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THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

HON.  JOHN  W.   DICKINSON, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 

THE  normal  schools,  as  organized  in  this  country,  are  profes- 
sional institutions  for  training  teachers  to  teach.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  science  and  an  art, 
and  that  both  may  be  taught  and  learned  as  are  any  other  science 
and  art.  It  is  therefore  their  distinctive  work  to  develop  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  teaching.  The  ends  to  be  attained  should  deter- 
mine the  means  to  be  employed  in  normal  instruction  and  the 
method  of  their  application.  The  means  will  consist  of  a  normal 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  the  method  will  be  a  philo- 
sophical way  of  pursuing  them. 

If  we  suppose  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
then  the  first  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  normal  course  should 
relate  to  the  ends  which  these  schools  are  expected  to  promote. 
A  knowledge  of  these  ends  will  direct  the  normal  schools  in  select- 
ing their  subjects  of  instruction  and  in  the  special  application  of 
method  in  teaching.  The  public  schools  are  doing  their  legiti- 
mate work  when  they  are  directing  their  pupils  to  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  to  a  way  of  obtaining  information  of  those 
things  which  cannot  be  made  direct  objects  of  knowledge,  and  to 
that  method  of  using  the  mind  which  will  result  in  its  best  develop- 
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ment.  Knowledge,  information,  method  and  mental  development 
being  the  ends  to  which  the  public  schools  should  direct  their 
attention,  these  must  determine  the  sort  of  professional  training 
which  public  school  teachers  should  receive.  The  normal  course 
will  include  first,  a  study  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  the  mind 
that  direct  and  limit  it  in  learning,  in  acquiring  skill  in  its  various 
forms  of  activity,  and  in  developing  its  character.  Second,  from 
a  knowledge  of  these  principles  should  be  derived  a  method  of 
teaching,  a  method  which  will  establish  the  natural  relations  which 
the  objects  and  subjects  of  knowledge  should  hold  to  the  learner's 
mind,  and  which  will  provide  right  occasion  for  the  kind  of 
mental  activity  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  right  mental  de- 
velopment. Third,  referring  to  the  same  principles  an  ideal 
course  of  public  school  studies  should  be  prepared,  a  course  best 
adapted  to  bring  before  the  learner's  mind  right  occasions  for  use- 
ful knowledge  in  the  order  of  its  various  grades  of  development, 
and  right  occasions  for  the  progressive  forms  of  mental  activity 
and  mental  growth,  corresponding  to  the  forms  of  knowledge  to 
be  acquired. 

This  course  of  studies  should  be  prepared  with  an  intelligent 
reference  to  the  relations  that  elementary  holds  to  scientific 
knowledge,  and  that  different  forms  of  mental  activity  hold  to 
disciplinary  results.  The  different  subjects  of  the  course  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  orderly 
set  of  topics  under  each  of  them,  and  of  inventing  the  best  forms 
of  illustrating  their  meaning  and  of  directing  the  student  in  his 
studies.  This  opportunity  should  be  improved  by  the  normal 
pupil  for  perfecting  his  own  knowledge  of  the  different  subjects 
he  will  be  called  to  teach ;  not  in  an  academical  way  merely,  but 
with  constant  reference  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  to 
others.  At  this  point  in  the  course  the  normal  school  should  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  applying  theoretical  knowledge  in 
teaching  real  children  pursuing  the  different  grades  of  instruction 
conducted  in  our  system  of  public  schools.  The  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  pupil  teachers  should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  normal  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  and  who  by  experience  have  acquired  skill  in  such 
teaching  as  the  public  school  requires. 

This  style  and  order  of  professional  work  will  accomplish  two 
ends.     First,   as   the   pupil  teacher  has  already    acquired  some 
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knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  method  which 
the  principles  require  to  be  employed,  a  conscious  application  of 
the  method  in  his  practice  teaching  will  lead  to  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  principles  themselves.  Second,  practice  in  teaching 
'directed  by  theoretical  knowledge  and  competent  supervision  is 
the  only  true  source  of  pedagogical  skill.    Cicero  said  that  neither 
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physicians,  nor  commanders,  nor  orators,  although  they  may  know 
the  principles  upon  which  an  art  is  founded,  are  able  to  accom- 
plish anything  worthy  of  great  praise  without  use  and  exercise. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in  these  things  know  that  this 
exercise  must  continue  until  pi'actical  habits  are  formed. 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  art  of  teaching.     Training  in 
the  practice-school  cannot  be  intelligently  conducted  until  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  principles  and  method  of  teaching  has  been  obtained. 
For  without  this  knowledge  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching 
will  have  no  standard  by  which  he  can  measure  the  character  or 
the  value  of  the  teaching  which  he  is  required  to  observe  —  or  of 
that  which  he  is  himself  required  to  conduct.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ability  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  depends  on  the 
ideas  we  already  possess,  and  that  the  capacity  to  receive  informa- 
tion is  limited  by  the  kind  and  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge and  information  are  the  only  sources  and  guides  of  activity. 
With  these  truths  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  practice  in  teaching 
for  the  skill  that  may  be  produced  by  it,  must  be  directed  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  principles  upon  which  a  scientific  method  of 
teaching  depends. 

The  practice-school  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  training  in 
the  application,  not  only  of  those  principles  that  are  the  founda- 
tion of  method,  but  also  of  the  principles  that  determine  the  rela- 
tions which  elementary  holds  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
relations  which  the  exertion  of  active  power  bears  to  mental 
development.  As  a  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  individual 
things  is  the  condition  of  a  knowledge  of  general  truths  relating 
to  causes  and  classes,  so  are  the  activity  and  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  representation,  the  conditions  for  the 
activity  and  development  of  the  powers  which  generalize  and 
reason.  The  matter  and  order  of  elementary  instruction  are  both 
to  be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  scientific  instruction 
based  upon  them.  A  knowledge  of  facts  is  incomplete  until  it  is 
made  to  hold  a  relation  to  that  which  is  universally  true.  The 
cultivation  of  the  observing  powers  is  defective  unless  it  directs 
their  activity  into  a  direct  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  powers 
that  classify  and  reason. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  teaching  is  found, 
therefore,  in  that  law  of  the  mind  which  has  established  the  relation 
that  different  grades  of  knowledge,  of  mental  activity,  and  of 
mental  growth  bear  to  one  another.  The  observance  of  this  law 
requires  the  teacher  in  the  practice-school  to  teach  the  elementa- 
ry classes,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  scientific  study,  and  to  teach 
the  secondary  classes  so  that  they  will  make  an  intelligent  and 
orderly  use  of  the  facts  they  have  observed.  This  law  that  estab- 
lishes  the   relation   of   condition   and   conditioned   requires   the 
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teacher  in  any  one  grade  of  our  system  of  public  schools  to  make 
himself  skilful  in  teaching  any  other  grade,  whether  it  may  be 
above  or  below  the  one  he  is  appointed  to  teach.  As  the  princi- 
ple and  method  of  teaching  are  the  same  for  all  grades  of  school 
exercises,  and  as  we  have  found  the  different  grades  to  be  so  re- 
lated that  the  teacher  of  one  grade  must  conduct  his  work  with 
some  reference  to  all  other  grades,  every  practice-school  organ- 
ized as  a  constituent  part  of  a  normal  school  should  include  in  its 
system,  classes  pursuing  all  grades  of  elementary  and  scientific 
instruction.  Trained  under  such  a  system  the  normal  graduate 
will  be  able  to  take  up  his  special  work  as  one  part  of  a  whole 
whose  unity  must  be  preserved  that  the  ends  of  elementary  and 
scientific  instruction  may  be  attained. 

The  practice-school  should  be  supplied  with  an  ample  collection 
of  natural  objects,  so  arranged  that  the  young  pupils  in  their  ob- 
servation of  them  as  individuals,  will  be  led  to  discover  resem- 
blances and  differences  which  are  the  elements  used  in  classifica- 
tion. They  should  be  supplied  with  such  simple  illustrative  appa- 
ratus as  is  necessary  to  use  in  reproducing  the  phenomena  of 
objects  and  of  forces  in  such  forms  as  render  systematic  observa- 
tion of  them  possible.  They  should  be  supplied  also  with  well 
selected  books  for  information  on  those  subjects  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  observation,  and  for  examples  of  the  right  construc- 
tion and  use  of  language. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
for  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  teaching  for  skill,  the  normal 
school  may  direct  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  school  organiza- 
tion, and  school  government.  In  teaching  these  topics  of  the 
course,  plans  of  organization  for  school  exercises,  and  of  school 
government  for  controlling  conduct,  must  all  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education,  and  of  the  ends  to  be 
secured  by  their  application.  The  public  school  is  a  state  institu- 
tion, and  therefore  the  administration  of  its  external  affairs  must 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  These  laws  must  be  known 
that  they  may  be  obeyed,  and  they  must  be  obeyed  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  public  common  schools  may  be  made 
possible,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  be  made  compulsory  for 
all  the  people,  and  the  education  communicated  in  them  be  adapted 
to  make  men,  fitted  for  private  life  and  for  good  citizenship.     A 
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brief  study  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state  may  follow  the  study 
of  the  professional  courses  of  the  normal  school. 

The  last  topic  in  the  normal  course  is  the  History  of  Education. 
This  topic  should  be  taken  last  in  the  course,  as  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fessional student  is  not  prepared  to  comprehend  either  the  nature 
or  the  value  of  educational  systems  and  methods  until  he  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  principles  of  education  and  with  the  ends 
which  the  schools  should  produce.  A  knowledge  of  principles 
and  ends  is  necessary  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  history  for  ex- 
amples to  follow. 

There  are  evidently  four  steps  in  a  preparation  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools.  The  first  consists  in  learning  that  which  is  to  be 
taught,  and  in  acquiring  that  development  of  mind  of  which  the 
act  of  learning  is  the  cause.  This  knowledge  and  discipline 
should  be  obtained  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  college.  The  normal  schools  of  the  future  should 
not  be  burdened  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  with  work  that 
belongs  to  the  preparatory  schools.  The  necessity  for  academical 
work  in  the  normal  schools  has  corrupted  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  has  deprived  them  of  time  and  occasions  for  professional 
training. 

The  second  step  in  a  preparation  to  teach  is  taken  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  acquisition 
should  be  made  in  a  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  normal 
school  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  attendance.  If  the 
preparatory  studies  have  been  fairly  well  mastered  by  the  candi- 
dates for  professional  instruction,  and  if  the  candidates  have  ac- 
quired that  maturity  of  mind  which  such  scholarship  implies, 
then  they  will  be  able  on  entering  the  normal  school  to  take  up  at 
once  and  with  facility  a  strictly  professional  course  of   study. 

The  third  step  in  order  should  consist  of  a  systematic  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired.  This  practice 
should  be  taken  in  a  model  or  training  school  organized  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  a  public  school,  but  conducted  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  normal  school.  Practice  in  the  model  schools  if  intel- 
ligently conducted,  will  enable  the  normal  graduates  to  enter  the 
public  schools  experienced  teachers. 

The  fourth  and  last  topic  to  be  pursued  in  the  normal  course 
will   direct    attention   to   a   careful  review    of    what  has    been 
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passed  over  in  the  normal  school,  and  to  the  history  of  the  work 
of  educational  reformers,  for  a  comparison  of  ancient  with  mod- 
em methods,  and  for  examples  that  may  be  wisely  imitated,  or  for 
a  knowledge  of  that  which  may  be  wisely  avoided.  The  teaching 
conducted  in  a  normal  school  should  consist  in  directing  the 
learner  in  his  study  of  the  mind  for  the  principles  of  education  ; 
and  in  his  study  of  the  objects  and  subjects  of  knowledge  to  be 
used  for  the  occasions  of  education.  Teaching  by  lectures  in  a 
normal  school  or  by  books  may  cultivate  the  passive  powers  of  the 
normal  student  and  train  him  to  imitate,  but  it  will  generally 
fail  in  making  him  a  leader  in  pedagogical  work.  Teachers 
trained  by  the  absorbing  process  are  apt  to  violate  every  principle 
of  good  teaching  when  they  come  before  their  classes,  and  they 
show  their  want  of  independent  power  in  all  their  attempts  to 
use  it. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  country  are  important  educational 
institutions.  They  are  the  source  from  which  our  trained  teach- 
ers are  obtained.  By  deriving  their  methods  of  teaching  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  they  have  made  teaching  a 
profession.  They  have  made  the  public  school  popular  with  the 
masses.  They  have  extended  their  reforming  and  progressive 
influences  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  modifying  their 
courses  of  instruction  and  putting  life  into  their  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  establishing  the  normal  schools  and  in  maintaining  them  at 
public  expense,  the  state  has  signified  its  will  that  those  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  forming  the  habits  and  the  character  of  its 
citizens  shall  have  a  training  for  the  important  service.  The 
time  has  already  passed  with  us  when  the  education  of  the  young 
for  their  places  in  life  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  no  good  reasons 
for  what  they  do,  or  definite  knowledge  of  what  they  have  done. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  school  authorities  should  require  the 
teachers  they  employ  to  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, not  only  on  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach,  but  also  on  the 
science  and  art  and  history  of  teaching.  To  meet  the  demand  of 
this  progressive  age,  the  normal  schools  must  be  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. They  must  be  supplied  with  pupils  full  of  inherited 
strength  and  beauty,  and  fully  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  a 
professional  coui*se  of  studies.     They  must  be  taught  by  teachers 
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of  sound  learning  in  all  that  which  pertains  to  the  philosophy  and 
art  of  teaching.  The  teachers  must  be  provided  with  abundant 
means  of  teaching,  and  with  sufficient  time  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  their  tasks,  and  then,  confining  themselves  to  their  legiti- 
mate work,  such  as  has  been  described,  they  may  be  expected  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


NOTES  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

M.  MacVICAR,  LL.D.,  new  YORK  CITY. 

III. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

18.  An  impartial  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole  phenomena 
of  life  reveals  clearly  three  great  classes^  viz. :  Vegetal  Life.,  Ani- 
mal Life  and  Mind  Life. 

(a).  The  exact  line  which  separates  these  three  classes  of  life 
may  be  difficult  to  determine,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  three  classes  cannot,  upon  any  sound 
principles  of  classification  be  rejected.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  note 
here,  that  there  exists  no  more  difficulty  in  determining  the  line 
of  separation  between  mind  life  and  animal  life,  than  between 
animal  life  and  vegetal  life. 

(6).  Each  one  of  these  three  classes  of  life  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar laws  of  growth  or  development,  and  hence  each  class  is  in  a 
certain  sense,  alike  susceptible  of  education.  The  fundamental 
problem  therefore  of  education  is  the  discovery  and  application  of 
these  laws ;  hence  the  careful  study  of  biology  and  psychology  is 
of  first  importance  to  the  true  educator. 

19.  JSach  individual  life  originates  in  a  parent  life^  and  derives 
"from  that  parent  life  its  inherent  constitution. 

(a).  This  proposition  is  now  generally  conceded  by  scientific 
authorities.  Belief  in  spontaneous  generation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

(6).  What  life  is  in  itself  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Two 
views  commonly  prevail  upon  the  subject.  It  is  maintained  on 
the  one  hand  that  life  is  the  product  of  physical  forces,  and  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  an  independent  and  distinct  entity  or  endowment. 
The  latter  is  the  view  adopted  in  these  notes. 
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(c).  Adopting  the  latter  view,  it  is  maintained  that  the  life  is 
the  organizing  power  which  selects  and  disposes  of  the  materials, 
physical  and  otherwise,  which  compose  and  perpetuate  each  organ 
of  the  body  and  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  maintained  also,  that 
the  life  alone  determines  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  both  body  and  mind. 

(d).  The  parent  life  bestows  upon  its  offspring  its  own  type  of 
life  and  organism.  This  includes  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
or  original  type,  and  also  such  changes  in  life  and  organism  as 
may  have  been  acquired  by  the  parent  life.  The  acquired  power 
or  dexterity,  for  example,  of  some  organ  or  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
original  type,  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

20.  Education^  in  a  broad  sense^  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by 
which  external  conditions  or  appliances  are  made  by  the  action  of  an 
agent  the  means  of  unfolding  or  developing  symmetrically  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  single  life. 

(a).  The  word  education  is  commonly  used  in  two  senses.  It 
is  used  as  in  this  definition  to  denote  a  process,  but  it  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  result  or  product  of  the  process.  As  a  process  a 
true  and  complete  education  means  the  coui*se  of  training,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  through  which  a  human  being  must  pass  to 
acquire  the  full  and  legitimate  exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  the  full  and  legitimate  exercise  of  all  the  powei*s  of  the 
mind,  and  so  much  systematized  knowledge  as  will  fit  him  to  use, 
in  an  intelligent  and  efficient  manner,  the  organs  of  his  body  and 
powers  of  his  mind,  in  performing  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  work.  As  a  result  or  product,  a  true  education 
means  a  symmetrically  developed  body  and  mind,  possessed  of 
power,  right  habits,  pure  and  elevated  tastes,  and  systematized 
knowledge. 

(6).  A  true  and  complete  education,  in  accordance  with  this 
definition,  is  a  growth,  a  development,  an  evolution,  (using  the 
term  evolution  in  a  restricted  sense)  of  all  the  possibilities  which 
God  has  implanted  in  our  nature  ;  it  is  the  unifying  of  these  pos- 
sibilities subordinating  them  all  to  the  control  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  crystallization  of  all  these  possibilities  into  a  pure  and 
noble  character.  This  result  is  the  product  of  the  joint  action  of 
inherent  natural  powers,  and  environments  supplied  by  parents, 
teachers  and  other  agencies. 

(c).  The  process  of  education  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  car- 
ried on  involves  three  factors  :  namely,  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and 
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the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  teacher  affects  the  pupil,  or  by 
which  a  vitalizing  union  is  constituted  betwen  the  pupil  and  what 
is  external  to  hira.  The  word  teacher  in  this  connection  is  used 
to  include  any  agent  who  directs  and  controls  the  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  the  pupil  is  affected,  hence  the  parents  and  the 
pupils  themselves  are  included.  When  the  pupils  become  their 
own  agents  in  carrying  on  the  work  the  process  is  called  self- 
education. 

21.  Man^  in  all  educational  processes^  must  be  regarded  as  an 
organized  unit^  composed  of  body  and  mind  united  in  sueh  a  manner 
that  no  one  element  of  this  complex  whole  can  be  developed^  or  in  any 
way  affected^  tvithout  in  some  degree  affecting  the  entire  being. 

(a).  The  popular  classification  of  education  into  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  is  very  misleading.  It  attracts 
attention  from  the  absolute  unity  of  our  being.  It  causes  many 
to  suppose  that  the  process  of  education  is  actually  separable  into 
four  departments,  each  of  which  can  be  carried  on  absolutely 
independent  of  all  the  others.  Those  falling  into  this  error  find 
it  diflBcult  to  understand  why  the  Bible,  which  is  the  peculiar 
basis  of  spiritual  education,  should  be  a  necessary  element  of 
physical  and  intellectual  education. 

(J).  Conflicting  philosophical  views  prevail  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  the  two  substances  —  matter  and  mind.  The  materi- 
alist on  the  one  hand  maintains  that  matter  is  the  only  existing 
substance,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  thought,  feeling  and 
will  are  evolved  from  this  substance.  The  idealist  on  the  other 
hand  maintains  that  mind  is  the  only  substance  that  has  any 
real  existence,  and  that  all  phenomena  attributed  to  matter  are 
necessarily  phenomena  evolved  from  mind.  These  are  the  two 
extreme  views.  A  third  view  maintains  the  existence  of  the  two 
substances,  matter  and  mind,  each  being  the  source  or  origin  of 
phenomena,  which  cannot  upon  any  principles  of  sound  reasoning 
be  derived  from  the  other.  This  view  holds  that  existing  phe- 
nomena can  be  accounted  for  only  by  accepting  the  real  and 
equally  original  and  independent  existence  of  matter  and  mind, 
both  substances  being  mysteriously  united  in  the  constitution, 
and  hence  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  the  complex 
unit  called  man.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  defend  the 
merits  of  any  one  of  these  views.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  last  stated  is  the  view  adopted  in  these  notes. 
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(e).  The  unity  of  the  body  and  mind  and  the  power  of  what 
may  be  called  the  law  of  reflex  action  in  the  development  of  both, 
is  established  beyond  doubt  by  the  most  careful  scientific  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  even  to  common 
observers,  that  in  the  most  minute  details  the  body  affects  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  the  body.  Diseases  of  the  body,  for  exam- 
ple, are  not  unfrequently  the  direct  products  of  the  reflex  action 
of  the  mind. 

(rf).  The  law  of  reflex  action  extends  much  further  than  is 
usually  supposed.  It  takes  in  the  entire  man.  Not  only  does  the 
body  affect  the  mind  and  the  mind  the  body  in  a  general  sense, 
but  each  organ  of  the  body  has  a  reflex  influence  over  every 
other  organ,  and  each  faculty  of  the  mind  over  every  other  facul- 
ty. There  is  a  perfect  interdependence  running  through  the 
entire  being.  It  is  literally  true,  whether  we  refer  to  body  or 
mind  or  to  the  union  of  both,  that  "  if  one  member  suffer  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  if  one  member  be  honored  all  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it."  In  view  then  of  the  power  and  ever-opera- 
tive nature  of  the  law  of  reflex  action^  it  is  evident  that  the  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  natures  cannot  be  symmetrically  developed 
independent  of  a  corresponding  and  parallel  development  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  natures. 

(e).  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  this  proposition  deserves 
from  every  teacher  careful  consideration,  as  it  states  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  a  true  philosophy  of 
education  must  rest.  Unless  the  real  unity  of  man's  being  and 
the  real  reciprocal  dependence  of  all  the  elements  composing  that 
unity  are  fully  recognized,  all  educational  processes  and  efforts, 
however  well  devised  and  well  directed,  must  ever  fail  of  the  best 
results,  must  ever  fail  of  producing  a  symmetrical  manhood. 

22.  Man  as  an  organized  unit  is  possessed  of  two  distinct^  and  yet 
related  and  mutually  dependent^  classes  of  possibilities :  namely^ 
physical  possibilities  and  mental  possibilities, 

(jci).  The  word  possibilities  is  used  in  these  notes  to  mean  the 
qualities,  properties,  powers,  or  faculties  inherent  in  an  individual 
life  and  its  organism,  through  which  such  life  and  organism  are 
capable  of  growth  or  development,  and  of  sustaining  definite  and 
operative  relations  to  the  world  of  mind  and  matter.  The  word 
organism  is  also  used  to  refer  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body. 
Each  is  equally  organized.     They  differ  not  in  the  fact  that  the 
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body  is  organized  and  the  mind  not,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance of  which  each  is  composed. 

(6).  The  physical  and  mental  organisms  together  constitute  the 
unit  man.  Each  organism,  however,  has  possibilities  which  are 
exercised  independent  the  one  of  the  other.  For  example,  there 
are  various  processes  going  on  constantly  in  the  body,  such  as  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  of  the  mind.  There  are  in  like  manner  in 
the  higher  regions  of  mental  activity,  processes  carried  on  which 
are  equally  independent  of  the  body. 

(<?).  While  it  is  true  that  the  physical  and  mental  organisms 
each  possess  independent  possibilities,  it  is  also  equally  true  that 
these  possibilities  cannot  always  be  exercised  independently.  For 
example,  the  mind  can  have  no  consciousness  of  an  external 
world  except  through  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  sense.  But 
still  more,  this  dependence  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  can  be 
no  healthy  exercise  even  of  the  possibilities  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind  that  are  independent  of  each  other,  except  as  the  possibili- 
ties whose  exercise  depend  one  on  the  other,  and  which  bind  the 
two  organisms  together  as  parts  of  one  whole,  are  in  full  and 
healthy  exercise. 

23.  A  true  system  of  education  mu^t  provide^  at  one  and  the  same 
time^  the  conditions  aiid  appliances  necessary  for  the  separate  and 
mutual  development  of  the  organs  of  the  hody^  and  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind, 

(a).  The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  necessarily  from  the 
two  preceding  propositions. 

(J).  Not  only  does  the  growth  or  development  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind  run  parallel  with  each  other  in  point  of  time,  but 
the  healthy  development  of  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  healthy 
development  of  the  other.  Neither  can  be  neglected  for  a  single 
day  without  doing  injury  to  the  other.  Healthy  physical  growth, 
for  example,  is  impossible  where  a  certain  minimum  of  mental 
activity  is  not  maintained.  The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true  ; 
hence,  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

(c).  The  principle  stated  in  this  proposition  refers  not  only  to 
the  general  relations  of  body  and  mind,  but  also  to  the  special 
relations  of  the  organs  of  the  one  and  the  faculties  of  the  other. 
The  principle  assumes,  for  example,  that  the  healthy  development 
of  the  intellectual  elements  of  a  man's  nature  is  inseparably  con- 
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nected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  healthy  development  of  both 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elements.  In  this,  the  principle  correctly 
assumes  that  these  three,  apparently  distinct  elements  of  man's 
nature,  are  necessarily  only  three  phases  of  the  one  indivisible 
unit  called  mind ;  and  hence,  that  the  conditions  and  appliances 
used  in  conducting  the  educational  process  should,  in  their  very 
nature,  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time,  minister  equally  to  the 
healthy  development  of  each  of  these  three  elements. 

EDUCATIONAL   PRODUCTS. 

24.  A  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  true  educational  prod- 
ticts  mill^  it  is  believed^  justify  classifying  them  under  the  following 
general  heads :  — 

(a).     Physical  and  mental  power. 
(6).     Right  habits. 
((?).     Pure  and  elevated  tastes, 
(d).     Systematized  knowledge, 
(e).     A  reliable  and  symmetjical  character. 
In  reference  to  each  of  these  classes  of  educational  products  the 
following  propositions  should  be  carefully  noticed  : 

PHYSICAL   AND   MENTAL  POWER. 

25.  Power  as  an  educational  product  is  of  two  kinds :  namely^ 
Receptivity  and  Energy, 

(a).  Receptivity  is  that  form  of  power  which  enables  man  to 
receive  impressions  of  all  sorts,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  be 
influenced,  to  be  trained  to  cerUiin  courses  of  feeling,  thought  and 
action. 

(6).  Energy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  form  of  power  which 
makes  man  a  cause,  which  enables  him  to  produce  effects,  to  bring 
things  to  pass,  to  think,  to  act,  to  perform  physical  and  mentiil 
work. 

(c).  Power  as  a  receptivity,  and  also  as  an  energy,  is  coexten- 
sive with  man's  entire  being.  Each  organ  of  the  body  and  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  endowed  with  power  in  each  of  these  respects. 
This  power  is  transmitted  in  its  germinal  form  from  parent  to 
offspring,  and  is  susceptible  either  of  improvement  or  degeneracy, 
under  conditions  that  will  hereafter  be  noted. 

(cT),  Power  as  a  receptivity  is  the  only  channel  through  which 
education  in  any  of  its  phases  is  made  possible.     Indeed,  the  de- 
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gree  of  receptivity,  in  each  case,  determines  the  degree  or  extent 
to  which  the  education  of  the  individual  can  be  carried.  For 
example,  it  is  impossible  to  educate  a  person  possessed  of  low 
receptive  power  for  slight  variations  of  sound,  so  as  to  become  a 
critical  judge  of  artistic  music. 

(e).  The  degree  to  which  power  as  an  energy  is  possessed  de- 
termines the  effectiveness  of  each  man  in  the  conduct  of  what- 
ever may  be  his  life  work.  This  is  true,  whether  the  man  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  or  mental  effort. 

26.  Acquired  power  either  as  a  receptivity  or  as  an  energt/  is^  in 
the  first  place^  the  product  of  a  healthy  growth  of  the  physical  and 
mental  organism, 

(a).  A  healthy  growth  is  largely  the  product  of  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  suitable  food.  Body  and  mind  are  alike  dependent  for 
their  growth  upon  this  condition.  The  food  of  the  former  is  mat- 
ter^ of  the  latter  truth.  The  food  of  each  in  order  that  it  may 
promote  a  healthy  growth  of  the  organism,  must  be  subjected  to 
the  same  process,  namely,  digestion  and  assimilation.  A  healthy 
mental  growth  is  just  as  dependent  upon  the  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation of  truth  as  a  healthy  physical  growth  is  dependent  upon 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  matter. 

(i).  Suitable  food  means  such  a  combination  and  variety  of 
physical  and  mental  food,  supplied  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  not  only  to  develop 
bone  and  muscle  and  nerve,  but  also  the  more  subtle  organism  of 
the  mind.  Only  such  food  can  minister  properly  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  both  body  and  mind. 

(c).  It  should  be  further  carefully  noted,  that  food  possessing 
the  elements  necessary  to  develop  one  phase  of  the  organism,  may 
be  entirely  lacking  in  the  elements  necessary  to  develop  other 
phases.  For  example,  food  which  is  only  fitted  to  produce  mus- 
cular tissue,  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  necessary  to  pro- 
duce bone.  In  like  manner  such  truth  or  mental  aliment  as  is 
fitted  to  nourish  only  the  intellectual  phase  of  the  mental  organ- 
ism, is  lacking  in  what  is  necessary  to  supply  nourishment  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  phases  of  this  organism.  Hence,  an  educa- 
tional process  which  supplies  only,  or  even  chiefly,  an  intellectual 
aliment  must  fail  in  developing  moral  and  spiritual  power. 

27.  Power  both  as  a  receptivity  and  an  energy  isy  in  the  second 
place^  the  product  of  the  right  or  mutually  dependent  use  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 
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(a).  Activity  is  one  of  the  necessary  laws  of  all  healthy  growth 
or  development.  The  activity  of  both  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that  which  origi- 
nates entirely  within  these  organs  and  faculties,  and  that  which 
originates  in  an  operative  connection  formed  between  them  and 
what  is  outside  of  themselves.  This  latter  is  what  is  generally 
known  as  work.  The  continued  and  healthy  existence  of  the 
former  activity  is  dependent  upon  the  latter.  Any  organ  of  the 
body  or  faculty  of  the  mind  which  becomes  absolutely  inactive  in 
the  latter  sense,  must  also  cease  very  soon  to  be  active  in  the 
former. 

(J).  Body  and  mind  are  constructed  so  that  the  organs  of  the 
one  and  the  faculties  of  the  other  are  designed  for  work,  or  in 
other  words,  are  designed  to  accomplish  certain  definite  ends  or 
purposes  outside  of  themselves.  For  example,  the  hand  connects 
the  body  mechanically  with  the  outside  world,  the  eye  sensitively 
or  receptively,  and  the  will  causatively.  In  accomplishing  the 
ends  or  purposes  outside  of  themselves,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  complemen- 
tary to  each  other,  and  hence,  that  the  activity  of  the  one  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  activity  of  the  other. 

((?).  Power  both  as  a  receptivity  and  an  energy  is  evolved  or 
developed  in  the  act  of  performing  work  as  defined  in  (a)  and 
(6).  This  fact  is  verified  by  universal  experience.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  that  use  or  work  develops  additional 
energies  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  in  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  mathematician  and  in  the  will  of  the  man  whose  duty  it  is 
to  control  the  action  of  others.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  that  use  or  work  develops  additional  receptivity  or 
sensitiveness  in  the  eye  of  the  artist,  in  the  ear  of  the  musician, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  in  the  perception  of  the  thinker, 
in  the  conscience  of  the  man  of  moral  efforts,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  man  who  walks  with  God. 

(d).  It  must  be  further  observed,  that  the  evolution  or  devel- 
opment of  power  in  its  fullest  and  best  sense,  requires  the  natural 
and  unconstrained  use  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  entire  man. 
It  requires  such  a  use  or  work  as  will  call  into  full  systematic 
and  harmonious  exercise  each  organ  of  the  body  and  faculty  of 
the  mind.  This  requires  a  continuous  and  regular  adjustment  of 
work  and  appliances  to  the  actual  condition  of  both  organs  and 
faculties  as  they  progress  from  one  stage  of  development  to  an(;ther. 
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EDUCATION  FOR    CITIZENSHIP. 

PROF.    WALTER    S.    HARLEY,    A.  M.,    BRIDGETON,    N.  J. 

NOTHING  in  this  country  awakens  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
campaign  preceding  a  presidential  election.  There  is 
probably  no  one,  possessing  sufficient  age  and  intelligence,  who 
does  not  take  a  stand  with  one  or  another  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions. The  secular  press  contains  three  columns  of  political 
matter  to  one  of  general  news,  while  the  religious  press  freely 
and  properly  discusses  the  subject  from  a  moral  standpoint.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  approaching  another  political  con- 
test, it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider  what  the  schools  have 
to  do  with  the  case. 

The  affairs  of  a  country,  whose  population  numbers  over  sixty 
millions,  need  more  intelligent  study  than  when  it  was  only  a 
sixth  as  populous.  The  time  has  come  when  hard,  honest  thought 
is  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  privilege.  The  old  plea  for  educated 
voters  must  be  made  stronger  than  ever.  But  the  needed  educa- 
tion must  be  as  liberal  as  possible  and  must  be  built  on  a  sure 
foundation  of  common  sense.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  a 
mere  newspaper  education.  The  schools,  then,  more  than  ever» 
are  responsible  for  the  intelligence  of  our  citizens. 

The  average  youth  of  the  republic,  unlike  his  father,  does  not 
wait  to  be  trained  by  the  slow  instruction  of  experience.  He  is 
called  upon  to  step  from  the  schoolroom  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility, and  hence  his  mental  stock  in  trade  must  consist  chiefly  of 
what  he  hfis  received  during  the  student  life.  He  finds  that  life 
is  more  real  than  he  dreamed  of.  It  becomes  his  duty  to  have 
some  political  principles  of  his  own  and  to  connect  himself  with 
the  party  of  those  principles.  When  the  leaders  of  that  party 
insert  a  plank  in  ite  platform  upon  which  he  would  be  unwilling 
to  stand,  he  needs  the  power  to  detect  it.  When  a  man,  whose 
strength  of  character  is  doubted,  becomes  a  candidate  for  office, 
he  must  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  wrong  to  support  him.  These 
and  a  score  of  other  requirements  confront  our  young  citizen  as 
he  steps  into  active  life.     Is  it  too   much  to  demand  that  the 
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schools  should  give  him  a  thorough  preparation  for  this  as  well  as 
for  his  professional  work  ? 

A  man  is  often  selfish  in  his  decisions  and  votes  so  that  he  may 
be  personally  benefited  by  the  result.  But  the  ideal  man  is  un- 
selfish. He  endeavors  to  see  what  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
whole  body  and  labors  for  that  end.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
is  he  to  determine  what  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  whole  body  ? 
Such  a  subject  evidently  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  real  problem 
to  be  solved.  A  philosophical  study  of  the  subject  is  made  in  our 
colleges.  But  only  a  small  number,  comparatively,  enjoy  advant- 
ages of  a  college  education.  Moreover,  many  young  men  reach 
their  majority  and  decide  their  party  alliance  before  entering  col- 
lege. 

The  high  school  or  academy  then,  is  the  place  in  which  to 
acquire  "  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  our  rights  and  duties  as  free  citizens."  Boys  in  such  an 
institution  are  from  fourteen  years  of  age,  upwards ;  of  such  an 
age  when  they  are  most  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  flag  or  transpar- 
ency. They  cheer  as  lustily  as  their  fathers  and  older  brothers, 
and,  in  their  own  way,  are  as  loyal  to  the  party  which  they  already 
call  their  own.  In  a  few  years  they  will  vote  and  should  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  reason  for  the  views  they  hold.  Happily,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  such  boys  to  understand  our  political  system, 
though  at  first  it  may  appear  complicated. 

A  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  politics  is  a  broad  knowledge  of 
history.  Let  a  taste  for  historical  study  be  cultivated  as  early  as 
possible,  and  let  it  not  be  confined  to  the  history  of  the  native 
country.  Naturally  and  rightly,  one's  own  country  will  claim  his 
first  attention.  An  American  has  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
American  history.  There  is  no  land  whose  past  can  be  so  truth- 
fully described.  No  history  can  be  more  interesting,  for  it  abounds 
in  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  and  reads  like  the  most  fasci- 
nating romance. 

For  our  purpose  we  will  divide  history  into  popular,  constitu- 
tional and  political.  By  "  popular "  history,  we  mean  a  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  civilization  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. By  "constitutional"  history,  we  mean  a  history  of  the 
constitution  upon  which  the  government  is  founded.  The  term 
"  political "  history  is  intended  to  include  the  origin  and  progress 
of  political  parties. 
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Experience  shows  that  students  are  deficient  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  divisions.  As  an  introduction,  it  should  be  learned 
that  some  form  of  government  is  necessary  and  that  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  peculiar  to  each  form.  Let  the  knowledge  of  our 
civil  rights  and  duties  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  general  and  state  governments.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to 
repeat  verbatim  the  most  important  sections  as,  for  instance,  those 
stating  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  the  mode  of  passing 
laws. 

On  condition  that  the  student  has  this  fundamental  knowledge, 
he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  parties. 
He  learns  that  a  free  government  without  parties  is  an  impossible 
thing.  He  learns  that  one  party  believes  in  a  loose  construction 
of  the  constitution  ;  that  one  is  liberal  and  the  other  conservative. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  a  systematic  study  of  current  events 
to  help  the  learner  at  this  stage.  It  is  a  sign  of  substantial  pro- 
gress that  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  by  school-mas- 
ters. Until  recently  there  was  no  periodical  which  could  be  used 
as  a  text-book  for  such  study.  But  now  such  papers  as  the  well 
know  Public  Opinion  seem  to  meet  the  demand.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  no  class  can  be  made  more  profitable 
and  interesting  than  that  which  makes  a  weekly  study  of  the 
national  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  day.  What  the  statesmen  of 
our  own  land  are  doing,  what  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  nations,  what  the  opinion  of  the  public  press  is 
—  these  are  all  sources  of  information  which  ought  to  supplement 
the  more  formal  study. 

But  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  schools  to  turn  the  mind  of  the 
prospective  voter  into  any  particular  channel,  but  to  teach  him  to 
think  honestly  for  himself.  There  are  certain  things  which  all 
will  admit  to  be  true.  If  the  instructor  imparts  these  facts  accu- 
rately and  fully,  the  most  ardent  partisan  cannot  object.  With 
the  valuable  assistance  furnished  by  such  men  as  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  E.  Mulford,  and  Alexander  Johnston,  any  boy  who  is  willing 
to  think,  will  be  able  to  conclude  how  he  ought  to  use  that  privi- 
lege which  belongs  only  to  a  citizen  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Let  the  boys  of  this  country  be  led  to  see  that  there  is  a  right 
and  wrong  side  to  every  question  that  comes  up,  and  that  the 
right  deserves  to  be  supported,  whatever  be  the  name  of  the  party 
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advocating  it.  Let  them  above  all  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  condemned  selfishness  and  excessive  ambition,  who 
showed  the  need  of  charity  and  obedience  to  law,  and  who  taught 
the  common  brotherhood  of  all. 


A  STUDT  OF  BROWNING'S  POETRY. 

MAY  MACKINTOSH,  Pd.  M. 

"VTTHILE  I  do  not  presume  to  think  of  assisting  the  honorable 
VV  members  of  the  Browning  Society,  or  the  attendants  of 
the  Browning  matinees  of  our  large  cities,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
there  still  remain  some  few  readers,  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
deterred  from  a  study  of  Browning's  poetry  by  rumors  of  its  unin- 
telligibility. 

At  the  time  of  Robert  Browning's  death,  the  writer,  although 
well  read  in  most  of  our  English  poets,  from  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Ben  Jonson,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Allan  Ramsay,  Thomson, 'Goldsraith,  Cowper,  Burns,  Rog- 
ers, Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  down  to  our 
own  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  others, 
—  knew  nothing  more  of  Browning  than  that  his  poetry  was  ob- 
scure and  hard  to  understand,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
poems  such  as  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  "  ;  and  "  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  But  as,  day  by  day, 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  overflowed  with  references  to 
the  dead  poet,  I  decided  —  "  One  must  read  Browning,  or  die  !  " 
Accordingly,  the  six  volumes  of  his  poetical  and  dramatic  writ- 
ings,—  exclusive  of  "Asolando,"  his  last  published  volume, — 
were  procured  and  faithfully  studied. 

At  first,  this  study  was  hard  work,  —  much  harder  in  compari- 
son than  the  course  of  four  years'  psychological  reading  which 
had  happened  to  be  its  immediate  predecessor,  —  but  by  slow  de- 
grees the  reader  became  acclimatized,  so  to  speak ;  and  then,  by 
other  slower  degrees,  the  first  sparks  of  a  genuine  admiration  for 
the  fine  work  under  review  began  to  glow,  and  become  brighter 
and  brighter,  until  the  consequence  was  a  Browning  note-book  for 
private  use,  giving  all  the  reader's  favorite  quotations,  and  notes 
on  the  subjects  and  scope  of  the  principal  poems  and  dramatic 
pieces.     And  it  is  this  note-book  which  is  humbly  presented  by  the 
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writer  to  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  Education,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  a  help  to  those  of  them  who  are  too  much  en- 
grossed by  business  or  other  duties  to  pursue  such  studies  unaided. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  (Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co.'s 
edition),  are  as  follows  :  — 

Pauline^  a  very  unpleasing  poem;  Paracelstts^  which  set  the 
young  men  of  the  time  raving  with  delight,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Browning's  subsequent  success  ;  Sordello^  "  the  incom- 
prehensible," of  which  it  is  related  that  Douglas  Jerrold,  having 
tried  to  read  it  when  recovering  from  a  sickness,  and  failing 
utterly,  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  feared  his  reason  was  going, 
as  he  could  not  understand  ^'  Sordello  !  "  It  is  said  that  the  friend 
reassured  him  by  saying  that  no  one  else  could  either!  Then 
follow,  Strafford  and  King  Philip  and  King  Charles^  historical 
dramas ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  now  the  most  widely  known  of  all, 
—  Pippa  Passes. 

The  first  quotations  are  from  Paracelsus  (a  flower  fancy.) 

^*  PaDsies,  eyes  that  laugh,  bear  beauty's  prize, 
From  violets,  eyes  that  dream." 

On  music :  —  (Compare  with  Sidney  Lanier.) 

^*  Even  as  a  luminous  haze  linlcs  star  to  star, 
I  would  supply  all  chasms  with  music,  breathing 
Mysterious  motions  of  the  soul,  no  way 
To  be  defined,  save  in  strange  melodies." 

A  friend  speaks  :  — 

"  Were  I  elect  like  you, 
I  would  encircle  me  with  love,  and  raise 
A  rampart  of  my  fellows ;  it  should  seem 
Impossible  for  me  to  fail,  so  watched 
By  gentle  friends  who  made  their  cause  my  own." 

Paracelsus  speaks :  — 

"  I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  I  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not :  but  unless  €k>d  send  His  hail. 
Or  blinding  fire-balls,  sleet,  or  stifling  snow 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive : 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  His  good  time ! " 

From  Strafford. 

**  You  know  how  Venice  looks  upon  the  map? 
Isles  that  the  mainland  hardly  can  let  go.'*^ 
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Next  follows  Pippa  Passes.  Time,  New  Year's  day.  Place, 
Asola  in  the  Trevisan. 

Pippa  is  a  little  silk-girl  on  her  one  yearly  holiday.  She  has  a 
fancy  to  pass  by  the  doors  of  all  the  people  who  seem  to  her 
childish  thought  the  most  to  be  envied ;  and  wonders  if,  even  in 
the  slightest  and  most  remote  fashion,  she  could  ever  enter  into 
or  even  touch  the  lives  of  any  one  of  them.  Accordingly,  Brown- 
ing divides  the  stoiy  of  the  day  into  four  episodes,  the  repulsive 
ones  of  Ottima  and  Sebald,  and  of  Jules  and  Phene  ;  the  story  of 
Luigi  and  his  mother ;  and  lastly,  of  Monsignor  (Pippa's  unknown 
uncle.)  And  the  admirable  mastery  of  the  poet  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  way  in  which  he  makes  Pippa's  careless,  Ught- 
hearted  song,  or  merry  foot-steps,  the  turning-point  of  each  and 
all  of  these  episodes,  she  all  the  while  retaining  her  unconscious 
innocence. 

In  the  opening  of  the  poem,  Pippa  says  :  — 

^^  I  will  paM  each,  and  see  their  happiness, 
And  envy  none,  —  being  just  as  great,  no  doubt, 
Useful  to  God,  and  dear  to  men,  as  they ! 
A  pretty  thing  to  care  about 
So  mightily,  this  single  holiday! 
But  let  the  sun  shine!    Wherefore  repine? 
—  With  thee  to  lead  me,  O  Day  of  mine, 
Down  the  grass  path,  gray  with  dew, 
Under  the  pine  wood,  blind  with  boughs 
Where  the  swallow  never  flew 
Nor  yet  cicala  dared  carouse  — 
No,  dared  carouse !  ^' 

Ottima  to  Sebald :  — 

^^  The  garden's  silence!  even  the  single  bee 
Persisting  in  his  toll,  suddenly  stopped : 
And  where  he  hid  you  only  could  surmise 
By  some  campanula  chalice  set  aswlng.'' 

Pippa's  song  as  she  passes  the  house  of  Luca  Gaddi,  Ottima's 

husband.     Ottima  and  Sebald,  the  guilty  lovers,  listen,  and  at  the 

close  Sebald  spurns  Ottima  from  him. 

'*  The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn. 
Morning's  at  seven, 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 
God's  In  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world !  " 
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Pippa  loves  to  learn  new  songs,  and  so,  to  entice  her  into 
danger,  one  of  the  girls  of  the  street  sings  ^Hhe  Englishman's, 
song." 

"  You  '11  love  me  yet !  and  I  can  tarry 
Your  love's  protracted  growing ; 
June  reared  that  bunch  of  flowers  you  carry 
From  seeds  of  April's  sowing. 

I  plant  a  heartf  ul  now ;  some  seed 

At  least  is  sure  to  strike, 
And  yield  —  what  you  '11  not  pluck,  indeed 

Not  love,  but,  maybe,  like. 

You  '11  look  at  least  on  love's  remains 

A  grave's  one  violet 
Your  look? —  that  pays  a  thousand  pains. 

What 's  death  ?    You  '11  love  me  yet ! " 

Pippa,  in  conclusion. 

^^  Now,  one  thing  I  should  really  like  to  know ; 
How  near  I  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  only  fancied  being,  this  long  day : 
Approach,  I  mean,  so  as  to  touch  them,  so 
As  to  ...  in  some  way  .  .  .  move  them,  if  you  please, 
Do  good  or  evil  to  them  some  slight  way. 
For  instance,  if  I  wind 
Silk  to-morrow,  my  silk  may  bind 
And  border  Ottima's  cloak's  hem. 
Ah  me,  and  my  important  part  with  them 
This  morning's  hymn  half-promised  when  I  rose  I 

True  in  some  sense  or  other,  I  suppose. 

******* 

God  bless  me !    I  can  pray  no  more  to-night. 
No  doubt,  some  way  or  other,  hymns  say  right. 
All  service  ranks  the  same  with  Qod  — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst 
Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

(Pippa  sleeps.) 

The  second  volume  of  Browning's  poems  is  much  more  varied 
in  its  contents  than  the  first.  The  longer  pieces  are,  A  Blot  oiv 
the  ^Scutcheon ;  Colomhe^s  Birthday ;  The  Return  of  the  Drupes ; 
Luria;  and  A  SouVs  Tragedy.  The  shorter  ones  are  included 
under  the  heads  —  Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  and  Dramatic  Romances. 

The  most  often  mentioned,  and  chosen  for  public  reading,  o 
the  longer  poems,  or  rather  dramas,  is  the  first-named  —  "A  Blot 
on  the  'Scutcheon."  It  is  the  story  of  the  innocent,  yet  guilty 
love  of  Lady  Mildred  Tresham  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Mertoun  ;  and 
while  extremely  improbable,  the  art  of  the  author  holds  all  hostile 
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criticism  at  bay  until  the  end  of  this  intensely  powerful  sketch  is 
reached.  Afterwards,  one  may  doubt  if  such  extreme  innocence, 
—  or  rather  ignorance  —  could  possibly  have  existed  in  persons  of 
the  rank  represented,  however  neglected  their  childhood  might 
have  been ;  but  at  the  time,  one  is  powerless  within  the  magic 
circle  of  the  master-magician.  The  character  of  Lady  Mildred's 
elder  brother.  Earl  Thorold,  is  exceedingly  fine.  He  is  of  the 
older  class  of  ancestor-reverencing  English  noblemen,  who  held 
their  honor  to  the  death.  All  his  great  love  for  his  sister  only 
adds  bitterness  to  the  degradation  of  their  hitherto  untarnished 
name. 

Even  while  disagreeing  with  the  morality  of  the  "  Blot  on  the 
'Scutcheon,"  we  must  allow  that  here  at  least  is  no  Zola-like  wal- 
lowing in  filth,  and  calling  it  science  ! 

The  next  dramatic  poem  "  Colombe's  Birthday  "  brings  us  to 
foreign  ground.  One  would  really  require  an  encyclopedia  which 
should  undertake  to  explain  all  Browning's  historical  and  other 
allusions,  for  it  was  his  habit  to  presuppose  a  vast  amount  of 
information  in  his  readers.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  lady 
once  asked  the  poet  what  was  meant  by  a  certain  passage,  he 
laughingly  replied,  "  I  have  n't  the  least  idea,  but  ask  the  *  Brown- 
ing Society ! ' " 

Certainly,  it  is  a  herculean  task  to  even  glean  after  Browning ; 
and  one  which  may  well  be  sub-divided  among  his  admirers. 

Colombe,  the  young  Duchess  of  Juliers  and  Ravenstein,  is  cele- 
brating her  birthday.  News  has  come  of  a  rival  claimant  of  her 
duchy.  Prince  Berthold,  a  far-removed  cousin.  Many  of  her 
courtiers  go  over  to  him,  but  Valence,  an  advocate  of  Cleves, 
remains  faithful,  his  unspoken  love  for  Colombe  inspiring  him  to 
daring  eloquence  on  her  behalf. 

Gaucelme  and  Guibert  are  two  of  the  unfaithful  courtiers. 

Gaucelme :  — 

"  The  world 
Lives  out  of  doors,  sir,  —  not  with  you  and  me 
By  presence-chanaber,  porches,  state-room,  stairs, 
Wherever  warmth's  perpetual ;  outslde's  free 
To  every  wind  from  every  compass-point, 
And  who  may  get  nipped  needs  be  weather  wise. 
The  Prince  comes,  and  the  lady's  people  go; 
The  snow-goose  settles  down,  the  swallows  flee  — 
Why  should  they  wait  for  winter-time?    'Tis  instinct, 
Don't  you  feel  somewhat  chilly  f  '* 

(The  underlining  is  mine.     Does  not  this  line  express  volumes  ?) 
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Guibert :  — 

^*  Whoever^s  my  kind  Baint,  do  let  alone 
These  pushln^s  to  and  fro,  and  pullings  back, 
Peaceably  let  me  hang  o'  the  deviPs  arm 
The  downward  path,  if  you  can^t  pluck  me  off 
Completely  I    Let  me  live,  quite  his,  or  yours ! " 

Valence :  —  (on  recognizing  the  rapidly-emptying  court.) 
^^  When  is  man  strong,  until  he  feels  alone?*' 

Prince  Berthold :  —  (speaking  of  possible  changes.) 

^'  Hideous  truths, 
*       *       *       once  said,  grow  endurable, 
Like  waters  shuddering  from  their  central  bed, 
Black  with  the  midnight  bowels  of  the  earth. 
That,  once  up-spouted  by  an  earthquake's  throe, 
A  portent  and  a  terror  —  soon  subside. 
Freshen  apace,  take  gold  and  rainbow  hues 
In  sunshine,  sleep  in  shadow,  and  at  last 
Grow  common  to  the  earth  as  hills  or  trees.'' 

Valence :  —  (after  his  defence  of  the  Duchess'  rights  and  a 
speech  from  one  of  his  enemies  taunting  him  as  seeking  reward.) 

**  Who  thought  upon  reward?    And  yet  how  much 
Comes  after  —  oh,  what  amplest  recompense! 
Is  the  knowledge  of  her,  nought? — the  memory,  nought? 
—  Lady,  should  such  an  one  have  looked  on  you 
Ne'er  wrong  yourself  so  far  as  quote  the  world. 
And  say,  love  can  go  unrequited  here ! 
You  will  have  blessed  him  to  his  whole  lifers  end. 
Low  passions  hindered,  baser  cares  kept  back, 
All  goodness  cherished  where  you  dwelt  —  and  dwell. 
What  would  behave.    He  holds  you  —  you,  both  form 
And  mind,  in  his  —  where  self-love  makes  such  room 
For  love  of  you,  he  would  not  serve  you  now 
The  vulgar  way,  repulHC  your  enemies. 
Win  you  new  realms,  or  best,  in  saving  old 
Die  blissfully  —  that's  past  so  long  ago ! 
He  wishes  you  no  need,  thought,  care  of  him  — 
Your  good,  by  any  means,  himself  unseen. 
Away,  forgotten  I " 

"  The  Return  of  the  Druses  "  like  the  foregoing,  deals  with  a 
somewhat  unfamiliar  phase  of  history  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
bringing  in  the  Knights  Hospitallers. 

The  story  is  involved,  and  can  best  be  gleaned  from  the  drama 
itself. 
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"  Luria  "  is  a  dramatic  episode  in  which  a  Moorish  commander 
of  that  name  fights  for  the  Florentine  Republic  in  a  feud  against 
Piza.  He  is  used  as  a  tool  by  Domizia,  a  Florentine  lady,  and 
Bracchio,  Commissary  of  the  Republic,  and  when,  finding  out  the 
double-dealing  of  his  professed  allies,  he  cannot  again  aid  them, 
he  is  yet  too  noble  to  desert  to  their  enemies,  and  so  drinks  poison 
and  dies. 

Luria :  — 

*^The  sea  heaves  up,  hang;8  loaded  o*er  the  land, 
Breaks  there,  and  buries  its  tumultuous  streuf^th; 
Horror,  and  silence,  and  a  pause  awhile: 
Lo,  inland  glides  the  gulf-stream,  miles  away. 
In  rapture  of  assent,  subdued  and  still, 
'Neath  those  strange  banks,  those  unimaglned  skies!  '^ 

Domizia  ;  —  (in  soliloquy.) 

^^  This  Luria,  —  this  wild  mass  of  rage 
I  have  prepared  to  launch  against  thee  (Florence)  now : 

"A  Soul's  Tragedy"  I  found  unreadable,  therefore  cannot 
recommend  it,  whatever  may  be  its  real  merits. 

Of  the  shorter  pieces  in  this  volume,  "  In  a  Gondola,"  and  "  The 
Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  were  marked  for  more  careful  perusal 
and  study.  "  Saul  "  was  noted  as  a  specimen  of  Browning,  not 
hackneyed,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  immature 
mind. 

Of  the  "  Garden  Fancies  "  the  "  Flower's  Name  "  is  exquisitely 
graceful ;  "  Sibrandus  Schnafnabwebensis,''  (a  dry  author,  whose 
book  our  poet  dropped  into  a  hollow  tree  in  revenge,  and  after- 
wards fished  up,  all  spoiled  by  the  dripping  rain  and  insects)  is 
comic  —  satirical ;  and  the  "Soliloquy  of  a  Spanish  Cloister"  shows 
the  contrast  of  the  deadliest  jealousy  and  hate  of  one  monk  for 
another,  expressed  in  half-articulate  words  and  phrases  while  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  gardening. 

Following  are  a  series  of  unconnected  quotations,  chosen  for 
their  ability  to  stand  alone. 

"  Christina." 

"  There  are  flashes  struck  from  moonlights. 
There  are  fire-flames  noondays  kindle 
Whereby  piled-up  honors  perish. 
Whereby  swollen  ambitions  dwindle. 
While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse 
Which  for  once  had  play  unstifled 
Seems  the  sole  work  of  a  life-time 
That  away  the  rest  have  (?)  trifled.'' 
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It  appears  to  one  reader's  grammatical  instincts  that  our  author 
has  been  taking  liberties  in  the  last  line  ;  but  that  he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  doing,  as  will  be  seen  in  his  own  estimate  of  his  work, 
which  will  be  quoted  later. 

From  "  The  Lost  Mistress." 

'*  The  leaf-bads  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 
r  noticed  that  to-dav : 
One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully, 
You  know  the  red  turns  jcrey." 

The  next  quotation  is  a  vivid  word-picture,  and  would  fitly  form 
a  subject  for  a  painter. 

"  Meeting  at  Night." 

I. 

*'  The  grey  sea,  and  the  long  black  land ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon,  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  i*  the  slushy  sand ! 

II. 

'^  Then  a  mile  of  warm,  sea-scented  beach ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears ; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears. 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 

From  "  A  Lover's  Quarrel." 

^*  Three  months  ago 
When  the  mesmerizer  snow, 

With  his  hand's  first  sweep. 
Put  the  earth  to  sleep. 

^*  Here's  the  spring  back  or  close, 
When  the  almond- blossom  blows; 

We  shall  have  the  word 

In  a  minor  third 
There  is  none  but  the  cuckoo  knows : 

Heaps  of  the  guelder-rose !  " 

From  "  Up  in  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City." 

**  What  of  a  villa?    Though  winter  be  over  in  March  by  rights, 
'Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered  well  off  the  heights  : 
You  've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the  oxen  steam  and  wheeze. 
And  the  hills  oversmoked  behind  by  the  faint  grey  olive  trees. 
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*'  Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  yoa?    Tou  've  summer  all  at  once ; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April  suns, 
'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three  Angers  week, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red  bell.** 

From  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence." 

**  White  and  wide 
And  washed  by  the  morning  water  —  gold 
Florence  lay  out  on  the  mountain-side.'' 

"  There's  a  fancy  some  lean  to,  and  others  hate  — 
That,  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins. 
New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  state  — 

^*  Yet  I  hardly  know.    When  a  soul  has  seen 
By  the  means  of  Evil  that  Good  is  best, 
And  through  earth  and  its  noise  what  is  heaven^s  serene. 
When  our  faith  in  the  same  has  stood  the  test,  — 

^'  Why,  the  child  grown  man,  you  burn  the  rod, 
The  uses  of  labor  are  surely  done ; 
There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God : 
And  I  have  had  trouble  enough,  for  one." 

Another  exquisite  word-picture  occurs  in  the  poem  entitled 
"  De  Gustibus  "  :  — 

"  A  castle,  preciplce-encurled. 
In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Appenine." 

Home-thoughts  from  Abroad. 

I. 

'^  O,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now  I 

II. 

*^  And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows. 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops,  —  at  the  bent  spray's  edge  — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  —  he  sings  each  song  twice  over. 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 
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And  though  the  fields  look  rou^h  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower  — 
—  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  I '' 

From  "  By  the  Fireside,"  which  is  beautiful  throughout. 

viir. 

'^  A  turn,  and  we  stand  in  the  heart  of  things. 
The  woods  are  round  us,  heaped  and  dim ; 
From  slab  to  slab  how  it  slips  and  springs,  — 
The  thread  of  water,  single  and  slim, 
Through  the  ravage  some  torrent  brings.'' 

X. 

^^  On  our  other  side  is  the  stralght-up  rock; 
And  a  path  Is  kept  'twixt  the  gorge  and  it 
By  boulder-stones,  where  lichens  mock 
The  marks  of  a  moth,  and  small  ferns  fit 
Their  feet  to  the  polished  block. 

XI. 

*^  Oh  the  sense  of  the  yellow  mountain-flowers. 
And  thorny  balls,  each  three  in  one. 
The  chestnuts  throw  on  our  path  in  showers ! 
For  the  drop  of  the  woodland  fruit 's  begun 
These  early  November  hours, 

XII. 

*^  That  crimson  the  creeper's  leaf  across 
Like  a  splash  of  blood,  intense,  abrupt, 
O  'er  a  shield  else  gold  from  rim  to  boss. 
And  lay  it  for  show  on  the  fairy-cupped 
Elf-needed  mat  of  moss." 


XIV. 

*^  And  yonder,  at  the  foot  of  the  fronting  ridge 
That  takes  the  turn  to  a  ride  beyond, 
Is  the  chapel  reached  by  the  one-arched  bridge. 
Where  the  water  is  stopped  in  a  stagnant  pond, 
Danced  over  by  the  midge. 

XV. 

*^  The  chapel  and  bridge  are  of  stone  alike 
Blackish  grey,  and  mostly  wet ; 
Cut  hemp-stalks  steep  In  the  narrow  dyke, 
See  here  again,  how  the  lichens  fret, 
And  the  roots  of  the  ivy  strike!  " 
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XXXIV. 

"  Silent  the  crumbliog  bridjce  we  cross, 
And  pity  and  praise  the  chapel  sweet, 
And  care  about  the  frescoes  loss, 
And  wish  for  our  souls  a  like  retreat, 
And  wonder  at  the  moss.'' 


XXXVI. 

^^  We  stop  and  look  In  through  the  grate, 
See  the  little  porch  and  rustic  door, 
Read  duly  the  dead  builders  date : 
Then  crossed  the  bridge  that  we  crossed  before, 
Take  the  path  again,  —  but  wait ! 

XXXVII. 

'^  Oh  moment,  one  and  infinite! 
The  water  slips  o  *er  stock  and  stone ; 
The  West  is  tender,  hardly  bright : 
How  grey  at  once  is  the  evening  grown 
One  star,  its  chrysolite !  " 


LI. 

^^  I  am  named  and  known  by  that  moment^s  feat ; 
There  took  my  station  and  degree ; 
So  grew  my  own  small  life  complete. 
As  nature  obtained  her  best  of  me  — 
One  born  to  love  you,  sweet  I  ** 

"  Two  in  the  Campagna  "  illustrates  the  fickleness  of  lovers. 
In  the  "  Serenade  at  the  Villa  "  there  is  a  fine  use  of  inanimate 
objects  to  express  human  passions.      The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Oh,  how  dark  your  villa  was 

Windows  fa.^t  and  obdurate  I 
How  the  garden  grudged  me  grass 
Where  I  stood  —  the  iron  gate 

Oround  its  teeth  to  let  me  pass  I 


»» 


A  line  from  "Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,"  (organist)  is 
fine:  — 


(( 


See,  our  huge  house  of  the  sounds !  " 


"  The  Guardian  Angel  —  A  Picture  at  Fano,"  (by  Guercino) 
will  repay  further  study. 
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And  in  concluding  the  review  of  the  second  volume,  let  us  read 
together  this  quotation  from  the  poem  entitled  "  Waring : "  — 

^^  Some  mild  eve  when  woods  grew  sappy, 
And  the  early  moths  had  sprung 
To  life  from  many  a  trembling  sheath. 
Woven  the  warm  boughs  beneath ; 
While  small  birds  said  to  themselves 
What  soon  should  be  actual  song 
And  young  gnats,  by  tens  and  twelves 
Made  as  if  they  were  the  throng 
That  crowd  around,  and  carry  aloft 
The  sound  they  have  nursed,  so  sweet  and  pure 
Out  of  a  myriad  noises  soft. 
Into  a  tune  that  can  endure 
Amid  the  noise  of  a  July  noon. 
When  all  God's  creatures  crave  their  boon. 
All  at  once,  and  all  in  tune/' 


PREPARATORT  DEPARTMENTS  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  COLLEGES. 

PRES.  CUAS.  W.  SUPER,   ATHENS,  OHIO. 

IT  is  well  known  that  many,  perhaps  most,  Western  colleges  and 
titular  universities  have  preparatory  departments  connected 
with  them.  These  preparatory  departments  are  feeders  for  the 
college  classes,  and  in  them  students  who  have  been  "  graduated  " 
from  the  country  and  village  schools  pass  from  one  to  three  years 
before  they  are  ready  for  freshmen.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
they  detract  somewhat  from  the  dignity  of  the  institutions  with 
which  they  are  connected,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  circumstances 
which  called  them  into  being  fully  justify  their  existence  even 
now.  They  supply  a  need  that  can  be  met  in  no  other  way,  at 
least  not  nearly  so  well.  They  are  the  means  of  bringing  into 
the  colleges  a  large  number  of  young  people  who,  but  for  them 
would  be  debarred  from  the  advantages  of  the  higher  education. 
They  make  felt  the  need  and  show  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education  in  a  way  that  no  other  institution  can.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  there  were  in  existence  a  good  many  "  old-fashioned  " 
academies  and  seminaries  in  which  boys  and  sometimes  girls  were 
prepared  for  college.  A  few  of  these  still  live  and  fewer  still  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition.     Whether  the  provisions  made  for  students 
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in  the  elementary  branches  by  the  colleges  themselves  has  taken 
away  their  rauon  cT  Stre^  or  whether  the  broadening  of  the  required 
work  for  entering  college  has  rendered  necessary  more  extensive 
"  plants  "  than  could  well  be  provided  for  by  private  means,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  no  longer  much  need  of  them.  The  pre- 
paratory work  can  in  most  cases  be  more  rapidly  and  more  thor- 
oughly done  than  under  the  former  regime.  The  teachers  are 
usually  more  experienced,  for  even  where  some  of  the  instruction 
is  given  by  tutors  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  older  men,  a 
fact  that  is  reasonably  certain  to  insure  a  pretty  high  grade  of 
work.  The  academy  was  often  taught  by  a  student  just  from 
college  who  had  the  ministry  or  some  other  profession  in  view, 
and  only  engaged  in  this  temporary  employment  to  replenish  a 
thin  purse.  This  is  now  not  often  the  case.  But  again,  young 
people  thus  placed  are  early  brought  in  contact  with  the  higher 
work  of  the  college  and  with  students  who  know  much  more  than 
themselves.  In  this  way  a  desire  is  often  aroused  to  pursue  the 
work  of  education  to  the  end,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  experi- 
ence proves,  "where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  Then  too, 
our  term  "  High  School "  is  about  as  elastic  as  our  term  "  Uni- 
versity." We  have  high  schools  that  prepare  students  for  the 
Freshman  class  of  any  college,  and  we  have  "  universities  "  that 
do  the  same.  Many  a  village,  and  occasionally  a  country  district, 
has  its  high  school  and  its  commencement  with  all  the  attendant 
ceremonies  of  graduation,  the  graduates  of  which  have  only  a 
meager  English  education  and  nothing  more.  Other  high  schools 
have  in  their  course  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  full  college 
curriculum,  except  Greek.  Their  students  finish  in  two  or  three 
months  a  branch  upon  which  a  college  student  would  probably 
spend  two  or  three  terms.  What  need  have  these  graduates  of 
further  "  schooling ! "  A  large  majority  of  Western  high  schools 
arranged  their  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  making  them  rep- 
resent a  complete  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  only  a 
minority  of  these  schools  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  their 
graduates  attending  any  institution  of  learning  after  completing 
it. 

Further,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  young  people  found  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  West  are  from  the  country  and  the  smaller  villages. 
They  cannot  prepare  for  college  at,  or  near  home,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  that  if  they  go  away  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
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education  they  may  as  well  locate  themselves  once  for  all  until 
they  are  "  through."  In  many  cases  where  students  have  made 
the  best  preparation  for  college  at  home  that  circumstances  will 
permit  it  is  usually  very  irregular,  that  is,  some  subjects  have 
been  fairly  mastered  while  others,  generally  the  languages  have 
been  almost  or  quite  neglected.  If,  therefore,  in  the  further  pur- 
suit of  their  studies  they  are  allowed  to  push  ahead  in  those 
already  begun,  and  bring  up  their  "  requisitions  "  as  they  have 
opportunity,  they  are  able  to  save  considerable  time.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  student  has  finished  all  his  preparatory 
work  except  Greek.  It  would  be  clearly  a  loss  of  time,  which 
few  can  afiford,  if  he  were  compelled  to  spend  a  year  or  two  on 
this  alone.  But  if  admitted  to  college  he  can  push  ahead  in  the 
other  required  branches  as  fast  as  possible,  and  still  learn  enough 
Greek  to  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  usual  four  years. 

If  there  were  a  general  concensus  among  educators  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  necessary  or,  at  least,  most  natural  sequence  of 
studies,  and  this  concensus  demanded  that  languages  should  pre- 
cede the  sciences  and  mathematics,  any  other  order  would  be  open 
to  serious  objections.  But  so  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
can  be  no  serious  objections  to  a  student's  taking  the  subjects  in 
such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient  for  him,  provided  he  has  made 
that  preparation  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  with  advantage 
whatever  he  elects.  Experience  has  proved  that  languages  may 
be  begun  and  pursued  with  profit  after  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  studies  that  can  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
English.  Literature,  for  example,  has  been  brought  down  much 
nearer  the  age  of  childhood  than  it  was  in  any  course  of  study  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  transfer  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  sound  pedagogy.  There  is  good  reason, 
too,  for  believing  that  the  student  ought  also  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy  and  the  principles  of  civil 
government  early  in  his  course.  These  facts,  together  with  others 
that  might  be  cited,  tend  to  show  that  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments as  now  carried  on  in  connection  with  many  Western  col- 
leges are  doing  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of  education.  On  the 
contrary  they  bring  a  college  diploma  within  the  reach  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  persons  who  but  for  them  would  not 
think  of  seeking  this  honor. 

But  another  fact  is  that  there  have  been  until  recently  compara- 
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tively  few  universities,  even  among  those  institutions  that  have  a 
recognized  claim  to  this  title,  wholly  with  preparatory  depart- 
ments. The  assumption  that  a  student  with  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  an  English  education,  and  without  any  systematic  habits 
of  study,  is  not  a  "  Prep  "  if  he  happens  to  be  enrolled  in  a  profes- 
sional school  is  wholly  gratuitous.  Yet  this  is  just  the  condition 
of  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  of  a  considerable  majority,  of  the 
students  in  law  and  medicine  in  many  of  the  higher  institutions 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  —  or  if  it  is  not  now  it  has  been  until 
quite  recently.  One  does  not  need  to  go  so  far  West  to  find  such 
things.  President  Jordan  recently  wrote,  "Taking  the  countiy 
over,  of  all  classes  of  students,  those  in  medicine  are  as  a  rule 
(and  such  a  rule  admits  of  many  individual  exceptions)  the  most 
reckless  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  most  careless  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  and  of  decencies  in  general  of  any  class  of  students 
whatsoever."  These  are  all  characteristics  of  the  average  "  Prep," 
resulting  primarily  from  the  lack  of  self-directive  power  and  will- 
training  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  properly  constructed  educa- 
tional curriculum  to  implant  in  the  student.  Yet  these  lawless 
boys  and  young  men  have,  at  least  until  recently,  been  admitted 
to  most  of  our  universities  that  have  a  medical  department,  and 
probably  looked  down  with  lofty  disdain  upon  the  preparatory 
student  in  the  average  college,  as  if  he  belonged  to  an  inferior 
class  of  beings.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  if  such  persons  could  have  been  placed  in  a  well 
conducted  preparatory  school  where  they  would  have  been  under 
proper  surveillance,  no  matter  whether  they  were  fifteen,  twenty- 
five,  or  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  moral  condition  of  the  aver- 
age medical  student  is  easily  explained  when  we  remember  that 
the  medical  profession  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  college 
graduates  than  either  law  or  theology.  Those  of  our  schools  of 
law  and  medicine  that  continue  to  admit  persons  who  have  not 
even  a  respectable  common  school  education  should  be  strongly 
urged  for  the  honor  of  the  profession  to  establish  preparatory 
departments  in  connection  with  the  professional  schools  where 
candidates  may  get  some  training  in  the  English  branches  and  be 
under  some  sort  of  moral  restraint  while  preparing  for  their  pro- 
spective profession.  Latin  and  history  might  also  be  added  with 
advantage,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  candidates  for  the  professions  would  be  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  acquiring  some  general  cul- 
ture. 

These  seem  to  be  sound  pedagogical  reasons  why,  in  some  sub- 
jects at  least,  the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  the  advance  por- 
tions should  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  beginner.  In  this  country 
the  higher  work  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers,  while  the  elements  are  relegated  to  tutors  either  in  fact 
or  name.  Yet  a  professor  of  language  and  literature  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  grammar,  even  if  he  would  do  so.  When  the  lan- 
guage is  a  foreign  one  to  the  student  the  grammar  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject.  The  Greeks  called  literature 
ypafifiara,  the  Romans  Litterae,  a  terminology  that  shows  how 
closely  the  highest  expression  of  thought  was  always  associated 
with  the  alphabet,  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost  nations  of  antiq- 
uity. An  adumbration  of  the  ancient  concept  still  rests  upon 
the  terms  used  in  all  modern  civilized  languages  to  designate  the 
expression  of  thought  in  artistic  form.  The  celebrated  Roman 
rhetorician,  Quintilian,  would  begin  the  instruction  of  the  future 
orator  with  the  simplest  elements  of  speech,  and  insist  that  all  of 
it  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  shall  be  of  equal  excellence. 

What  is  true  of  language  and  literature  is  also  true  of  several 
other  subjects  ;  in  fact  all  the  historical  studies  are  closely  akin  in 
this  respect  that  it  is  difficult  to  designate  some  parts  as  elemen- 
tary and  others  as  advanced.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  thor- 
oughly a  teacher  understands  his  subject  the  more  efficient  will 
be  his  teaching.  This  being  the  case  it  is  evident  that  if  he  has 
more  than  one  class  they  will  be  better  served  if  they  occupy  suc- 
cessive stages  of  advancement  than  when  they  are  on  the  same 
plane.  There  will,  of  course,  be  exceptions,  but  the  statement  is 
true  in  general.  The  teacher  who  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
his  subject,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  its 
powers  and  limitations,  will  also  be  best  able  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  needs  of  his  pupils. 

I  have  known  not  a  few  solitary  students  who  had  gained  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  of  history  and  literature  merely  as 
knowledge,  and  who  wrote  English  as  well  as  some  German  pro- 
fessors write  their  vernacular,  but  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
foreign  language.  They  likewise  manifested  a  sort  of  angularity 
in  knowledge  and  conduct  which  is  so  generally  characteristic  of 
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persons  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  association  with  other 
persons  who  are  as  well  or  better  informed  than  themselves.  Yet 
such  students  were  not  inferior  in  power  of  concentration,  mental 
^rasp  and  extent  of  information  to  the  average  freshman  or 
sophomore.  They  decide  to  attain  a  collegiate  degree  and  are 
prepared  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  branches.  But  in  the 
languages  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  college  or  university 
pure  and  simple ;  so  they  must  go  where  there  is  a  prepara- 
tory department.  Where  the  two  exist  together  they  can  keep 
up  with  their  college  classes  and  do  the  elementary  work  in  addi- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  a  great  boon  to  such  students,  even  if 
we  admit  that  they  labor  under  some  disadvantages  or  under  con- 
ditions that  are  not  ideally  the  best.  The  relation  of  such  per- 
sons to  the  elementary  branches  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
student  in  a  German  university  who  desires  to  pursue  a  subject 
not  taught  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  our  collegiate 
-courses  are  too  long  for  persons  who  intend  to  enter  professional 
life.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  there  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
<)onditions  a  justification  for  a  preparatory  department  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  college.  There  is  no  natural 
boundary  between  the  freshman  and  the  sub-freshman  classes ; 
nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  the  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  college  at  any  time,  and  in  any  one  study  in 
which  he  has  made  the  necessary  preparation.  He  should  also 
have  the  privilege  of  pushing  forward  in  any  study,  no  matter 
how  elementar}%  as  fast  as  he  can.  There  is  no  magic  potency  in 
the  traditional  four  years'  course.  When  the  student  has  the  time 
^nd  the  inclination  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  he  can, 
under  most  circumstances,  largely  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge 
beyond  what  is  required  for  a  degree.  But  many  are  without  the 
former  and  more  do  not  have  the  latter :  both  want  all  they  do  to 
count  toward  the  desired  degree.  It  is  important,  then,  to  pre- 
vent loss  or  waste  of  time  that  all  studies  be  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  receive  due  recognition  in  the  final  summing  up. 

It  is  a  question  whether  after  all,  our  term  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment is  not  a  good  deal  of  a  misnomer.  Why  not  allow  the 
student  to  enter  the  college  at  the  lowest  point  for  which  instruc- 
tion can  be  provided  ?  This  is  substantially  the  plan  pursued  in 
most  countries  of  continental  Europe,  though  the  term  "  univer- 
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sity "  has  there  a  more  clearly  defined  signification  than  here. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  collegiate  course  should  not  require 
seven  years  for  its  completion  rather  than  four,  or  vice  versa. 

But  again,  many  "  Western  "  students  who  seek  the  knowledge 
and  culture  offered  by  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  are 
mature  men.  They  think  and  feel  and  act  like  men.  They  have 
a  definite  object  before  them.  Often  their  fathers,  in  almost  all 
cases  their  grandfathers,  have  been  pioneers.  Not  unfrequently 
they  have  themselves  shared  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  The 
desire  for  knowledge  has  sprung  up  in  them  after  they  have 
attained  the  years  of  mature  manhood.  Some  of  them  are  teach- 
ers with  several  years  of  experience  behind  them.  They  have 
no  affinity  with  boys  and  no  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  aver- 
age youth.  They  are  fit  to  associate  with  men  and  can  do  the 
work  of  men  in  some  of  the  collegiate  departments.  It  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  with  them  to  enter  a  high  school,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  loss  of  time  to  which  they  would  be  subjected.  If  the 
way  to  a  degree  lies  through  it  exclusively,  or  even  through  the 
village  academy,  they  will  be  pretty  sure  not  to  take  it.  But  if 
such  students  are  allowed  to  enter  a  college  having  a  preparatory 
department  in  connection,  to  be  treated  as  men  though  they  may 
be  compelled  to  take  up  the  rudiments  of  some  subjects,  they 
often  do  so  and  finish  an  entire  course  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  with  honor  to  their  alma  mater.  Dull  boys,  too,  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  physically  overgrown,  not  unfrequently 
leave  the  high  school  because  they  have  been  distanced  by  their 
peers  in  age.  To  such  the  college  with  its  broader  curriculum 
often  offers  a  field  of  study  that  is  congenial  and  in  which  they 
are  destined  to  be  successful.  Perhaps,  on  general  principles  this 
is  allowing  the  election  of  studies  rather  too  early,  but  there  are 
many  somewhat  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  of  decided  advantage. 

But  enough  has  been  said  here  to  explain  what  to  many  seems 
an  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  educational  status.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  or  will  be  perma- 
nent. We  shall  outgrow  it  after  a  while,  at  least  in  a  large  meas- 
ure. For  the  present,  however,  the  "  Western  "  Preparatory  De- 
partment can  fully  justify  its  existence.  It  has  filled  a  want  that 
could  not  have  been  filled  otherwise  at  all,  or  at  least  not  nearly 
80  well. 
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THE     WOMAN'S    EDUCATIONAL     MOVEMENT  IN 

GERMANY. 

A.   WITTE,  CHARLESTON,   8.  C. 

THE  last  number  for  1891  of  the  monthly  paper  issued  m  Ger- 
many by  the  Society  "Woman's-educational-reform,"  "Frau- 
enberuf "  (Vocation  of  Women),  contains  several  articles  of 
interest  to  those  who  sympathize  with  the  woman's  movement. 
An  account  is  given  of  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  Union, 
held  in  Erfurt  in  October.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  increase 
in  membership ;  at  the  first  annual  meeting  120,  at  the  second  246 
and  at  the  third  423. 

Their  chief  object  at  present  is  to  found  a  gymnasium  or  college 
for  girls,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  professions,  or  fit  them  for 
positions  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  need  be. 
Unfortunately  Germany  is  crowded  with  those  who  must.  Lack 
of  support  in  this  matter  from  those  in  whose  hands  the  power 
lies  to  grant  their  wishes,  has  induced  them  now  to  appeal  to  all 
who  appreciate  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  and  to  col- 
lect funds  to  enable  them  to  build  it. 

"  Of  coui-se,"  they  say,  "  scoffers  will  not  be  wanting  who  will 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  we  could  dream  of  raising  an  amount  large 
enough  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  school."  But  to  such 
they  cite  the  examples  which  other  unions  show.  Imposing  mis- 
sion societies  have  been  founded  in  the  same  way,  by  voluntary 
contributions.  "  Should  it  really  be  so  difficult,"  they  ask,  "  to 
find  enough  unprejudiced  people  in  Germany  who  will  make  a 
small  sacrifice  for  the  natural  right  of  woman  for  education.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  nation  of  thinkers. 
•  .  .  .  A  small  beginning  of  a  great  thing,  let  that  be  our  con- 
viction." 

It  had  been  suggested  to  receive  men  as  well  as  women  for 
membership.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  further  the 
cause,  and  that  their  number  and  names  would  be  in  some  meas- 
ure a  sign  of  the  extent  to  which  their  aims  were  considered 
reasonable.  And  the  editress  of  "  Frauenberuf  "  expressed  her- 
self as  follows  :     "  I  move  that  from  now  on,  we  receive  men  also 
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as  members  of  our  society.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  ac- 
quiescence in  our  endeavors  is  not  confined  to  the  ranks  of  women 
alone,  the  want  of  sympathy  not  alone  to  be  found  in  those  of  the 
men,  but  that  we  have  enemies  to  our  cause  among  our  own  sex 
as  well  as  friends  among  the  other,  if  we  should  accept  that 
this  depends  upon  sex,  then  we  should  fall  into  the  errors  of  our 
opponents  who  also  judge  of  all  qualities  as  sexual.  I  think  that 
all  the  prejudiced  men  and  prejudiced  women  belong  on  one  side, 
the  unprejudiced  men  and  the  unprejudiced  women  upon  the 
other  ;  but  not  all  the  men,  prejudiced  and  unprejudiced  upon  the 
one,  and  all  women  prejudiced  and  unprejudiced  upon  the  other 
side.  We  cannot  take  for  granted  that  once  for  all,  all  women 
are  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  all  men  inimical  to  it;  but  that 
the  most  just  and  intelligent  on  both  sides  will  further  our  eman- 
cipation and  approve  it.  Let  us  try  to  win  such.  We  will  not 
be  suspected  of  taking  refuge  with  the  other  sex  because  we  are 
incapable  of  helping  ourselves,  for  we  have  already  done  so. 
Without  the  aid  of  men  we  have  prepared  that  way,  which  alone 
in  future  we  are  to  follow.  We  have  grasped  the  initiative  ;  if 
we  can  hasten  its  accomplishment  by  introducing  men  who  wish 
us  well  into  our  society,  then,  I  think,  we  should  gladly  embrace 
this  opportunity  which  brings  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  consum- 
mation of  our  aims." 

Some  of  the  members  were  advocating  the  incorporation  of  this 
union  with  other  existing  societies.  But  the  editress  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  this  measure,  she  felt,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  own  positive  designs,  it  is  best  to  remain 
as  staunchly  independent  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

Their  object  is  a  fixed  one ;  the  determination  to  obtain  for 
women  the  right  of  education,  the  opportunity  to  study  profes- 
sions (most  especially  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy)  and 
the  right  to  exercise  their  knowledge,  for  even  the  latter  is  not 
granted  in  most  instances. 

They  entertain  no  vague  sentimental  ambitions,  it  is  simply  the 
great  necessity  they  see  gaping  like  a  dark  uncompromising  abyss 
before  them,  for  giving  the  hundreds  of  unsupported  women  all 
around  them  the  means  to  earn  their  bread.  They  wish  the  same 
educational  advantages  awarded  to  women  which  are  given  the 
men.  They  want  a  thoroughly  equipped  college  for  women,  and 
repudiate  any  partial  arrangement. 
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Oae  caanot  fail  to  appreciate  the  impatieace  at  the  extreme 
immovability  of  their  countrymen  in  their  behalf  which  makes 
itself  just  a  little  felt  in  the  following :  "  The  society  desires  free 
access  for  women  to  all  professions,  so  far  as  such  be  practicable, 
it  demands  the  right  to  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties,  the 
restraining  and  limiting  of  which  is  unjust.  If  the  opponents 
assert  that  the  feminine  sex  is  not  equal  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical  exertions  which  these  professions  demand,  we  must  tell 
them  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  take  for  granted  as  proof,  what  has 
not  been  established  by  trial.  If  the  assertion  be  a  correct  one, 
then  it  must  be  just  the  German  women  —  for  in  other  countries 
the  higher  professions  are  practised  by  women  —  who  are  men- 
tally and  physically  weak.  Are  the  lower  vocations  then,  the 
work  in  factories  and  home-industry  more  endurable  ?  In  the  first 
place  the  efforts  of  the  society  are  on  behalf  of  those  women  who 
are  without  supporters.  The  married  ones  are  not  to  be  torn  from 
their  natural  vocation,  and  it  has  no  intention  of  destroying  the 
foundations  of  the  family.  Its  sole  aim  is  higher  education  for 
women^  it  does  not  wish  to  abolish  marriage  and  family  ties,  but 
much  more,  to  establish  them  more  firmly." 

Another  of  the  members  then  arose,  and  spoke  on  the  old  say- 
ing :  The  women  shall  be  silent  in  the  congregation  !  "  The  say- 
ing "  she  said  "  has  been  taken  from  a  mediaeval  legend.  There 
was  a  talking  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Cathedral  of  Spires.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  year  1146,  when  Bishop  Bernhard  of  Clairveaux 
was  summoning  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  to  the  second  Crusade 
in  the  presence  of  this  picture,  it  called  out  to  him  :  '  Unde  tam 
tarde  Sancte  Bernharde?'  (why  so  late  Saint  Bernhard?).  That 
vexed  the  priest  and  he  replied :  '  Taceat  mulier  in  ecclesia ! '  (the 
woman  shall  be  silent  in  the  church).  Therefore  the  image  of 
the  virgin  was  silent  forevermore,  and  the  woman  henceforth  is 
silent  in  the  law,  in  administration,  in  the  house 

"Women  have  earned  rewards  as  singers,  actresses,  and  in  other 
arts,  why  cannot  they  succeed  as  teachers  of  scientific  studies,  as 
representatives  of  academical  professions.  Instead  of  this  it  is 
demanded  of  woman  all  her  life  through,  to  fill  a  Dana'ide  vase 
with  cares,  labor  and  trouble,  without  being  able  to  set  in  a  firm 
bottom ;  one  still  seems  to  hold  fast  to  the  idea  that  his  larger 
measure  of  physical  strength  awards  the  man  a  larger  measure  of 
rights."  And  she  quotes  America  as  giving  so  many  more  advant- 
ages to  women. 
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The  life  of  the  students  (women)  in  Zurich  was  commented 
upon,  called  forth  by  charges  sometimes  made  against  them  by- 
persons  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things.  Love  affairs  between  the 
men  and  women  studying  there  are  very  rare.  ''  Time  for  loaf- 
ing like  the  students  (men)  is  utterly  wanting  to  them,  their 
leisure  outside  of  their  studies,  is  all  absorbed  in  making  their 
dresses,  —  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  make  these  themselves, — 
preparing  their  meals  and  taking  the  exercise  necessary  for 
health." 

Upon  the  last  page  of  the  magazine  is  a  reply  to  a  speech,  in 
the  form  of  an  open  letter.  It  is  a  cutting,  yet  in  the  face  of  its 
absolute  truth  cannot  be  called  an  immoderate,  letter.  It  might 
be  well  worth  translating  in  order  to  show  how  wide  apart  are 
the  man's  and  the  woman's  version  : 

"Respected  Sir !  Your  speech  in  the  debate  (in  the  Weimari- 
schen  Landtage)  on  the  demands  of  the  '  German  woman's-reform- 
union,'  culminated  in  the  observation,  that  woman  through  culti- 
vation of  her  intelligence  and  logical  thought,  would  lose  half  her 
charm  for  men  —  upon  which  grounds  her  striving  for  intellectual 
training  should  be  fought  against  with  all  possible  means  on  the 
side  of  the  men. 

"  Very  well,  if  the  woman  were  nothing  more  than  a  plaything 
for  the  idle  hours  of  the  seriously  engaged  man,  then  they  would 
be  perfectly  right,  if  they  should  endeavor  to  retain  for  the  femi- 
nine sex  its  naiveti^  (in  German  called  einfalt,  simplicity)  as  much 
as  possible.  For  if  one  should  desire  a  child  not  to  play  with  a 
pretty  toy,  but  always  to  gaze  at  it  seriously  and  to  reflect  upon 
it,  then  this  toy  would  surely  soon  lose  all  charm  for  the  child. 

"  But  we  women  feel  ourselves  above  being  playthings,  and  we 
demand  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a  right  that  the  man  shall  also 
recognize  in  us  the  human  being ;  a  person,  whose  purest  and 
highest  enjoyment  is  thought.  How  meanly  men  in  general  still 
think  of  us  is  best  proved  to  us  by  such  speeches  as  yours. 
And  this  depreciation  is  not  especially  remarkable,  as  women  have 
submitted  for  hundreds  of  years  to  lowering  themselves  —  probably 
in  the  assumption  that  they  were  acting  most  morally.  Only 
now,  in  our  age,  after  hard  struggles,  they  have  at  last  penetrated 
to  the  knowledge  that :     '  He  who  lowers  himself,  lowers  mankind,'^ 

"  Permeated  with  this  knowledge,  we  women  cannot  permit  that 
anyone  should  oppose  to  our  earnest,  pure  endeavors,  the  objec- 
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tion  that  we  would  lose  in  charm  by  it.  Upon  thin  risk  we  may 
quietly  venture  to  hold  fast  to  our  object,  for  that  man  who  values 
nothing  else  in  us  than  feminine  attractions,  he  —  we  can  say  this 
without  undue  self-exaltation  —  he  is  not  worthy  of  us.  To  the 
remaining  gentlemen  who  emphasize,  that  each  girl  should  above 
all  be  educated  to  be  a  good  housewife,  I  can  only  reply :  You 
are  only  thinking  of  how  the  future  husband  of  this  girl  will  fare, 
(f  she  marries  one  of  these  days.  But  what  becomes  of  her,  if 
she  does  not  marry,  that  is  of  secondary  consideration  to  you. 
First,  provide  for  the  girl  herself — as  to  the  welfare  of  her  future 
husband,  there  is,  I  believe,  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  that,  after 
her  engagement.  A  woman  of  firm  character  will  take  these 
duties  seriously  too  I " 

Of  late  this  movement  has  been  going  rapidly  forward  in  Ger- 
many. The  women  were  growing  desperate  at  the  state  of  affairs, 
which,  instead  of  improving,  have  been  growing  worse  for  them 
year  by  year.  There,  the  question,  what  is  to  become  of  them ! 
is  at  present  a  burning  one.  What  can  they  do  in  order  to  find  a 
sufficient  amount  of  honorable  employment  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence and  provide  them  against  want.  The  hew  and  cry  is 
always  :  the  woman  must  follow  her  natural  vocation,  be  wife  and 
mother ;  her  work  is  in  the  house,  to  care  for  husband  and  chil- 
dren. But  that  everlasting  answer  is  maddening  now  as  a  re- 
joinder to  the  petition  for  work  in  order  that  they  may  not  starve. 

In  Germany  there  are  one  million  more  women  than  men.  So 
that  it  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  one  million  of  them  cannot  mar- 
ry, will  never  have  the  opportunity.  Do  these  advisera  wish  them 
perhaps  to  share  the  husbands  of  some  married  million  with  them  ? 
They  could  scarcely  advocate  virtue  and  morality  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  time-worn  exhortation.  It  must  be  then,  that  all 
such  as  would  still  speak  with  scorn  of  "  old  maids,"  are  advocates 
of  mormonism  !  No  disrespect  is  meant,  only  no  other  reason 
happens  to  occur  to  me  to  enable  me  to  account  for  this  remark- 
able tenacity  to  that  old,  old  theory. 

Genuany's  women  in  that  land  of  study  and  erudition  are  send- 
ing in  petitions  to  the  government  year  after  year,  to  beg  that 
the  educational  advantages  their  brothers  enjoy  may  be  extended 
to  them  also.  They  feel,  as  every  just  person  would,  that  in  de- 
manding the  liberty  to  exercise  their  abilities,  they  ask  nothing 
unreasonable.     For  even  should  one  stoop  to  consider  seriously 
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such  objections  as  animate  the  speaker  referred  to  above  and  oth- 
ers like  him,  they  may  be  assured  that,  unfortunately^  there  will 
always  be  women  enough  left  for  them  who  will  be  sufficiently 
uneducated  and  naive  to  suit  their  tastes.  They  unconsciously 
compliment  us  in  immediately  seeing  before  their  terrified  eyes  a» 
the  result  of  the  mere  permission  to  study,  a  whole  world  of 
learned  women.  They  (the  women)  want  no  positions  which 
they  are  unable  to  fill.  They  only  wish  that  their  work  should 
be  valued  equally  with  that  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  worth. 
Work  of  equal  value  should  be  remunerated  equally,  irrespective 
of  sex.  Then  where  the  labor  is  merely  of  a  physical  nature,  for 
instance  in  the  fields,  and  the  woman  be  weaker  and  less  able  to 
endure,  or  yield  the  same  results,  then  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
she  should  receive  less  than  the  man.  But  the  amount  should  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  labor  accomplished.  The  kind  of  work 
should  be  paid,  not  the  kind  of  person. 

A  very  good  instance  of  the  difference  made  between  men  and 
women  in  Germany,  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady  teach- 
ing in  one  of  the  large  cities.  In  one  of  the  "  pensions,"  the 
position  as  lecturer  on  German  literature  was  given  up  by  its  pro- 
fessor, because  the  hours  did  not  happen  to  suit  him.  And  the 
principal  came  to  her,  asking  if  she  would  deliver  the  lectures  in 
his  stead ;  she  knew  of  no  one  so  competent.  The  Herr  Profes- 
sor had  received  ten  marks  an  hour,  would  she  take  them  at  three  ! 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  her  answer.  And  this  was  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  ability,  and  of  a  vast  amount  of  information. 
Speaking  of  her  one  day,  a  young  girl  said  to  me  with  a  certain 
awe  :  "  They  say  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  D  .  .  .  . ! "  And 
I  was  fully  confident  of  it.  Her  lectures  charmed,  inspired  me, 
they  incited  me  to  read  and  study  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
what  she  told  us. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  attending  a  course  with  a  professor  of 
note.  But  the  contrast  was  so  immense  between  the  great  man's 
studied  lessons,  which  he  half  read  from  notes,  half  recited  like  a 
much-conned  task,  and  the  other's  charming,  spirited  flow  of  lan- 
guage (she  seemed  to  impart  her  knowledge  because  she  loved  the 
subject,  —  explaining  deep  ideas  so  clearly  and  easily  that  none 
could  fail  to  understand  them)  that  I  left  the  renowned  professor's 
classroom,  and  spent  those  hours  listening  to  a  woman.  This  was 
my  own  experience,  how  many  others  have  similar  ones  to  relate  ? 
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And  yet  teaching  is  almost  the  only  occupation  offered  for 
women  of  refinement.  But  all  cannot  be  teachei'S..  Outside  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  far  too  many  of  them  already,  all  have  not 
the  capacity,  and  many  have  not  the  means  or  opportunity  to 
study  the  length  of  time  required  to  pass  the  severe  teacher's 
examination,  without  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  hold  posi- 
tions in  schools.  But  even  if  this  Rubicon  has  been  crossed,  they 
stand  on  the  opposite  shore  again  with  empty  hands  —  there  is  no 
place  for  them,  others  much  ahead  of  them  are  waiting  still.  And 
who  heeds  their  agonizing,  imminent  distress !  And  if,  poor 
things,  after  weary  waiting,  weary  wasting  of  strength  upon  some 
hardly  won  employment,  they  obtain  a  much  sought  position,  it 
means  hard  work,  and  seldom  more  than  just  enough  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

What  could  be  a  more  indisputable  proof  that  this  department 
is  over  full,  than  the  fact,  that  if,  even  after  having  passed  their 
teacher's  examination,  they  should  at  any  time  be  prevented 
through  one  cause  or  another  from  teaching  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  they  would  be  compelled  to  pass  a  second  examination  be- 
fore they  would  be  allowed  to  resume  their  profession  again.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  German  women  clamor  for  reform.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  sentiment  with  them,  but  of  daily  bread.  None 
more  willing  to  work  and  asking  for  occupation,  they  are  given 
nothing  to  do,  or  the  work  is  so  poorly  paid  that  they  all  but 
starve  upon  their  labors.  They  know  well  enough  that  men  do 
not  hold  the  woman  back  because  they  think  her  incapable.  As  a 
writer  in  the  "  Frauenberuf "  quoted  rather  bitterly  some  time 
ago  in  an  article  on  the  "  Inventions  made  by  women  "  —  (a  reply 
to  an  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  Berlin  papers,  who  had  scorn- 
fully asked  why  there  were  none)  —  this  expression  from 
Plato  :  "  There  exists  just  as  little  difference  between  men  and 
women  in  the  capacity  for  public  life,  as  that  either  only  long- 
haired persons  or  bald  ones  can  be  workers  in  leather." 

Thank  heaven  America  has  advanced  beyond  the  mistaken  pre- 
judices of  tradition.  Every  American  knows  of  the  grand  oppor- 
tunities which  are  given  to  the  women  of  this  country,  for  culti- 
vation. But  all  are  not  so  fortunate.  May  her  example  be  fol- 
lowed, and  fields  in  which  women  can  gain  honest  and  independ- 
ent livelihoods  in  whatever  work  they  are  able  to  do,  be  opened  to 
them  in  all  countries. 
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EXOGENOUS    AND    ENDOGENOUS     EDUCATION. 

CHARLOTTE  A.   POWELL,   BOSTON. 

ONE  of  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  old-time  and 
the  modern  school  systems  is  in  what  might  be  called  their 
mode  of  growth.  In  the  former,  what  growth  there  was,  came 
from  within  the  structure  itself  whence  it  was  supposed  to  reach 
out  and  teach  the  outside  world,  sitting  humbly  at  its  feet. 

The  modern  school,  instead  of  arrogating  this  wholesale  power 
of  instruction,  becomes  itself  the  petitioner,  and  getting  its  growth 
from  the  outside,  its  expansion  is  only  limited  by  that  of  its  pro- 
totype. 

The  endogenous  character  of  the  old  educational  system  was 
shown  alike  in  teachers  and  school.  We  appreciate  the  conscien- 
tious motives  and  hard  work  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  those 
days,  but  the  character  for  narrow  exclusiveness,  so  long  attrib- 
uted to  people  in  this  profession,  was  undoubtedly  deserved  by 
many. 

The  school  was  a  miniature  world,  entirely  removed  from  every- 
day life,  hugging  within  itself  the  old-time  traditions  of  learning 
without  once  stopping  to  ask  what  the  object  of  this  very  learn- 
ing was.  If  school  is  a  preparation  for  work  in  the  world,  then 
surely  the  more  intimate  the  acquaintance,  and  the  closer  the  sym- 
pathy of  one  to  the  other,  the  better  able  are  we  to  cope  with  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  life.  If  we  desire  to  learn  something 
about  the  science  of  geology,  we  study  rocks  not  plants.  If  edu- 
cation means  the  ability  to  do  our  work  in  the  world,  then  the 
outside  world  and  what  pertains  to  it,  should  be  our  study,  and 
not  a  few  straight-laced  text-books  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
even  a  suggestion  of  this  object.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  principle,  a  glance  over  the  remarkable  progress 
of  the  past  twenty  years  will  reassure  the  investigator.  Now 
that  we  have  started  on  this,  not  royal,  but  natural  road  to  learn- 
ing, it  is  timely  for  us  to  think  over  the  means  of  preserving  and 
perpetuating  our  progress. 

First,  as  to  the  teacher.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  a  man  among 
men  ;  a  school  mistress,  a  woman  among  the  thoughtful,  progres- 
sive women  of  the  age.     Narrowness  in  those  who  have  to  do  with 
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the  guidance  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  their  generation,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  crime,  and  should  be  shunned  as  if  it  were  the 
plague.  This  vice  is  particularly  hard  to  avoid,  as  the  life  itself 
tends  to  a  straight-laced,  pedantic  frame  of  mind,  and  nothing 
but  constant  struggling  with  this  tendency,  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  people  in  other  fields  of  work,  will  succeed  in  keep- 
ing this  unpleasant,  cloven  foot  of  our  profession  out  of  sight. 

Now  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  necessary  breadth  of  mind 
and  character.  Besides  one  or  more  of  the  best  educational  pub- 
lications, every  teacher  should  take  a  good  daily  paper,  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  live  issues  of  the  day.  All  other 
work  in  the  line  of  reading,  might  well  be  governed  by  Emerson's 
rules  on  this  subject  —  viz.:  1.  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not 
a  year  old.  2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never 
read  any  but  what  you  like. 

Then  the  examination  papers  must  go.  Any  teacher  who  spends 
all  or  nearly  all  of  his  or  her  time  out  of  school,  in  correcting 
papers,  is  doing  an  irremediable  wrong  to  himself  and  his  class  by 
shutting  off  at  once,  all  means  of  the  very  self-broadening  which 
would  make  his  services  the  profitable  adjunct  they  should  be  to 
the  school  in  which  he  teaches. 

Opportunities  for  meeting  people  in  other  walks  of  life  should 
be  promptly  embraced,  and  society  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
should  be  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  every  progressive 
teacher.  A  teacher  who  never  looks  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his 
school-room,  must  have  false  ideals  and  false  standards  ;  while  the 
one  whose  mental  corners  have  been  worn  smooth  by  friction  with 
the  world,  may  be  equally  prompt  in  detecting  offenders  against 
school  discipline,  but  his  justice  will  ever  be  tempered  with  mercy 
and  good  judgment. 

The  best  music,  art,  lectures,  even  the  best  plays  are  within  the 
reach  and  means  of  all  who  teach  in  large  cities,  and  like  virtue 
they  are  their  own  reward,  for,  while  refining  and  cultivating  the 
aesthetic  tastes,  they  create  a  power  for  higher  enjoyment  which 
keeps  mind  and  heart  young  in  spite  of  years  of  arduous  work. 

But  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  means,  we  almost  said  duties, 
of  the  all-round  teacher,  is  travel.  Besides  learning  and  unlearn- 
ing geography,  etc.,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  and  money  to  receive 
one  of  the  mental  shower-baths  experienced  when  we  find  good 
and  even  cultured  people  in  another  part  of  the  world,  cherishing 
sentiments  which  our  little  home-corner  disapproves.     This  sets 
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US  thinking  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  end  by  refuting  the 
idea  which  some  one  nas  humorously  expressed,  and  so  many  of 
us  in  our  hearts  believe,  that  "  a  crank  is  a  person  who  takes  a 
burning  interest  in  something  we  don't  like."  We  learn  to  meet 
fiuch  people,  without  setting  them  down  as  cranks  either. 

We  have  devoted  most  of  our  time  to  the  teacher,  leaving  little 
for  the  school  itself.  But,  "  as  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  so 
after  all,  we  have  perhaps  nearly  covered  the  ground. 

The  first  blow  at  the  old  endogenous  system  was  when  some 
intelligent  people  started  a  series  of  Socratic  questions  and  com- 
mon sense  gave  the  answers. 

"  What  is  education  for  ?  " 

"  To  prepare  people  for  their  work  in  the  world." 

"  What  powers  must  people  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this 
work  ?  " 

"  They  must  know,  at  least,  how  to  use  their  eyes,  hands  and 
brains." 

And  so  the  natural  sciences  and  manual  training  have  become 
important  features  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  behold,  the  brain 
is  at  the  same  time  provided  for,  for  all  this  involves  the  very 
brain- work  needed. 

One  great  lesson  which  we  are  slowly  but  surely  learning  from 
•our  moael,  the  world,  is,  that  all  the  best  results  are  brought  about 
by  specialists.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  absurd  to  expect  one  person  to  teach  a  dozen  different 
subjects  as  to  ask  one  man  to  make  a  piano  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  man  who  can  do  some  one  thing  as  perfectly  as  possible,  is  the 
one  whose  services  are  most  in  demand  —  not  the  one  who  can  do 
a  dozen  or  more,  indifferently  well.  We  shall  have  attained  a  far 
higher  degree  of  excellence,  when  this  idea  has  been  thoroughly 
gi-afted  on  our  school  system. 


THO  UGHT-  CHILDREN. 

JULIA  H.  MAY. 

As  in  a  lively  child,  the  mother*s  face 

Is  oft  repeated  ;  every  lineament 

In  greater  harmony  ;  the  colors  blent 

And  features  chisled  with  a  finished  grace 

Surpassing  the  original ;  while  3*et  we  trace 

The  mother's  image  there  ;  the  same,  yet  different ; 

More  beautiful,  yet  hers :  so,  I  am  confident. 

Whenever  earnest  thoughts  find  fitting  place 

In  other  hearts,  and  make  new  thoughts  arise. 

To  end  in  deeds,  more  grand  than  we  could  do ; 

Twixt  these  and  those  a  certain  semblance  lies. 

Which  tells  their  kinship  —  Those  who  wondering  view 

These  acts  that  lift  our  pupils  to  the  skies, 

Shall  sometimes  say,  *'  They  learned  these  things  of  you,** 
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EDITORIAL. 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON,  speaking  of  the  teacher's  vocation, 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  declared :  "  There  is  none  other  like  it. 
It  has  the  power  of  multiplication.  It  has  an  element  of  life  in  it  that 
no  other  work  of  life  has.  It  is  eternal.  It  has  that  communicating 
touch  of  intelligence,  morality  and  patriotism  which  runs  from  one  to 
another,  and  which  goes,  in  the  elements  of  character  which  come  to 
it,  to  the  skies.  If  not  crowns  of  wealth,  if  not  the  luxury  and  ease 
of  great  fortunes  are  yours,  yours  will  be  a  more  enduring  crown,  if 
it  can  be  said  of  you  that  in  every  touch  upon  the  life  of  the  young, 
you  have  lifted  up."  This  was  a  fitting  and  beautiful  word  for  our 
President  to  utter.  It  was  a  most  deserved  compliment  to,  and  recog- 
nition of  a  noble  profession.  We  are  glad  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  uttered  it,  and  that  our  teachers  are  worthy  of  it. 

THE  "  Old  South  '*  work  which  has  been  sustained  for  several  years 
past  in  Boston,  is  a  most  interesting  local  educational  movement. 
The  Old  South  Historical  Society  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten Old  South  essays  on  historical  subjects,  together  with  such  associate 
and  honorary  members  as  may  be  duly  elected.  A  series  of  leaflets  is 
published,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  which  are  largely  repro- 
ductions of  important  original  papers  with  valuable  historical  and 
bibliographical  notes.  The  object  is  to  furnish  at  low  cost,  "  especially 
for  the  education  of  our  young  people,  in  American  history  and  politics," 
rare  and  valuable  documents  that  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to 
the  majority  of  students.  About  thirty  of  these  leaflets  have  been 
published  and  are  furnished  at  five  cents  a  copy,  or  $3.CK)  per  hundred. 
Prizes  are  offered  :  $40.CK)  for  the  best  essay  and  $25.00  for  the  second 
best,  on  each  of  two  subjects  announced  annually,  —  making  four  prizes 
in  all.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Boston  High  schools  (including  the  Latin  schools).  The  subjects  for 
this  year  are:  i.  The  Native  Races  of  Mexico,  and  their  Civilization 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  Cortes.  2.  English  Explorations  in 
America  during  the  century  following  the  Discovery  by  Columbus. 
An  attractive  course  of  mid-summer  lectures  with  free  tickets  to  all 
young  people  under  twenty,  is  offered  every  season.  This  year  the 
general  subject  is  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  appropriate  to  our 
country's  400th  anniversary.     The  lectures  are  on  successive  Wednes- 
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days  from  July  27  to  September  14,  and  are  given  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  which  has  become  a  centre  of  historical  interest  in 
"The  Athens  of  America." 

TIME  was,  in  Greece,  when  the  common  people  met  together  in 
the  market-places  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  the  burning  questions  of  abstract 
philosophy.  A  similar  period  of  universal  education  appears  to  be 
dawning  in  our  own  land.  Potent  among  the  forces  which  are  pro- 
ducing this  result  is  the  "University  Extension"  movement  whereby 
not  only  the  results,  but  also  the  methods  of  the  best  scholarship  in 
our  university  centres  are  shared  with  the  people  and  a  stimulus  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  public  mind  which  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  more  and 
more  all  along  the  line. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
now  announces  a  "  University  Extension  Seminary,"  intended  to 
furnish  a  special  training  to  those  who  may  desire  to  become  leaders  in 
this  new  movement.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  young  men 
and  women  now  studying  in  our  colleges  who  would  take  up  this  work 
if  they  knew  how  to  prepare  for  it  and  could  see  in  it  an  assured,  if 
moderate,  support.  The  seminary  will  meet  this  felt  want.  The  term 
will  open  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  i,  1892,  and  the  session  will  last  until 
June  I,  1893.  The  whole  range  of  University  Extension  work  will  be 
presented  in  lectures  and  discussions,  and  each  student  will  be  expected 
to  prepare  and  deliver  a  course  of  "  Extension"  lectures  on  a  subject 
selected  by  himself  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  The  students  will  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
entire  educational  system  of  our  country,  and  will  come  into  touch 
with  others  working  for  the  same  ends  along  similar  lines.  Such  an 
institution  must  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  public 
intellectual  welfare,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
"  signs  of  the  times." 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  educational  gatherings  of  the  summer 
has  been  the  Centennial  of  the  well  know  Fryeburg  Academy  in 
Maine.  This  venerable  institution,  —  which  among  other  distinguished 
teachers  included  Daniel  Webster,  and  among  its  graduates.  Governor 
Andrew,  the  late  publisher,  J.  R.  Osgood,  and  a  score  of  other  nota- 
bilities, —  still  retains  its  hold,  certainly  on  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple and  evidently  deserves  the  complete  endowment  without  which  the 
village  academy  in  New  England  is  fated  to  decline.  The  principal 
oration  was  delivered  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
was  an  eloquent  and  forcible  plea  for  the  preservation  and  generous 
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endowment  of  this  class  of  schools.  The  village  academy  of  some 
sort  will,  for  more  than  one  generation  to  come,  be  a  necessity  through 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  already  evident  that  it  can- 
not go  on  in  the  old-time  way.  In  Massachusetts,  many  of  these 
academies  have  been  turned  over  to  the  town  in  which  they  are  located, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  local  free  high  school,  retaining  the  tuition 
fee  and  boarding  facilities  for  out-of-town  pupils.  A  few  of  the  old 
institutions  have  been  well  endowed  and  are  now  doing  better  work 
and  enjoying  larger  patronage  than  ever.  We  are  afraid  an  obstacle 
to  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  still  found  in  a  prejudice 
among  college  men  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  who  cling  to  the  old- 
time  ideal  of  denominational  '*  Christian  education."  Something  of 
this  appears  in  what  seems  to  us  an  undue  glorification  of  the  academi- 
cal life,  with  a  corresponding  disparagement  of  the  high  school,  in 
President  Hyde's  address.  One  in  a  position  fully  to  know  gives  it  as 
his  experience,  of  the  best  of  these  schools  fifty  years  ago,  that,  while 
a  great  deal  of  delightful  social  life  and  training  in  good  manners  was 
possible,  yet,  as  educational  forces,  they  were  vastly  below  the  present 
high  schools  even  of  our  smaller  New  England  towns.  The  majority 
of  them  gave  a  very  imperfect  preparation  for  the  college  of  that  day. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  says :  "In  our  own  college  class  of  thirty, 
at  least  half  the  number  came  with  such  a  meagre  outfit  that,  in  the 
strife  for  keeping  up  with  the  graduates  of  Boston  Latin,  Andover,  and 
Exeter,  the  faithful  students  made  wreck  of  their  health  and  the  class 
graduated  less  than  half  its  entering  number."  We  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem of  free  county  or  district  academies  would  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  present  system  of  public  education. 

ANOTHER  point  in  President  Hyde's  discourse  we  think  open  to 
question.  It  was  true,  a  generation  ago,  even  in  New  England, 
that  the  country  boys  and  girls  who  came  to  the  academies  from  the 
farms  represented  the  most  substantial  element  in  the  scholarship  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  furnished  the  majority  of  suc- 
cessful people  in  the  cities.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  to-day. 
Fifty  years  ago,  there  was  but  one  considerable  city  in  New  England, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  people  were  living  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts or  in  little  villages.  To-day,  the  majority  of  forcible  people  in 
New  England  are  no  longer  living  in  that  way.  There  are  fifty  towns 
that  represent  modern  city  life  more  thoroughly  than  the  Boston  of  that 
day.  Scores  of  villages  are  virtually  cities  ;  and  the  miraculous  changes 
in  travel  and  communication  are  bringing  rural  neighborhoods  in  close 
touch  with  city  life  all  over  the  land.  It  is  not  true  that  life  in  the 
open  country  or  the  small  village  has  any  marked  superiority  over  the 
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life  of  a  well-ordered  family  in  the  city  that  justifies  the  sharp  dispar- 
agement of  town  life  so  common  with  a  certain  class  of  educators  and 
moralists.  ,  At  present  the  children  of  well-to-do,  intelligent,  Christian 
families  in  cities,  as  a  class,  have  more  reliable  health,  are  better  trained 
for  success  in  life  and  begin  with  a  far  broader  outlook  than  their 
country  cousins.  The  worst  places,  morally,  in  America  to-day  are  a 
large  class  of  small  villages  and  railroad  and  manufacturing  centres, 
with  practically  no  police  restraint,  where  a  bad  boy  or  a  wild  girl  has 
an  opportunity  for  mischief  unequalled  in  any  other  situation.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  this  pleasant  conceit  of  the  essential  superiority  of 
country  life,  by  a  portion  of  the  educated  and  literary  class,  is  not  shared 
by  the  suj>erior  young  people  living  in  this  Arcadia.  And  the  only 
way  to  revive  the  love  of  country  life  in  our  young  people  is  for  these 
towns  to  wake  up  to  improved  methods  of  farming  and  more  generous 
habits  of  living,  with  a  corresponding  effort  to  improve  the  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  and  the  opportunities  for  attractive  social  life  and 
amusements.  Thus  only  can  the  present  hegira  from  the  country  to 
the  city  be  arrested  and  the  class  of  population  that  makes  either  town 
or  country  worth  living  in  be  kept  in  sight  of  green  fields. 

\  1  A  E  note  an  interesting  and  progressive  report  of  a  special  com- 
V  V  mittee  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools,  largely  the  work  of 
Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  of  Harvard  University,  recommending  certain 
changes  in  the  grammar  and  primary  courses  that  are  of  more  than 
local  interest.  The  report  was  made  to  the  general  committee,  April 
21,  1892,  and  was  the  result  of  careful  study,  the  examination  of  the 
methods  in  the  schools  of  other  cities  and  towns,  and  conference  with 
the  corps  of  able  teachers  at  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  schools.  The 
report  pertinently  suggests  that  '*  it  is  only  with  a  staff  of  good  teachers, 
ready  to  accept  and  to  apply  new  ideas,  that  needed  reforms  in  the 
present  system  can  be  carried  out."  The  first  recommendation  relates 
to  the  proper  supervision  of  the  primary  schools.  This  duty  has 
heretofore  been  performed  partly  by  the  principals  of  the  primaries 
and  partly  by  the  superintendent.  But  the  schools  are  so  numerous 
and  the  principals  so  busy  that  this  has  been  found  an  inefficient 
method.  A  proper  standard  has  not  been  maintained.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  primary  pupils  have  taken  four  years  in  passing  through 
the  three  years  course,  involving  a  waste  of  money  as  well  as  of  energy 
and  time.  The  report  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  special 
teacher  —  a  sort  of  sub-superintendent  —  for  the  primary  schools,  who 
will  relieve  the  superintendent,  acquaint  herself  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  quicken  the  progress  of  the  laggards  and  bring  the  schools  up 
to  a  uniform  standard.     The  experiment  is  already  on  trial,  with  the 
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result  of  a  saving  of  time  in  the  primary  grade  sufficient  to  cover  the 
salary  of  the  new  teacher  several  times  over. 

The  second  point  is  concerned  with  the  abolition  of  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  term  as  a  basis  of  promotion.  Instead  of  the  old  system, 
unannounced  written  reviews  are  held  at  any  time  during  the  term,  and 
by  these,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  recitations  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
forms  his  or  her  judgment  of  the  latter's  qualification  for  promotion. 
There  is  thus  a  great  saving  of  time  and  relief  from  undue  pressure  on 
pupils  and  teachers,  involved  in  the  old  system,  and  the  time  and 
strength  thus  saved  are  put  upon  advance  work. 

The  third  recommendation  is  that  there  be  a  rearrangement  of  grades 
so  as  to  lessen  the  average  time  now  spent  in  the  grammar  schools. 
At  present  the  regular  gramnar  school  course  consumes  six  years.  The 
new  plan  proposes  that  the  course  of  study  be  divided  and  rearranged 
to  suit  different  classes  of  pupils.  Here  we  will  quote  from  the 
report :  — 

*'  Instead  of  laying  out  one  six  years  course  for  all  pupils,  the  course  of  study 
is  to  be  divided  in  two  ways;  one  division  to  require  six  years  and  one  to  require 
four  years,  but  the  ground  covered  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  As 
elaborated  by  the  superintendent,  the  plan  also  offers  two  ways  of  going  through 
the  curriculum  in  five  years.  The  whole  work  of  the  grammar  schools  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  two  halves  or  forms.  In  the  lower  form  there  is  to  be  a  two, 
and  also  a  three  years  course ;  in  the  upper  form  the  same  arrangement.  By 
taking  the  two  years  course  in  one  form  and  the  three  years  course  in  the  other, 
a  convenient  five  years  course  is  offered  without  further  splitting  up  the  work. 
The  principle  of  this  double  division  is,  of  course,  that  the  brighter  scholars  are 
to  be  sifted  out  and  to  be  treated  by  themselves.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
plan  to  create  a  class  of  dullards  and  a  brilliant  class.  It  is  simply  to  group 
together  children  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  whatever  their  age  or 
whatever  the  time  that  they  have  spent  in  school.  It  is  expected  that  scholars 
will  sometimes  be  transferred  to  the  quick  moving  division  and  sometimes  to  the 
slow  moving.  At  the  end  of  the  lower  form  such  changes  can  be  made  most 
easily.  A  delicate  scholar  may  take  the  three  years*  course  in  the  first  form  and 
then  advance  more  quickly.  A  scholar  who  loses  a  year  by  illness  may  make  it 
up  by  taking  the  briefer  course." 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 
We  call  attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  inquiry  and 
investigation  elsewhere  in  similar  directions,  and  because  the  work  of 
this  committee  illustrates  the  faithful  and  intelligent  study  which  able 
minds  are  giving  everywhere  to  educational  problems,  with  the  result 
of  a  school  system  that  is  rapidly  approaching  an  almost  perfect 
•efficiency. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE, 

FIRST    MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 
For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

WITH  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  fall,  very  many  teachers  will 
enter  upon  the  course  of  reading  prescribed  by  the  Teachers  . 
International  Reading  Circle.  To  the  end  that  the  course  may  run  in 
correspondence  with  the  school  year,  the  entire  syllabus  for  the  first 
month,  in  brief  course,  advanced,  and  complete  course  is  here  pre- 
sented, and  each  month's  issue  of  Education  will  contain  a  monthly 
syllabus  for  written  work  till  complete. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  i  to  76. 

THE   oriental   AND  CLASSICAL   NATIONS. 

1 .  Upon  what  ground  are  the  several  designations,  traditional^ 

caste^  etc.,  given  to  the  systems  of  education    in  the 
countries  named  ? 

2.  Determine   what  elements  from   each   system  you  would 

deem  most  valuable  in  our  modern  systems. 

3.  What  influences  of  each  of  the  ancient  systems  should  be 

avoided  ? 

4.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  *'  Socratic  Method  "^ 

of  teaching? 

5.  What  use  may  be  profitably  made  of  such  method  in  our 

schools? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  i  to  44. 

ATTENTION. 

1.  Formulate  the  definition  that  is  clearest  to  your  mind,  and 

state  why  you  prefer  that  to  others. 

2.  Of  the  two  kinds.  Objective  and  Subjective  Attention,  which 

is  it  most  important  to  cultivate  in  the  periods  of  school  life  ? 

3.  How  is  the  power  of  Voluntary  Attention  to  be  educated? 

instinct. 
Characteristics. 

Classes. 

Relation  to  Intellect. 

The  author's  very  suggestive  study-hints  should  be  made  use  of  for 
carefully  thought-out  written  work. 
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IMPORTANT   TERMS. 

The  terms  presented  need  to  become  part  of  your  vocabulary  to  such 
extent  that  each  may  readily  and  definitely  bring  into  your 
thought,  at  any  recurrence,  its  appropriate  idea. 

If  this  is  your  first  study  of  the  subject  of  Psychology,  you  will  need 
to  go  over  this  section  many  times. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.     Pages  i  to  35. 

MORAL   training. 

A.  Value  of  the  public  criticism  of  our  schools. 

B.  Your  judgment  of  the  moral  influences  most  active  in  our 

schools. 

c.     What  good  influences  the  schools  should  actively  exert. 

D.  What  habits  constitute  moral  excellence. 

E.  Efficient  means  of  moral  culture. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

A.  The  teacher  as  portrayed  in  literature. 

B.  Effects  of  life  with  children. 

c.     Need  for  broad  scholarship  and  for  professional  training. 
D.     Distinction  between  true  and  false  dignity. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  i  to  62. 

I.       THE   renascence. 

1 .  The  essential  element  in  literature. 

2.  Classical  literature  in  education. 

3.  The  educational  classes  produced  by  renascence  tendencies. 

4.  How  much  of  the  error  of  the  ''  renascence  ideal"  still  sur- 

vives ? 

5.  Is  this  harm  overbalanced  by  the  good  influences  of  that 

idea? 

II.       STURM. 
(See  Painter^  pp.  160-162 ^  for  Sturm's  Course  of  Study. ^ 

1.  What  two  or  more  influences  of  Sturm's  school  would  you 

mention  as  most  prominently   retained   in   our   larger 
schools  of  to-day? 

2.  How  far  are  these  influences  good,  and  in  what  ways  are 

they  evil  ? 

III.      THE  JESUITS. 

1.  Their  motive. 

2.  Their  elements  of  excellence. 

3.  What  value  attaches  to  their  provisions  for  securing  thor- 

oughness ? 

4.  What  to  their  instruction  in  morals  ? 

5.  What  to  their  physical  training  ? 
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V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  i  to  72. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  ^rour  own  experience,  state 
^our  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  Relative  value  to  the  working  teacher  of  principles  and  of 

devices. 

2.  How  good  penmanship  is  best  secured. 

3.  Purpose  and  method  of  ''Home  Geography "  and  of  the 

later  study. 

4.  The  use  of  apparatus  for  first  work  with  letters  and  words. 

5.  Right  and  wrong  use  of  text-books. 

6.  Principles  of  history-teaching. 

7.  The  aim  of  drawing-work  in  the  public  school. 

8.  Stability  of  position  for  teachers. 

9.  Methods  in  elementary-science  teaching. 
10.  Relations  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S   PHILOSOPHY   OF    EDUCATION.       PaGES  1 9  TO  26. 

The  especial  value  of  this  book  —  the  highest  value  of  any  book 
upon  such  subject — is  not  merely  to  present  thoughts,  but  ta 
stimulate  thought.  The  best  and  deepest  thoughts  are  the  best 
stimulators  of  deep  thought  in  minds  competent  to  think  deeply. 

In  accord  with  Dr.  Harris*s  advice,  upon  page  3  of  the  general 
course  of  study,  it  is  here  suggested  that  the  one  topic  for  this 
month's  consideration  be  — 

THE   NATURE    OF   EDUCATION. 

A.  The  prime  law  of  mind  development. 

B.  Education  in  the  wide  sense. 

c.     Education  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 

VII.  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  5  to  35. 

I.     the  editor's  preface. 

1.  The  five  elementary  studies  of  prime  importance. 

2.  Geography  as  a  basis  for  the  sciences  of  organic  life. 

3.  The  study  of  forces  in  Geography. 

4.  The  relation  of  details  to  unity. 

II.      THE   author's    INTRODUCTION. 

1 .  The  motive  of  life :  to  know  and  to  supply  the  nee  ds  o 

mankind. 

2.  Theory  of  geography  teaching :  that  the  basis  of  all  descrip- 

tion must  be  laid  in  mental  concepts. 

3.  A  deductive  system  of  geography  knowledge. 

4.  A  general  definition  of  teaching,  and  method  of  teaching 

a  given  subject. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  International  Circle  to  provide  for  teachers  in 
any  state  the  opportunity  of  enrollment  in  an  organization  of  recognized 
standing,  and  to  direct  their  reading  upon  purely  professional  lines 
with  such  aids  as  will  be  most  valuable  to  them.  In  some  states  in ' 
which  a  state  organization  has  undertaken  this  work  and  has  failed  to 
continue  it,  and  in  some  states  in  which  it  has  never  been  undertaken, 
superintendents  and  teachers  have  extended  to  the  International  Circle 
a  warm  welcome  and  have  given  earnest  promise  of  cooperation.  It  is 
only  a  few  months  since  the  first  plans  were  made  for  the  work  of  this 
Circle,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  and  possible  to  modify  the  orig- 
inal plans  to  meet  conditions  in  any  given  case.  If  there  be  other 
changes  of  adaptation  that  will  make  the  Circle  more  useful,  they  can 
be  freely  promised  for  the  future. 

If  teaching  is  ever  to  be  recognized  as  the  profession  that  it  rightly 
is,  such  recognition  must  be  earned  by  the  professional  training  ac- 
quired by  the  teachers.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  such  train- 
ing must  be  secured  before  one  is  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
teaching,  as  uniformly  as  a  professional  training  must  now  be  secured 
by  the  physician  or  the  clergyman.  It  is  not  first  the  professional  rank 
but  first  the  professional  training  that  must  be  demanded  upon  an 
equality  with  these  other  professions.  Teachers  already  in  the  work 
can  never  be  crowded  out  because  they  had  no  such  training  before 
entering  upon  their  duties,  but  in  due  time  it  will  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  any  more  untrained  teachers.  And  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  bring  this  about  can  do  much  good  by  recognizing 
the  value  of  all  such  means  of  study  as  the  Reading  Circle. 

The  specific  Teacher's  Reading  Circle  meets  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  teachers.  Those  who  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools  or  other- 
wise for  their  professional  duties  can  find  in  it  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing alive  and  of  developing  the  true  professional  spirit  that  should 
make  their  work  conspicuously  successful  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
work  of  their  less  favored  brethren.  Those  who  have  gained  in  expe- 
rience the  rank  among  successful  teachers  that  warrants  their  title  as 
professional  workers,  can  find  in  the  reading  that  the  Circle  offers  the 
best  light  upon  the  problems  of  their  experience  and  the  best  guide  to 
their  higher  success.  Those  who  have  not  had  such  training  as  the 
one  class,  nor  as  yet  achieved  such  success  as  the  other,  who  have  still 
to  establish  their  rank  and  are  ambitious  to  rank  among  the  highest  in 
their  calling  can  find  the  best  help  in  the  careful  reading  of  such  books 
as  present  the  summary  of  results  from  the  most  thorough  training  and 
the  most  successful  experience. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES, 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Irish  Education  Bill. — The  most  important  educational  measure 
passed  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  which  came  to  a  close  June 
28,  was  the  Irish  Education  Bill.  This  act  provides  for  the  remission 
of  fees  in  the  state-aided  schools  of  Ireland  following  the  precedent 
already  established  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  In  increasing  the  appro- 
priation from  the  public  treasury  for  distribution  among  the  schools, 
the  Government  provided  for  compulsion  to  be  applied  immediately  in 
the  towns  and  ultimately,  at  the  option  of  local  authorities,  in  rural 
districts.  The  measure,  which  was  at  first  welcomed  by  the  Irish 
members  of  all  sections,  was  eventually  opposed  for  the  compulsory 
clause,  and  also  because  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which 
accomplish  excellent  results,  were  excluded  from  its  benefits.  Finally, 
upon  the  representation  of  a  member  that  the  Brothers*  schools  would 
submit  to  a  "conscience  clause"  protecting  children  from  enforced 
sectarian  teaching,  provision  was  made  for  extending  the  act  to  these 
schools.  The  opposition  then  ceased  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The 
increase  of  the  grant  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  will  be 
about  JC2CX),ooo  ($1,000,000). 

Dublin  Tercentenary,  —  The  most  interesting  event  of  the  summer 
in  the  educational  world  was  the  tercentenary  of  Dublin  University. 
The  procession  is  described  as  one  of  unusual  brilliance,  and  all  the 
ceremonies  passed  successfully.  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman  was  among  those 
who  received  honorary  degrees.  The  petition  of  women  for  admission 
to  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  is  still  under  consideration,  meanwhile 
the  Scottish  universities  are  breaking  down  the  barriers.  Glasgow  has 
followed  St.  Andrews  in  opening  her  classes  to  women,  and  Edinburgh 
has  increased  the  facilities  for  women  who  seek  degrees. 

University  Extension.  —  The  fifth  summer  meeting  of  University 
Extension  and  other  students  was  held  in  Oxford  from  July  29  to 
August  27.  The  month's  work  was  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
first  extended  to  August  9  and  consisted  of  general  lectures  dealing 
with  aspects  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Upwards  of 
1,250  students  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  number 
largely  in  excess  of  the  attendance  in  previous  years.  Many  Ameri- 
cans were  included,  and  among   visitors   were   the   president  of  the 
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University  of  Vermont,  Dr.  Buckham,  and  Dr.  James,  president  of 
the  American  University  Extension  Society.  In  the  opening  address 
it  was  stated  that  five  English  universities  and  five  university  colleges 
are  now  engaged  in  the  extension  work.  Over  60,000  students  attended 
lectures  last  winter,  of  whom,  10,000  were  artisans.  The  Oxford 
branch  has  doubled  its  work  since  last  August. 

Scholarships  for  Elementary  School  Pupils,  —  Fifteen  pupils  of 
elementary  schools  in  London  having  successfully  passed  the  required 
examinations,  have  been  elected  to  scholarships  which  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  secondary  schools.  Seven  of  the  number  are 
girls.  The  London  school  board  has  also  re-elected  fifty-three  boys 
and  girls  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  of  scholarship  tenure. 
These  scholarships  represent  about  the  only  chance  for  secondary  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  International  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  con- 
vened in  London  for  its  second  annual  session  August  i .  The  president 
of  the  congress  was  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick,  and  among  the  distinguished 
company  of  vice  presidents  were  Professors  A.  Bain,  Bernheim, 
Li^geois,  Delboeuf  and  Richet.  The  opening  session  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Helmholtz,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  British 
Association  at  Edinburgh.  In  his  opening  address  the  president 
explained  the  reasons  for  superseding  the  old  term  "  physiological 
psychology"  by  the  more  euphonious  expression,  '' experimental 
psychology."  The  former  term  was,  he  said,  '*  too  narrow,  since  the 
systematic  investigation  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind,  which  they 
wished  to  claim  as  their  sphere,  must  clearly  include  inquiries  which 
could  not  properly  be  called  physiological."  Under  the  caption, 
*'  experimental  "  are  included  "  all  investigations  in  which  the  reason- 
ing is  based  on  observations  methodically  pursued  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  not  merely  those  in  which  the  method  is  purely  experimental." 
The  paper  read  by  Dr.  Bain  on  "  the  respective  spheres  and  mutual 
helps  of  introspection  and  psycho-physical  experiment  in  psychology," 
was  itself  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  antagonism  between  extreme 
schools  has  nearly  ceased.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  mind 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Bain  are  "  introspection  with  the  aids  of  outward 
signs ;  to  which  succeed  the  study  of  infancy,  of  abnormal  and  excep- 
tional minds,  and  of  the  lower  animals ;  also  the  workings  of  society 
collectively ;  next  physiology ;  and  last,  psycho-physical  experiments." 
Dr.  Bain  proceeded  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  first  and  the 
last  sources.  The  list  of  researches  presented  was  as  follows : 
(i)  "The  economy  of  the  muscular  mechanism  ;  (2)  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  intellect,  more  especially  as  regards  our  memory 
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acquisitions;  (3)  the  fluctuation  of  our  ideas  in  consciousness  ;  (4)  the 
conditions  of  permanent  association,  as  against  '  cram  ' ;  (5)  plurality 
of  simultaneous  impressions  in  all  the  senses ;  (6)  the  fixed  idea ; 
(7)  similarity  in  diversity."  *'  In  all  these,"  Dr.  Bain  observed, 
'*  experiment  can  come  in  aid  of  introspection,  but  cannot  supersede 
it,  without  loss  and  failure." 

This  enumeration  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
discussions  to  educators. 

FRANCE. 

Provision  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  — Public  lycies 
for  girls  were  established  in  France  by  a  law  of  Dec.  21,  1880. 
Between  1881  and  1884  ten  lyc^es  were  opened,  in  the  next  three  years 
the  number  was  doubled,  and  in  1890  there  were  in  all  twenty-four. 
During  the  same  time  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  law, 
twenty-seven  local  colleges  for  girls  {colleges  communame)  have  been 
created.  In  1890  these  secondary  institutions  had  an  attendance  of 
7,045  students,  i.  e.,  lyc^es,  3,955,  colleges,  3,088.  Judging  from  the 
more  detailed  statistics  of  1887  about  one-third  of  these  students  were 
in  preparatory  classes  annexed  to  the  institutions.  There  are  also  sec- 
ondary courses  maintained  in  towns  that  have  neither  lyc^es  nor 
colleges.  The  number  of  these  in  1887  was  sixty-nine,  with  an 
attendance  of  4,395  pupils,  of  whom  1.290  w^ere  in  primary  classes. 
There  are  then  approximately,  8,000  young  girls  pursuing  secondary 
courses  in  institutions  maintained  in  part  by  public  funds  and  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  ecoles  frimaires  superieures  which  belong  to 
the  department  of  primary  instruction  and  correspond  about  to  our 
English  course  high  schools. 

The  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls  differ  essentially  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  same  names  maintained  for  boys.  The  former  are  not 
classical  schools,  the  programme  being  limited  to  the  French  language 
and  literature,  one  modern  foreign  language,  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture, imparted  by  lectures  through  the  medium  of  the  French  language, 
the  history  of  France  and  general  history,  geography,  natural  history, 
a  limited  course  of  mathematics  (i.  e.,  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
geometry),  a  little  chemistry  and  physics,  music,  drawing,  domestic 
economy,  needlework,  gymnastics  and  the  inevitable  moral  instruc- 
tion. The  full  course  is  five  years,  it  is  arranged,  however,  in  three 
and  two  years  periods.  The  studies  of  the  former  are  all  obligatory, 
options  are  allowed  in  the  latter.  Students  enter  the  course  at  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  A  certificate  is  awarded  those  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  a  full 
diploma  upon  those  who  complete  the  five  years  and  pass  the  final 
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examination.  Pupils  are  received  in  the  preparatory  classes  at  seven 
years  of  age.  Six  of  the  lyc^es  and  sixteen  of  the  communal  colleges 
maintain  boarding  departments. 

These  institutions  are  presided  over  by  women  who  must  be  pro- 
vided with  state  diplomas  or  with  university  degrees.  The  professors 
may  be  either  men  or  women,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  declines  as 
graduates  of  the  Normal  school  of  Sevres  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  duties.  The  state  and  the  communes  provide  scholarships  in  both 
lyc^es  and  colleges.  Many  of  the  graduates  enter  uj>on  the  work  of 
teaching  in  secondary,  normal  and  primary  schools.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  do  not,  like  the  lyc^es  for 
boys,  prepare  their  students  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Women, 
however,  are  not  debarred  from  university  courses  and  degrees  in 
France.  Between  1875-76  and  1887-88  the  number  of  women  who 
successfully  passed  degree  examinations  before  the  several  university 
faculties  was  262,  of  whom,  207  were  natives  of  France.  The  greater 
number  of  the  degrees  obtained,  i.  e.,  219,  were  in  letters  and  science. 
Medicine  claimed  thirty-nine,  and  pharmacy,  one.  Although  degrees  in 
law  are  open  to  women,  there  is  a  decided  prejudice  against  their  prof- 
iting by  the  privilege.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  uproar 
recently  made  by  the  students  when  Mile.  Chauvin  attempted  to  argue 
a  thesis  for  a  legal  degree  before  the  Paris  faculty.  The  ceremony 
was  postponed  sine  die.  In  1881  -82,  a  French  woman  obtained  the 
first  legal  degree,  i.  e.,  capicitd^  before  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  and 
in  1886-87,  a  Roumanian  secured  the  doctor's  degree  in  Paris. 

A.  T.  s. 


NOTES  ON  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR, 

PROBABLY  the  public  is  as  yet  far  from  realizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  educational  bearings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  It  is 
within  the  province  of  the  educators  of  our  country  to  disseminate 
information  in  regard  to  this  subject  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  what  is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the 
triumphs  of  man's  skill  and  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  that 
the  world  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  witness.  Just  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  should  be  induced  to  visit  the  fair,  that  its  magnificent 
object-lessons  may  convey  their  impressions  and  do  their  work  for  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  citizens  of  this  and  other  lands.  This 
exposition  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  forces  of  the  century, 
and  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity.  The  technically 
educational  exhibit  will  occupy  a  space  of  about  five  acres,  where 
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will  be  shown  in  parallel  subdivisions  by  states  and  countries,  and  by 
grades  or  classifications  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  work 
and  methods  of  instruction  from  the  kindergarten  and  primaries  up  to 
the  universities,  so  that  the  entire  educational  processes  of  each  state 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  of  other 
states.  Thus  we  shall  have  the  kindergarten  work,  covering  the  years 
from  four  to  six,  primary,  from  six  to  ten,  grammar,  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  high  school,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  college,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four.  All  the  different  movements,  such  as  evening 
schools,  cooking-schools,  schools  of  stenography  and  typewriting, 
industrial  schools,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  represented,  and  there  will  be 
congresses,  with  discussions  and  comparisons  of  methods  and  results, 
by  the  world's  greatest  educators.  The  authorities  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity have  applied  for  7,000  square  feet  for  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive exhibit  from  that  historic  institution.  The  outlook  is  very  promising 
for  a  grand  exhibition  of  woman's  industrial,  educational  and  charitable 
work  in  this  and  foreign  lands. 

Besides  the  technically  educational  exhibit  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  any  and  every  subject  in  which  anyone  may  be  inter- 
ested. Are  you  a  student  of  botany?  The  floral  display  will  be 
complete  and  beautiful.  Do  you  incline  to  music  or  the  fine  arts? 
Elaborate  preparations  have  been  completed  for  the  presentation  of  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  the  exhibition  of  gems  and 
masterpieces  of  art  from  the  public  and  private  galleries  of  the  world. 
Are  you  a  plain  farmer  ?  A  miniature  model  of  a  typical  western  farm, 
complete  in  every  detail,  will  be  shown ;  and  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
other  machinery  will  be  seen  in  actual  operation. 

In  other  departments  of  study  we  note  that  the  Washington  com- 
mission has  arranged  to  make  a  very  complete  fish  exhibit.  It  will 
include  all  kinds  of  deep-sea  and  inland  species  of  fish,  oysters,  clams, 
crabs,  lobsters  and  other  crustaceans,  turtles,  frogs,  snakes  and  other 
reptiles,  specimens  of  aquatic  mammals,  such  as  sea-otter,  seals,  fish- 
ers, beavers,  musk-rats,  etc.,  fish-eating  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs, 

and  fishing-boats  and  apparatus. 

**  Carl  Hagenbeck,  of  Hamburg,  the  celebrated  dealer  in  wild  animals,  will 
take  to  Chicago  his  entire  collection  of  trained  and  wild  animals,  also  his  col- 
lection in  natural  history.  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  arena  will  be 
erected  in  the  Midway  Plaisance  on  a  space  no  feet  square,  where  some  seventy 
animals  and  several  hundred  monkeys  and  parrots  will  be  shown.  The  wildest 
beasts  living,  together  with  domestic  animals,  will  go  through  all  sorts  of  per- 
formances." 

A  vast  amount  of  very  valuable  descriptive,  statistical  and  other 
information  concerning  the  different  states  of  the  Union  will  be 
presented,  together  with  topographical  maps,  photographs,  etc.,  and 
many  elegant  and  costly  illustrated  books  descriptive  of  the  resources, 
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productions,  population,  education  and  advantages  to  settlers  and 
capitalists  will  be  given  away  to  visitors.  The  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  geography  and  ethnology  will  be  unlimited,  for  representa- 
tives of  every  nation  under  heaven  will  be  there  in  national  costume, 
and  ready  and  prepared  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
their  respective  lands.     It  is  announced  that 

'*  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Exposition  will  be  a  series  of  religious 
congresses  from  August  25  through  the  month  of  September,  1893.  The  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee,  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Chicago,  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  members  of  sixteen  different  religious  organizations.  They 
have  invited  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  historic  religions  to  confer 
together  and  to  show  what  light  religion  has  to  throw  on  the  great  problems  of 
the  age.  Their  plan  has  met  the  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
the  poets  Holmes  and  Whittier,  Archbishops  Ireland  and  Ryan,  Professor  Drum- 
mond.  Professor  Godet,  of  Switzerland;  Rabbi  Maybaum,  of  Berlin :  Justice 
Ameer  AH,  of  Calcutta;  President  Washburn,  of  Robert  College,  Constantino- 
ple; Bunyin  Nanjie,  a  learned  Buddhist,  of  Japan,  and  scores  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  America  and  Great  Britain." 

Lovers  of  the  curious,  and  admirers  of  the  ingenious  skill  of  man 

will  be  delighted  with  such  announcements  as  the  following :  — 

**  The  Jelly  Palace,  which  the  women  of  California  will  prepare  for  the  World's 
Fair  exhibit,  will  be  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  two 
open  doors  approached  by  three  marble  steps.  The  frame  work  will  be  of  wire. 
On  this  will  be  firmly  placed  several  thousand  jelly  glasses  —  cups,  globes, 
prisms,  etc. —  filled  with  jelly  of  many  shades  of  color  arranged  in  artistic  and 
beautiful  designs.  The  interior  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electricity. 
The  cost  of  the  frame  work  and  glasses  alone  is  estimated  at  $2,700." 

*'  A  paper  published  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  describes  a  wonderful  clock  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  Chicago.  The  clock  is  the  result  of  six  years  of  earnest 
work  by  a  watchmaker,  named  Goldfaden,  in  Warsaw.  It  represents  a  railroad 
station,  with  waiting  rooms  for  travellers,  telegraph  and  ticket  offices,  an  outside 
promenade,  and  a  fountain  in  operation.  Along  side  of  the  station  are  seen  the 
tracks,  with  signal-booths,  switches  and  water  reservoirs,  —  in  fact,  everything 
belonging  to  a  European  railroad  depot.  In  the  dome  of  the  central  tower  of 
the  building  is  a  clock  showing  the  local  time,  while  in  each  of  two  other  towers 
there  is  a  clock,  giving  the  time,  respectively,  of  New  York  and  Pekin.  In  both 
of  the  towers,  last  mentioned,  a  calendar  and  barometer  are  seen.  Every  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  gets  lively  at  the  station.  First  the  telegraph  operator  does  his 
work  —  issues  the  telegram  to  signify  that  the  track  is  clear.  Then  the  doors  of 
the  building  are  opened ;  the  station-keeper  and  his  assistant  appear  on  the 
platform ;  at  the  ticket  office  the  cashier  is  noticeable ;  the  guards  leave  the 
signal-booths  and  hoist  the  barrier;  a  long  row  of  passengers  is  observable  in 
front  of  the  ticket  office ;  baggage  is  hauled;  one  of  the  guards  rings  the  bell 
and  a  train  runs  into  the  station.  While  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  is  blown, 
the  train  stops;  a  workman  goes  along  the  row  of  coaches  and  hits  the  axles 
with  a  hammer,  while  another  one  pumps  water  into  the  water  tank  of  the  loco- 
motive. After  a  third  signal  with  the  station-bell  the  train  starts  and  disappears 
in  a  tunnel  on  the  opposite  side.  The  station-keeper  and  his  assistant  leave  the 
platform  and  the  doors  of  the  depot  building  are  closed,  the  guards  enter  their 
booths  and  quiet  reigns.  After  fifteen  minutes  the  same  trouble  commences 
again.'* 

We  have  made  these  notes  simply  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  way  the 
variety  of  the  attractions  and  the  scope  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  in  this  remarkable  exhibition. 
Truly,  it  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  this  late  age  of  the  world's  civilization, 
and  if  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  attend  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. F.  H.  p. 
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It  seems  as  though  the  coming  generations  would  grow  wise  without  effort, 
«o  many  and  so  ingenious  are  the  means  for  administering  knowledge  by  indi- 
rection. Sea-side  and  Way-side,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright,  is  No.  4  in  the 
series  of  *^  Nature  Eteaders,**  and  while  learning  to  read  well  the  pupil  becomes 
familiar  with  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  geology,  astronomy  and  biol- 
ogy. Such  books  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  should  be  found  in 
the  homes  where  there  are  children  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  Boston :  D. 
€.  Heath  &  Co.    70  cents. 

Typical  Tales  op  Fancy,  Bomance  and  History  from  Shakespeare*s 
Plays.  Edited  by  Robert  E.  Raymond,  A.  M.  Besides  a  memoir  of  William 
Shakespeare,  this  book  contains  ^*  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'*  **  As  You 
Like  it,"  and  *^  Julius  Caesar,'*  arranged  on  a  unique  plan  for  reading  aloud  In 
the  family  and  to  popular  audiences,  as  well  as  for  study  in  classes  in  English 
literature,  and  for  supplementary  reading  in  grammar  and  high  schools.  Por- 
tions of  the  text  are  given  in  full,  and  between  these  the  narrative  is  told  in  an 
€a8y  and  interesting  way  largely  in  the  very  words  of  Shakespeare,  but  in  a 
very  much  more  condensed  form.  Thus  the  entire  play  can  easily  t>e  read 
aloud  at  a  sitting,  and  a  clear  and  intelligent  conception  of  it  can  be  formed 
even  by  the  younger  minds  in  the  audience.  New  York :  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert.    $1.20. 

Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years  is  the  titting  name  given  to  a  book  of 
very  interesting  personal  recollections  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  action.  He  came  of 
sturdy  New  England  and  Huguenot  ancestry  and  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1821.  He  was  a  bright,  sturdy  lad  and  determined  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself.  In  this  he  succeeded.  His  breezy,  buoyant  nature,  foresight, 
energy,  sagacity  and  pluck  carried  him  through  to  successful  issues  in  many 
things  which  to  most  men  would  have  proved  dismal  failures.  His  education 
was  in  New  York  State  under  Abolition  influences.  After  graduating  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in  1847,  he  preached  for  a  time  at  Union  Vil- 
lage, N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  New  York  City.  Then  he  received  the 
famous  advice  from  Horace  Greeley,  for  whose  Tribune  he  had  nine  years  be- 
fore written  breezy  letters  from  Wisconsin  —  "Go  West,  young  man,  go 
lYest."  The  young  man  went  west,  preempted  several  thousand  acres  of  the 
virgin  soil  of  central  Iowa  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Grinnell.  Here,  on  the 
rolling  prairie,  has  grown  up  a  beautiful  young  city,  full  of  thrifty,  enterpris- 
ing and  cultured  people.  No  liquor  is  sold  there.  Its  churches  are  full  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  College,  which  continually  adds  to  its  fair  fame.  Mr. 
Orinnell  was  always  generous  and  benevolent.  His  donations  to  the  town,  the 
church  and  the  college  would,  all  told,  make  a  goodly  fortune.  His  royal 
nature  and  genial  wit  and  earnest  advocacy  of  all  noble  causes  endeared  him 
to  all.  He  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  did  good  service  during  the  war  period. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  on  March  31,  1891,  having  just  completed 
this  volume.  The  diction  of  this  book  is  not  always  perfect,  but  the  contact 
with  notable  men  and  the  newness  of  the  West  is  very  entertaining.  We  wish 
l;here  were  many  more  such  men  in  the  world. 
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The  twenty-first  volume  (new  series)  of  The  Century  Magazine,  from 
November,  1891,  to  April,  1892,  presents  the  usual  attractive  variety  of  read- 
ing matter  and  artistic  illustrations,  in  the  tasteful  binding  and  finish  for 
which  the  Century  Company  are  so  deservedly  famous. 

An  excellent  and  convenient  Illustrated  Dictionary  to  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  W.  White,  Ph.  D.,  and  Prof.  M.  H. 
Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  based  on  an  original  examination 
of  the  Greek  text,  with  an  independent  collection  and  examination  of  all  the 
pluoes  where  each  word  occurs.  Students  of  the  Anabasis  will  find  this  an 
indispensable  aid  to  their  worlc.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Rolfe  has  edited  with  notes,  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  it  is  issued  as  a  double  number  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Bough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.)  It  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  thirty  cuts 
which  add  much  to  the  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  poem.  Dr.  Rolfe's  notes 
occupy  a  hundred  pages  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  chat  this  writer  has 
put  forth.  To  the  same  series  has  been  added  Irving's  Voyage  and  other 
English  essays  from  the  Sketch  Book. 

The  Land  We  Live  In  is  the  third  book  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  King's  delightful 
series  of  picturesque  geographical  readers.  The  reading  classes  in  our  schools 
will  make  visits,  in  imagination,  to  the  leading  industrial  centres  of  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  other  principal  cities,  where 
they  will  be  entertained  and  instructed  by  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  pro- 
ducts, industries,  distances,  forms  of  government,  etc.,  etc.  The  illustrations 
are  clear,  excellent  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  book  is  an  admirable  execu- 
tion of  a  bright  idea.    Boston :    Lee  &  Shepard.    56  cents. 

Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which 
pleases  us  right  well.  James  H.  Penniman,  its  author,  is  the  instructor  in 
English  at  the  De  Laccey  School,  Philadelphia.  Here  are  ninety-four  pages ; 
six  of  preface  and  eighty-eight  of  text,  the  last  ten  being  dictation  exercises. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  filled  with  page  after  page  of  graded  lists  of  words, 
in  double  columns.  The  pronunciation  is  given  in  brackets  of  such  words  as 
one  is  likely  to  mispronounce.  Special  attention  is  given  to  words  which, 
from  a  similarity  of  sound,  are  liable  to  be  misused ;  also  to  abbreviations  of 
states  and  months,  French  words  in  common  use,  rules  for  spelling  and  plurals 
of  nouns.  This  excellent  little  book  is  now  in  its  third  edition  and  deserves  a 
wide  sale.  Besides  teachers,  we  wish  every  young  man  in  America  had  a  copy 
at  his  elbow.    Philadelphia :    Sherman  &  Co.,  Printers. 

The  Beginner's  American  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery,  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  ^^  The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History." 
The  latter  work  has  had  a  phenomenal  reception  from  the  educational  public, 
reaching  the  enormous  sale  of  295,000  in  the  first  fifteen  months  after  the  pub- 
lication. The  object  of  the  present  work  is  ^^  to  present  clearly  and  accurately 
those  facts  and  principles  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  chief  founders  and  build- 
ers of  America  which  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  pupils  beginning  the 
study  of  our  history."  The  same  clear  apprehension  of  what  constitutes  a 
^*  leading  fact,"  and  the  same  genius  for  describing  it  concisely  and  attractive- 
ly are  displayed  in  this  as  in  the  former  volume.  The  illustrations  and  press 
work  are  equally  meritorious,  and  we  predict  a  success  for  this  work  which 
fihall  parallel  that  of  the  other.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education 
will  send  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns  on  receipt  of  price. 

High  School  Algebra,  by  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  is  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  *^  Milne's  Inductive  Algebra,''  and  is  a  simple,  clear 
and  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  for  high  school  and  academy  students. 
American  Book  Company.    91-00. 

The  American  Book  Company  publish  a  Supplementary  First  Reader, 
the  author  of  which  is  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  companion 
to  any  First  Reader.  We  are  much  pleased  with  this  wisely  planned,  well 
illustrated  and  nicely  made  little  book. 

^^Onoqua,"  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  a  pleasing  Indian  tale  intended  to 
illustrate  the  abuses  existing  at  the  Indian  Agencies,  is  issued  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  at  fifty  cents,  in  the  ^*  Good  Company  "  series.  It  is  a  book  which  has 
already  had  a  wide  reading  as  a  serial  story  in  the  Congregationalist, 

The  Song  Patriot,  a  collection  of  national  and  other  songs  for  school  and 
home,  compiled  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  collects  into 
one  handy  volume  a  large  number  of  the  best  patriotic  songs  of  this  and  other 
countries,  and  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  our  country's  400th  anniversary 
and  the  Columbian  Expo.^itiou  with  its  accompanying  celebrations. 

Fowler  &  Wells  (X.  Y.)  publish  Carrica  Le  Favre's  Delsartean  Physical 
Culture,  which  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  system  and  furnish  the  principles 
of  the  universal  formula.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  cuts  and  gives  full 
directions  for  employing  the  system.  It  is  one  of  the  best  hand-books  on  the 
subject  that  has  been  put  forth. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Cheap  Money,  containing  the  articles  on  Cheap-money  Experiments  which 
have  been  appearing  in  ^^  Topics  of  the  Time  "  of  the  Century  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  Those  who  read  these  strong  papers  in  current  numbers  of  the 
Century  will  be  glad  to  secure  them  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form.  The 
articles  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  is 
now  so  prominently  before  the  people.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  Century 
Company,  (N.  Y.)  for  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  studies  to  be  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages ill  Harvard  University.  One  volume  will  be  published  each  year.  Vol. 
I.,  1892,  is  at  hand  and  contains  essays  on  such  subjects  as  The  Authorship  of 
the  English  Romauut  of  the  Rose,  by  Geo.  L.  Kittredge,  Origin  of  the  English 
Names  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  by  E.  T.  Sheldon,  etc.  Advanced 
students  in  English  will  find  this  work  stimulating  and  helpful.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.    Teacher's  price,  81.00. 

Full  of  a  true  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  truth,  and  written  with  all  the 
fascinating  art  of  a  real  preacher  who  is  constantly  in  contact  with  the  deep 
things  of  mankind,  is  Rev.  Smith  Baker's  ^^ The  Dignity  of  the  Common 
School  Teacher's  Mission,"  published  by  School  Education  Company,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  If  any  ceacher  is  discouraged,  or  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
the  daily  routine,  or  over-anxious  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  let  him  read 
this  beautiful  and  powerful  address  on  the  real  dignity  and  worth  of  his  work. 
It  will  be  to  him  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  and  he  will  return  to  his 
duties  with  a  new  inspiration. 
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THE  TRUE  END  OF  EDUCATION. 

DR.  EMERSON  E.  WHITE,    CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

TWO  extreme  theories  are  earnestly  contending  for  the  control 
of  American  education.  The  one  asserts  that  the  sole  end 
of  school  training  is  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  intellectual, 
esthetic,  and  moral  being ;  and  the  other  asserts  that  the  supreme 
test  of  the  worth  of  education  is  its  practical  utility  in  life's 
business  and  toil.  The  watchword  of  one  is  culture;  of  thel; 
other,  utility.  The  one  is  represented  by  the  Hellenism  of 
Matthew  Arnold ;  the  other  by  the  Utilitarianism  of  Froude. 

These  two  extreme  and  opposing  theories  justify  an  earnest 
inquiry  for  the  true  end  of  education.  This  is  the  more  important 
since  the  present  tendencies  in  education  are  clearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  utili^y^in  the  sense  of  practical  application  to  industrial 
pursuits.  There  are  many  indications  that  not  a  few  minds  are 
dazzled,  if  not  dazed,  by  the  brilliancy  of  our  material  civilization. 
The  marvelous  progress  in  invention  and  discovery  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  the  tangible,  sensuous  and  impressive  character 
of  its  material  products  are,  indeed,  bewildering,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  is  some  confusion  respecting  the  ends  of 
human  life.  The  garden  of  Eden,  as  we  read,  was  made  for  our 
first  parents,  but  the  suspicion  seems  to  be  growing  that  they 
were  created  for  the  garden,  and  especially  to  till  and  dress  it ! 

What  is  man's  chief  end  in  the  present  life?  This  is  the 
fundamental  question,  for  when  we  have  discovered  the  end  and 
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purpose  of  human  existence,  we  have,  as  a  consequence,  found 
the  true  function  of  education. 

Man  has  two  natures,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  physical  —  1 
the  one  a  regal  soul,  the  other  a  subject  body.  Man's  spiritual  \ 
nature  is  endowed  with  powers  each  capable  of  almost  infinite 
expansion  and  culture,  by  activity  and  use.  The  soul's  endow- 
ment is  capability  to  know,  to  feel,  to  will,  to  enjoy,  but  all  this 
heritage  may  be  buried  in  a  napkin  or  bartered  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

But  man  has  a  body  as  well  as  an  indwelling  soul,  and  the 
former  is  the  latter's  agent,  helper,  nourisher.  The  soul's  activity 
and  perfection  are  limited  and  aided  by  physical  condition  and 
needs.  But  the  body  exists  for  the  soul,  and  not  the  soul  for  the  ]/ 
body.  The  soul  is  the  supreme  human  fact  and  the  perfection  of 
the  soul  is  man's  supreme  personal  duty.         ^ 

This  law  of  subordination, — the  body  to  the  soul — pervades 
all  human  activities  and  relations ;  those  that  relate  to'  the  soul 
and  its  needs  being  higher  and  more  important  than  those  that 
directly  nurture  and  sustain  the  body.  In  the  order  of  time,i 
physical  wants  may  take  precedence,  but  the  development  and- 
culture  of  the  soul  is  the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  life. 

This  view  reveals  the  fatal  defect  in  that  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion which  regards  man  as  a  grand  physical  organism,  born  of 
physical  nature,  the  result  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  reaching 
up  to  —  nothing.  Such  a  view  of  life  subordinates  the  soul  to  the 
body  and  reverses  the  ends  of  human  existence.  I 

A  true  philosophy  of  human  life  affords  the  basis  for  a  true 
theory  of  education  —  one  that  places  man  above,  and  yet  prepares 
him  for  his  life's  work ;  that  neither  exalts  him  into  an  etherial 
region  of  serene  repose  to  be  satiated  with  what  Arnold  calls 
«^  sweetness  and  ligh|^,"  nor  trails  his  manhood  in  the  furrows  of 
life's  toil.  It  unites  man  to  nature,  to  society,  and  to  God ;  to 
nature,  that  he  may  discover  her  laws,  utilize  her  forces  and 
enjoy  her  munificence  ;  to  society,  that  he  may  eradicate  its  evils, 
improve  its  condition  and  receive  its  protection ;  and  to  God, 
that  he  may  be  sustained,  guided,  purified  and  saved. 

This  philosophy  of  life  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  general  I 
education  as  a  foundation  for  a  special  education.     Special  prepara-I 
tion  for  given  pursuits  needs  to  rest  upon  a  general  preparation 
for  all  pursuits,  and  the  more  comprehensive  the  general  training 
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the  more  fruitful  and  useful  the  special.  It  is  the  remark  of  an 
English  writer  that  "  every  honest  occupation  to  which  a  man  sets 
his  hand  would  raise  him  into  a  philosopher  if  he  mastered  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  craft,"  but  this  method  of  making  philosophers 
is  hardly  practicable  in  school  or  college.  All  experience  shows 
that  an  education  narrowed  to  the  facts  that  concern  a  given 
occupation  defeats  itself. 

Moreover,  were  it  otherwise  desirable  to  narrow  a  boy's  educa- 
tion to  the  groove  of  his  future  calling,  such  a  plan  would  not  be 
feasible  in  this  country  where  the  different  pursuits  stand  with  open 
doors,  and  neither  the  boy  nor  his  parents  know  which  he  will 
enter,  nor  how  long  he  will  remain.  How  many  Americans  find 
themselves  at  forty  in  those  callings  which  guided  their  boyish 
day  dreams  at  fifteen  ?  This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  deducing,  the  necessity  of  a  general  sy^m  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country  from  the  experience  of  countries  where 
the  occupations  of  life  are  inherited  and  predetermined. 

A  majority  of  American  students  come  to  the  beginning  of 
their  college  course  ignorant  of  their  real  bent  or  aptitude.  It.  is 
only  after  a  wide  and  varied  tri^  of  their  powers  in  the  mastery 
of  branches  in  all  the  great  departments  of  knowledge,  that  they 
find  out  the  studies  and  pursuits  for  which  they  have  special 
fitness.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  general  education  to  disclose! 
\  the  pupil's  bent  and  life-work. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  for  general  education  should  have  for 
their  first  aim  the  development  and  training  of  man  as  man^  and 
his  elevation  towards  the  highest  and  best  ideal  of  human 
existence,  and,  in  harmony  with  this  aim,  t])ey  should  also  give 
such  training  as  will  prepare  man  for  the  duties  and  activities  of 
life,  i  The  comprehensive  end  of  education  is  to  fit  the  pupil  ioxll 
complete  and  successful  living./  "Man  does^not  live  by  bread 
alone."  The  artisan  must  also  be  the  guide  of  the  family,  a 
member  of  society,  a  citizen  of  the  state,  the  guardian  of  liberty 
and  the  subject  of  Divine  government ;  and  out  of  these  relations 
flow  duties  of  the  highest  importance  —  duties  which  are  the 
chief  concern  of  education. 

I  enter  a  respectful  protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  philoso- 
phy of  education  that  subordinates  manhood  to  industry,  and  the 
soul  to  its  physical  conditions  and  needs ;  and  my  earnest  plea  is 
for  an  education  which  seeks  the  perfection  of  man  in  nature, 
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enjoyment  and  labor, — an  education  whose  motto  is,  ^^  not  the 
mind  only^  hut  the  man  ";  an  education  that  prepares  the  mind 
to  think  the  truth,  the  heart  to  enjoy  it,  the  will  to  purpose  it, 
and  the  hand  to  perform  it. 


NOTES  ON  PRINCIPLES  OP  EDUCATION. 

M.  Mac  VICAR,  LL.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IV. 

28.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  entire  phenomena  of  power  as  an 
educational  product  will  justify  the  following  classification : 

.  (      I.     Receptivity.    )  f   \    ^Yn''\    i 

Power.  EachJ    f-    Intel  ectual. 

(    11.     Energy.  \  \   f;     Mor^^^, 

(a).  Physical,  intellectual  and  moral  power  have,  each  of 
them,  a  germinal  existence  in  the  constitution  of  every  human 
being,  and  are  susceptible  of  development,  as  set  forth  in  Articles 
26  and  27.  Spiritual  power,  begins  also  in  a  germ  implanted  in 
the  constitution.  Different  views  prevail,  however,  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  this  germinal  power.  Reference  will  be 
made  to  this  in  the  notes  on  the  study  of  the  English  Bible . 
Then  it  must  simply  be  observed  that  development  results  (Articles 
26  and  27)  from  spiritual  aliment  and  spiritual  work. 

(6).  These  four  classes  of  phenomena,  while  necessarily 
blended  together  as  the  one  manifestation  of  the  complex  unit 
man,  are,  nevertheless,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  marked 
characteristics.  These  characteristics  are  unmistakable,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  it  may  be  diflBcult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  separation  indicating  defi- 
nitely the  boundary  of  each.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  power.  The  following  indicates 
in  a  general  way  the  sphere  in  which  each  class  of  power  mani- 
fests itself. 

(c?).  Physical  power  manifests  itself  in  feats  of  strength  and 
agility,  in  graceful  actions,  in  the  artistic  exercise  of  special 
organs  of  the  body  —  as  the  hand  —  in  handling  tools  of  all  sorts. 
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in  performing,  by  the  use  of  tools,  all  kinds  of  work,  in  con- 
necting through  the  organs  of  sense  the  mind  with  the  external 
world,  etc. 

((f).  Intellectual  power  manifests  itself  in  thought,  in  searching 
into  the  nature  of  things,  in  discovering  the  origin  and  cause  of 
all  phenomena,  in  the  acquisition  and  application  of  knowledge, 
in  conducting  courses  of  intricate  and  logical  reasoning,  etc. 

(e).  Moral  power  manifests  itself  in  recognizing  and  enforcing 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  self  and  of  all  men,  in  sympathetic 
and  self-sacrificing  efforts  for  the  relief  of  all  kinds  of  distress  and 
suffering,  and  for  the  highest  good  of  all  men,  in  clear  and  well- 
defined  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  exercising  that  kind 
of  courage  that  dares  to  do  right  under  all  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, etc. 

(/).  Spiritual  power  manifests  itself  in  lifting  up  all  that 
pertains  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  power  into  a  life  of 
consecration  to  God,  a  life  of  faith  and  works  modeled  after  the 
life  of  Christ,  etc. 

RIGHT    HABITS. 

29.  Hahiti  are  induced  states  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  through 
which  the  power  residing  in  each  is  effectively  used  in  performing 
work  or  in  accomplishing  given  ends  tvithout  the  conscious  exercise 
of  the  intelligence  and  will, 

(a).  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  ta^te  is  very  generally 
mistaken  for  habits.  For  example,  we  speak  of  a  man  forming 
the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  and  of 
reading  trashy  and  immoral  books.  In  such  cases  as  this,  what  is 
formed  is  not  a  habit  at  all,  but  a  strong  and  vitiated  taste. 
Habit,  as  the  definition  indicates,  is  an  induced  state  of  the  body 
or  mind  which  fits  a  person  for  the  exercise  of  the  energy  or 
power  he  possesses  in  performing  some  given  work.  Taste,  on 
the  other  hand,  attracts  its  possessor  to  some  subjective  enjoyment, 
or  guides  him  in  the  execution  of  his  ideals. 

(by.  In  restricting  the  word  habit  to  acquired  or  induced 
states  of  the  body  or  mind,  it  is  not  intended  to  reject  the  fact, 
now  so  well  established,  that  certain  aptitudes  of  both  body  and 
mind  are  inherited.  The  cunning  of  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  as  well  as  the  power  for  certain  subtle  mental  work,  passes 
from  the  parent  to  the  child.     This  is  true,  and  such  inherited 
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aptitudes  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  child's  original  capital ; 
but  the  educator  is,  however,  specially  interested  in  what  can  be 
added  to  this  by  acquisition. 

(c).  The  body  and  mind  are  endowed  with  power.  (Article  S.) 
Habit  alone  is  the  medium  through  which  this  power  can  be 
effectively  utilized  in  performing  work.  The  truth  of  this  state* 
ment  may  be  readily  shown  by  reference  to  any  sort  of  mechanical 
skill.  Take,  for  example,  the  hand  ;  it  is  endowed  naturally  with 
the  power  of  producing  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  motions.  It 
is  also  subject,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  direction  of  the  mind^ 
Does  this  fit  it  to  handle  successfully  tools  of  any  sort  ?  All  will 
answer  emphatically,  no.  Practice  is  needed  in  order  to  do  this. 
But  what  is  meant  by  this  practice  ?  Simply  this,  that  a  persistent 
and  continuous  repetition,  through  an  effort  of  the  intelligence 
and  will,  of  the  motions  of  the  hand,  necessary  to  do  a  given  kind 
of  work  by  the  use  of  certain  tools,  induces  a  state  of  the  organism 
concerned  in  producing  these  motions  which  we  call  habit.  Just 
here  it  is  very  important,  in  order  to  locate  rightly  the  teacher's 
work,  that  we  note  with  some  care  the  nature  and  use  of  these 
induced  states  or  habits. 

(d).  In  the  above  example  the  motions  of  the  hand  in  using 
the  tools  are  at  first  produced,  very  imperfectly  and  slowly,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  effort  of  the  intelligence  and  will.  By  per- 
sisting, however,  in  the  practice,  dexterity  is  gradually  acquired, 
and  the  necessary  effort  of  the  intelligence  and  will  gradually 
diminishes,  until  finally  the  work  is  performed  with  rapidity  and 
ease  almost  without  any  conscious  effort.  The  formation  of  all 
habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  follows  substantially  the  law 
here  illustrated.  It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  as  rapidly  as 
habits  are  perfectly  formed,  conserved  physical  and  mental  power 
can  be  applied  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unconsciously,  in  the 
performance  of  work.  In  this  case,  the  exercise  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  will  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  direct  and  control  the 
muscular  and  nerve  energy  or  mental  energy  by  which  the  work 
is  performed.  When  this  point  is  reached,  workmanship  of  a  high 
order  becomes  possible.  But  why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
The  mental  energy,  that  was  before  required  to  handle  and  direct 
the  tools,  is  now  used  in  studying  and  perfecting  the  ideal  as  the 
work  progresses  ;  hence  the  improved  results.  Universal  experi- 
ence verifies  this  position,     A  first-class  mechanic  is,  in  every 
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instance,  a  man  who  has  converted  the  use  of  each  tool  that  he 
handles  into  a  perfect  habit,  and  hence  who  is  able,  while  doing  a 
piece  of  work,  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  shaping  everything 
with  reference  to  the  finish  and  perfection  of  the  work  itself. 

(e).  What  has  just  been  stated  as  true  of  mechanical  effort 
holds  equally  true  of  all  departments  of  art.  Finger  and  foot 
movements,  for  example,  in  piano  and  organ  music,  must  become 
habits  or  unconscious  acts  before  the  player  can  produce  any 
effects  of  a  high  order.  To  produce  such  effects,  the  intelligence 
and  will  must  be  perfectly  free  and  directed  to  the  ideal  which 
the  artist  seeks  to  make  real  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  mind  of 
his  hearers.  Painters,  sculptors,  orators  and  artists  of  every  sort 
are  equally  as  dependent  as  the  musician  upon  the  adaptation  and 
perfection  of  the  habits  formed.  They  can  never  produce  a  high 
order  of  results,  until,  by  the  formation  of  habits,  the  power  of  the 
intelligence  and  will  is  left  entirely  free  to  be  used  in  studying 
and  shaping  effects,  rather  than  in  directing  and  guiding  purely 
mechanical  movements. 

(/).  It  should  further  be  noted  that  habits  are  no  more  neces- 
sary as  conditions  of  efficient  work  where  the  body  plays  so 
important  a  part  than  they  are  where  mind  alone  is  concerned. 
A  single  example  will  illustrate  this.  The  power  of  continued 
attention  is  a  habit  or  induced  state  of  the  mind.  In  the  case  of 
very  young  children  this  power  scarcely  exists.  This  is  also  true 
to  a  large  extent  of  persons  of  mature  years.  In  the  first  attempt 
at  real  study  it  requires  a  struggle,  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  to 
hold  the  mind  continuously  upon  one  point.  This  fact  is  clear  in 
every  person's  experience.  But  there  is  another  fact  equally 
clear,  namely,  that  the  persistent  and  continuous  effort  of  the 
will  in  holding  the  attention  induces  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
exercise  of  this  will-power  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  tools,  so  in  this,  the 
point  may  be  reached  where  the  conscious  exercise  of  the  will  is 
only  necessary  to  initiate  the  act  of  attention.  This  is  exactly 
the  condition  of  persons  who,  when  their  attention  is  turned  to  a 
subject,  become  entirely  unconscious  of  their  surroundings,  and 
of  everything  but  the  matter  under  consideration. 

(^).  In  view  of  what  has  been  just  stated,  a  man  properly 
fitted  to  be  an  efficient  worker,  either  with  his  bodv  or  mind,  is  in 

w 

a  very  real  sense,  a  "  bundle  of  habits."     This  fact  is  not  suf- 
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ficiently  recognized.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  not 
habits,  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  end  of  the  educational  efforts 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
In  this  course  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  certain  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  of  little  or  no  value,  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding 
habits.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  named  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  composition  or  rhetoric.  A  pupil  may  acquire  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  principles  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  speak  or  write  cor- 
rectly. To  become  able  to  speak  or  write  correctly  is  not  the 
product  of  knowledge,  but  of  habit.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  not 
unfrequently,  that  persons,  entirely  ignorant  of  grammar,  as 
taught  in  our  schools,  speak  and  write  the  English  language  more 
correctly  than  many  who  have  spent  years  in  acquiring  an 
exhaustive  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(A).  It  should  here  be  carefully  noted  that  in  the  entire  range 
of  subjects  which  compose  an  elementary  education,  the  chief 
thing  to  be  acquired  is  not  knowledge,  but  habits.  This  must  be 
evident  to  every  educator  who  has  given  the  subject  any  con- 
sideration. In  all  elementary  work  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of 
doing  is  the  important  thing^  and  should  receive  fint  attention. 
A  perfect  knowledge,  for  example,  of  all  the  rules  that  have  ever 
been  made  regarding  reading  will  never  make  a  good  reader.  The 
power  to  read  with  expression  means  the  acquisition  of  an  art ;  it 
means  the  training  of  organs,  and  hence  the  formation  of  habits. 
But  what  is  true  of  reading  is  equally  true  of  spelling,  of  writing, 
of  arithmetic,  of  grammar,  and  of  composition.  In  each  of  these 
subjects,  the  art  or  habit  of  doing  certain  things  in  a  certain  way 
is  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

(i).  What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  in  an 
elementary  education  is  equally  true  of  higher  education.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  after  passing  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  work,  the  habits  acquired 
have  reference  not  so  much  to  the  physical  as  to  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  factors  of  the  nature.  When  habits  of  the 
right  sort  are  not  formed,  with  reference  to  each  of  these  factors, 
the  education  is  very  imperfect ;  it  means  but  very  little.  A  wide 
range  of  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  but  this  will  serve  scarcely 
any  purpose  in  real  life.  A  large  share  of  it  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  disappear  as  soon  as  the  school  or  college  is  left. 
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What  will  be  of  real  service  in  the  life  work  is  the  man  that  the 
training  afforded  has  produced.  But  the  man  does  not  mean 
knowledge,  however  valuable  this  may  be ;  it  means  the  power 
acquired  and  the  habits  and  tastes  formed  by  which  this  power 
can  be  utilized.  It  is  the  acquisition  of  these  alone  that  will 
make  the  man  felt  in  his  contact  with  his  fellows,  and  that 
will  give  him  success  in  whatever  calling  in  life  he  may  engage. 
(/).  From  the  foregoing  suggestion  oa  the  nature  and  use  of 
habits,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they  constitute  a  very  important 
factor  in  a  symmetrical  education.  Power  without  right  habits 
is  of  comparatively  little  value,  inasmuch  as  habits  constitute  the 
only  medium  through  which  power  can  be  effectively  utilized  in 
performing  work.  It  is  also  not  undervaluing  knowledge  as  one 
of  the  principal  factors  of  an  education,  when  it  is  said,  that  its 
acquisition  is  of  much  less  importance  in  the  development  of  a 
vigorous  and  symmetrical  manhood  than  the  acquisition  of  power 
and  right  habits.  Too  much  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  formation  of  right  habits  as  an  essential  part  of  a  true 
education. 

30.  HahitB  m%y  he  variously  clamjied  accordinj  to  the  end  or 
purpose  to  be  served  by  the  classification. 

(a).  They  may  be  classified,  for  example,  with  reference  to 
their  source  or  nature  into  physical  and  mental  habits,  and  with 
reference  to  their  products  or  results  into  general  and  special 
habits. 

(6).  The  following  presents  the  classification  adopted  in  these 
notes :  — 


fl.     Special  )  f  1.    Physical 

\  \  These  are  \  "  f  (a). 

(2.    General  j  1 2.    Mental.     \  (b). 


Habits  are  \  [  These  are  \  ((a)*    Intellectual 

Moral 
Spiritual 


(c).  Special  habits  will  not  be  outlined  beyond  pointing  out 
their  nature  and  place  as  factors  of  education.  Their  discussion 
belongs  properly  to  professional  or  special  education,  and  includes 
a  much  wider  range  of  details  than  is  intended  to  be  covered  in 
these  notes. 

31.     A  special  habit  may  be  defined  as  a  habit  which  is  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  one  definite  kind  of  work. 

(a).  Every  special  work,  wliich  organs  of  the  body  or  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  intended  to  perform,  necessitates,  for  its  easy 
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and  perfect  performance,  the  acquisition  of  special  habits  or  apti- 
tudes. For  example,  the  fingers  are  intended  to  perform,  and  do 
perform,  an  indefinite  range  of  special  kinds  of  work.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  everyone,  that  the  intelligence  and  will 
cannot  make  the  fingers  instrumental  in  doing  finished  work  in 
any  line  whatsoever,  until  by  continued  practice  in  doing  the 
work,  finger-habits  are  formed.  When  this  is  done,  the  use  of  the 
intelligence  and  will  in  directing  the  efforts  of  the  fingers  becomes 
almost  entirely  unnecessary.  The  art  of  knitting  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  kind. 

(J).  The  range  of  special  habits  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
free  and  effective  use  of  every  imaginable  tool  calls  for  a  special 
habit.  The  effective  use,  also,  of  each  of  the  senses  in  doing 
special  kinds  of  work  necessitates  the  formation  of  special  habits. 
The  artist's  eye,  as  well  as  his  hand,  if  he  would  be  a  master  in 
his  department,  must  acquire  strong  and  well-defined  habits  of 
seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and  of  seeing  in  these  things  the 
possibilities  they  possess  of  new  combinations  and  relations,  which, 
when  wrought  out,  will  give  rise  to  new  forms  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry and  beauty. 

(6»).  The  mind  in  performing  its  work  is  no  less  dependent 
upon  special  habits  than  the  body.  The  intellectual  worker,  for 
example,  who  can  only  hold  his  mind  to  a  given  line  of  thought 
by  a  constant  effort  of  his  will,  is  in  no  better  condition  to  do  his 
work  than  the  mechanic,  who,  by  a  similar  effort  of  his  will, 
handles  his  tools.  Both,  so  long  as  their  work  is  done  in  this  way, 
must  equally  fail  to  produce  finished  results. 

(32).  A  general  habit  may  be  defined  as  a  habits  the  exercise  of 
which  necessitates  the  formatio7i  of  special  habits^  and  which  also 
of  itself  serves  to  accomplish^  not  one  but  several  ends^  differing  in 
their  nature  and  purpose, 

(a).  The  habit  of  doing  well  everything  in  the  production  of 
which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  concerned  is  a  good  example 
of  a  general  habit.  This  habit,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  affects  the 
quality  and  the  exercise  of  a  wide  range  of  special  habits.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  a  mechanic  in  whom  this  habit  is  fully 
established ;  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  acquiring  imperfectly 
the  minimum  of  special  habits  necessary  for  the  handling  of  the 
tools  of  his  special  line  of  work.  No,  he  must  possess  more  than 
this.     He  will  give  himself  no  rest  until  the  special  habits  required 
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have  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  will  enable  hira  to- 
perform  what  he  undertakes  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

(6).  The  general  habits  which  a  man  acquires  affect  not  only 
the  quality  and  exercise  of  groups  of  special  habits  which  serve- 
to  perform  a  given  work,  but  each  of  them  affects  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  tendencies  and  activities  of  the  entire  man.  The- 
general  habit,  for  example,  referred  to  in  (a),  when  fully  estab- 
lished, will  give  tone  and  character  to  every  kind  of  work  to- 
which  the  man  possessing  it  may  turn  his  attention.  Should  he 
even  pass  from  manual  to  mental  work,  the  power  and  influence 
of  this  habit  acquired  in  the  former  will  at  once  pass  over  into- 
the  latter  kind  of  work. 

(<;).  In  view  of  the  nature  of  general  habits  and  their  peculiar 
relation  to  special  hahits^  their  importance  as  a  chief  element  in  a 
sound  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  not  too  much, 
therefore,  to  say  that  to  assist  and  wisely  direct  his  pupils  in  form-^ 
ing  right  general  habits  is  a  first  work  of  the  true  educator. 
When  this  work  is  well  done,  the  special  habits  necessary  for  any 
given  line  of  effort  will  be  readily  formed  whenever  required. 

The  following  brief  outline  indicates  the  most  important  gen- 
eral habits  and  their  special  province  and  use  as  factors  of  a 
general  education. 

GENERAL    PHYSICAL   HABITS. 

33.  The  habit  of  being  coiiBtantly  active  under  all  legitinuite  con- 
ditions. 

(a).  Physical  activity  is  the  result  of  a  natural  or  of  an 
induced  state  of  the  body.  The  activity  of  most,  if  not  all,  young 
children  is  an  example  of  the  former.  The  latter  constitutes  a 
habit.  A  good  example  of  this  habit  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  because  of  constant  activity,  has  induced  such  a  state  of  his 
body  as  makes  him  uneasy  and  discontented  when  he  ceases  to- 
be  engaged  in  active  work.  When  this  habit  it  formed,  every- 
thing undertaken  will  be  executed  promptly  and  with  energy. 

(6).  This  habit  cannot  be  formed  when  only  one  line  of  activity 
is  pursued.  Such  a  course  induces  just  the  opposite  habit ; 
namely,  that  of  laziness.  This  is  illustrated  very  clearly  in  the 
case  of  professional  performers  of  any  sort.  Such  performers  are 
capable  of  intense  activity  in  their  chosen  line.  But  when  not 
engaged  in  this  chosen  line,  they  find  that  to  be  active  is  a  great 
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burden.  They  have,  in  fact,  induced  the  habit  of  indolence  or 
laziness.  Professional  firemen,  professional  ball-players,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  this  sort. 

34.  The  habit  of  doing  well  everything  in  which  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  concerned. 

(a).  This  habit  is  usually  formed  through  the  influence  of 
models.  For  example,  the  child  imitates  the  parents  until  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  act  as  they  act,  perform  his  work  as 
they  perform  it.  In  this  case  it  is  literally  true  that  as  the  parent 
is,  so  is  the  child.  This  peculiar  influence  extends  to  all  relations 
of  life.  But  nowhere  is  its  power  shown  so  fully  as  in  the  case 
of  parents  and  teachers.  They  are  the  models,  which  are  largely 
the  determining  factors  in  the  life  of  all  under  their  care. 

(6).  When  this  habit  is  fully  established,  it  will  produce 
uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  everything  that  is  not 
well  done,  or  that  shows  carelessness  in  its  execution.  It  will,  in 
short,  affect  the  execution  of  everything  in  which  the  body  is  the 
agent.  It  will  determine  alike,  for  example,  the  way  in  which 
artists,  mechanics,  farmers,  housekeepers,  etc.,  perform  their 
work. 

35.  The  habit  of  employing^  always^  the  organs  of  the  body  to 
accomplish  right  and  useful  ends, 

(a).  The  ability  to  conserve  and  economize  physical  energy  is 
certainly  a  very  important  acquisition,  yet  little  attention  is  given 
in  our  educational  processes  to  this  acquisition.  Hence,  the  literal 
waste  of  physical  power  in  the  life  of  almost  every  man  is  enor- 
mous. The  old  maxim,  "  Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  if  applied  to  physical  energy,  would 
yield  quite  as  valuable  results  as  when  applied  to  money  matters. 
But  can  it  be  applied  ?  Certainly  it  can,  and  should  be.  The 
habit  of  employing  the  physical  energy  which  God  has  given  us 
to  accomplish  right  and  useful  ends  can  be  formed  just  as  readily 
as  the  habit  of  handling  money  in  the  same  way.  Physical 
energy  is  capital  stock  just  as  much  as  money  and  other  property  ; 
and  more,  it  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  capital  stock  possessed  by 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  How  important,  then,  that  a  habit 
which  will  secure  the  right  use  of  this  universal  possession  should 
be  acquired. 

(6).  When  this  habit  is  formed,  it  will  determine  very  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  physical  energy,  not 
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only  in  our  daily  work,  but  also  in  our  times  of  recreation  and 
amusements.  Recreation  and  amusements  are  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  and  efiEective  use  of  the  mind  and  body  as  food.  But  alas! 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  food,  so  in  this :  the  abuse  is 
almost  universal.  Knowledge  will  not  save  men  from  this  abuse 
in  either  case.  This  is  evident  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink, 
for  the  men  that  know  the  most  about  both  are  not  infrequently 
the  victims  of  the  greatest  abuse.  A  confirmed  habit  of  right 
living,  and  not  knowledge,  is  the  safeguard  from  this  abuse.  In 
like  manner,  a  confirmed  habit  of  using  physical  energy  always 
for  right  and  useful  ends  is  the  safeguard  against  a  large  share  of 
the  abuses  growing  out  of  modern  recreations  and  amusements. 

The  three  "  General  Physical  Habits  "  to  which  attention  has 
just  been  called,  if  acquired,  will  secure  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  body.  They  constitute  essential 
conditions,  if  not  the  only  key  to  real  success  in  any  kind  of  exer- 
cise or  work  dependent  upon  the  expenditure  of  physical  energy. 


THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE    EOR    GIRLS  IN  CON 

STANTINOPLE. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

AT  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
in  Boston,  January,  1869,  Rev.  George  Washburn,  now 
President  of  Robert  College,  —  which  was  founded  six  years  be- 
fore—  pleaded  strongly  for  a  school  in  Constantinople  for  the 
Christian  education  of  girls.  His  plea,  born  of  a  deep  and  varied 
experience  in  Turkish  affairs,  was  fully  endorsed  by  Dr.  N.  G. 
Clark,  the  foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  by  Dr.  Kirk, 
and  others  interested  in  human  progress. 

The  Woman's  Board,  having  a  distinct  life  of  its  own  as  incor- 
porated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  —  although  work- 
ing in  unison  with  the  American  Board  —  immediately  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  new  work ;  and  in  response  to  a  call  of 
Dr.  Clark,  set  apart  for  it  three  thousand  dollars.  According  to 
the  records  the  work  was  planned  on  a  broad  basis  of  three  dis- 
tinct departments  ;  a  high  school,  a  medical,  and  a  city  mission- 
ary department.     The  design  of  the  high  school  was  "  to  provide 
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for  the  thorougt  education  and  Christian  culture  of  girls  from  the 
surrounding  various  native  communities,  and  also  for  a  special 
training  of  such  as  may  desire  to  become  teachers  and  helpera  in 
the  missionary  work."  As  a  result,  in  October,  1871,  the  school 
was  opened  with  three  pupils  in  a  house  rented  in  Stamboul,  an 
old  part  of  Constantinople,  with  Miss  Julia  A.  Rappleye  as  prin- 
cipal. 

The  medical  and  city  missionary  departments  were  subsequent- 
ly given  up.  But  the  school  so  prospered  that  the  year  after  its 
opening  when  there  were  over  twenty  pupils,  a  call  came,  heartily 
endorsed  by  Dr.  Clark  and  his  wife  who  had  been  in  Constanti- 
nople the  year  before,  for  a  building-fund  of  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  This  was  a  startling  call  to  the  Wo- 
man's Board,  since  in  this,  its  fourth  year,  the  yearly  pledges  did 
not  exceed  thirty-one  thousand  dollars.  But  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  led  by  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  President  of 
the  Board,  rose  to  the  occasion  by  pledging  five  thousand  dollars 
of  the  sum  themselves.  This  so  stimulated  eflFort  that  soon  the 
fifty  thousand  dollars  (fifty-eight  thousand  in  currency)  were 
raised  outside  of  the  regular  contributions.  A  beautiful  site  of 
two  acres,  overlooking  the  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  was 
secured  in  Scutari,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople. 

By  November,  1875,  the  building  was  so  nearly  completed  that 
the  Americans  in  the  city,  over  fifty  in  all,  gathered  in  an  upper 
room  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  There  was  cause  for  special 
gratitude  since  this  year  two  girls  had  graduated  from  the  school, 
Elizabeth  Shaljian  and  Mary  Papazian.  The  building  —  now 
known  as  the  Bowker  building  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bowker  —  was  of 
stone  and  brick,  fifty-four  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  boarding  and  day  school.  Its  furnishing  enlisted 
many  hearts  and  hands. 

The  school,  having  successfully  competed  with  schools  already 
established  in  the  city  taught  by  educated  Armenians,  moved 
into  the  new  building  January  6,  1876.  Miss  Rappleye,  having 
resigned  the  year  before,  Mrs.  Kate  P.  Williams  was  chosen 
principal.  Her  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Harpoot  and  the  wife 
of  a  valuable  missionary  especially  fitted  her  for  the  work. 

As  in  Robert  College,  English  was  finally  adopted  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction.  It  was  rich  in  text-books,  and  would  best 
unify  the  various  nationalities  represented.     Addresses  were  made 
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in  English  as  well  as  in  Armenian  at  the  exercises  of  the  following 
summer  when  three  Armenian  girls  graduated.  Of  these,  one 
had  been  affianced  since  three  years  old,  another  was  the  wife  of 
a  preacher  whom  she  was  to  aid  in  his  work  while  leaving  her 
daughter  in  the  school,  and  the  third  was  expecting  to  be  a  teach- 
er. During  the  exercises  both  the  American  and  Turkish  flags 
were  flying.  These  yearly  examinations  soon  became  of  great 
interest.  At  one,  ten  or  twelve  Turkish  ladies,  richly  dressed 
with  yashmaks  (veils),  came  as  visitors,  drawn  among  the  pupils  by 
the  four  Turkish  girls  who  had  become  popular  members  of  the 
school.  The  ladies  seemed  pleased  with  the  exercises,  as  did  also 
the  father  of  one  of  the  girls,  an  army  colonel  dressed  in  his  uni- 
form. He  sent,  through  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
his  personal  thanks  to  the  American  ladies  for  establishing  the 
school,  and  declared  he  should  send  his  daughter  to  America  to 
study  medicine  when  through  with  her  studies  there.  He  wrote 
the  teachers  he  could  never  forget  their  kindness  to  his  daughter. 
A  dying  Bulgarian  also  appreciated  these  faithful  workers,  when, 
drawing  his  daughter  to  him,  he  expressed  the  desire  that  "  she 
might  be  such  a  lady  as  those  teachers  at  the  Constantinople 
Home." 

When  Mrs.  Williams  became  principal  of  the  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1875  there  were  thirty-six  pupils.  Soon  there  were 
fifty-seven,  of  eight  different  nationalities.  In  three  years  after 
entering  the  new  building,  there  were  fifty-six  boarders  and  thirty- 
two  day-scholars,  eighty-eight  in  all.  More  room  was  now  needed. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  asked  for.  The  American  Board 
agreed  to  give  one-half  from  that  part  of  the  Otis  legacy  set 
apart  for  educational  work,  if  the  Woman's  Board  would  raise 
the  other  half  outside  their  regular  contributions.  This  was  done. 
But  before  plans  were  completed  for  its  use,  Mr.  William  C.  Cha- 
pin  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  seeing  the  crowded  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  school,  offered  to  erect  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  an  addi- 
tional building.  Thus  was  built  in  1882  at  an  expense  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  a  plain  but  imposing  structure  —  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  an  enclosed  corridor  —  called  Barton  Hall 
in  honor  of  the  maiden  name  of  the  deceased  wife.  The  money 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  additional  building  was  used  in  the 
purchase  of  an  adjoining  estate  by  which  the  college  grounds 
became  enlarged  to  four  acres. 
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111  health  compelling  Mrs.  Williams  to  be  released  in  1883,  after 
eight  years  efl&cient  service  as  principal,  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick 
and  Miss  Clara  Hamlin  (daughter  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  of  Robert 
College),  took  her  place. 

The  success  of  the  school  doubtless  aroused  the  government, 
for  in  1887  it  inspected  the  school  books  carefully,  prohibiting 
some  lest  "  wrong  ideas  of  liberty  "  be  instilled  into  pupil's  minds. 

In  1889,  when  the  school  had  been  in  existence  eighteen  years, 
twelve  nationalities  had  been  represented  and  seventy-one  girls 
had  graduated.  More  than  half  of  these  graduates  had  become 
valuable  teachers  and  wives  of  pastors.  The  testimonies  of  pa- 
rents revealed  the  influence  of  many  an  unmarried  daughter  in 
the  elevation  of  the  home. 

For  ten  years  the  income  of  the  school  from  the  pupils,  (the 
charge  per  year  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  for  a  board- 
ing pupil)  had  averaged  annually  about  eight  thousand  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  a  very  success- 
ful literary  organization,  there  were  three  societies  of  King's 
Daughters. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  larger  work.  While  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  in  America  (she  returned  in  September,  1889)  nego- 
tiations were  pending  by  which,  in  March,  1890,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a  charter  was 
granted  making  the  Constantinople  Home  of  eighteen  years  stand- 
ing the  "  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople  in  Tur- 
key." The  corporation  was  empowered  to  grant  such  ''honorary 
testimonials  and  to  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas  as 
are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary 
of  learning  in  this  commonwealth." 

To  help  fulfill  the  following  by-law  —  "  The  purpose  for  which 
this  college  is  constituted  is  the  Christian  collegiate  education  of 
girls  at  Constantinople,"  another  by-law  directed  that  "Promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  systematic  Bible  study  throughout  the 
entire  college  course." 

The  first  calendar  (1889-90)  stated  that  the  college  was  thor- 
oughly organized  with  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick  as  president  (Miss 
Hamlin  had  married  and  settled  elsewhere  in  Turkey),  and  an 
able  faculty  of  American  ladies.  There  were  also  instructors  in 
music  and  the  various  languages.  The  board  of  trustees  consisted 
of  thirteen  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  Miss  Patrick  of  the 
college,  with  an  advisory  board  in  Constantinople. 
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As  in  Robert  College,  every  student  was  expected  to  pursue, 
besides  English,  the  course  of  study  provided  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, including  its  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature.  An  exam- 
ination in  the  calendar  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  grad- 
uates since  the  school  opened,  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that 
Elizabeth  Shaljian  of  the  first  graduating  class  was,  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Alexandrian,  principal  of  an  orphan's  home  which  they 
had  established,  and  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  doing  a 
remarkable  work  in  Constantinople.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Williams 
after  her  marriage  she  had  said  "  no  words  in  the  dictionary  could 
be  found,  and  not  a  tongue  could  tell "  the  feelings  of  true  grati- 
tude she  had  for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her.  Mary  Papazian, 
the  other  graduate  of  that  class  of  1875,  had  been  for  years  a 
valued  teacher  in  the  school  and  is  now  employed  in  the  college. 
That  an  old  graduate  of  the  school  returned  to  take  up  the  col- 
lege course  —  and  others  are  to  follow  —  speaks  well  for  this 
advance  made  for  their  higher  education. 

As  would  be  natural  in  the  change  from  school  to  college,  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  college  year  were  in  the 
preparatory  department.  Of  these  girls,  numbering  over  one 
hundred  and  representing  nine  nationalities,  the  Armenians  had 
the  largest  representation,  the  Greeks  next,  and  the  Bulgarians 
third.  The  report  of  1892  places  the  Bulgarians  second ;  for  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  students,  fifty-three  were  Armeni- 
ans, twenty-nine  Bulgarians,  and  twenty-two  Greeks.  Besides 
these  there  were  fourteen  English  girls,  ten  Americans,  one 
French,  one  German,  seven  Jews,  and  four  Turks.  The  teachers 
universally  testify  that  the  girls  are  apt  pupils  ready  to  assimilate 
the  best  that  can  be  given. 

At  the  first  annual  celebration  of  charter  day,  March,  1891,  in 
Barton  hall,  nine  students  representing  the  nationalities  in  the 
school,  expressed  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  college  charter. 
At  the  first  college  commencement  three  months  later,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  trustees.  Miss  Borden  of  Boston,  having 
spent  several  months  at  the  college,  gave  the  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class.  The  seven  young  ladies  constituting  the  class  read 
essays  in  French,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  English.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Sultan,  said  in  French,  "  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple that  the  good  education  of  the  young  is  the  base  of  moral 
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progress ;  and  this  institution  is  considered  by  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  role  perfectly ;  and  of  this  the  fete  of  to-day 
gives  fresh  proof."  Response  was  made  in  Turkish,  followed  by 
addresses  in  Bulgarian  and  Greek.  An  alumnae  association  was 
then  organized. 

At  the  second  annual  commencement  in  1892,  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished audience  of  many  nationalities  met  in  Barton  hall  to 
hear  the  essays  of  the  five  graduates,  three  of  which  were  in  Eng- 
lish, one  in  Bulgarian,  and  one  in  Armenian.  The  president  and 
young  ladies  were  escorted  into  the  hall  by  the  charg6  d'  affaires 
of  the  United  States  Legation.  After  the  speech  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  expressing  the  good  wishes  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Sultan,  to  which,  as  in  the  year  before,  reply  was 
made  in  Turkish,  the  representative  of  His  Beatitude,  the  Exarch 
of  Bulgaria,  made  a  speech  in  Bulgarian.  Professor  Djedjisian 
and  Eliou  of  Robert  College  spoke  respectively  in  Armenian  and 
Greek,  and  Dr.  Long,  the  vice-president  of  that  college  closed  in 
English. 

Testimonies  from  prominent  people  of  the  different  nations 
represented  in  the  college,  reveal  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  the  work  done.  A  lady  sent  out  by 
the  French  government  to  inspect  French  schools  in  the  East 
struck  the  key-note  of  its  success  when  she  said  "  These  young 
women  appear  to  have  an  education  inside."  From  the  first,  it 
has  been  distinctly  understood  to  be  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  whose  officers,  as  has  been  said,  are  its  trustees. 
They  have  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  raising  the  money  and 
planning  for  the  work.  That  they  have  met  the  demand  of  the 
hour  —  the  higher  education — argues  their  breadth  of  purpose  in 
the  Christian  education  of  women.  Under  their  continued  leader- 
ship, it  is  hoped  that  this  American  college  for  girls  in  Con- 
stantinople will  become  more  and  more  a  leading  light  in  the 
Christian  collegiate  education  of  the  East. 
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TEACHING   ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

PROF.   LEVERETT  W.   SPRING,   WILLIAMSTOWN,   MASS. 

IF  we  may  believe  Mr.  William  Morris,  English  literature  can- 
not be  taught.  The  Oxford  authorities  seem  to  entertain  the 
same  opinion,  as  they  declined,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  to 
allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  established  instead  a  second 
chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology,  which  at  all  events  lays  no  excep- 
tional burdens  upon  the  instructor.  Philology  is  concerned  for 
the  most  part  with  tangible  things,  with  the  general  phenomena 
of  language,  which  includes  the  vocal  mechanism  —  and  that  is 
often  illustrated  by  elaborate  apparatus,  —  as  well  as  the  meaning, 
history,  and  external  relations  of  words.  In  the  management  of 
such  materials  definite  working-plans  are  easily  possible.  How 
far  this  consideration  may  account  for  the  present  vogue  of  phil- 
ology in  educational  circles  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose 
to  inquire. 

But  literature  is  a  fine  art  and  cannot  escape  the  consequent 
limitations.  It  can  be  taught  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
degree  that  painting  or  music  or  sculpture  can  be  taught.  No  one 
supposes  that  they  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  instruction.  Within 
certain  limits  it  has  an  authentic  mission  —  beyond  them  it  is 
powerless.  Raphael  surely  profited  by  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
studio  of  Perugino,  but  neither  that  tuition  nor  any  other  solves 
the  mystery  of  The  School  of  Athens  and  the  Dresden  Madonna. 
In  literature  and  in  all  other  fine  arts  it  is  the  presence  of  "  wide 
and  unutterable  things  of  the  spirit "  that  sets  bounds  to  instruc- 
tion. While  concrete  materials  can  be  managed  readily  enough, 
*'  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  is  another  matter.  To 
gather  statistics  of  the  absolute  participle  in  Anglo  Saxon,  or  to 
count  the  double  epithets  in  the  Dirae  of  Valerius  Cato  is  a  clear- 
ly defined  task  in  which  scholarly  patience  and  industry  cannot 
fail  of  reasonable  success,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  victo- 
rious qualities  might  have  slender  success  in  dealing  with  "  the 
volatile  and  unseizable  "  elements  of  literature.  What  sphere  of 
usefulness,  then,  is  open  to  the  instructor  in  the  world  of  letters  ? 
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Where  shall  he  begin  and  how  much  may  he  reasonably  hope  to 
accomplish  ? 

In  our  colleges  the  main  force  of  instruction  is  probably  ex- 
pended on  the  historic  side  of  literature.  That  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  available  point  of  approach.  "To  judge 
rightly  of  an  author,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  what  were  his  means  of  satisfying  them."  In 
the  spirit  of  this  dictum  instructors  have  conceived  it  to  be  their 
special  mission  to  set  forth  the  life  and  times,  to  discuss  the  hered- 
ity and  environment  of  the  writers  who  may  be  under  considera- 
tion. 

This  particular  sort  of  work  is  no  doubt  useful  and  attractive, 
but  I  am  confident  that  its  relative  importance  has  been  exagger- 
ated and  that  as  a  consequence  attention  has  been  diverted  from 
more  important  matters.  It  is  not  true  that  great  writers  are 
necessarily  an  exponent  of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  their  age. 
Samuel  Butler  indeed  voiced  the  anti-puritanism  of  the  restora- 
tion ;  in  Lord  Byron  the  revolutionary  doctrines  which  prevailed 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  a  fitting 
exponent,  yet  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  created  our  literature 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  their  own  generation,  and  therefore 
rejected  or  at  least  unrecognized  by  it.  Some  of  them  lived  in 
the  past  and  drew  from  it  the  nutriment  of  their  genius,  while 
others  found  in  the  ministry  of  nature  what  neither  ancient  nor 
modern  civilizations  could  give  them. 

Nor  have  we  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  historic  erudition 

is  requisite  for  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  literature  which,  after 

all,  is  the  main  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

spent  half  his  days  in  an  idle  effort  to  discover  the  technical 

secrets  of  the  Italian  masters,  but  his  failure  did  not  check  the 

fervor  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Titian  and  Veronese,  or  debase  the 

quality  of  his  admiration.     We  need  not  investigate  the  relation 

of  Waller  to  the  English  classical  couplet  in  order  to  enjoy  the 

music  of  his  lyrical  verse  — 

"  Go  lovely  rose 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 
That  DOW  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be.'* 

A  study  of  the  historic  influences  at  work  in  the  Elizabethan 
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period  —  the  passion  for  discovery ;  the  push  of  commercial  activ- 
ity ;  the  new  birth  of  patriotism  which  gloried  in  "  this  blessed 
spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England  "  ;  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening that  followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  learning  —  will  throw 
light  on  the  processes  of  dramatic  evolution,  but  it  is  scarcely 
essential  to  any  acquaintance  with  The  Alchemist,  The  Changeling, 
or  The  White  Devil  which  can  fairly  be  called  literary. 

Even  if  it  should  be  granted  that  some  information  about 
authors  is  desirable  for  students  at  the  outset,  we  doubt  whether 
a  course  of  lectures  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  method  of  furnishing 
it.  Very  likely  the  discourses  may  be  made  interesting.  For 
this  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  little  knack  in  working  up 
the  abundant  materials  at  hand.  But  a  suspicion  has  got  abroad 
that  the  lecture  system  is  decidedly  overworked  as  a  vehicle  of 
instruction  in  our  educational  system.  Professor  Sidgwick  of 
Cambridge,  calls  it  "  an  antiquated  survival,  a  relic  of  the  times 
before  the  printing  press  was  invented."  That  it  still  has  im- 
portant uses  I  do  not  question,  but  they  will  not  be  seen  at  the 
best  in  the  field  of  biographies — historical  comment.  Students  can 
find  the  information  they  need  in  books,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  resort  to  them  for  it.  Any  oral  discourse 
that  the  instructor  may  utter,  is  likely  to  fall  below  the  best  of 
them  in  completeness  and  felicity  of  statement.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages of  personality  and  vivacity  may  be  claimed  for  it  will  be 
overbalanced  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  various  limita- 
tions and  shortKJomings.  And  if  the  student  is  ever  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  books  ;  if  he  is  ever  to  cast  off  leading  strings,  and  to 
attempt  investigations  on  his  own  account,  no  better  theatre  for 
his  experiments  can  be  found  than  literary  history. 

If  the  historic  side  of  literature  is  not  the  proper  point  of 
approach,  much  less  is  the  philosophic.  Upon  this  question  I  do 
not  suppose  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  No  adequate 
philosophy  is  possible  until  the  various  forces  that  shaped  the 
course  of  letters  have  been  recognized  and  classified.  Its  value 
■depends  on  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  induction  and  its 
place  is  among  the  last  things  of  literature  rather  than  the  first. 
The  student  who  is  qualified  for  this  grade  of  work,  has  certainly 
reached  a  point  where  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 

If,  then,  we  rule  out  history  and  philosophy,  what  remains  for 
the  instructor  ?     The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  —  there  remains 
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the  chief  est  thing  in  the  entire  domain  of  our  literary  possessions » 
a  complete  text  of  some  masterpiece  —  let  him  begin  with  that* 
And  the  office  which  he  ought  to  undertake  in  reference  to  it 
should,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  be  the  office  of  critic.  I  am 
aware  that  this  word  may  lack  desirable  elements  of  clearness  and 
precision,  but  I  know  of  no  other  that  will  serve  as  well.  Dr. 
Johnson  divides  the  judges  of  literature  into  three  classes,  the 
first  of  which  comprises  those  *'who  know  no  rules,  but  pro- 
nounce entirely  from  their  natural  taste  and  feeling  " ;  the  second 
"those  who  know  and  judge  by  rules";  the  third  "those  who 
know  but  are  above  the  rules."  The  essential  conditions  of  sound 
criticisms,  implied  if  not  definitely  announced  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
statement,  seem  to  be  a  delicate  and  catholic  sensibility  to  literary 
qualities  coupled  with  the  ability  to  give  this  sensibility  adequate 
utterance.  The  critic  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  signal  creative 
genius ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  man  of  signal  creative  genius 
may  be  a  poor  critic.  Byron  had  little  analytic  power  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  altogether  surpassed  in  critical  acumen  by  some 
of  the  commentators  on  his  romances.  And  the  sneer  that  the 
critic  who  cannot  rival  the  author  he  happens  to  discuss  on  his 
own  ground,  is  amply  discredited  by  experience.  Ruskin  may 
not  be  a  brilliant  artist,  but  he  is  a  brilliant  art-critic.  No  great 
actor  ever  approached  Hazlitt  and  Charles  Lamb  in  dramatic  criti- 
cism. Nor  have  the  memorable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
oratory  been  made  by  famous  orators. 

What  may  be  expected  of  the  instructor  turned  critic  ?  If  there 
were  rules  available  for  his  use,  then  a  veritable  science  of  criti- 
cism would  be  attainable  and  literature  would  present  no  more 
formidable  pedagogical  difficulties  than  philology.  But  unhappily 
Dr.  Johnson  spoke  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  highest  criticism 
is  above  rules.  In  the  search  for  methods,  if  we  must  set  out 
upon  it,  the  wisest  course  is  to  study  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
among  whom  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Goethe,  Sainte  Beuve, 
and  possibly  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  mentioned.  These  illustri- 
ous appraisers  of  literature  dragged  no  land-surveyors'  chain 
over  literature.  In  their  work  traces  of  mechanical  adjustment 
are  rare  as  in  Keats'  Ode  on  Melancholy  or  in  Shakespeare's  ex- 
quisite lines 

(^  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn.'* 
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If  a  man  may  not  get  method,  a  copy  to  follow  from  such  study, 
he  may  get  what  is  vastly  better,  inspimtion  and  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles. 

The  vocation  of  critic  will  require  of  the  instructor,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  more  or  less  exposition.  Literature  embraces  every  phase 
of  experience.  Mr.  Saintsbury  supposes  that  he  states  Matthew 
Arnold's  well  known  definition  of  poetry  in  "less  debatable 
words  "  by  rephrasing  it  into  "  the  greatest  poet  must  show  the 
most  knowledge  of  human  nature."  Originality  means  revela- 
tion. It  is  the  advent  of  a  literature  new  in  expression  or  sub- 
ject. The  introduction  of  the  classical  heroic  couplet  into  Eng- 
land is  an  example  of  the  first  sort  of  originality,  while  no  epoch 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson  has  been  wanting  in  illustrations 
of  the  other.  And  the  reception  which  awaited  this  grade  of 
literature  was  often  very  uncivil.  It  is  a  familiar  story  —  the 
first  experiences  of  writers  whom  the  world  will  never  let  die. 
The  history  of  literary  innovations  is  marked  by  violence  as  well 
as  by  indifference  and  want  of  appreciation.  Sidney  sniffed  at 
the  romantic  drama  which  culminated  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
as  "  a  mongrel  tragi-comedy,  neither  right  tragedy  nor  right  com- 
edy." When  Gray  published  The  Progress  of  Poetry  and  The 
Bard  in  1757,  the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to  the  great  literary 
dictator  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  content  to  gaze  at  them 
in  mute  amazement.  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
pleased,"  he  continues,  "and  would  therefore  gladly  find  the 
meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of  The  Progress  of  Poetry.  De  Quincy 
somewhere  remarks  that  at  one  period  Wordsworth  had  only 
two  admirers  in  the  United  Kingdom  —  himself  and  Professor 
Wilson.  The  Englishmen  of  that  day  shook  their  heads  over  his 
verse  and  said  it  would  never  do.  And  the  more  recent  experi- 
ences of  Carlyle  and  Browning  are  fresh  illustrations  of  the  old 
truth  that  the  public  does  not  readily  appreciate  unfamiliar  liter- 
ary forms.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  of  these  unhappy 
experiences.  They  are  simply  repeated  enunciations  of  the  fact 
that  literature  is  not  by  necessity  self-interpretive  ;  that  in  it  the 
occupation  of  the  expositor  never  has  been  and  probably  never 
will  become  obsolete. 

A  study  of  the  great  critics  will  also  show  that  they  approached 
the  text  in  a  generous  spirit  —  that  to  praise  gave  them  far  higher 
pleasure  than  to  censure.     Carlyle  declares  in  one  of  his  earlier 
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essays  that  it  is  a  much  shallower  and  more  ignoble  business  ^^  to 
detect  faults  than  to  discover  beauties."  He  contends  that  no  man 
can  pronounce  dogmatically  on  them  until  he  has  seen  *'  the  very 
last  and  highest  beauty  "  of  the  book  under  consideration. 

Now  while  the  instructor  may  not  be  unmindful  of  wayside  and 
incidental  beauties  ;  of  exquisite  phrases  and  melodious  lines  ;  of 
tropes  that  cast  a  sudden  and  brilliant  light  across  his  path  ;  while 
he  appreciates  details  and  counts  nothing  common  or  unclean,  he 
will  not  rest  until  he  has  discovered  the  central  motive  of  the 
whole  work,  the  motive  which  permeates  every  part  of  it  and 
gives  it  vitality.  It  is  only  as  they  touch  and  interpret  this  inner 
life,  this  realm  of  the  immaterial  and  the  imponderable  that  details 
—  the  changes  of  verbal  form,  the  shifting  lexicography  of  words, 
the  dreary  quarries  out  of  which  useful  material  for  literature  has 
been  dug  —  have  significance  or  claim  upon  our  consideration. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  should  be,  not  mere  knowl- 
edge of  linguistic  machineries,  or  mastery  of  philological  items, 
or  even  the  discipline  which  days  of  drudging  work  may  involve, 
but  contact  with  the  artistic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces 
found  only  in  the  highest  grades  of  literature.  That  contact  is 
success  —  anything  less  is  failure. 


READING  AT  SIGHT. 

CHARLES  TUDOR  WILLIAMS,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

IN  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  the  so-called  practice  of 
reading  at  sight  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  This 
practice  is  in  line  with  the  advance  made  in  other  depart- 
ments of  education.  It  was  an  attempt  to  draw  out  a  student's 
powers  of  observation  in  the  study  of  language  as,  it  is  claimed, 
they  are  drawn  out  by  science  studies.  Language  study  has  been 
charged  hitherto  not  merely  with  neglecting,  but,  what  is  far 
worse,  with  discouraging  the  cultivation  of  that  most  important 
and  original  of  human  faculties,  the  faculty  of  observation. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  multitudes  of  language  students 
who  have  failed  of  the  mental  development  hoped  for,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  pupils  of  science  in  all  its  branches. 
The  sciences,  it  must  be  remembered,  until  of  very  recent  date, 
were  little  more  than  mere  systems  of  names  and  categories,  as 
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void  of  any  disciplinary  force  in  education  as  would  be,  say,  the 
study  of  the  catechism  or  of  the  genealogy  of  Israel.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  modern  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  knowing  the  reason 
why  of  things,  the  study  of  science  has  no  less  an  educational  than 
api-actical  value. 

The  study  of  language  also,  like  all  long-standing  institutions 
which  do  not  receive  the  renewed  and  periodic  impulse  of  reform, 
had  fallen  into  a  narrow  rut.  From  this  rut  it  has  been  ousted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  This  spirit  demands,  of  all  things,  and 
demands  justly,  originality  of  effort.  If  in  its  revolt  against 
scholasticism  and  reverence  for  authority,  which  had  dominated 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  it  has  gone  too  far  in  its  demand  for  a 
change,  nevertheless  the  mass  of  educators  hail  the  spirit  which  is 
infusing  new  life  into  the  whilom  dry  bones  of  learning.  Without 
a  share  in  this  revival,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  study  of  language 
would  lose  its  prestige  as  a  disciplinary  pursuit,  if  it  would  not 
be  altogether  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  things  that  have  had  their 
day.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  original  and  scientific  research 
which  characterizes  present  philological  and  archeological  study, 
the  main  question  to  the  educators  of  to-day  has  been  how  to 
make  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  compete  with  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  cultivating  in  the  young  that  individual 
and  original  effort  which  the  latter  studies  claim  to  do. 

To  this  end  reading  at  sight  has  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  a  part  of  growing 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  modern  educators  and  in  line  with  the 
new  methods  and  present  revival  of  education.  Of  all  the  means 
which  the  study  of  language  affords  for  the  exercise  of  a  student's 
independent  observation,  of  the  application  of  previous  knowledge 
and  of  judicious  discriminatit)n,  this  seem»to  be  the  most  promising. 
Its  esteemed  value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  chief  colleges 
and  universities,  as  a  requisite  for  admission,  are  constantly 
demanding  greater  skill  in  this  exercise  and,  reasonably,  because 
to  possess  this  skill  shows,  better  than  any  amount  of  stated  work, 
a  student's  knowledge  of  language  structure,  his  general  informa- 
tion, his  power  of  independent  reasoning,  his  quick  judgment,  his 
facility  of  translation.  Given,  for  example,  a  new  passage  to 
translate  at  sight,  the  student  is  expected  not  only  to  extract  its 
thought,  but  to  present  that  thought  with  the  exact  limitations 
and  emphasis  of  the  original.     To  respond  to  this  requirement 
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demands  not  only  the  use  of  the  reader's  previous  intellectual 
equipmant  but  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  natural  acuteness  as 
well.  We  shall  attempt  below  to  give  a  brief  resum^  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  language  study  as  at  present 
taught,  premising,  first,  that  the  following  remarks,  although  in 
the  main,  applicable  to  the  art  of  reading  at  sight  from  ani/  for- 
eign tongue,  have  special  reference  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Of  the  means  necessary  to  successful  sight  reading  we  note, 
(a)  A  certain  amount  of  natural  ability^  that  is,  of  the  proper 
mental  fibre.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  what  is  commonly  called  a 
taste  or  faculty  for  language.  People  say  "  it  comes  natural  "  for 
such  and  such  a  child  to  learn  the  languages.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  these  are  not  of  necessity  the  material  out  of 
which  to  make  the  best  sight-readers.  The  faculty  in  question  is 
not  that  of  this  vague  characterization.  It  is  the  faculty  itself  of 
observation  of  which  so  much  ado  is  justly  made  in  schools  of  sci- 
ence, but  of  which  it  has  been  unjustly  assumed  that  these  schools 
have  a  monopoly.  Every  teacher  knows  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
student  lacking  this  faculty,  natural  or  acquired,  to  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  study  of  language  ;  and  the  various  de- 
grees of  proficiency  in  any  given  number  of  pupils  depends  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  observe  the  living  page  before  them. 
Some  enter  every  sentence  as  Christian  did  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
flounder  about  a  while,  and  then  get  out  the  best  way  they  can, 
only  too  thankful  for  a  hand  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty. 
Others,  from  certain  cheap  signs  which  they  have  learned  to  rely 
on,  as,  for  instance,  a  few  common  and  obvious  expressions,  make 
a  break  through  the  entire  sentence  in  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  emerge  as  often  on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  side  of  it.  If 
in  their  passage  they  happen  to  have  captured  the  thought  of  the 
writer,  it  will  no  doubt  be  shorn  of  its  finer  points  of  emphasis 
and  robbed  of  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  text.  Others  again, 
and  these  unfortunately  the  few,  proceed  in  a  straight  and  regular 
course,  giving  to  each  word,  however  small,  its  proper  value  and 
relation  until,  at  the  end,  they  hold  in  their  mental  grasp,  what 
every  sentence  implies,  a  thing  of  sense^  of  meaning.  The  prac- 
tice of  sight-reading  is  designed  for  increasing  this  number  of 
observing  readers,  and  for  doing  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  very 
faculty  required.  While  every  right  minded  boy,  as  an  eminent 
instructor  has  said,  enjoys  the  reading  at  sight  of  a  new  passage 
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in  Greek  or  Latin,  still  it  is  reasonable  that  in  this  field  as  in  the 
field  of  scientific  study,  a  mind  naturally  inquisitive  should  have 
the  advantage. 

(J)  The  previous  training  of  a  person  is  not  the  least  of  hia 
qualifications  for  sight-reading.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
pupils  who  enter  the  high  schools,  the  place  where  the  pi-actice 
of  sight-reading  may  reasonably  begin,  are  of  very  unequal  train- 
ing. This  is  just  what  might  be  expected  judging  from  the  variety 
of  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  So  long  as  our 
schools,  and  notably  our  public  schools,  are  under  influences  other 
than  scholastic  ;  so  long  as  it  is  thought  that  any  one  will  do  for 
elementary  teaching ;  so  long  as  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  not 
suflBcient  to  attract  the  very  best  and  most  cultivated  talent  to 
this  crucial  department  of  education,  the  elementary^  just  so  long 
shall  we  have  to  contend  at  the  outset  with  this  lack  of  material 
for  the  ranks  of  the  sight-readers.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  ta 
wait  many  a  long  day  before  the  ideal  primary  school  is  found. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  the  business  of  instructors  to  "  whip  into 
shape  "  such  nondescript  material  as  they  receive  and  try  thus  to 
supplement  the  deficiency  of  the  lower  schools.  This  deficiency 
means  that  the  early  part  of  the  pupils  course  in  sight-readings 
must  be  spent  mainly  in  work  which  should  have  been  done 
before  entering  the  high  school,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  course,  it  is  plain  that  the  student  should  enter 
upon  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ideal  preparation  for  the  high 
school,  as  far  as  classical  studies  are  concerned,  implies  that  the 
pupil  in  the  study  of  language,  i.  e.,  the  principles  of  speech  as 
applied  to  his  native  tongue,  will  come  equipped  with  a  fairly 
good  understanding  of  the  laws  of  language  in  general  and  not 
merely  of  English  grammar.  Nor  does  this  involve,  in  any  sense> 
theories  and  abstractions  with  which,  as  has  been  justly  objected, 
young  minds  are  unfit  to  cope.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  new  method  of  language  study  in  elementary  schools  know  how 
this  system  aims  directly  at  the  presentation  of  the  living  exam- 
ples of  speech  from  which  the  inherent  principles  of  language 
gradually  and  naturally  unfold  to  the  child's  comprehension. 
This  is  the  true  inductive  method  and  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
a  priore  demonstration  which  sets  to  work  first  to  ascertain  the 
principles  and  then  apply  them  to  the  facts ;  practically  forget- 
ting that  whoever  first  found  out  these  principles  and  stated  theuk 
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accomplished  it  through  original  investigation  of  the  living  exam- 
ples of  speech.  Now-a-days,  in  teaching  language,  just  as  in 
teaching  science,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  inculcate  the  mere  state- 
ment of  facts  discovered  by  former  investigators,  but  demand  that 
«ach  student,  to  some  extent,  should  handle  this  word  of  life  for 
himself  and  search  the  scriptures  of  nature  to  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.  A  young  mind  properly  guided  through  the  pri- 
mary school  by  this  inductive,  evolutionary  process  ought  to  enter 
the  high  school  with  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  elements  of 
language  as  he  has,  say,  of  the  relations  of  fractions  and  percent- 
Age.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  been  the  case  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  grammar  instruction,  a  cleverly  devised  system,  truly,  for 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  least  that  the  pupil 
entering  the  high  school  needs,  and  what  should  be  expected  of 
him,  is  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  main  principles  of  language 
structure,  necessary  to  the  expression  of  thought  and  applicable 
alike  to  all  speech.  Chief  amongst  these  principles  is  the  logical 
relation  of  subject,  predicate,  and  object,  and  then  that  of  the 
attribute  and  adverb  with  their  numerous  species.  Properly 
taught,  through  object  lessons,  and  by  means  of  specimens  of 
speech,  these  subjects  are  not  only  quite  within  the  grasp  of  a  child's 
mind,  but  can  be  made  of  that  absorbing  interest  which  always 
attaches  to  original  work.  Discipline  of  this  sort  added  to  his 
natural  ability  constitutes  the  mental  muscle  with  which  the  pupil 
is  to  wrestle  with  his  task  of  sight-reading. 

(c)  But  all  this  would  avail  him  little  without  tooU  appropri- 
ate for  the  work.  No  passage  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers 
can  be  selected  which  does  not  contain  allusions  to  ancient  history 
and  customs,  or  furnish  instances  of  unusual  idioms  and  forms 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  unassisted  student  to  comprehend. 
For  the  purpose  therefore  of  satisfactory  sight-reading  the  bare 
text  must  be  accompanied  in  the  most  convenient  way  possible, 
with  ready  means  of  smoothing  over  these  difficulties.  It  seems 
as  if  the  old-time  teachers  of  the  classics  counted  it  a  distinct  gain 
if  the  student  had  to  search  far  and  wide,  with  great  painstaking, 
for  the  necessary  elucidations  of  the  text.  But  whatever  advant- 
age there  may  possibly  be  in  this  course,  it  is  plainly  incompatible 
with  the  practice  of  sight-reading.  This  exercise  depends  on  the 
pupil's  natural  ability  and  training  for  all  that  he  ought  to  be 
expected  to  master  of  a  translation  without  assistance^  but  supplies 
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him  at  the  outset  and  in  the  most  ready  manner  with  tools  to 
handle  all  otherwise  insurmountable  difficulties.  Such  tools  are 
the  definitions  of  words  which  the  student  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  know,  the  explanation  of  unusual  idioms  and  of  all  historical^ 
mythological  or  technical  allusions,  lists  of  irregular  verbs  and 
maps  for  ready  reference.  In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
John  Williams  White,  in  his  preface  to  Passages  for  Sight  Mead- 
ing,  Part  IV.,  Greek,  are  very  apt.  He  says  "  We  shall  be  assisted 
in  reading  the  extracts  in  this  book  if  we  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  author,  of  his  life,  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  of  the 

field  of  his  literary  activity  and  of  his  works If  moreover 

in  the  analysis  which  precedes  the  passage,  or  in  the  designation 
of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  there  is  a  reference  to  an 
historical  or  mythological  personage,  to  a  place  or  people,  or  to  an 
historical  event,  the  dictionaries  of  biography,  mythology,  and 
geography,  or  the  political  histories  should  be  consulted.  These 
facts  should  be  recalled  or  learnt  before  we  begin  to  read.  We 
should  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  setting 
of  the  extract  which  we  are  about  to  undertake  ^  As  reasonable  as 
these  directions  appear  when  once  stated,  Professor  White  seems, 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  various  works  of  reference  which  he 
cites  are  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  school  boy^ 
either  to  possess  or  to  have  with  him  at  the  critical  moment  when 
such  reference  is  needed.  And  as,  for  the  purposes  of  sight- 
reading,  all  this  elaborate  reference  is  not,  primarily,  to  instruct 
the  student  in  points  of  archeology,  but  simply  to  furnish  him 
readily  with  the  data,  historical,  mythological,  and  other,  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  each  particular  extract,  it  seems  that 
the  ideal  text-book  for  this  exercise  would  be  one  which  supplied 
with  each  passage  just  these  supplementary  facts.  At  all  events, 
when  a  selection  is  given  a  pupil  for  sight-reading,  it  should  be 
placed  at  the  outset,  that  is,  its  relations  to  the  text  whence  taken, 
the  personages  concerned,  its  historical  or  technical  bearing, 
should  be  distinctly  stated  by  way  of  preface.  After  this,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  tools  mentioned,  any  intelligent  pupil  should 
be  able  to  hew  his  way.  Naturally,  if  the  passages  for  sight- 
reading  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  regular 
daily  lesson,  and  with  a  view  to  furnishing  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject by  authors  other  than  the  one  whose  text  is  used  for  the 
stated  lesson,  they  will  be  all  the  more  effective  ;  for  whatever 
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interest  the  pupil  may  have  taken  in  the  prepared  lesson  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  reading  what  other  people  have  said  on  the 
same  subject.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  raise  an  interest 
in  the  subject-matter  itself  of  a  passage  is  half  the  battle  of  its 
translation. 

So  much  for  the  discipline  and  facilities  needed  in  order  that 
sight-reading  of  the  classical  languages  may  be  undertaken  with 
a  fair  hope  of  success.  In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  under- 
take to  point  out  some  of  the  plainer  and  more  useful  applications 
of  these  means  to  the  process.  We  say  process  advisedly,  for  the 
first  and  foremost  principle  of  sight-reading  is  that  the  reader 
should  proceed  in  the  regular  order  of  the  words  as  written. 
Greater  and  greater  stress  is  being  laid  on  this  principle  by  teach- 
ers of  the  art,  not  only  because  it  is  a  rational  principle,  a  fact 
which  first  suggested  its  practice,  but  because  experience  itself 
has  already  confirmed  the  theory.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  reader  be  sure  of  grasping  the 
whole  thought  of  the  writer,  and  of  grasping  it  the  same  end  to 
as  presented.  Also  that  only  thus  can  he  cultivate  the  habit  of 
absorbing^  as  it  were,  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  a  process  which 
makes  the  reading  of  an  alien  tongue  similar  to  that  of  his  native 
language  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  verbal  transla- 
tion. This  is  reading  in  its  highest  sense  and  the  real  aim  of  the 
discipline.  This  facility  can  rarely  if  ever,  be  acquired  by  the  old 
and  still  common  practice  of  first  analyzing  the  text  and  then 
piecing  it  together  again,  arranging  it  to  fit  some  supposed  Eng- 
lish model.  On  the  contrary  the  right  method  proceeds  word  by 
word,  as  long  as  such  procedure  does  not  violate  a  possible  Eng- 
lish method  of  expression,  and  then  yields  the  main  principle 
•only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  snag.  Need  it  be 
said  that  these  snags  indicate  the  teachers  opportunity  and 
matter  for  the  student's  investigation.  They  constitute  the  differ- 
•entia  of  the  special  language  under  consideration,  which  can  be 
emphasized  and  explained  so  effectually  in  no  other  way  than  by 
this  very  process  of  sight-reading.  Again,  it  may  be  asked  how 
a  student  can  practically  acquire  the  Greek  or  Latin  order  of 
expression  except  in  this  way  ?  Every  teacher  knows  how  almost 
worthless  for  practical,  if  not  for  scientific  purposes,  are  all  extant 
treatises  on  the  order  of  words  in  the  classical  languages.  But 
by  the  frequent  practice  of  sight-reading,  on  the  lines  indicated,  a 
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student  will  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  this  matter,  practical 
and  theoretical,  than  by  the  study  of  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  In  this  connection,  moreover,  when  it  comes  to 
re-composition,  i.  e.,  the  translation  of  English  into  Greek  or 
Latin,  that  bugbear  of  the  classical  student  and  despair  of  his 
teacher,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  trained  sight-reader  has  an 
immense  advantage,  because  his  reading  has  accustomed  him  not 
only  to  the  words  of  the  text  but  to  their  logical  and  especially 
tlieir  rhetorical  sequence. 

The  first  peculiarity  which  the  English  student  meets  in  read- 
ing Latin  is  the  postponement  of  the  finite  verb  {the  finish)  to  the 
end  of  the  clauses.  He  soon  learns  when  translating  into  English 
to  bring  forward  the  verb  to  an  early  part  of  the  sentence  according 
to  the  English  idiom.  Again,  in  translating  Greek  he  will  not  fail 
to  notice  the  fertility  of  Greek  construction  in  participles,  in  every 
vaiiety  of  circumstance,  where  the  English  and  Latin  prefer  the 
adverbial  clause.  In  these  cases,  then,  in  order  to  follow  in  his 
translation  the  easy  flow  of  the  Greek,  he  must  acquire  a  facility 
in  converting  these  participle  clauses  into  their  equivalent  Eng- 
lish adverbial  clauses.  Such  are  obvious  illustrations  of  adapta- 
tion of  idiom  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  render  practicable, 
and  all  the  more  fruitful  because  of  these  necessary  adaptations, 
the  discipline  of  reading  at  sight.  This  is  legitimate  sight-reading 
which,  if  insisting  on  preserving  the  order  of  words  in  render- 
ing, does  not  warrant  over-iiding  an  idiom  ;  a  mistake  which  some 
teachei*s  make. 

Early  in  the  course  of  his  sight-reading  the  student  becomes 
aware  that  there  is  a  conventional  order  of  certain  expressions 
belonging  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  which  is  invariable,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  correspond  with  each  other  or  to  the  English 
order  of  equivalent  expression  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  position 
of  enclitics,  post-positive  conjunctions,  limiting  genitives,  attribu- 
tive and  predicate  expressions,  etc.,  etc.  Of  the  stated  position 
of  these  clauses  it  is  the  business  of  grammar  to  treat.  But  besides 
this  order  of  words,  natural  to  each  language  and  invariable,  there 
is  another,  less  amendable  to  law  and  more  difiicult  to  formulate, 
the  despair  of  grammar,  the  delight  of  rhetoric,  upon  which 
depends  that  variety  of  emphasis  and  of  ornament  which  forms 
the  material  of  style.  It  must  be  evident  that  to  study  a  foreign 
language  without  taking  cognizance  also  of  this  rhetorical  order 
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of  words  is  to  miss  its  peculiar  quality  and  to  degrade  it  into  a 
merely  mechanical  process.  In  fact,  much  of  our  language  teach- 
ing fails  just  here,  seeming  to  be  satisfied  if  the  pupil  extracts  the 
bare  sense  of  a  passage.  That  which  ordinarily  passes  for  a 
translation  manages  to  rob  a  sentence  of  its  tone  or  color,  just  as 
one  might  view  the  details  of  a  picture  without  once  noting  the 
artist's  masterly  combination,  or  criticise  the  separate  instruments 
of  an  orchestra  without  perceiving  the  general  effect  of  the 
ensemble. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  most  elaborate  sentences  that  a  failure 
to  observe  this  principle  of  translation  necessarily  involves  omis- 
sions and  inaccuracies  but  in  the  most  simple  narrative  we  are  apt 
to  miss  the  point  and  truth.  Even  in  those  most  unpromising 
cases  for  illustrating  these  principles,  where  the  student  first 
addresses  himself  to  the  solid  work  of  translating,  as  when  he  is 
beginning  his  Xenophon  or  Caesar,  the  principles  hold  good  and 
have  practical  application.  The  average  school  boy  will  translate, 
and  translate  unchallenged  by  some  teachers,  the  first  sentence  of 
his  Anabasis  somehow  thus  : 

"  Two  sons  were  born  to  Darius  and  Parysatis,  the  elder  Artax- 
erxes,  and  the  younger  Cyrus  "  A  translation  verbatim  et  seriatim 
develops  the  following :  "  Of  Darius  and  Parysatis  were  born 
two  sons,  an  elder  Artaxerxes,  and  a  younger  Cyrus  " ;  a  render- 
ing which  implies  as,  indeed,  history  confirms,  that  there  were  other 
sons.  There  is  a  significance  also  in  the  prominence  given,  in  the 
latter  translation,  to  the  proper  names,  since  Xenophon's  upper- 
most thought  as  he  starts  off  with  the  narrative  is  the  question  of 
the  royal  descent,  the  right  of  inheritance,  in  which  centres  Cyrus* 
claim  to  the  throne  and  the  very  motive  of  the  Anabasis. 

Take,  again,  the  opening  sentence  to  Caesar's  De  Bella  Gal- 
lico : 

"  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres,  quarum  unam  incolunt 
Belgae,aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam,  qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtae,  nostra 
Galli  apellantum.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legibus,  inter  se  dif- 
f erunt.  Gallos  ad  Aquitanis  Garumna  flumen,  a  Belgis  Matrona  et 
Sequana  dividit."  Our  school  boy  will  perhaps  translate  thus : 
"All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  Belgians 
inhabit  one,  the  Aqitani  another,  and  those  who  are  called  Celts 
in  their  own  language  and  Gauls  in  ours,  the  third.  The  Garum- 
na river  separates  the  Gauls  from  the  Aquitani,  the  Matrona  and 
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Sequana  from  the  Belgians."  Following  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  sight-reading  we  get  "  Gaul  is  in  all  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  the  Belgae  inhabit,  another  the  Aquitani,  and 
the  third  those  who  in  their  own  tongue  are  called  Celtae,  in 
ours,  Galli.  These  all,  in  language,  in  institutions,  in  laws,  differ 
from  each  other.  As  to  the  Galli,  from  the  Aquitani  the  Garum- 
na  river  separates  them;  from  the  Belgae,  the  Matrona,  and 
Sequana."  A  translation  which  gives  to  Gallia  and  GcUlos^  the 
very  subject  matter  of  the  De  Bello  Gallico  the  emphasis  of  the 
original.  It  suggests,  in  a  small  way,  the  "  M^wi/  aelhe  0€<i,^^  the 
"  Arma  Virumque  cano,"  and  the  "  Of  man's  first  disobedience  " 
of  the  poets.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  for  the  student,  beginning 
the  reading  of  a  new  work,  not  to  slight  the  emphasis  and  to  lose 
the  key-note  of  the  first  few  lines. 

That  inelastic  method  of  translating  foreign  languages  which 
slavishly  adhered  to  the  syntactical  construction  regardless  of  the 
logical  force  of  the  order  of  words  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  odium  which  had  befallen  the  study  of  thie  classics.  The 
practice  of  sight-reading  has  done  much,  and  is  destined  to  do 
more,  towards  freeing  students  of  language  from  these  grammati- 
cal shackles,  towards  opening  to  them  the  logical  and  rhetorical 
development  of  the  writer's  thought  and  towards  exposing  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  word  arrangment  in  all  lan- 
guages. "  So  then,"  says  Weil,^  "  so  then  "  (i.  e.,  in  order  to  get 
the  connection  of  a  writer's  ideas)  "  in  translating  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  at  the  same  time 
the  syntax  of  the  original  and  the  order  of  the  words,  retain  the 
order  of  the  words  and  disregard  the  grammatical  relations."  And 
he  further  adds  (than  which  nothing  is  truer)  that  "the  great 
secret  of  a  good  translation  is  to  find  forms  of  expression  which 
will  allow  the  translator  to  adopt  into  a  foreign  idiom  the  order 
of  words  which  is  found  in  the  original. 

When  the  construction  and  the  author's  order  of  thought  —  a 
term  synonomous  with  order  of  words  —  can  be  made  to  coincide 
in  the  translation,  the  translator  has  accomplished  in  many  cases, 
a  master  stroke.  But  so  base  has  been  our  subjection  to  what  we 
may  call  mere  syntactical  translation  that  students  so  taught  will 
invariably  alter  the  verbal  order  of  a  passage  with  an  eye  solely 
to  the  preservation  of  the  syntax  even  when  the  order  and  con- 
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atruction,  both,  would  be  quite  idiomatic  in  the  translation.  In 
fact,  the  more  a  student  practices  these  principles  of  sight-reading 
the  more  surprised  he  will  be  at  the  comparatively  slight  varia- 
tions from  either  the  syntax  or  the  order  of  the  original  text  that 
are  required  in  order  to  produce  the  most  faithful  and  effective 
translation ;  and  above  all  he  will  begin  to  observe  the  ebb  and 
flow,  as  it  were,  of  the  tide  of  discourse.  There  will  be  the 
ground  swell,  pervading  the  whole  body  of  the  narrative,  as  from 
the  emphasis  which  arises  from  the  contrasts  of  the  writer's 
thought,  developed  from  sentence  to  sentence ;  then  the  waves 
"  of  every  wind "  which  may  well  represent  those  points  of  em- 
phasis arising  from  clause  being  set  over  against  clause  in  the 
same  sentence  ;  and  finally  the  eddies  of  local  obstructions,  or  the 
momentary  prominence  of  single  words  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

All  this  and  more  the  art  of  reading  at  sight  is  destined  to 
unfold  to  the  student's  comprehension,  and  we  have  dwelt  on  this 
point,  in  conclusion,  because  the  hitherto  obscure  laws  of  emphasis 
and  the  still  more  obscure  principles  governing  the  order  of  words 
in  sentences,  can  best  be  understood  and  taught  through  the  practice 
of  sight-reading ;  a  practice  which,  all  but  recently,  has  opened 
up,  even  to  the  average  student,  this  new  and  promising  field  in 
the  study  of  language. 


THE  LA  W  AND  THE  BOY, 

IDA  ESTELLE  CROUCH,  RICO,  COLO. 

THE  boy  is  a  familiar  object  as  he  presents  himself  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  pedagogical  idea,  on  a  Monday  morning, 
about  the  first  of  September,  shortly  after  his  sixth  birthday. 
With  what  an  inquiring  gaze  does  he  look  up  into  his  teacher's 
face  on  that  memorable  first  day  of  school.  He  has  a  proud  air 
of  self-assurance.  His  face  is  round  and  rosy,  and,  as  this  is  an 
extra  occasion,  for  the  present,  clean. 

As  the  assayer  carefully  analyzes  a  bit  of  new  ore  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  familiar  elements,  the  educational  system  real- 
izes that  in  this  boy  it  has  one  of  nature's  unsolved  problems.  He 
stands  there  at  the  door  of  the  schoolroom  as  on  the  threshold  of 
fate,  uniting  two  destinies,    the  triumphs  of   the  past  and  the 
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hopes  of  the  future.  All  influences  meet  in  him.  He  is  the 
exponent  of  a  ceaseless  energy.  He  is  the  embryonic  prophecy  of 
a  divine  ultimatum.     He  is  the  future,  itself. 

Nature  planned  for  him  in  the  infinitude  of  chaos,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  Who 
shall  number  the  eons  ago  ?  Ask  of  the  di'ops  of  the  ocean,  the 
sands  of  its  shores.  But  chaos  was  troubled,  and  the  protoplas- 
mic germs  stirred  restlessly  seeking  a  new  environment.  The 
edict  of  creative  will  had  gone  forth,  and  law  governed  force.  In 
response  to  the  resistless  impulse  each  chemical  atom  sought  its 
centre  with  an  energy  that  lighted  the  gloom  of  space,  and  melted 
the  moving  masses  of  primal  matter. 

Law  is  a  way  of  doing  things.  In  nature  it  is  the  result  of 
omnipotent  plan  and  perfect  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  a  cause, 
mind  is  the  only  entity  that  can  be  a  cause  ;  and  it  is  the  province 
of  mind  to  actualize  its  own  possibilities  by  a  perfectly  ordered 
and  unalterable  sequence  of  dependent  events  throughout  an  infin- 
ity of  differentiations  and  harmonic  unison.  Law  is  God's  way 
of  working.  Its  constant  presence  is  manifested  in  each  pebble, 
and  leaf  and  tiny  insect.  It  draws  the  dewdrop  to  the  heart  of 
the  lily  with  the  same  voice  that  governs  the  cataract's  plunge 
into  the  abyss  ;  and  the  gentle  beauty  of  a  meadow  blossom  bursts 
into  the  light  in  obedience  to  the  power  that  controls  the  cosmical 
sweep  of  the  stellar  systems  round  the  throne  of  God. 

The  universe  exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  undeviating  order  of 
progress.  How  shall  the  feeble  comprehension  of  man  follow  the 
majestic  evolutions  by  which  the  earth  was  prepared  for  her  lord  ? 
The  royal  intellect  of  a  Copernicus,  a  Kant,  a  Newton,  or  a  Dar- 
win whispers  of  the  concentrations  of  the  elements,  the  retreat  of 
the  waters,  the  life  principle  instilled  into  a  tiny  mass  of  cells,  of 
monsters  feeding  from  a  tropical  growth  that  would  dwarf  the 
big  trees  of  California  —  reading  the .  marvelous  legend  on  the 
fiery  scroll  of  the  heavens,  or  in  page  after  page  of  geological 
strata.  And  to  prepare  the  kingdom  for  the  monarch,  nature 
must  store  the  sunshine  in  her  subterranean  vaults  that  he  may 
have  heat ;  she  must  fill  her  reservoirs  with  oil  and  gas  that  he 
may  have  light ;  there  must  be  the  ice  reign  and  the  loosening  of 
the  floods  once  more  to  grind  the  rock  into  a  fertile  soil  that  he 
may  have  bread.  At  last,  when  oceans  are  locked  in  their  shores, 
and  vegetation  is  restrained  in  its  appalling  luxuriance,  and  the 
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gigantic  brute  war  is  diminished,  there  comes  a  weak  and  timid 
race  to  subdue  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

Nature  has  treasured  her  choice  types  with  the  greed  of  a  miser. 
She  has  added  cell  upon  cell,  and  crystal  upon  crystal  to  the 
varied  inorganic  and  organic  forms.  The  complex  has  succeeded 
the  simple.  The  weak  and  useless  have  perished  in  their  ineffect- 
ual struggle  with  the  strong  and  the  fit  in  the  characterizing  envi- 
ronment. The  earth  is  hushed  in  wonder  at  the  new  birth.  How 
shall  this  frail  composition  of  bone  and  muscle  and  sinew  wage  a 
surviving  contest  with  the  storm,  the  rock,  the  earthquake,  the 
lion  and  the  pestilence  ?  But  enshrined  in  that  delicate  frame 
is  an  element  that  shall  conquer  every  physical  force  by  the  incom- 
parable superiority  of  its  essential  nature.  It  is  the  spiritual,  a 
part  of  the  eternally  absolute,  chained  to  the  flesh  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  to  move  to  its  divine  predestinations  through  its 
own  ceaseless  activity. 

The  law  that  we  have  found  governing  the  material  develop- 
ment works  no  less  systematically  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  The 
intelligence  advances  step  by  step  through  the  formation  of  socie- 
ties, the  distribution  of  industries,  the  commanding  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  subduing  of  base-born  tendencies,  the  passionate 
aspirations  after  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  History  holds  a 
meager  record  in  legend  and  in  myth,  speaking  through  the  voices 
of  fabled  gods  and  degrading  superstitions.  It  is  a  record  of 
bloody  wars  and  ruined  grandeur,  of  brutal  selfishness  and  decjiy- 
ing  temples.  Worn-out  systems  of  thought  give  place  to  broader 
and  holier  knowledge,  and  the  eternal  genesis  of  a  moral  evolu- 
tion leads  triumphantly  to  the  perfect  unity  of  cause  in  God  and 
effect  in  man. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  teacher  proposes  to  further  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  in  the  person  of  the  small  boy.  Were  this 
development  dependent  wholly  upon  transitory  circumstances,  it 
were  subject  to  complete  annihilation  by  an  idle,  an  ignorant,  or 
a  vicious  teacher.  The  foundations  are  too  deeply  laid  for  any 
such  wholesale  destruction,  but  the  process  may  be  seriously 
retarded  if  not  indefinitely  postponed  to  some  other  star.  For  a 
brief  ten  years  the  teachers  hold  in  their  arms  a  race  with  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  its  feara.  They  are  a  link  in  the 
endless  chain  of  consequence.  The  unswerving  law  of  normal 
development  must  be  obeyed  to  rear  the  structure  of  character  on 
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the  foundation  of  the  ages.  If  the  teacher  does  not  know  that 
law,  how  does  he  dare  undertake  so  vastly  important  a  task  ?  If 
he  does  not  understand  the  needs  of  the  child's  being ;  if  he  can- 
not make  his  work  consonant  with  the  principles  of  pedagogical 
science  as  established  by  statisticians,  mental  scientists  and  philos- 
ophers ;  if  he  cannot  concentrate  every  nerve  of  effort  in  past 
experience  upon  his  practice,  he  is  as  unfit  for  his  position  as  a 
plow  boy  is  to  polish  a  diamond.  The  steps  are  obedience,  self- 
control  and  moral  responsibility ;  and  if  the  teacher  does  not 
instill  virtue  as  a  fundamental  purpose  of  existence,  establish 
truth  as  the  only  legitimate  criterion,  and  a  thorough  detestation 
of  aught  that  maketh  a  lie  or  a  sham,  he  has  degraded  a  noble 
province  of  the  world's  work,  and  turned  the  wheels  of  progress 
backward. 

With  all  these  elements  of  success  as  conditions,  how  utterly 
absurd  is  it  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  can  train  a  human 
soul  with  less  preparation  than  has  the  wild  beast  tamer  at  the 
circus,  or  the  jockey  who  rides  the  winner  at  the  races. 

Our  boy  must  be  made  ready  for  the  present  crisis.  The  future 
calls  for  one  who  can  grind  its  flour  and  fashion  its  coats ;  for  one 
who  can  solve  the  nation's  problems  of  sin  and  suffering ;  for  one 
who  can  stand  erect,  and  proud  and  defiant  midst  the  clash  of 
opinion,  with  the  light  of  truth  on  his  brow  and  the  fire  of  a 
dauntless  determination  in  his  heart,  that  mankind  be  not  doomed 
to  perish  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  unbelief  and  selfishness.  Man 
mounts  heavenward  by  the  earthward  tendencies  which  he 
tramples  under  his  feet.  It  is  this  very  struggle  in  his  own  spirit, 
the  marshalling  of  the  hosts  of  circumstances  to  do  his  will,  the 
passing  through  the  white  heat  of  a  passion  held  in  its  place,  that 
endows  him  with  a  sacred  strength  diviner  than  that  of  the  angels 
who  never  knew  sin.  Thus  the  spirit  tends  Godward  to  its 
source,  the  author  and  finisher  of  its  fate. 

The  teacher's  preparation  takes  hold  of  the  very  essence  of 
life.  The  terrestrial  sciences  are  the  necessary  stepping  stones  ; 
but  the  limit  is  not  here,  neither  in  the  mathematics  that  would 
measure  celestial  distances  with  the  yardstick  of  a  logarithm. 
The  scope  of  every  influence  is  as  far-reaching  as  thought,  as  end- 
less as  eternity,  as  relentless  as  fate.  The  boy  never  becomes  a 
complete  individual  until  he  has  learned  to  harmonize  himself  with 
law ;  to  know  that  it  is  not  so  much  difference  what  he  eats  as 
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how  he  thinks ;  not  so  important  that  he  is  satsfied  as  that  he  has 
done  his  duty,  that  he  has  grasped  the  present  problem,  has 
cleared  his  mind  from  prejudice  and  opened  it  to  the  universal 
truth.  Then,  and  not  before  shall  he  know  law  as  the  evidence 
of  love. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES    AS   A    ''MENTAL    DISCI- 
PLINE.'' 

PROF.  OTTO  HELLER, 
Wathinffton  University,  St.  Louit,  Mo. 

THE  subject  of  modern  languages  in  the  schools  of  America 
has  passed  into  that  stage  of  public  discussion  at  which  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  modern  languages  should  be  taught, 
while  the  question  how  they  should  be  taught  yet  remains  a  con- 
tested issue.  Certain  very  diverse  and  extreme  views  are  held, 
and  surely  it  will  take  years  not  only  before  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  may  be  hoped  for,  but  also  before  the  holders  of 
the  various  views  will  thoroughly  appreciate  each  other's  position. 

The  many  influences  at  work  in  this  matter  may  in  most  cases 
be  traced  to  the  efforts  of  enthusiasts  of  one  or  the  other  school. 
There  are,  however,  at  work  also  agents  not  so  easily  traced.  So, 
for  instance,  the  battle-cry  "  Modern  Languages  as  a  Mental  Dis- 
cipline  "  has  long  been  floating  on  the  scholastic  air.  And  we 
must  thank  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt  for  having  built  a  platform,  as  it 
were,  for  this  cause  and  then  having  taken  a  bold  stand  upon  it, 
to  defend  it  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Babbitt's  paper,  entitled :  How  should  Modern  Languages 
be  taught  as  a  means  of  Mental  Discipline,  has  recently  been 
issued  in  circular  form  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  But  the 
paper  was  originally  read  at  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  in  1890.  Although  preemi- 
nently fit  for  and  provocative  of  discussion,  the  time  of  that  dis- 
tinguished body  was  parceled  out  so  meagerly  to  many  topics,  that 
no  debate  could  be  opened  on  this  paper.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  I  come  so  late,  postfestuniy  to  essay  in  a  moment  of  leisure  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Babbitt. 

So  far  as  the  pamphletist  deals  strictly  with  the  problem  as  put 
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in  his  heading,  it  strikes  me  that  he  does  not  present  anything 
new  and  that  he  devotes  most  of  his  effort  to  the  obsolete  occupa- 
tion of  carrying  owls  to  Athens  and  coals  to  Newcastle.  Any 
discussion  or  controversy,  if  it  is  to  be  fruitful  of  results,  must 
start  from  some  common  agreements.  And  herein  Mr.  Babbitt's 
adversaries  or  rather  those  whose  adversary  Mr.  Babbitt  has 
chosen  to  be,  will  find  no  difficulty.  For  the  vantage  ground  he 
takes  is  of  needs  common  to  all  teachers ;  I  mean,  of  course,  men 
and  women  whose  prime  pursuit  in  life  teaching  constitutes,  and 
not  such  as  make  the  responsible  position  of  educator  a  stepping- 
stone  for  one  of  the  "  higher  "  professions.  This  latter,  alas  too 
numerous  class,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  stumbling-blocks  in  our 
march  on  the  road  of  progress.  But  as  I  cannot  suppose  all  of 
my  readers  to  be  conversant  with  Mr.  Babbitt's  views,  I  shall  try 
to  briefly  convey  the  gist  of  his  argument. ' 

1.  Modern  languages  are  taking  the  place  of  the  classics  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  This  is  a  fact  with  which  we  must  reckon. 
The  question,  whether  the  movement  designed  to  replace  the  lat- 
ter by  the  former  be  commendable,  is  foreign  to  the  discussion. 

2.  Since  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  resulted  in  certain  acquirements  for  the  pupil  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mental  and  moral  development,  we  must  go  about  making 
the  study  of  French  and  German  a  vehicle  for  the  same  advantages. 

3.  The  two  faculties  to  be  strengthened  above  all  others  are 
the  memory  and  the  judgment.  Of  these  the  former  is  relatively 
much  less  important  than  formerly,  because  we  put  all  our  facts 
in  print  now-a-days. 

Mr.  Babbitt  then  enumerates  the  comparative  merits  of  the  anT 
cient  languages  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  modern  on  the  othey 

So  far  I  find  nothing  in  the  lines  which  I  would  not  heartily 
subscribe ;  although  I  may,  later  on,  take  exception  to  some  illus- 
trations. But  I  am  afraid  that  "  der  langen  Rede  kurzer  Sinn  " 
is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  If  Mr.  Babbitt  has  not  said  anything 
remarkably  new  in  regard  to  the  problem  with  which  he  deals,  he 
has,  at  least,  not  been  silent  upon  matters  of  a  more  personal  con- 
cern :  **  Man  merkt  die  Absicht  und  wird  verstimmt."  For  if  I 
understand  the  propagandic  nature  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  directed 
against  two  factors  :  — 
I.     The  natural  method. 

11.     The  foreign-born  teachers. 
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Of  the  first-named  the  author  evidently  has  a  very  low  opinion. 
Its  proper  and  only  sphere  is  "  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Babbitt,  the 
nursery.  With  these  few  and  final  words  he  grandly  waves  the 
"  natural  method  "  away,  as  something  wherewith  no  reasoning 
man  should  busy  his  mind.  I  do  not  propose,  here,  to  say  any- 
thing in  defence  of  the  natural  method.  Nor  do  I,  personally, 
believe  that  it  should  or  could  be  taught  everywhere.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  claim  for  it  any  "  alleinbeliginachende  "  (qualities.  Be-| 
sides,  it  presupposes  certain  conditions  of  environment,  etc.,  whichj 
are  but  rarely  realized.  With  it,  for  the  best  effect,  the  language 
must  be  almost  the  central  study,  the  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
Also,  in  spite  of  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  we  have  not,  at  pres- 
ent, at  our  disposal  a  sufficiently  large  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
thoroughly  trained  for  that  method  and  possessed  of  the  physical 
endowments  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  it  imposes  on  its 
followers.  But  I  protest  against  Podsnappery,  and  educationalA 
Podsnappery  most  of  all.  The  "natural  method  "  cannot  be  waved  I 
away  into  the  nursery  by  any  one  person,  who  would  set  up  his 
idea  of  what  the  art  of  teaching  should  be,  as  an  infallible  stand- 
ard for  all.  Where  such  men  as  James  Russell  Lowell,  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  great  Littr^,  and  a  host  of  other  deliberate  and 
thoughtful,  while  progressive,  men  have  given  a  favorable  verdict, 
the  rank  and  file  of  us  are  morally  bound  to  pay  heed.  We  need 
not  become  converts,  but  we  must  not  be  snobs. 

In  his  hostility  to  and  assumed  contempt  of  the  natural  meth- 
od Mr.  Babbitt  does  not  stand  alone.  In  fact  that  method  has  a 
host  of  enemies.     They  may  be  summed  up  under  four  divisions. 

1.  Those  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  contest  it  as 
they  would  contest  anything  else  of  a  revolutionary  character. 
Such  people,  of  course,  do  not  grapple  with  the  natural  method 
but  rather  with  the  poor  caricature  by  which  they  misrepresent 
it. 

2.  Those  who  know  the  natural  method  only  by  the  exposition 
of  humbugs  and  have  therefore  conceived  a  prejudice  against  it. 
Now,  because  there  are  those  who  style  themselves  "  mediums," 
shall  we  reject  the  discoveries  of  M.  Charcot  or  claim  that  hypno- 
tic phenomena  are  but  trickery  and  deceit  ?  Like  all  such  new 
things,  the  natural  method  has  been  and  to  quite  a  large  extent 
still  is  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  to  whom  it  has  come  a  welcome 
boon.     But  to  claim  for  a  single  instant  that  among  its  advocates 
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there  are  not  those  who  act  from  conviction,  and  act  intelligently 
and  unselfishly,  would  be  unfair  in  the  extreme. 

3.  Those  who  oppose  it  on  account  of  the  very  severe  tax  on  . 
the  teacher's  strength  which  it  imposes. 

4.  The  truly  objectionable  objectors,  of  whom  the  natural 
method  teachers  might  indeed  say  :  They  hate  us,  because  they 
know  that  we  know  that  they  know  nothing.  This  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  exaggeration. 

Now,  the  natural  methQd,  or  what  is  properly  so  called,  is  merely- 
the  evolution  of  this  one  principle  :  to  employ  the  language  which  j 
is  to  be  taught,  as  the  medium  of  teaching.     Until  recently  the 
enemies  of  the  natural  method  have  derided  the  very  possibility 
of  such  'a  thing  as  something  absurd.     But  now  that  it  has  been^ 
demonstrated   to    them   ad   oculos   that   the   thing    is   perfectly 
feasible,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they  have  changed  their 
attitude.     They  no  longer  claim  that  the  natural  method  cannot 
be  taught,  but  contend  that  it  should  not  be  taught. 

I,  personally,  fail  to  see  why  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
that  method  should  not  be  the  peer  of  translating  methods*  For 
such  claims  as  that  with  the  natural  method  you  cannot  teach 
grammar,  are  notoriously  false.  Most  of  them  are  based  in  the 
absurd  notion  that  you  should  not  go  into  the  water  until  you 
know  how  to  swim. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  it  proper  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions that  the  natural  method  should  be  introduced  into  all  of  our 
schools.  But  reforms  in  the  trend  of  that  method  are  not  only  to 
be  urged,  they  have  actually  been  adopted  by  many  of  its  pro- 
fessed antagonists.  To  wish  to  annihilate  the  natural  method  and 
its  effects  would  seem  as  much  of  a  folly  as  if  anyone  should 
urge  a  general  return  to  tallow  candles,  because  gas  and  electri- 
city cannot  be  introduced  everywhere,  and  because  often  they  are 
not  of  the  quality  most  to  be  desired. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Babbitt,  while  disavowing  anything  flavoring 
of  the  natural  method,  would  set  up  as  a  standard  a  method  of 
his  own,  which  indeed  is  quite  the  reverse  of  natural,  that  is  if 
his  own  summary  of  it  is  well  understood  by  me.  And  of  that 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  since  Mr.  Babbitt  is  a  clear  and  con- 
cise thinker  and  writer. 

The  aim  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  student  to  translate,  and  1 
the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  constant  practice  in  trans-  \ 
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lating  is  a  more  fluent  and  varied  use  of  his  own  English  language.  ^ 
Every  study  is,  or  may  be  made,  the  vehicle  of  a  great  deal  of 
indirect  information  —  surely  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  dis- 
sent. But  it  strikes  me  that  after  all  the  aim  is  the  teaching  of 
that  particular  study.  While  mathematics  sharpens  the  faculties 
and  may  be  made  the  means  of  imparting  a  great  logical  concise- 
ness to  the  mind,  is  it  claimed  by  any  mathematician  that  studenta 
should  not  be  required  to  acquire  a  definite,  practical  knowledge 
of  formulae  ?  Yet  Mr.  Babbitt  would  say  to  his  pupils':  You  are 
going  to  have  German  three  times  a  week  for  the  next  two  years ; 
each  of  these  lessons  must  be  carefully  prepared.  Now,  do  not 
imagine  that  you  are  to  learn  to  speak  German.  That  would  be 
of  no  more  use  to  you  than  to  play  the  banjo.  Nor  is  it  my  ob- 
ject to  teach  you  to  read  German  as  you  read  English.  ^  But,, 
instead,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  thorough  course  in  mental  disci^ 
pline.  And  through  constant  untiring  practice  you  shall  acquire 
a  more  ready  and  fluent  command  over  your  mother-tongue."^ 
How  discouraging  all  this  must  be  to  an  ambitious,  bright  young 
mind ! 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  deters  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt from  teaching  his  students  to  actually  speak  the  modern  lan- 
guages, for  he  says  that  "  to  speak  German  or  French  can  be 
learned,  like  the  banjo,  in  six  easy  lessons  " ;  of  course  I  make  all 
due  allowance  for  the  hyperbolic  character  of  this  phrase.  But 
if  the  task  be  so  easy,  why  not  impart  a  practical  knowledge  to 
the  student  at  the  very  outset? 

But  when,  on  i)age  3,  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Babbitt  claims  that  it 
requires  no  higher  intellect  and  no  more  exercise  of  judgment  to 
speak  French  or  German  than  to  play  the  banjo,  a  contradiction  to 
this  seems  to  be  contained  in  these  words  on  page  4 :  *^Language  is  \ 
the  medium  by  which  our  thinking  processes  are  carried  on.  And 
we  do  not  go  far  wrong  when  we  accept  a  man's  power  in  the  use 
of  language  as  the  measure  of  his  mental  development."  Is  none 
of  this  mental  development,  then,  carried  on  in  the  foreign  medi- 
um ?  After  a  personal  experience  with  several  languages  that  I 
try  to  speak  and  after  many  years  of  teaching  German,  I  utterly 
disbelieve  the  statement  that  it  is  easy  to  acquire  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  French  and  German.  True  enough,  the  man  whose 
German  conversation  is  carried  on  with  waiters,  hackmen,  and  I 
railway  porters,  may  jabber  by  the  hour  and  yet  escape  the  slight-  > 
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est  suspicion  of  being  a  thinker.     But  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
German  or  French  means  more  than  that  to  the  person  of  intellejij3 
It  enables  him  to  commune  with  those  of  his_  ilk  by  pen  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  follow  lectures,  read  boolcs  and  papers  and  oth- 
erwise remain,  au  eourant.     No  doubt  it  would  be  an    exagger- 
ation to  claim  with  Charles  V.  that  so  many  times  as  a  man  learna 
a  new  language,  so  many  times  does  he  gain    a  new  soul.     On 
this  score  the  great  men  differ  and  worshippers  of  authority  will 
find  the  most  various  opinions  expressed.     I  for  my  part  am  disin-  . 
clined  to  accept  as  final  that  of  the  Concord  Sage,  who  would  just 
as  soon  think  of  swimming  across  the  Charles  river  instead  of 
crossing  it  by  a  bridge  as  he  would  of  reading  »  work  in  a  foreign 
language  when  a  "  good  "  translation  is  to  be  had.     The  Sage  for- 
gets, apparently,  that  not  everywhere  is  there  a  bridge  by  which 
to  cross  the  river  and  that  swimming  is  a  healthful  exercise. 

This  "  Mental  Discipline  "  method  I  cannot  but  view  as  a  de- 
cided testimoniv/m  paupertatis.  Mental  discipline  is  the  natural,  I 
self-evident  result  of  every  true  teaching.  The  direct  aim  of 
teaching,  however,  or,  if  you  will,  the  tangible  test  of  mentaldis- 
cipline  acquired,  must  be  something  definite.  If,  under  existing 
conditions,  our  attainments  cannot  be  ideal,  we  should  not  be 
frightened  into  the  submissive  confession,  true  perhaps  in  too  per- 
sonal a  sense :  We  cannot  teach  French  or  German,  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  it.  This  is  substantially  the  attitude  of 
most  of  the  "  mental  discipline  "  men.  But  a  far  more  serious 
injury  to  the  cause  of  teaching  is  done  by  those  who  with  Mr. 
Babbitt  believe  that  it  is  a  trifling  task  to  teach  German  or  French, 
but  that  it  is  not  worth  one's  while  to  do  that  and  take  the  pre- 
cious time  away  from  that  grand  and  ideal  teaching  of  "mental 
discipline." 

Before  closing  with  this  point,  I  wish  to  express  my  objection 
to  two  of  Mr.  Babbitt's  statements  in  detail- :     "  When  a  word  orA 
idiom  is  once  learned,  no  time  should  be  wasted  with  it,  but  when  \ 
it  comes  up,  it  should  be  passed  without  comment."     How,  if  not  L 
by  often  repeated  allusion  and  question,  can  the  teacher  know 
that  the  idiom  or   word  is  "learned?"     Is  not  repetitio   mater 
studiorum?      I   do   not  think   that   anything  in  a  study  can  be 
repeated  too  often.     It  remains  for  the  tact  of  the  teacher  to  see 
that  the  student  does  not  weary  of   the  repeated  explanation. 
Again,  Mr.  Babbitt  is  wrong   when   he   lays   so   much   empha- 
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«is  on  the  teaching  of  the  context.  (Here,  by  the  way,  he  has 
plainly,  though  unconsciously,  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the 
natural  method.)  Take  the  German,  Rock  says  he  :  the  pupil 
knows  what  it  stands  for  and  renders  it  by  the  correct  English 
word ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  context  shows  that  it  refers  to  a 
garment  worn  by  a  woman,  he  knows  he  must  vary  his  translation 
accordingly.  My  experience  with  this  same  word  Rock  is 
this  :  In  a  class  of  thirty-four,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  every  student,  including  two  women,  translated 
Rock  by  "  coat "  or  "  cloak,"  even  though  the  context  suggested 
the  proper  translation,  "  skirt." 

But  I  must  deal  with  the  second  object  of  Mr.  Babbitt^s  attack. 
If  I  do  not  mistake  several  indirect  hints,  he  regards  it  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  our 
American  schools,  that  foreigners  should  form  so  large  a  con- 
tingent of  the  teaching  force.  On  this  topic  Mr.  Babbitt  finds  fit 
to  strengthen  his  argument  with  sarcasm.  Yet  it  is  here  that  his 
position  is  weakest  and  his  attack  most  unjust.  Because  there 
«re  —  and  undoubtedly  there  are  —  some  teachers  of  foreign  birth 
whose  work  falls  short  of  the  best  effect  in  consequence  of  their 
insufficient  knowledge  of  English,  should  all  foreigners  be  stigma- 
tized as  ignorant?  That  there  was  a  time  when  bad  teachers 
were  the  rule  and  good  ones  the  exception  among  foreigners,  I  do 
not  doubt  in  the  least.  In  that  time,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  far-off  past,  our  schools  had,  as  a  rule,  Hobson's  choice  in  the 
selection  of  their  language  teachers.  Underpaid  clergymen, 
practice-less  physicians,  and  clerks  from  the  nearest  shop  were 
forced  into  service.  But  if  at  the  present  day  an  ignorant  man 
•still  holds  a  good  position  in  any  school  while  the  capable  man  is 
knocking  at  the  door,  the  fault  or  disgrace  rests  largely  with  the 
lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  and  with  cer- 
tain undesirable  influences  pervading  the  educational  systems  of 
our  cities.  For  there  is  no  lack  of  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  of  German  and  French  birth  who  have  a  complete  mastery 
of  English,  such  mastery  indeed  as  will  frequently  bear  favorable 
<;omparison  with  that  of  their  English-speaking  colleagues. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  of  course  a  person  most  thor-. 
oughly  versed  in  both  English  and  the  language  taught,  has  the  { 
advantage  over  one  not  thus  qualified.     But  I  should  prefer  to 
learn  French  from  one  who  knows  more  French  than  English  than 
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the  reverse.  That,  after  all  has  been  said,  those  men  and  women 
of  foreign  birth,  who  teach  languages  in  American  institutions^ 
must  be  desirable  in  their  profession  is  shown  by  the  appreciation 
their  work  is  earning.  Examples  might  be  quoted  from  schools 
of  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  awaken  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  it  is  abs( 
lutely  necessary  for  the  instructor  not  only  to  be  a  patient  and 
thorough  teacher,  but  also  to  be  completely  master  of  the  Ian- 1 
guage  in  all  its  intricacies  of  idiom,  and  thus  hold  ready  for  the 
learner  a  store  of  spontaneous  information  on  which  the  latter  is 
invited  to  draw  whenever  occasion  presents  itself.  Such  informa- 
tion is  far  beyond  what  an  American  teacher  who  has  acquired 
his  knowledge  at  school  and  college,  can  possibly  be  expected  to 
offer.  Nor  can  any  amount  of  previous  "  cramming  "  supply  the 
instructor  in  this  respect.  Only  recently  I  heard  of  an  American 
professor  who  translated  toJxis  class  this  passage,  "  She  was  work- 
ing among  the  poor : "  Sie  arbeitete  ^nter  den  Armen  ;  and  this 
one,  "He  said  to  the  tailor,  do  not  disappoint  me,"  thus  :  Er  sagte 
zu  ^^  Schneider,  Enttauschen  Sie  mich  nicht.  The  absurdity 
of  such  translation  may  be  apparent  to  but  a  few  American-born 
teachers. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  Americans  who  in  respect  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  in  all  other  respects,  are  the  peers  of  their  for- 
eign-born colleagues,  but  their  number  as  yet  is  infinitesimal.  If 
proofs  are  needed,  let  some  of  our  leading  grammars  be  examined. 
Other  proofs  might  be  given,  but  I  am  not  intent  upon  disparag- 
ing the  laudable  efforts  of  American  linguists.  But  until  such 
time  as  the  practical  knowledge  of  modern  languages  by  Ameri- 
can teachers  shall  have  become  much  wider  and  more  general  — 
for  as  yet  those  possessing  the  latter  qualification  must  be  con- 
sidered as  white  blackbirds  —  it  would  be  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment, indeed,  to  remove  the  influence  of  foreign-born  teachers 
from  our  schools. 
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EDITORIAL. 

OCTOBER  TWENTY-FIRST  marks  an  event  of  world-wide  sig- 
nificance —  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  What  a  marvellous  change  has  swept  over 
this  New  World  in  these  four  centuries!  The  Indian,  the  buffalo,  the 
prairies  are  almost  gone,  and  65,000,000  of  white  people  with  cultivated 
farms  and  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  now  possess  this  goodly  land. 
Vast  cities  have  arisen.  A  puissant  people,  rich  in  material  things, 
rejoicing  in  its  strength,  freedom  and  enlightenment,  glories  in  this 
natal  day.  By  command  of  our  President  and  Governors,  and  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  teachers  and  thoughtful  leaders,  the  13,000,000  of 
our  school  children  on  that  day  in  220,000  school  houses,  from  Maine 
to  California,  from  the  Dacotas  to  Florida,  will  fittingly  commemorate 
this  historic  event.  Songs  of  praise,  words  of  eloquence  and  shouts  of 
loyal  devotion  to  the  flag,  will  roll  from  ocean  to  ocean  as  the  sun 
mounts  the  heavens,  brightening,  state  by  state,  on  its  western  way. 
The  occasion  is  momentous.  It  is  a  waymark  of  centuries.  Learning 
and  piety  should  join  in  universal  rejoicing.  Every  citizen  should  do 
his  or  her  part  towards  making  this  a  celebration,  —  wise,  devout, 
patriotic  —  by  the  whole  American  people.  May  the  proclamation  of 
President  Harrison  meet  a  royal  response  in  the  answering  acts  of  all 
^  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  land  on  that  glad  day  !  Well  does  he 
say:  "The  system  of  universal  education  is  in  our  age  the  most 
prominent  and  salutary  feature  of  the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  schools  be  made  by  the  people  the  cen- 
tre of  the  day's  demonstration.  Let  the  national  flag  float  over  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  country  and  the  exercises  be  such  as  shall  impress 
upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of  American  citizenship." 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  kinship  of  the  true  poet  and  the 
true  teacher.  From  each  a  divine  influence  emanates  which  is 
soul-creative  because  it  is  itself  born  out  of  the  divine  spirit  of  truth. 
No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  estimate  the  vitalizing  influence  of  such  a 
life  as  that  of  the  great  New  England  poet,  Whittier,  who,  though  just 
taken  from  us,  will  yet  never  cease  to  be  with  us.  The  aimless  life, 
the  false  and  ignoble  life  may  die  and  be  forgotten,  but  the  earnest 
life,  the  godly,  grand  and  truth-filled  life  can  never  die.  It  must  live 
and  uplift  humanity  and  bless  men  and  enlarge  their  horizon  while  the 
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world  standeth.  Whittier  was  far  more  than  a  poet  in  the  sense  of  a 
mere  verse-maker.  He  was  a  soul,  a  spirit,  with  a  spiritual  mission 
to  other  spirits.  Language,  verse,  was  the  medium  by  which  he  deliv- 
ered his  message ;  but  it  was  the  soul  of  the  man  behind  the  outward 
symbol  that  contained  the  vitalizing  spark,  and  he  so  put  soul  into  his 
work  that  it  will  ever  be  vital  and  vitalizing.  All  men  who  know  him 
through  the  enduring  monument  of  his  poetry  must  be  made  purer, 
nobler,  more  earnest  by  this  contact  with  a  truth-loving,  grand  soul, 
just  as  those  who  knew  him  in  the  intimacies  of  his  quiet  Quaker  home 
were  conscious  of  a  new  inspiration  in  his  presence.  In  his  sturdy 
integrity,  in  his  hatred  of  every  cowardly,  ignoble,  untrue  thing  was 
the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  man  and  of  the  work  he  has  left  behind 
him.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  teacher's  gift.  Be  truth-loving, 
be  noble  and  we  shall  impart  truth  and  inspire  nobility.  We  shall 
be  character-builders. 

JUST  now,  when  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  college  "  fad "  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  our  secondary  schools,  especially  the  free 
high  schools,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  account  of  the  centenary  com- 
memoration of  the  old  academy  and  present  high  school  of  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  This  institution  was  one  of  the  old-time  "  Grammar 
schools,"  established  in  the  beautiful  inland  town  of  Framingham,  in 
1792.  It  opened  with  eighteen  scholars  and  the  salary  of  the  Pre- 
ceptors was  $200  per  annum.  In  due  time  state  aid,  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,  gave  the  new  school  a  push,  until,  like  so  many  of  these  local 
academies  of  New  England,  it  was  adopted  as  the  free  high  school  of 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  better  or  worse  than 
many  similar  institutions,  but  are  chieBy  concerned  with  its  educational 
influence  and  outcome  in  the  American  life  of  the  past  century. 
Herein  is  the  radical  defect  of  this  sharp,  expert  university  criticism  of 
this  class  of  schools.  Naturally  enough,  the  ambitious  university 
president  or  department  professor  estimates  the  value  of  the  school  by 
its  success  in  sending  thoroughly  prepared  boys  to  the  freshman  class, 
meanwhile  keeping  up  with  the  frequent  and  sometimes  incomprehensi- 
ble changes  in  the  demands  of  these  capricious  establishments.  The 
fundamental  function  of  the  American  secondary  school  of  the  past  and 
the  high  school  of  the  present,  to  receive  the  mass  of  superior  students 
from  below  for  as  long  or  short  a  period  as  they  can  give,  and  send 
them  forth  not  only  better  scholars  than  they  came,  but  with  a  discipline 
of  character  and  a  permanent  desire  for  mental  improvement  seems  to 
be  ignored  in  this  impeachment.  This  result  is  so  well  put  by  the 
chief  speaker,  John  M.  Merriam,  Esq.,  that  we  quote  it  entire :  — 
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^^In  Framingham  the  academy  and  the  high  school  has  afforded  to  a  large 
majority  of  its  youth  the  highest  educational  advantages  they  have  known,  and 
others  have  found  here  generous  opportunities  for  preparation  for  college  and 
university  study.  Common  interest  in  it  has  promoted  the  unity  of  our  many 
villages,  an  object  still  much  to  be  desired.  Our  citizenship  has  been  elevated, 
and  our  homes  have  rested  on  securer  foundations  by  reason  of  the  associations 
and  study  within  its  walls  and  of  ambitions  and  motives  due  to  its  influence. 
And  its  work  has  not  been  local.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  received  here  part  of  their  education  is,  I  suppose,  from  five  to  six 
thousand.  Their  lives  have  been  spent  in  many  states  and  lands  and  in  many 
callings  —  in  the  shop,  in  the  office,  in  the  store,  in  the  mill,  on  the  farm,  at  the 
sick  bed,  in  the  hospital,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  on  the  battle-fields  of  our  Civil 
War,  and  every  where 'have  been  directed  to  the  permanence  of  the  institutions  of 
our  beloved  America." 

In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  this  school  in  a  beauti- 
ful Massachusetts  village  probably  suggested  the  removal  of  the  first 
state  normal  school  in  the  country  from  Lexington  and  Newton  to 
this  place,  where  it  now  ranks  as  not  only  first  in  years,  but  one  of  the 
foremost  in  solid  merit  in  the  Union. 

THE  most  satisfactory  element  in  the  new  public  school  life  of  the 
Southern  states  is  the  fact  that  the  common  school  movement 
goes  steadily  on,  apparently  but  little  disturbed  by  the  ups  and  downs 
of  politics  or  the  fluctuations  of  industry,  a  little  better  each  year.  A 
^^  bad  season*'  thins  out  the  private  and  denominational  academies  and 
brings  their  patrons  into  personal  relations  with  local  educational 
affairs,  generally  to  the  decided  betterment  of  the  people's  home  school. 
The  experience  of  Virginia  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  For  the  last 
dozen  years  the  state  has  been  more  than  once  turned  upside  down  by 
political  upheaval  and  greatly  distracted  by  a  difficult  financial  situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  public  school  interest  is 
gaining  ground  every  year,  showing  that  a  growing  majority  of  the 
people  believe  the  common  school  "has  come  to  stay"  and  must  be 
made  thoroughly  effective  for  the  common  use.  No  southern  state  has 
been  more  wofully  distracted  by  local  politics,  within  the  past  few 
years,  than  South  Carolina.  But  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Winthrop 
Normal  College,  in  Columbia,  shows  that  the  old  state  proposes  to  keep 
right  on  in  the  development  of  her  common  school  system.  This 
institution  was  organized  as  the  Winthrop  Training  School  of  the  city 
of  Columbia,  in  1886;  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
of  Massachusetts,  President  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Board. 
Under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  and  such  watchful 
trustees  as  Professor  Joynes,  it  has  grown  every  year  until  in  1891  it 
was  made  a  full  state  institution  with  a  provision  for  two  scholarships 
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for  each  of  the  thirty-four  counties  of  the  state.  From  a  graduating 
class  of  fourteen  in  1887,  it  sent  forth  twenty-eight  in  1892  ;  its  whole 
number  of  different  pupils  in  this  six  years  239,  with  149  full  graduates. 
Beside  this,  the  state  has  recently  established  a  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  for  white  girls,  of  which  the  Winthrop  Normal  College  shall 
be  a  department,  beside  an  important  movement  for  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  a  similar  institution  for  colored  youth,  we  believe 
the  largest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  It  is  evident  that  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  enemies  or  half-hearted  friends  of  the  common 
school,  down  South,  are  acquiring  the  useful  habit  of  walking  round 
the  people's  university  and  exercising  the  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen not  satisfied  with  the  common  school  to  ^^  hire  a  hall  "  and  spend 
as  much  money  as  he  can  afford  in  the  educational  training  of  his  own 
children  by  other  agencies. 

IT  was  inevitable  that  the  clumsy  and  unveracious  arrangement  by 
which  good  Archbishop  Ireland  hoped  to  get  round  the  obstinate 
difficulties  of  the  public  school  system  for  Catholic  children  should 
come  to  grief.  In  one  of  the  two  communities  where  it  was  established, 
in  Minnesota,  it  has  been  abandoned,  by  common  consent.  Why  it 
should  ever  have  been  attempted  is  the  real  puzzle  in  the  matter. 
The  high-church  educational  party  —  Catholic  and  Protestant  —  virtu- 
ally makes  every  school  an  annex  of  the  church ;  both  largely  dom- 
inated by  the  clergy.  There  is  one  honest  way  for  this  class  to  educate 
their  children ;  in  parochial  schools  and  sectarian  academies  and  col- 
leges—  with  no  claim  to  public  support.  No  legal  disability  should 
attach  to  this  class  of  schools,  even  where  compulsory  education  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  Every  attempt  so  far  made  by  the  leaders  of  this 
section  of  society  for  a  "  compromise  "  resolves  itself  into  a  scheme  by 
which  a  sectarian  religious  school,  attended  only  by  children  of  a  cer- 
tain religious  faith,  shall  be  supported  at  public  expense.  In  the  Fari- 
bault scheme,  the  unveracity  was  in  a  private  understanding  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  public  school  authorities  which,  if  written  out, 
would  be  a  plain  violation  of  the  school  laws  of  every  American  com- 
monwealth. Whatever  may  be  the  present  feeling  of  masses  of 
European  and  Canadian  immigrants,  unused  to  American  institutions 
and  under  the  strong  influence  of  their  clergy,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
plain  American  people  will  have  none  of  this  juggling,  but  propose  to 
stand  by  the  one  American  institution  that,  without  question,  trains  and 
educates  American  children  for  American  citizenship.  The  most 
discouraging  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
considerable  section  of  the  metropolitan  and  religious  press  of  the 
country  has  attempted  to  "  boom  "  this  experiment  and  magnify  the 
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good  Archbishop  of  the  northwest  as  the  coming  man  in  American 
educational  affairs.  The  Christian  Union  deplores  the  failure  of  the 
plan  and  reads  a  solemn  lecture  on  the  danger  of  mixing  politics  with 
the  public  school.  But  the  one  point  these  people,  in  common  with  a 
considerable  class  of  the  leaders  of  the  higher  education,  invariably 
miss,  is ;  the  function  of  the  American  common  school,  which  is  the 
educating  and  training  of  the  children  and  youth  together  for  good 
American  citizenship. 

IT  is  evident  that  the  national  observance  of  Columbus  Day,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  present  month,  is  being  already  "  improved," 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  indiscriminate  glorification  of  a  past 
civilization,  for  which  the  present  United  States  of  America  "  has  no 
use,"  but  to  so  obfusticate  the  historical  facts  of  the  character,  motives 
and  doings  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the 
continent  as  to  inaugurate  another  epoch  of  that  absurd  hero-worship 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  accurate  historical  training  in  the  schools.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  we  notice  an  elaborate  *'  drama,"  in  rhyme,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  copyrighted  and  published  in  one  of  our  most 
respectable  weekly  journals  of  education.  In  this  enthusiastic  per- 
formance, Columbus  is  not  only  presented  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  the 
grand  discoverer  of  America,  but  as  a  paragon  of  the  loftiest  man- 
hood ;  his  name  Christopher,  printed  with  the  annex,  "  Christ-bearer 
came  he  to  our  shores,"  and  "  Columba,  dove,"  "  who  brought  again 
the  olive  branch  of  Peace  to  men  " ;  "  chivalrous  and  kind "  to  the 

native  Indian;  while  — 

**  Isabella's  winning  grace 
Has  made  for  her  a  host  of  friends ; 
Before  her  throne  each  subject  bends 
With  reverence  and  affection," 

and  so  on  through  page  afler  page.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  our 
exuberant  editors  of  educational  journals  should  put  on  the  brakes 
against  this  dispensation  of  amiable  historical  '^  rot,"  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  all  accurate  history?  There  is  no  reason  why  American 
children,  naturally  glad  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America  and 
render  all  due  honor  to  the  legitimate  merits  of  its  discoverers,  should 
be  compelled  to  endorse  the  most  fearful  chapter  in  modern  history ; 
the  Spanish  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  western  continent ;  glorify 
the  *'  beloved  Queen"  who  saw  ten  thousand  of  her  subjects  slain  for 
heresy ;  or,  join  the  chorus  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  in  the  Catholic 
church  who  demand  the  canonization  of  Columbus.  A  little  careful 
editing,  especially  of  the  educational  press,  in  this  direction,  during 
Exposition  year,  may  not  be  amiss. 
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DEPARJMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TBACHERSL    INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

SECONH  MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.   KfAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETART. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspof^dence  Members, 

NO  rule  can  be  made  governing  the  ampunt  of  written  work  that 
shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary  by  correspond- 
ence members.  The  monthly  syllabi  present  the  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  member's  own  standpoint  after  reading  its  presentation 
by  the  author  of  the  book.  The  dismissing  of  a  question  or  a  topic 
with  a  single  sentence  can  be  of  little  value  to  the  member,  since  the 
whole  purpose  of  such  work  is  to  stimulate  thought  and  expression 
along  pedagogical  lines. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  8o  to  93. 

EARLY   influences   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

1.  What  new  aim  did  the  gospel  of  Christ  give  to  education? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  elements  of  the  human  education 

received  by  Christ  during  his  childhood  ? 

3.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  matter  and  of  the 

method  of  His  after-work  as  The  Great  Teacher? 

4.  What  traits  of  human  nature  have  prevented  His  teaching 

from  having  its  due  educational  influence  since  He  lived 
and  taught? 

5.  For  what  purpose  were  the  catechetical  schools  established  ? 

6.  What  methods  prevailed  in  these  schools? 

7.  To   what  extent   should    such    methods   be   used   in   our 

schools  ? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  35  to  70. 

THE   SENSORIUM. 

1.  Define  the  relations  existing  between  nerve-cells,  ganglia, 

and  nerve-fibers. 

2.  Describe  nerve  currents  of  sensor,  and  of  motor-varieties. 

3.  Explain  reflex  action,  by  citing  an  example. 
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SENSATION. 

Discuss  education  of  the  senses. 

A.  Importance  of  sense-training. 

B.  General  method  of  sense- training. 

c.     Illustrative  examples  of  school  exercises  for  sense-training. 
D.     Special  exercises  for  each  of  the  senses. 

SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


After  grasping  clearly  the  nature  of  sense-perception  much  interest- 
ing study  may  be  found  in  the  relations  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect products  of  the  senses  as  given  in  columns  5  and  6  of  the  table 


on  page  65,  and  in  then  considering  columns  i  and  7,  as  present- 
ing different  sources  of  like  ideas. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.    Pages  35  to  53. 

MEMORY. 

A.  Harm  of  underestimating  its  value  and  of  requiring  too 

little  in  its  training. 

B.  Harm  of  overestimating  its  importance  and  of  devoting 

too  much  attention  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other  mental 
activities. 

c.     Conditions  of  memory :  attention,  repetition,   association, 
etc. 

D.  Distinction  between  elementary  instruction  by  means  of 

memory,  and  by  means  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

E.  Memorizing  of  ideas  and  thoughts  rather  than  of  words  and 

sentences. 

F.  Relations  of  imagination  to  memory. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  63  to  171. 

RABELAIS. 

1.  His  products  of  education  :  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  piety. 

2.  His  emphasis  upon  the  study  oi  thing's. 

3.  His  standard  of  physical  training. 

MONTAIGNE. 

1 .  His  prime  products  of  education  :  wisdom,  in  thought  and 

action ;  not  knowledge. 

2.  The  practical  errors  in  his  theory  of  educational  methods. 

ASCHAM. 

I.     His  method  of  Latin  instruction. 

MULCASTER. 

1.  His  principles  of  education  as  identical  with  the  best  of 

to-day. 

2.  His  recognition  of  the  need  for  trained  teachers. 
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RATKE. 

1.  His  practical  failure  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man, 

not  to  faults  in  his  principles  of  education. 

2.  Nine  cardinal  principles  of  didactics  as  gathered  from  his 

writings  upon  method. 

COMMENIUS. 

1 .  The  first  to  treat  education  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

2.  Based  educational  method  upon  an  understanding  of  the 

nature  of  the  child. 

3.  Insisted  upon  the  direct  study  of  external  nature,  and  upon 

the  learning  of  words  only  in  connection  with  things. 

4.  Recognized  education  as  the  development  of  all  the  facul- 

ties of  body  and  of  mind. 

5.  Demanded  the  equal  instruction  of  both  sexes. 

6.  Taught  that  languages  must  be  learned  through  practice 

not  by  means  of  rules. 

7.  Made  provision  for  education  through  the  hand  as  well  as 

through  the  eye  and  ear. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  6^  to  104. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience,  state 
your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  relation  of  manual  training  and  of  technical  instruc- 

tion to  the  public  schools  of  our  own  country. 

2.  The  importance  of  varying  the  size  of  desks  and  seats  in  a 

school  room  to  correspond  with  the  sizes  of  individual 
pupils. 

3.  The  advantages  and  the  harmful  effects  of  a  separate  school 

for  pupils  who  do  not  properly  grade  with  the  regular 
class. 

4.  The  need  of  testing  eye-sight  and  other  physical  capacities 

of  individual  pupils.     What  provision  to  make  in  case 
of  defects. 

5.  The  elimination  from  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography 

of  matter  unsuited  for  pupils  of  common  school. 

6.  The  latitude  that  should  be  allowed  to  a  class  teacher  in  a 

graded  school  system. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S   PHILOSOPHY   OF    EDUCATION.       PaGES  26  TO  45. 

THE   FORM    OF   EDUCATION. 

A.  The  principle  of  self-estrangement. 

B.  The  distinctive  natures  of  work  and  play, 
c.     Nature  and  relations  of  habit. 

D.     The  development  of  rational  individuality. 
£.     Educational  bearings  of  punishment. 
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VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  13  to  84* 

I.   THE  teacher's  PREPARATION  FOR  GEOG.  TEACHING. 

1 .  An  understanding  of  river  basins. 

2.  Definite  knowledge  concerning  the  physical  structure  of  the 

several  continents. 

3.  Clear  views  of  the  relations  existing  between  parts,  phe- 

nomena, and  products  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

II.      OUTLINE    course   OF   STUDY. 

1.  Observation. 

2.  Location  and  representation. 

3.  Tracing  of  relations. 

4.  Acquiring  information. 

Reading  Circle  methods  are  often  misunderstood  in  two  opposite 
directions.  By  some  too  much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  word  read' 
ing.  Desultory  reading  is  certainly  of  little  value,  and  in  this  day  the 
habit  of  reading  without  method  is  but  too  common.  The  teacher  who 
has  never  formed  the  habit  of  close  and  connected  attention  in  his  read- 
ing, of  logical  analysis  and  grouping  of  thoughts,  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon  to  train  his  pupils  to  right  methods  of  study.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  who  feel  that  they  have  already  all  the  demands 
upon  their  time  and  strength  that  they  can  well  meet,  and  who  view 
the  Reading  Circle  as  arbitrarily  requiring  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time 
in  such  study  as  will  fit  them  for  passing  a  formal  examination  upon 
the  matter  comprised  in  their  reading  may  object  to  it  as  not  practi- 
cally suited  to  their  circumstances.  But  the  Circle  is  not  justly  open  to 
either  of  these  objections.  To  its  members,  the  International  Reading 
Circle  wherever  organized,  furnishes  such  helps  in  the  form  of  memo* 
randa  to  be  filled  out,  or  syllabi  to  be  followed  as  constitute  an  efficient 
means  of  training  in  correct  habits  of  reading.  The  reader  is  not 
turned  loose  with  a  few  books  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  read  and 
which  he  is  expected  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  certify  that  he  has  read, 
but  he  is  advised  as  to  his  manner  of  reading  and  is  guided  as  to  the 
salient  points  upon  or  about  which  to  ^m  his  thought  while  reading. 
The  written  work  provided  for  in  most  circles  is  of  the  nature  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  thought  with  the  book  in  hand  and  its  teachings  in 
mind,  but  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  formal  examination. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Increase  in  number  of  women  teachers.  —  Apropos  of  the  recent 
sharp  discussion  in  Chicago  over  the  relative  force  of  men  and  women 
teachers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  increase  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  women  teachers  in  England.  In  1870,  out  of  every  hundred 
teachers  of  each  grade,  fifty-seven  pupil-teachers,  sixty  assistants,  and 
forty-eight  certificated  teachers  were  women,  these  proportions  have 
now  become  seventy-seven  for  each  of  the  first  two  classes  and  sixty 
for  the  third.  The  increase  in  salaries  during  the  same  time  is  notice- 
able. The  average  for  men  has  risen  from  $470  to  $600  or  27.6  per 
cent.,  and  for  women  from  $290  to  $380  or  31  per  cent. 

The  new  head  of  the  Educational  Department.  —  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  to  the  position  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Education  Department  seems  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
all  classes  of  school-men.  Mr.  Acland  is  an  educationist  in  a  very 
high  sense  of  that  much  abused  term.  He  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
all  recent  measures  of  educational  progress  in  Great  Britain.  The 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  extra  spirit  duty  for  purposes  of 
technical  education  was  due  to  his  suggestion,  he  has  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  public  man  with  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  he  has  given  admirable  advice  on  the 
organization  of  secondary  education,  and  has  furthered  university  exten- 
sion. His  influence  and  authority  in  his  new  position  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  he  holds  a  cabinet  position,  the  first  vice-president,  I 
believe,  who  has  had  this  advantage. 

The  Imperial  Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom^  the  Colonies^ 
and  India^  is  the  imposing  title  of  the  permanent  National  Memorial 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  which  was  celebrated  in  1886.  The  par- 
ticular form  which  the  memorial  has  taken  was  suggested  by  the  great 
interest  excited  throughout  the  country  by  the  display  at  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  held  in  Jubilee  year.  Hence  the  suggestion  of 
a  permanent  institution  designed  to  aflbrd  a  thorough  and  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire.  The  buildings  of  the  institute,  which  will  form  a  magnificent 
group  when  completed,  occupy  a  site  on  the  South  Kensington  prop- 
erty.    Their  estimated  cost  is  $i,8oo,oc>d.     The  fund  for  the  establish- 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  the  institute  has  been  obtained  by  private 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  $2,060,000,  out  of  this  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  of  $700,000  has  been  reserved.  While  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute will  have  no  direct  part  in  educational  work,  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  it  a  centre  of  influence  and  direction  for  the  organization  of  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  to  be 
made  a  medium  of  communication  between  technical  and  scientific 
schools,  and  for  the  distribution  of  information  respecting  similar 
schools  abroad  and  the  progress  of  industries.  As  a  museum  it  will 
be  a  perpetual  object  lesson  for  teachers.  A  school  of  Modern  Oriental 
Studies  has  been  established  as  a  branch  of  the  institute. 

Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,  —  The  fact  that  England  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  some  measure  for  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  progress  which  Scotland  has 
made  in  this  direction.  To  the  system  of  government  inspection  and 
leaving  certificates  of  which  all  secondary  schools  may  avail  them- 
selves, there  is  now  added  a  public  appropriation  for  their  benefit. 
The  special  committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of 
distributing  the  fund  has  just  issued  a  report  replete  with  practical  sug- 
gestions. Among  the  views  advanced  by  the  committee  which  have  a 
general  interest  are:  (i.)  The  desirability  of  encouraging  the  prepara- 
tory departments  of  the  secondary  schools,  with  a  view  to  enabling 
children  who  are  likely  to  complete  the  secondary  course  to  enter  upon 
special  preparation  for  it  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  (2.)  The 
importance  of  constituting  a  special  administrative  body  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  fund.  This  body  is  to  be  in  each  county,  a  county 
committee  and  to  represent  in  its  membership  the  county  councils,  the 
school  boards  and  the  education  department.  Its  functions  will  be 
chiefly  those  of  investigation  and  report.  The  great  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  equalize  the  opportunity  for  secondary  education  through- 
out the  country.  The  grant  proposed  for  each  school  fulfilling  the 
required  conditions  ranges  from  $600  to  $1000  annually. 

NEW     ZEALAND. 

The  policy  of  granting  public  money  to  denominational  schools  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  in  New  Zealand,  the  cry  has  been  raised  that 
juvenile  depravity  has  increased  as  a  consequence.  To  meet  this  repre- 
sentation the  following  official  statistics  have  been  published.  "  In  187S 
the  percentage  of  serious  crimes  was  highest,  i.  e.,  (i(>  per  1000.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  almost  uninterrupted  fall,  until  in 
1890  it  stood  at  31  per  1000.  Of  young  criminals  under  twenty,  there 
were  381  in  1882,  445  in  1886,  and  only  297  in  1890;  meanwhile  the 
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juvenile  population  has  increased  considerably.  Of  committals  to 
industrial  schools  (which  correspond  to  our  reform  schools)  there  were 
on  an  average  298  in  the  years  between  1880  and  1885  ;  the  number 
for  1890  was  158. 

GERMANY. 

The  Journal  of  Education^  (London),  publishes  the  following 
tables  showing  the  average  annual  cost  for  one  student  at  each  of  the 
nine  chief  universities  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  state  toward 
this  cost.     The  balance  comes  out  of  the  university  coffers. 


Number  of 

Average 

e  cost  per 

State  (jjant  per 

Students. 

Student. 

StudeoL 

Konigsberg, 

717 

1332 

marks* 

1 122  marks 

Berlin, 

461 1 

545 

456      '' 

Greifswald, 

834 

869 

346      '' 

Breslau, 

»342 

778 

679      '' 

Halle, 

1483 

854 

455      " 

Kiel, 

605 

1260 

943      " 

Gottingen, 

831 

'35° 

472      *' 

Marburg, 

95  i 

833 

626      *' 

Bonn, 

1386 

794 

640      " 

*  A  mark  is  23.8  cents. 

Education  in  French  Colonies,  —  The  spirit  with  which  France 
has  entered  upon  the  work  of  colonization  in  Africa  is  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  her  history  as  a  republic.  Travellers  have  already 
remarked  the  infusion  of  French  ideals  into  the  lives  of  native  Algeri- 
ans. Of  this  population  (4,124,732  by  the  census  of  1891)  there  were 
10,073,  in  1889,  under  instruction  in  schools  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  system,  and  are  included  in  the  general  report  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  Tunis  also  the  work  of  educa- 
tion has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  ten  years  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate. In  1883,  when  the  government  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
work,  there  were  in  the  province  twenty-four  schools  of  all  kinds  giv- 
ing instruction  in  French  ;  at  the  present  time  they  number  eighty- 
seven  with  an  enrollment  of  10,991  pupils.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
institutions,  twenty-three  are  for  girls,  fifty-six  for  boys,  and  eight  for 
both.  By  sex  the  pupils  are  divided  as  follows:  boys  7,246;  girls, 
3,745.  Of  nationalities  there  are :  Israelites,  3,733;  French,  1,494; 
Italians,  1,730;  Maltese,  i)394;  Musulmans,  2,471:  not  stated,  169. 
These  establishments  employ  235  professors  and  teachers  of  whom 
twenty-two  have  university  degrees,  and  182  teachers*  diplomas.  Be- 
sides these  schools  there  are  i  ,000  schools  of  the  Koran  attended  by 
20,000  children,  or  one  in  seventy-five  of  the  Musulman  population. 
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With  wonderful  liberality  the  government  has  allowed  these  schools  to 
have  the  benefits  of  its  supervision,  and  French  masters  familiar  with 
the  Arabian  language  are  gradually  replacing  the  native  teachers* 
The  sense  of  security  in  their  own  schools  has  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  natives.  The  higher  schools  of  the  Koran  have  also  been 
respected  by  the  French  who  have  systematized  and  maintained  them. 
In  the  grand  mosque  of  Tunis,  under  the  direction  of  Sheik  h-ul-Isl&m, 
the  most  important  religious  functionary  of  the  province,  630  students, 
future  priests,  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  country,  are  pursuing 
their  studies.  a.  t.  s. 


APHORISMS. 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Byron. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  HERBERT  E.  JENNESS. 
(Sy  permittion  of  the  Oerman  Author.) 

HOW  bravely,  how  death-defiantly  mankind  enters  the  conflict  of 
life !  Generation  after  generation  is  swept  away  by  destroy- 
ing death,  but  new  hosts  ever  rush  eagerly,  exultantly  forward  to  fill 
the  fast-thinning  ranks.  With  music  and  song,  and  high-floating  ban- 
ners, they  advance  to  certain  death.  Many  rallying-cries  they  have, 
but  the  same  unfaltering  courage  inspires  them  all. 

Nature  has  implanted  within  us  the  principal  conditions  of  a  healthy 
and  happy  life,  and  we  have  only  to  acquire  the  exterior  auxiliary  con- 
ditions. As  regards  our  health,  we  generally  impose  too  much  on 
nature,  and  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  exterior  conditions,  — 
whereas  with  respect  to  happiness,  we  are  prone  to  neglect  the  natural 
conditions,  and  cultivate  only  the  artificial. 

If  we  could  weigh  exactly  our  own  happiness  with  that  of  others  we 
should  be  sui*prised  to  find  how  little  inequality  there  is  in  the  partition 
of  the  favors  of  fortune  among  mankind. 

True  politeness  weaves  flowers  of  poetry  into  the  prosaic  wreath  of 
ordinary  life ;  imparts  a  certain  consecration  to  daily  occupations  and 
intercourse ;  enables  us  to  break  the  fetters  of  selfishness  that  would 
confine  us  in  the  small  circle  of  the  beloved  I,  and  permits  us  to  enter 
the  current  of  others'  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  dispenses  the  sweet- 
est rewards  for  favors  by  means  of  beneficent,  inspiring  appreciation, 
and  prompts  us  to  make  a  verity  of  what  it  whispers  to  us  as  stimulat- 
ing compliments. 
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When  we  can  be  society  for  ourselves  we  depend  less  on  that  of 
others,  and  are,  in  consequence,  freer. 

Even  the  most  prosaic  man,  whom  love  serves  but  as  a  subject  for 
ridicule,  must  be  wretched  if  no  spark  of  the  divine  flame  warms  his- 
heart.  He  would  perceive  this  himself  were  he  to  let  his  own  nature- 
assert  itself. 

As  the  foaming  sea-billows  break  against  a  rocky  coast,  so  surge 
anger,  impatience  and  discontent  vainly  against  the  limits  established 
by  nature,  circumstances  and  destiny. 

Whether  or  not  our  ideal  of  love  be  realized,  —  if  we  have  the 
adored  image  before  our  eyes,  or  carry  it  only  in  our  hearts,  —  either 
brings  us  the  highest  happiness.  Disappointment  and  sorrow  begin 
only  when  we  exchange  our  lofty  ideal  for  a  lower,  —  when  we  break, 
our  heart's  divinity  to  hold  a  gross  idol  in  our  arms. 

The  lover  of  nature, —  he  who  ever  finds  the  divine  in  her  —  needs- 
not  the  society  of  men,  for  he  finds  within  himself  the  same  nature,, 
the  same  revelation  of  godliness. 

Not  one  of  all  mankind  can  comprehend  death, — and  only  at  the 
last  day  of  life,  when  he  is  led  by  God,  in  awful  silence,  from  this 
world,  can  mortal  man  expect  to  have  unveiled  before  his  clarified; 
vision  the  wondrous  mysteries  of  immortality. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pablishers  of  Education: 
will  send,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Illustrated  Lessons  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School, 
with  Paper  Folding,  is  the  title  of  a  paper-covered  book  of  seventy-six  pages, 
issaed  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  It  consists  of  ten  arti- 
cles whicii  have  appeared  in  the  American  Teacher^  and  which  have  merit 
enough  in  them  to  warrant  their  being  put  into  convenient  form.  Kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers  will  find  many  suggestions  in  the  pages.. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Miss  Clarabel  Gilman  is  a  charming  writer  on  topics  relating  to  animal  life,, 
and  her  contributions  to  educational  journals  have  been  widely  read.  In 
Common  Animal  Forms,  twenty-six  different  animals  are  treated  of,  and  in  a 
manner  which  makes  the  book  a  satisfactory  text-book  or  a  fascinating  reading^ 
book.  Nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  supplement  the  written  description. 
Published  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  50  cents. 
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A  Geometry  that  embodies  the  best  of  all  accepted  methods,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  present  plan  of  teachinfi^,  and  made  by  one  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  any  instructor  in  this  branch  of  mathematics 
and  welcome  to  every  student.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bradbury,  Head  Master  of  the 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Latin  School,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  text-boolss  in 
mathematics  which  have  had  extensive  use  and  great  popularity.  In  his 
Academic  Geometry,  which  is  designed  for  High  schools  and  Academies,  he 
has  made  an  ideal  text-book.  It  is  most  carefully  arranged,  logically  devel- 
oped, accurately  executed.  The  suggestions  to  teachers  are  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  tlie  book.    Boston :    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Ashmore,  of  Union  College,  has  revised  the  English  edition  of 
CESAR'S  Helvetian  War,  with  references  to  American  grammars,  enlarged 
notes,  etc.  It  is  now  a  satisfactory  book  for  beginners  in  Latin.  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  Mackintire  Salter  has  been  thinking  along  lines  which  begin  in 
the  consciousness  of  every  sentient  being,  and  the  fruit  of  his  thoughts  is  to 
be  found  in  his  little  work  called  First  Steps  in  Philosophy.  Mr.  Salter 
has  as  yet  no  philosophy  proper  to  advocate,  but  he  is  a  careful  thinker  and  an 
iionest  investigator.    Chicago :    C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

On  his  induction  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Adelbert  College,  Dr.  Mat- 
toon  M.  Curtis  delivered  an  address  on  Philosophy  and  Physical  Science, 
which  is  now  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-three  pages.  Dr.  Curtis  believes 
that  philosophy  is  a  necessary  expression  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  human 
nature,  and  its  cultivation  one  of  the  most  imperative  demands  of  the  present 
day,  especially  as  regards  the  physical  sciences. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  (Syracuse)  publishes  Charles  R.  Wells^s  Manual  of  the 
Natural  Movement  Method  in  Writino,  being  an  original  Self-Instructing 
System  of  Penmanship.  The  author  gives  explicit  directions  for  teaching  by 
his  method  and  illustrates  with  cuts,  every  position.  Penmanship  taught  by 
this  method  must  arrive  at  satisfactory  results.    Price,  25  cents. 

To  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  a  valuable  volume, 
A  German  Science  Header,  edited  by  J.  H.  Gore,  professor  of  German  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Columbian  University.  It  consists  of  selections,  sixty-five 
in  all,  from  actual  publications,  most  of  them  from  text-books  on  science,  and 
serves  to  show  the  richness  of  the  scientific  literature  of  Germany.  The  book 
is  admirably  suited  as  a  supplementary  reader  or  a  preparatory  reader  for 
technical  literature.  Notes  and  a  vocabulary  are  given.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston. 

In  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  (American  Book  Company), 
Prof.  A.  C.  Apgar  has  given  full  and  explicit  directions  for  the  study,  descrip- 
tion and  determination  of  the  trees  of  our  forests,  orchards,  etc.,  designed  to 
be  used  in  schools  or  by  private  students.  Part  first  is  devoted  to  a  treatment 
of  the  essential  organs  of  trees  and  contains  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  collection,  etc.  In  part  second  are  a  plan  and  models  for  tree  descriptions, 
with  a  key,  classification  and  description  of  the  species.  While  the  treatise  is 
scientifically  accurate,  it  is  a  popular  one  and  may  be  used  by  those  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  botany.    Price,  $1.00. 
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We  have  received  from  the  S.  BraiDard^s  Sods  Co.,  Chicago,  two  little  paper- 
covered  books ;  one  of  True  Blue  Republican,  and  the  other  Red  Hot 
Democratic  Campaign  Songs. 

Gymnastic  Cards  of  the  Ling  System,  arranged  by  F.  A.  Morse,  are 
designed  to  simplify  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  and  afford  teachers  a 
convenient  table  of  exercises  for  a  day^s  orders.  New  England  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston.    Price,  15  cents. 

Main-Travelled  Roads  is  a  book  of  powerful,  realistic,  short  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  stories,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Few  novelists  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  coarse,  homely,  hard  side  of  farm  life  on  our  prairies.  Mr.  Garland 
has  a  rare  gift  in  this  direction.  We  only  wish  he  would  bring  out  the 
pleasanter  side  of  Western  life,  and  not  leave  us  with  a  one-sided  view  of  it. 
The  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    Paper.    Price,  50  cents. 

Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington  has  written  a  Columbian  Ode  under  the  title  of 
Kristopherus,  The  Christ-Bearer.  In  sixteen  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  the 
entire  history  of  Columbus  is  told  in  tolerable  verse,  though  some  lines  halt 
and  some  rhymes  fail  to  harmonize.  The  origin  of  the  name  Christopher;  from 
the  Greek  Kristopherus,  ^^  Christ-Bearer,^*  is  generally  associated  with  the 
discovery  of  America,  because  the  introduction  of  Christianity  furnished  the 
basis  for  all  progress  during  the  succeeding  four  centuries.  The  author  let 
this  thought  run  current  with  the  Ode.  It  will  become  a  popular  ^^  piece  '*  for 
declamation  and  will  doubtless  be  rendered  during  the  coming  year  many 
times.    New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

Vergil's  Aeneid,  six  books,  by  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  and  Frank  J. 
Miller,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  very  happy  attempt  to  lead  the  student  into  the  study  of 
the  great  Latin  poet  by  a  course  of  inductive  work  that  shall  avoid  a  too  sub- 
servient attention  to  mere  grammar  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  merely  literary  and 
historical  interest  on  the  other.  There  is  a  clean  and  handsomely  illustrated 
text,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  Vergil,  a  list  of  topics  for  investigation, 
testimonia  Vergilio,  inductive  studies  of  the  Vergilian  verse,  the  Royal  House 
of  Troy,  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  subordinate  clauses,  subjunctive  mode,  etc., 
together  with  a  vocabulary  and  word  list.  This  work  is  a  ne  plus  ultra  for 
the  Vergilian  student.    Published  by  the  American  Book  Company.    81.25. 

The  Speech  of  Monkeys,  by  R.  L.  Garner,  is  a  book  to  attract  the  absorb- 
ed attention  of  scientists  and  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude.  The  author  has 
made  the  study  of  monkey  life,  customs,  habits  and  chatter  his  interested  oc- 
cupation for  a  long  time.  He  now  goes  to  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  further  pros- 
ecute his  task.  Prof.  Garner  has  entered  an  entirely  new  field  of  investigtition 
and  he  is  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer.  He  firmly  believes  that  he  has 
unlocked  the  door  and  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  clear  statement  of  simian 
speech  and  *^  that  my  success  will  meet  my  highest  wishes  when  I  am  placed 
in  touch  with  such  subjects  as  I  expect  to  find  in  the  forests  of  tropical  Africa.^' 
Monkeys  are  his  pets.  He  tells  many  interesting  stories  of  them  and  of  his 
experiments,  with  the  phonograph  and  otherwise,  in  catching  the  sounds  by 
which  they  manifest  hunger,  fear,  love,  suffering,  etc.  We  await  with  inter- 
est his  further  discoveries.  The  book  is  published  by  C.  L.  Webster  <fc  Co., 
New  York. 
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To  examine  such  a  book  as  Information  Reader  No  3—  '^Man  and  BCateri- 
ula/*  makes  one  wish  he  were  a  boy  a^ain,  to  enjoy  modern  educational 
privileges.  Our  young  people  will  need  no  urging  to  study  the  lessons  in  these 
Tolumes,  and  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  them  will  form  an  important  part  of 
every  reader^s  mental  equipment.  While  learning  to  read  fluently  the  student 
will  become  well  posted  in  a  thousand  things  worth  knowing.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  publishers  to  say  that  these  books  are  model  text-books  in  their  strong, 
handsome  binding,  in  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  their  type,  and  in  the  attract- 
iveness of  their  numerous  illustrations.  Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  15  Brom- 
fleld  Street,  Boston. 

The  Swedish  system  of  wood-working  with  tools,  designed  for  secondary 
■schools,  has  pretty  firmly  engrafted  itself  upon  the  school  system  of  this 
country.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made,  to  modify 
the  original  Naas  series  of  models,  but  in  the  main,  the  models  remain  as  Uerr 
Salamon  devised  them.  Until  within  a  short  while,  teachers  and  others  have 
been  without  any  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  system,  but  several  hand- 
hooks  have  lately  appeared  treating  of  the  models.  Among  the  best  of  these 
books,  is  one  by  B.  B.  Hofi'man,  Superintendent  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund 
Trade  Schools.  Under  the  title  of  The  Sloyd  System  op  Wood  Working, 
Mr.  Hoffman  explains  in  detail  the  theory  of  the  Sloyd  System,  describes  each 
model,  and  gives  directions  for  making  the  models,  with  names  of  tools,  illustra- 
tions, etc.  Every  step  in  using  the  models  is  carefully  and  minutely  explained, 
■and  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  this  book  would  give  sufficient  aid  without  the 
direction  of  a  teacher.  The  book  also  includes  a  list  and  drawings  of  the 
models  of  the  Eva  Rodhe  System  for  children  of  the  ages  of  five  to  eleven 
years.  Wherever  this  elementary  system  is  used  it  has  been  found  to  be  satis- 
factory in  filling  the  void  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Naas  System. 
American  Book  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

History  of  Modern  Education.  An  account  of  the  Course  of  Educational 
Opinion  and  Practice  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  to  the  Present  Decade. 
By  Samuel  O.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
in  Cornell  University.  395  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Dr.  Williams  acknowledges  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  plethora  of 
material  with  which  he  was  to  construct  his  history  of  education,  and  it  became 
largely  a  matter  of  selection  with  him  when  the  book  came  to  have  shape  and 
form.  He  has  shown  that  he  is  a  natural  historian,  for  his  omissions  are  those 
speculations  and  discussions  which  are  too  often  found  in  other  histories  of 
education,  which  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  history  and  serve  only  to  puff 
out  the  matter.  The  author  takes  a  quick  glance  at  ancient  and  medisBval 
education  and  begins  his  real  account  of  systems  and  teachers  at  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of  educational  systems  and  organiza- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time,  giving  full  account  of  the 
various  leaders,  their  ideas,  their  principles  of  Instruction,  and  the  gradual 
evolution  from  these  to  the  present  systems.  While  in  no  sense  a  philosophic 
treatise  of  the  subject,  it  omits  nothing  which  aids  in  showing  the  deep, 
underlying  principles  which  run  through  all  the  systems.  It  is  a  carefully 
written,  accurate,  faithful  record  of  the  history  of  education  and  merits 
extensive  reading  and  study.  With  such  histories  as  Quick's  and  Compayr^'s, 
Williams's  will  have  an  equal  rank  and  the  science  of  education  will  be  all  the 
richer  and  teachers  all  the  better  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  pedagogy. 
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Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  welcome  such  a  handy  and  attractive  little  vol- 
time  as  Carroll  Lewis  Maxcy's  ^*  Hamlet,  A  Study  for  Classes  in  English 
Literature,'*  and  we  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  books  which  make  lovers 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  successful  attempt  to  teach  thoughtful  students  to 
read  by  the  natural  or  sympathetic  method,  to  learn  how  to  see  with  the  poet's 
eyes  and  to  feel  with  his  heart,  rather  than  to  become  mere  experts  in  critical 
analysis.  Notes  are  dispensed  with  save  that  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
are  a  few  suggestive  questions  intended  to  bring  out  the  real  significance  of 
each  scene.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston ;  50  cents. 

Professor  C.  B.  Van  Wie,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Alabama, 
has  published  through  C.  W.  Bardeen  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,)  a  work  designed  for 
practice- teaching  under  the  title  of  Development  Helps.  These  helps  cover 
the  first  year's  work  of  a  three  years  course  in  pedagogics  and  aim  to  apply 
the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  book  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first  entitled  the  Learner,  in  which  is  given  the  most  concise  and  succinct 
discussion  and  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology.  Every  faculty  of 
the  mind  is  briefly  treated  and  the  art  of  teaching  exemplified  in  every  step. 
In  the  second  part  the  lessons  are  considered  and  here  are  given  numerous 
outlines  designed  to  help  the  student  in  formulating  the  facts  necessary  in  a 
logical  development  of  a  lesson.  These  Helps  must  be  of  great  value  to  any 
teacher  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  this  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
pedagogy. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt  has  done  a  notable  service  to  literature  and  to  read- 
ers of  German  in  his  Selections  From  Goethe's  Poetical  and  Prose  Works. 
It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  select  from  the  great  Goethe's  works  poems  and  prose 
extracts  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  poet.  But  Dr.  Bernhardt  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  his 
power  of  selection  has  been  well  trained  in  many  ways,  enabling  him  to  cull 
out  Just  what  every  lover  of  Goethe  would  most  desire  to  have  in  a  convenient 
volume.  In  addition  to  the  selections  are  copious  biographical,  literary,  criti- 
cal, and  explanatory  notes.  A  vocabulary  of  diflScult  words  is  given,  and  a  life 
of  Goethe  with  a  critical  estimate  of  his  works  and  his  place  in  literature  is 
found  in  the  introduction.  The  volume  is  designed  for  home  and  school  use 
and  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  kind.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  a  library  table  and  a  necessity  to  the  class-room  where  German  is 
taught.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  Spirit  OF  THE  New  Education.  By  Mrs.  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Supervisor  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  $1.50. 
In  a  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  given  a  score  of  papers 
and  addresses  which  have  been  printed  and  delivered  during  the  past  ten 
years.  In  these  addresses  she  sets  forth  the  principles  which  have  guided  her 
In  all  her  labors  in  the  educational  field.  In  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  has  been  one  of  the  most  tireless  of  the  workers  in  educational  affairs. 
Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause,  strong  In  her  convictions,  philosophic  in 
her  reasonings,  progressive  in  every  movement,  she  has  worked  out  many 
reforms,  inaugurated  many  changes  which  even  her  severest  critics  must 
acknowledge  to  be  for  the  b<'St  interests  of  our  youth  and  the  upbuilding  of  an 
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American  system  of  education*  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  utility  of  manual  training  and  from  the  first  has  striven  to  place  this 
in  the  schools,  adjusting  it  on  a  true  pedagogical  basis.  Several  of  the  addresses 
in  the  volume  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  the  first  one  being  a  succinct  history 
of  the  development  of  the  industrial  idea  in  Massachusetts.  In  pleas  for 
moral  training  in  the  schools,  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  been  persistent,  and  her 
addresses  on  character  building,  and  character  as  an  object  of  school  education 
are  forceful  presentations  of  the  subject.  Mrs.  Hopkins  believes  that  ^^  char- 
acter should  be  the  grand,  inclusive,  and  supreme  object  of  an  harmonious 
education.*^  In  collecting  these  various  addresses  and  putting  them  in  per- 
manent form,  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  further  increased  the  indebtedness  of  teachers 
and  all  interested  in  advanced  ideas  on  education.  They  should  be  read,  not 
only  by  those  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  but  by  parents  and  school  oflScers. 
The  volume  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy  and  the 
history  of  educational  movements. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September  maintains  its  usual  high  standard  and 
abounds  in  timely  articles  such  as  "  Infectious  Diseases :  Causation  and  Immunity,"  by 
Geo.  M.  St«mberg,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  "  The  Wage-Contract  and  Personal  Liberty,"  by  Con 

rad  Reno,  etc..  etc.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York. The  New  England  Magazine^  86  Fed- 

eral  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  though  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  sisterhood  of 
popular  monthlies  is  a  successful  contestant  for  equal  honors  with  the  older  New  York 
magazines.    It  is  ably  edited  and  admirably  combines  the  solid  features  with  lighter, 

entertaining  reading.    The  September  number  is  more  than  usually  interesting. Th€ 

North  American  Review  for  September  is  a  strong  number  containing  articles  by  such 
popular  writers  as  Gail  Hamilton,  (who  writes  an  open  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  be- 
seeching her  to  pardon  Mrs.  Maybrick),  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Justin  McCarthy, 

Mrs.  Amelia  £.  Barr  and  others.    8  East  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. The  September 

yfrena  furnishes  a  second  entertaining  paper,  by  James  A.  Heme  upon  "Old  Stock  Days," 
in  the  series  on  dramatic  themes.  There  is  a  Symposium  on  Dress  Reform  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  thoughtful  and  progressive  American  women.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  contributes 
another  chapter  of  wonderful  ghost  stories  and  there  are  many  other  attractive  features. 

Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Copley  Square,  Boston. Mrs.  Deland,  the  author  of  John  Ward, 

Preacher,  begins  a  new  story  entitled  "  The  Story  of  a  Child  "  in  the  September  Atlan- 
tic.    Other  well  known  writers  contribute  to  make  this  a  notable  and  valuable  number 

of  this  always  readable  monthly. The  September  Century  is  rich  Jin  stories  of  fiction 

and  sketches  of  travel  and  out-door  life.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  ac. 
count  given  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Glave  of  a  pioneer  tour,  with  packhorses,  in  Alaska;  also  a 
description  of  the  little-known  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador,  by  Henry  G.  Bryant.  The  Cen- 
tury is  always  attractive  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. LippineotVe  Mt^agine  for 

September  is  devoted  to  California  and  the  Pacific  coast,  every  article  dealing  directly 
with  that  region  or  being  written  by  someone  who  was  born  or  has  resided  there.  Who 
is  not  interested  in  this  wonderland  of  America?  Such  a  person,  if  he  exists,  will  not 
read  the  September  Lippincott's.  All  others  will,  or  should. —  Seven  elaborately  illus- 
trated stories  are  served  to  the  readers  of  Scribner*t  Magazine  for  September,  an  unusual 
number  even  for  this  phenomenally  successful  monthly.  All  are  readable  and  attrac- 
tive.   We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Faculty 

of  Adelbert  College.  Cleveland,  O.,  for  the  year  1881-lb92,  by  which  it  appears  that  under 
the  present  management  tlie  college  is  making  substantial  advances  in  the  scope  and 
strength  of  all  its  departments.  Next  year  it  will  offer  a  course  of  Graduate  Instruc 
tion,  by  which  it  falls  into  line  with  the  popular  movement  for  University  Extension, 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  D.D.  is  the  President. 
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HENRY  ALLYN  FRINK,   PH.  D.,  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 
Prof  for  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking. 

THE  rhetoric  included  in  my  subject,  is  the  rhetoric  of  the 
forms  of  composition,  adapted  to  public  delivery.  I  may 
add  that  there  is  also  a  large  range  of  composition  not  intended 
to  be  spoken,  yet  which  to  be  effective  in  its  purpose  must  have 
the  directness,  force  and  pointedness  of  oral  address.  In  fact,, 
nearly  all  successful  composition,  except  perhaps  the  higher  forms 
of  literature  which,  as  the  critics  tell  us,  are  not  a  means  but  in 
themselves  an  end,  is  marked  by  these  characteristics  of  the 
spoken  work. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  in  rhetorical  training  has  been  the 
failure  to  make  the  necessary  distinctions  between  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  that  of  the  purely  literary  type.  Literature 
proper  which  appeals  to  the  thought,  the  imagination,  the  sensi- 
bilities, simply  through  the  eye,  is  but  slightly  subject  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric.  The  essential  elements  of  literary  power  and 
beauty  are  indefinable,  illusive ;  and  are  not  to  be  communicated 
by  formal  instruction.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  end  by 
direct  teaching  is  from  the  analysis  of  literary  models.  But  this 
cannot  go  beyond  the  mere  form  of  literature.  Its  spirit  is  not 
to  be  thus  dissected.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  show  in  what 
ways  the  student  may  be  helped  in  composition  to  a  literary  sense 
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and  spirit ;  or  even  to  a  literary  style  of  expression  and  skill  in 
construction.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  formal  study  of 
rhetoric  will  be,  at  the  most,  no  more  than  a  preliminary  step  in 
helping  to  produce  the  successful  sketch,  story,  literary  and  criti- 
cal essay.  The  field  of  rhetorical  training  that  may  be  largely 
and  immediately  fruitful,  however,  is  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  my  subject.  Here,  instruction  may  be  definite,  positive,  hel{> 
ful.  With  the  wise  and  faithful  use  of  right  methods,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  aided  in  this  broad  range  of  practical  composition  to 
write  with  ease  and  power.  To  be  definite,  then,  as  to  the  rheto- 
ric of  my  theme.  I  repeat  that  it  is  concerned  simply  with  that 
composition  which  can  be  successfully  produced  only  when  the 
writer,  while  composing,  imagines  his  audience  before  him,  and 
writes  as  if  speaking  to  a  hearer.  With  this  understanding,  the 
close  connection  between  the  work  in  rhetoric  and  the  work  in 
public  speaking  will  be  suggested. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  public  speaking.  Coupled  with 
rhetoric,  the  combined  phrase  answers  in  some  measure  to  what 
was  once  included  under  the  term  oratory.  Schools  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  actors  and  dramatic  readers  have  of  late,  however, 
usurped  this  word,  and  turned  it  from  its  original  sense.  Yet  the 
term  oratory  as  it  appeared  in  the  college  catalogue,  had  in  its  old 
significance,  when  not  an  indefinite,  a  most  inadequate  meaning. 
As  far  as  it  represented  the  actual  work  of  a  department,  it  usu- 
ally stood  for  the  public  hearing  of  a  few  declamations  in  the 
early  part  of  the  college  course ;  and,  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  the  hearing  of  a  fewer  number  of  orations.  A  term,  or 
part  of  a  term,  of  the  formal  study  of  rhetoric  with  the  reading 
of  a  few  essays,  added  to  this  untrained  delivery  of  a  few  decla- 
mations and  orations,  completed  what  was  thought  to  be  a  gen- 
erous course.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  not  an  ample  state- 
ment of  the  actual  work  done  in  this  direction,  even  to-day,  in 
many  of  our  colleges. 

But  I  mean  by  a  course  in  public  speaking  something  very  dif- 
ferent,— a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  power  of  expression,  both 
in  the  spoken  and  in  the  written  word,  that  shall  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  meet  as  a  speaker  the  varied  demands  of  professional  and 
public  life.  It  is  a  course  that  has  its  general  disciplinary  value 
as  well  as  its  practical  use.  It  is  a  coui'se  that  is  to  have  its  part 
in  developing,  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  man  no  less  than 
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in  training  the  future  preacher,  lawyer,  legislator,  or  speaker  who 
is  the  representative  of  large  business,  social,  or  philanthropic 
interests.  It  stands  not  simply  for  vocal  culture,  elocutionary 
drill  and  the  study  of  effective  action  ;  but  for  such  special  train- 
ing in  logical  force  and  rhetorical  skill  as  shall  make  easy,  natural, 
and  thus  genuine,  the  grace  and  power  of  the  spoken  word.  The 
course,  therefore,  has.  to  do  with  the  student  as  thinker  and  as 
writer,  as  well  as  speaker.  It  means  no  enforcement  of  any  arbi- 
trary system  of  delivery,  no  limitation  of  means  to  a  prescribed 
set  of  rules.  Recognizing  with  Emerson  that  "  behind  the  orator 
is  the  man,"  it  stands  for  a  training  that  shall  cf^ll  forth  the  indi- 
vidual powers  of  the  student,  and  help  these  powers  to  their 
largest  usefulness  by  preserving,  stimulating  and  developing  the 
personal  force  of  the  speaker  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  per- 
sonal defects. 

Its  work,  it  is  plain,  is  in  a  large  degree  radical.  It  goes  to  the 
sources  of  power.  Having  to,  do  with  the  man  no  less  than  with 
the  orator,  it  not  only  seeks  to  help  guide  his  thinking  processes 
and  shape  his  habits  of  written  expression,  that  he  may  speak 
logically  and  forcibly  ;  but  it  also  aims  to  inspire  his  moral  quali- 
ties to  their  highest  reach  and  to  deepen  and  broaden  his  emo- 
tional susceptibilities,  that  he  may  speak  nobly  and  heartily.  Its 
aim  is  something  very  different  from  imposing  a  manner.  It  is 
preparing  the  matter  to  form  rightly  its  own  manner. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  developing  and  training  of  character,  this 
disciplining  the  thought  and  moulding  speech  in  its  written  and 
spoken  forms,  is  the  province  of  the  whole  college  curriculum. 
It  belongs,  however,  peculiarly  tc  such  a  course  as  I  have  in  mind, 
to  give  immediate  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  this  general 
development,  discipline  and  training.  All  that  the  student  has 
gained  in  every  other  department,  he  will  have  occasion  to  use  in 
this  particular  department.  It  will  be,  from  term  to  term,  the 
measuring  center  of  his  gain  and  growth. 

But  more  than  this:  it  will  have  its  own  especial  developing, 
disciplining  and  training  power,  in  teaching  the  student  how  to 
use  for  a  definite  end  the  resources  acquired  in  his  general  course 
of  study.  As  a  means  to  this  right  application  of  knowledge  and 
mental  power  there  is  required,  not  simply  elocutionary  training 
but  combined  with  it  logical  and  rhetorical  training ;  while 
behind  all  forms  of  instruction  there  must  be  an  inspiring,  invig- 
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orating  force  to  help  the  speaker  as  a  man  to  be  at  his  best  and  to 
do  his  best.  With  this  hint  of  the  nature  and  range  of  the 
department  of  public  speaking,  I  leave  the  details  of  its  work 
until  I  have  spoken  more  fully  of  the  practical  and  disciplinary 
value  of  such  a  course. 

The  utility  of  oratorical  training,  I  know,  is  questioned.  Ora- 
tory, as  we  often  hear,  is  a  lost  art.  As  it  is  claimed,  there  is  now 
for  the  art  neither  demand  nor  supply.  The  press,  as  we  are  told, 
has  taken  its  place  of  influence.  But  to  say  that  the  day  of  the 
orator  is  passed,  is  to  forget  how  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  north- 
ern city,  a  southern  speaker  comparatively  unknown,  by  a  single 
speech,  drew  to  himself  within  twenty-four  houre  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  nation.  Not  since  the. death  of  Henry  Clay  have  all 
sections  of  our  land  so  mourned  together  a  common  loss,  as  that 
of  the  man  who,  in  his  brief  mission  of  eloquence  had  so  greatly 
helped  North  and  South  to  mutual  confidence  and  brotherly 
regard.  Nor  will  there  fail  to  come,  to  mind  others  of  to-day,  who 
with  skill  in  those  lighter  forms  of  speech  which  grace  the  festiv- 
ities of  after-dinner  gatherings,  are  well  known  to  fill  no  small 
place  in  the  public  eye  ;  and  who  also  by  the  telling  word  felici- 
tously spoken  have  a  power,  often  deprived  the  more  solid  parts 
of  statesmanship,  to  tip  the  scales  of  party  judgment  and  action, 
and  to  influence  not  only  municipal  but  national  affairs.  "  The 
deepest  avenue  to  the  soul,"  says  one  of  our  most  philosophic 
thinkers,  "  is  by  the  ear."  The  religions  that  have  moved  man- 
kind most  profoundly  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  ear  and 
not  to  the  eye.  Moses  spake,  the  prophets  spake,  the  Son  of  God 
spake,  the  apostles  spake,  is  the  record  of  the  means  of  God's 
drawing  to  himself  the  heart  and  mind  and  will  and  life  of  the 
human  race.  Nor,  to-day,  can  the  cold  speechless  type  however 
freighted  with  wisdom,  work  upon  men  the  spell  of  the  living 
presence,  the  speaking  gesture,  the  inspiring  voice. 

Neither  is  the  journalist  the  orator's  rival.  The  press  is  but  the 
agent  of  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum.  It  makes  the  speaker  known 
where  without  its  help  he  would  be  unknown.  Rarely  in  the 
history  of  eloquence,  has  an  unheralded  orator  risen  so  instan- 
taneously to  national  eminence,  as  through  the  aid  of  the  press, 
did  Henry  Grady.  Publishing  and  distributing  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  the  press  intensifies  their  force,  multiplies  their  useful- 
ness, and  for  every  new  utterance  of  his  attracts  Larger  and  more 
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deeply  interested  audiences.  To  the  denunciations  of  a  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  it  gives  a  volume  and  range  that  bring  upon  Tammany 
Hall  not  a  local  but  a  world-wide  condemnation  ;  and  gain  for  the 
preacher  wherever  he  may  go  the  hearing  that  always  attends  the 
fearless  prophet  of  righteousness. 

Unquestionably,  great  causes  are  necessary  to  develop  great 
orators.  Great  orators  also  abound  most,  not  in  a  nation's 
brightest  but  darkest  days.  Still,  while  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is,  and  there  is  a  wrong  to  right  and  a  work  for  good  to  be  done 
—  and  this  there  will  be  until  the  end  of  time  —  eloquence  will 
not  be  without  its  task  and  its  power  to  do  it. 

But  all  that  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  popular  assertion  that 
the  orator's  day  has  passed,  is  not  especially  to  my  purpose.  The 
great  orator  like  the  great  poet  is  not  the  product  of  the  schools. 
His  transcendent  power  is  a  gift  and  this,  training  cannot  supply. 
The  effective  public  speaker^  however,  is  largely  and  often  almost 
wholly  the  result  of  instruction  and  practice. 

The  public  speaker  was  never  more  a  living  power  than  he  is 
to-day.  For  him  there  is  constant  and  urgent  demand.  Our  age 
is  peculiarly  one  of  organization.  Men  act  in  bodies  and  so  must 
be  addressed  in  bodies.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  legislative 
hall,  that  were  once  almost  the  only  field  of  public  speech  no 
longer  monopolize  its  opportunities  and  its  necessities.  The  inter- 
est of  every  grade  and  phase  of  active  life  now  often  require  in 
their  behalf,  the  power  to  address  public  gatherings  with  ready 
ease  and  effective  force.  These  interests  may  not  call  for  elo- 
quence nor  a  high  order  of  oratorical  skill ;  but  the  trained  abili- 
ty to  state  their  claims  in  public  speech  clearly,  incisively,  earn- 
estly, is  indispensable. 

Were  there  no  other  call  for  the  training  of  the  public  speaker 
in  the  American  college,  we  ought  to  hear  one,  clear  and  com- 
manding, in  the  fact  that  the  student  is  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
The  opportunities  of  political  advancement  through  power  in 
public  address,  have  been  sufficiently  presented  to  the  young 
American.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  at  college  or  at 
home  the  duties  of  citizenship  have  always  been  urged  upon  him 
with  equal  force.  That  he  may  rise  to  high  or  lucrative  positions 
in  the  state  ought  not  to  be  the  reason  for  insisting  upon  such 
training.  It  is  that  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  citizenship  he  may 
not  hold  himself  back  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duti^Sr 
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No  other  remark  has  kept  such  constant  company  with  our  educa- 
tional assemblies  as  that  the  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  vary  this 
statement  and  make  it  truer  to  the  facts,  by  saying  that  upon  the 
right  use  of  that  intelligence  depends  the  future  of  our  country  ? 
Our  political  life  is  what  it  is  to-day  not  from  lack  of  intelligence 
by  the  America  people.  It  is  because  this  intelligence  plays  so 
small  a  part  in  public  affairs.  New  England  has  kept  freer  than 
other  sections  of  our  country  from  the  worst  evils  that  disgrace 
our  political  life  because  of  the  town  meeting.  It  has  been  a 
training  school  for  every  citizen  in  public  speaking ;  and  has 
helped  every  man  not  only  to  recognize  his  responsibilities  as  a  citi- 
zen but  to  meet  them  efficiently  in  word  and  action.  The  Ameri- 
can college  should  be  for  the  whole  country  what  the  town-meet- 
ing has  been  for  New  England.  It  should  by  training  and  pnic- 
tice  make  participation  in  public  debate  and  discussion  so  easy 
and  natural  that  no  college  graduate  will  from  timidity  and  inca- 
pacity in  public  speech,  shrink  from  bringing  his  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  our  political  life. 

But  the  especial  work  of  the  American  college,  it  is  said,  is 
disciplinary.  Were  it  to  include  courses  of  training  simply  for 
their  practical  advantage,  its  curriculum  would  lose  both  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  and  its  peculiar  value. 

A  rightly  conducted  course  in  public  speaking  is,  however,  as 
useful  in  a  disciplinary  as  in  a  practical  way.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  simple  feature  of  such  a  course  as,  for  example, 
the  debate.  Upon  a  question  on  some  important  interest,  the 
speaker  is  required  to  prepare  himself  to  debate  intelligently  by 
reading  and  careful  study  of  the  subject.  The  speeches,  how- 
ever, at  both  the  first  and  the  second  appearance  are  not  to  be 
written  and  memorized,  but  in  form  of  expression  to  be  wholly 
extemporaneous.  The  debater  by  means  of  this  preparation  has 
ready  for  use  certain  resources ;  but  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  use  these  resources  is  to  be  determined  by  the  occa- 
sion. To  meet  successfully  its  demands,  he  must  be  trained  to 
orderly  habits  of  thought.  The  analytic  power  must  be  developed, 
and  he  be  made  quick  to  see  the  right  relations  of  parts  that  he 
may  arrange  his  material  with  logical  effectiveness.  His  judgment 
must  be  in  constant  exercise  that  as  to  facts  he  may  distinguish 
between  the  essential  and  the  accidental.     The  memory  must  be 
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ready  and  swift  to  serve  that  the  resources  of  knowledge  may  be 
at  instant  command.  Nor  must  the  mind  fail  to  have  that  com- 
prehensive grasp  which  holds  the  subject  firmly  as  a  whole  so  that 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  part  the  greater  is  never  sacrificed  for 
the  less. 

Of  equal  value  is  tlie  discipline  in  habits  of  expression.  The 
power  over  language  which  it  gives,  is  not  second  to  any  exercise 
in  classical  training.  Not  another's  but  the  speaker's  own  thought 
is  to  be  translated  into  forms  of  speech  that  will  help,  instantan- 
eously, to  convince  and  to  pei-suade.  The  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  speaker's  vocabulary  are  thus  constantly  tested ;  and  his 
success  or  failure  in  fitting  the  word  to  the  thought  is  immediately 
apparent.  What  better  means  of  making  language  crisp,  vigor- 
ous, expressive  ! 

But  the  discipline  is  not  only  of  the  faculties  of  thought  and 
speech.  Very  soon  the  speaker  learns  that  to  reach,  impress  and 
persuade,  something  more  is  required  than  a  mere  logical  and  rhe- 
torical presentation  of  his  subject.  Unless  he  can  add  a  peraonal 
force,  —  the  might  of  his  own  conviction  and  the  warmth  of  his 
own  earnestness  —  he  has  simply  instructed,  not  moved  his  hear- 
ers. Prose  appeals  to  the  intellect ;  poetry  to  the  sensibilities. 
Eloquence  combining  the  qualities  of  prose  and  poetry  addresses 
itself  to  the  will.  Thus  only  as  the  speaker  gives  himself  freely 
to  his  hearers,  —  as  his  thought,  feeling,  will,  are  intensified  by  the 
single  purpose  that  his  audience  shall  share  his  convictions,  is  he 
able  in  any  large  way  to  make  speech  in  its  effect  vital,  immedi- 
ate, potent. 

I  know  nothing  more  interesting,  and  I  may  say  more  inspiring, 
than  to  see  a  young  man,  day  by  day,  gaining  this  power.  Think 
what  an  awakening  it  is  to  him  I  Often  it  brings  him  his  first 
knowledge  of  what  he  really  is.  It  is  not  as  in  other  processes  of 
training  a  test  of  a  part  of  his  resources.  It  is  the  bringing 
together  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  so  using  them  as  to 
develop  a  personal  force  that  is  to  him  a  revelation.  It  is  line 
and  plummet  touching  depths  in  his  nature  of  which  before  he  has 
had  no  intimation.  It  is  the  inspiring  experience  of  the  eyes  open- 
ing upon  new  possibilities.  In  a  word,  it  is  literally  the  man  find- 
ing himself,  learning  of  his  inheritance,  coming  into  his  kingdom. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  the  imagination,  a  picture  of  what  possi- 
bly might  be  a  young  man's  experience.     Again  and  again,  have 
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I  heard  it  said  with  genuine  feeling,  "I  did  not  know  myself  until 
I  began  to  do  this  work."  Not  infrequently  have  I  seen  plans  of 
life  changed  with  the  coming  of  this  knowledge  of  self.  Very 
often  have  I  known  the  college  course  itself  to  take  a  worthier 
direction  and  gain  a  fresh  impetus,  because  of  the  new  hope  and 
purpose  that  had  thus  been  born. 

But  this  development  and  exercise  of  personal  power  in  debate 
implies  also  the  especial  training  of  the  moral  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-command.  Not  long  is  it  before  the  student  sees 
that  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  allow  no  lack  of  confidence  in 
himself  to  weaken  his  cause  with  others.  Every  exercise  in  which 
he  takes  part  impresses  the  need  of  manly  independence,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  its  growth.  Confidence  begets  confidence  ; 
and  practice  develops  an  inward  strength  that  conquers  timidity, 
hesitation,  doubt. 

With  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  comes  that  of  self-command. 
The  temptation  at  first  so  strong  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  over-statement,  to  unbecoming  passion,  to  the  discourteous 
word  or  manner,  experience  makes  less  and  less  a  temptation. 
The  unbalanced  mind,  the  uncertain  will,  the  uncontrollable  feel- 
ings gain  poise  and  steadiness,  and  in  their  strength  serve  the 
speaker,  where  before  in  their  weakness  they  mastered  him. 

Something  also  is  to  be  said  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  such  an  exercise.  The  course  which  I  have  in  mind 
includes  in  debates  and  discussions  nearly  two  hundred  questions. 
Each  member  of  the  class  listens  to  the  presentation  of  all  of 
these  subjects  ;  and  votes  upon  all,  excepting  perhaps  a  tenth  of 
the  number,  on  which  he  himself  speaks.  These  two  hundred 
questions  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  ;  historical,  political,  eth- 
ical, literary,  scientific.  But  as  the  especial  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  larger  number  of  the 
subjects  refer  to  our  political  history,  and  to  questions  of  social 
reform  and  economic  interests. 

While  the  important  works  to  be  consulted  in  preparing  the 
question  are  placed  upon  shelves  especially  assigned  in  the  pub- 
lic reading  room,  the  student  is  led,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  his 
own  use  of  the  college  library.  In  this  way  there  is  not  only 
brought  to  his  attention  a  broad  field  of  information  ;  but  as  this 
information  to  serve  the  speaker's  end  must  be  assimilated,  what 
he  reads  is  not  easily  forgotten  but  remains  with  him,  a  part  of 
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himself.  No  unusual  occurrence  is  it  for  the  subject  to  inspire  an 
enthusiasm  that  directs  the  student's  optional  reading,  a  long  time 
after  the  debate.  As  for  the  debate  itself,  it  is  rare  when  partici- 
pation in  it  is  not  eager  and  earnest,  and  the  speaking  spontaneous 
and  vigorous.  How  then  can  the  effect  of  the  exercise  and  its 
preparation  be  other  than  broadening  and  invigorating?  Not 
only  is  there  a  constant  gain  in  general  intelligence,  but  a  con- 
stant widening  and  deepening  of  intellectual  interests  and  sym- 
pathies. 

Best  of  all,  the  student  learns  early  to  utilize  his  resources  and 
attainments.  The  result  of  such  training  is  no  modern  Hamlet 
with  the  power  to  think  and  reflect,  but  whose  thought  and  reflec- 
tion so  overpower  him  as  to  leave  him  nerveless  in  the  important 
moment  of  action.  With  no  less  ability  to  think  and  reflect,  he 
will  have  the  power  to  do  as  well  as  to  know.  He  will  not  be 
another  example  of  that  mistake  of  collegiate  education  which  at 
the  expense  of  every  active  power,  trains  the  critical  faculty  to  be 
so  sharp  and  swift  in  discovering  errors  and  defects  that  the  grad- 
uate dare  attempt  no  public  service,  lest  he  blunder  and  violate 
his  own  rules  and  standards.  Nor  will  he  feel  that  his  knowledge 
and  culture  have  set  him  apart  from  the  ordinary  interests  of 
men.  With  his  attention  thus  early  drawn  to  the  social  problems 
and  practical  needs  of  the  age  in  a  way  to  enlist  his  sympathies, 
he  will  see  and  feel  these  claims  upon  the  educated  man. 

But  granted  the  benefits  of  a  coui-se  in  debates  and  discussions, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  place  for  such  exercises  is  in  the  halls  of 
the  literary  societies  of  the  college,  not  in  the  class-room.  The 
answer  is  fii-st,  that  the  literary  society  as  a  rule  no  longer  flour- 
ishes, even  if  it  exists,  in  the  American  college.  Nor,  as  man}'^ 
hope,  can  it  be  restored  to  a  place  of  general  influence  and  useful- 
ness. Wherever  its  successor,  the  Greek  letter  fraternity,  thrives 
the  public  society  has  little,  if  any,  vitality.  Neitlier  is  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  change.  The  secret  fraternities,  apart  from 
their  beautiful  chapter  houses  and  other  valuable  property,  have 
elements  of  permanence  and  growth  that  assure  their  continuance 
of  power.  In  the  second  place,  the  literary  society  when  at  its 
best  is  unequal  to  the  demands  of  such  training.  With  the  larg- 
est prosperity,  its  active  influence  reaches  only  those  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  its  exercises.  That  large  body  of  young 
men  who  having  no  knowledge  of  their  possibilities  are  therefore 
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indifferent  do  not  gain  any  thing  of  value  from  these  organiza- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  where  such  exercises  are  prescribed  or 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  curriculum,  it  is  often  the 
students  having  little  or  no  interest  at  first,  because  ignorant  of 
their  power,  who,  later,  make  the  most  marked  progress  and  gain 
the  largest  benefit.  Every  year  I  see  young  men  taking  leading 
honors  as  writers,  speakers  and  debaters  who  began  their  course 
with  the  supposition  that  they  had  not  ordinary  ability  in  these 
directions  ;  and  who  were  incredulous  when  told  what  they  might 
accomplish. 

After  the  first  appointment  of  a  student  in  debate  I  send  him  a 
a  careful  estimate  not  only  of  his  appearance,  but  of  the  capaci- 
ties indicated  by  the  appearance  with  a  statement  of  what,  with 
faithful  effort  in  correcting  certain  faults  and  developing  certain 
qualities,  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  I  usually  learn  that 
were  it  not  for  this  personal  word  a  large  number  who  have  been 
disheartened  by  their  apparently  unpromising  appearance,  and 
who  would  at  the  first  opportunity  have  abandoned  the  work,  are 
encouraged  to  test  themselves  afterwards  in  a  full  optional  course, 
and  rarely  with  other  than  successful  results.  Again,  the  train- 
ing to  have  its  full  benefit  must  be  individual.  It  is  the  personal 
power  that  is  to  be  developed.  This  means  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  personal  knowledge  of  the  student.  The  question  or 
subject  that  will  call  out  the  powers  of  one  young  man  may  only 
discourage  another.  A  subject  assigned  at  one  time  will  also 
have  a  very  different  influence  on  the  same  student  than  when 
assigned  at  another  time.  There  is  in  no  other  department  greater 
need  than  in  this  of  a  progressive  line  of  work  according  to  the 
development  of  the  student. 

But  there  is,  at  times,  a  deeper  work  to  be  done  than  any  criti- 
cism of  thought  or  expression,  of  manner  or  method.  Progress 
may  be  barred  because  of  certain  personal  peculiarities  or  defects 
of  character.  Not  a  step  forward  can  be  taken  in  such  circum- 
stances until  a  radical  work  begins.  "  Why  can  I  not  come  into 
contact  with  my  hearers  as  do  other  members  of  my  class,"  asked 
an  able,  conscientious  and  scholarly  student,  who  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry.  Only  one  answer  could  be  given  the  young 
man ;  and  when  the  significance  of  the  answer  was  recognized 
there  was  on  his  part  the  prompt  determination  to  spare  no  effort 
to  correct  a  natural  tendency  that  threatened  all  future  useful- 
ness. 
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And  now  let  us  see  more  plainly  the  close  relations  which  were 
intimated  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper  between  this  exercise  and 
its  results,  and  other  lines  of  rhetorical  and  oratorical  training. 
Said  a  well-known  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  one  of  our 
prominent  theological  seminaries,  "it  is  not  often*  that  I  find  a. 
college  graduate  who  is  able  in  his  writing  to  distinguish  between 
composition  addressed  to  the  reader  and  to  the  hearer.  I  am 
therefore  compelled,"  he  continued,  "to  undo  largely  the  rhetori- 
cal work  of  the  college  course  before  the  student  can  put  his  ser- 
mon  into  a  form  which  he  can  deliver,  and  to  which  a  congrega- 
tion will  listen."  Probably  all  Professors  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  are 
not  as  faithful  in  undoing  the  work  of  the  college  course,  and  this^ 
may  account  in  part  for  the  large  number  of  pulpit  failures. 

The  greater  popular  effect  of  extemporaneous  address  comes, 
not  only  from  the  spontaneity,  freshness  and  directness  of  it» 
delivery,  but  also  very  often  from  its  rhetorical  characteristics^ 
This  is  why  the  man  seems  so  unlike  in  his  mental  processes  when 
using  the  spoken  and  the  written  form  of  address.  This  is  why 
again  the  speaker's  whole  nature  at  times  changes  as  he  passes 
from  one  method  to  the  other.  Now  vivacious,  flexible,  earnest,, 
enthusiastic  ;  and  then,  as  he  puts  on  his  written  straight-jacket^ 
dull,  cold,  formal. 

Yet  Wendell  Phillips  could  so  give  the  best  characteristics  of  his 
extemporaneous  speaking  to  his  most  carefully  written  addresses 
in  both  composition  and  delivery,  that  his  intimate  friends  could 
not  at  times  tell  what  had  been  his  methods  of  preparation.  But 
had  not  Mr.  Phillips  been  a  master  of  extemporaneous  delivery^ 
his  written  speeches  would  have  missed  this  rare  power.  And  so 
if  the  student  is  to  be  helped  to  his  largest  and  best  success  in 
the  written  word,  especially  in  all  forms  of  composition  that  are 
to  be  delivered,  he  should  be  trained  to  his  greatest  power  in  the 
spoken  word.  To  impress  upon  the  young  writer  this  vital  con- 
nection between  the  spoken  and  the  written  word,  I  have  some- 
times required  at  the  beginning  of  the  extemporaneous  work  the 
writing  of  one  or  two  orations.  Then,  after  a  term's  practice  in 
debates  and  discussions,  has  come  the  regular  work  of  the  course 
in  preparing  orations.  And  as  the  student  has  then  acted  upon 
the  instruction  to  prepare  his  oration  as  he  had  his  debates,  with 
the  difference  only  of  writing  out  for  his  hearers  the  line  of 
thought  so  conceived  instead  of  speaking  it  to  them,  he  has  at 
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once  been  able  to  see  the  distinction  in  his  own  composition 
between  what  is  dead  and  what  is  living.  The  act  of  composing 
which  at  the  first  trial  was  in  spirit  unreal  and  irksome,  became 
with  a  right  preparation  for  it,  genuine  and  interesting  work. 

Passing  to  the  delivery  of  the  written  word,  the  value  of  the 
extemporaneous  work  is  still  more  apparent.  That  the  speaker  is 
effective  with  great  bodies  of  men  in  proportion  as  his  manner 
is  that  of  the  best  forms  of  extemporaneous  address,  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted.  Whatever  may  be  his  method  of  preparation 
his  aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  speak  as  when  at  his  best  in 
unwritten  speech.  This  is  the  only  safe  standard  to  set  before  the 
young  speaker  when  delivering  his  written  composition. 

If  he  begins  this  work  in  college  on  the  basis  of  personal  imita- 
tion, or  by  attempting  to  follow  a  particular  system  of  elocution, 
he  will  only  check  the  development  of  his  real  power.  If  on  the 
contrary,  his  effort  is  to  put  himself  in  the  same  attitude  of  mind, 
and  to  infuse  into  his  delivery  the  same  spirit  and  purpose  as 
when  speaking  extemporaneously,  his  gain  in  effectiveness  will 
be  steady  and  marked.  The  aim,  therefore,  to  set  before  the 
young  man  is  to  bring  so  near  together  his  delivery  of  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
even  a  friend  could  not  observe  the  difference.  The  aim  is  most 
difficult ;  but  any  approach  to  it  is  work  in  the  right  direction. 

A  course  in  public  speaking  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
•debate,  the  discussion  and  the  writing  and  speaking  of  orations. 
It  may  include  training  in  almost  every  form  of  address  belonging 
to  the  requirements  of  professional  and  public  life.  Even  the 
after-dinner  speech  may  be  introduced  with  a  result  as  useful  as 
happy.  But,  as  the  work  in  debates  may  be  the  most  thoroughly 
systematized  and  hence  the  most  vigorously  conducted,  it  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  written  speech,  address  and  oration 
to  be  the  most  fruitful  means  of  training. 

The  course  will  be  most  profitable  if  made  largely  optional. 
That  no  student  may  begin  active  life  without  some  drill  in  public 
4speaking,  certain  exercises  should  be  required.  But  the  success 
of  this  special  course  will  depend  in  no  slight  degree  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  participant.  To  have  this  spirit  hearty  and  enthusi- 
astic, it  is  better  that  it  be  the  work  of  his  choice.  If  the  course 
is  wisely  and  earnestly  directed,  it  will  be  an  exception  when  it  is 
not  the  student's  choice. 
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Preceding  this  special  course,  which  may  perhaps  be  pursued 
most  advantageously,  junior  year,  there  should  be  in  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  preliminary  drill  in  the  elements  of  elocu- 
tion and  the  essentials  of  rhetoric.  This  drill  certainly  ought  to 
be  required  ;  as  in  senior  year  there  ought  to  be  required  a  limited 
number  of  exercises  in  debates,  and  possibly  in  orations.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  associate  with  the  special  course  in  public  speak- 
ing, particularly  at  its  beginning,  the  study  of  elementary  logic. 
In  connection  with  the  logic  there  should  be  extended  drill  in  the 
use  of  synonyms  and  definitions,  in  the  different  forms  of  imme- 
diate inference,  in  fallacies,  the  analysis  of  themes,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  arguments. 

What,  then,  in  general  is  to  be  said  of  rhetoric  and  public  speak- 
ing in  the  American  college  ?  It  is  that  the  work  in  logic,  rhet- 
oric and  elocution  should  be  largely  associated ;  that  the  thinker, 
writer,  and  speaker  should,  within  certain  limits,  have  a  common 
ti-aining ;  that  the  instruction  essential  to  this  common  training 
should,  therefore,  be  under  one  direction.  The  instructor  may,  if 
necessary,  have  his  assistants ;  but  he  should  be  equipped  for  the 
triple  work,  and  be  responsible  for  its  right  direction.  Logic  on 
its  philosophic  side,  rhetoric  on  its  literary  and  elocution  on  its 
dramatic  side,  may  not  come  within  his  province.  But  the  public 
speaker,  who  on  the  one  hand  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  declaimer 
or  on  the  other  more  than  a  soporific  reader  of  essays,  is  not  to  be 
trained  apart  from  the  thinker  and  the  writer..  Neither  can  the 
thinker  and  the  writer  do  their  best  work  in  public  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  without  having  in  some  measure  the  training  of  the 
speaker.  If  the  American  college  is  to  do  its  full  duty  in  prepar- 
ing the  student  for  citizenship,  to  say  nothing  of  preparation  for 
other  public  demands,  it  will  in  many  instances  be  compelled  to 
enlarge  its  opportunities  for  a  judicious,  vigorous  and  truly  help- 
ful training  in  rhetoric  and  public  speaking. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC, 

A.   M.   WILLIAMS,   M.   A.,  GLASGOW,   SCOTLAND. 

I. 

THE  principles  of  rhetoric  have  been  investigated  with  much 
acuteness  by  several  Scottish  writers.  They  regard  the 
subject  partly  as  a  practical  handling  of  the  rules  of  English  com- 
position, partly  as  a  speculative  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  universal 
literature,  and  under  both  heads  they  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions. Their  writings  show  careful  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
And  French  authorities,  but  they  are  by  no  means  mere  transla- 
tions :  they  are  abundantly  original  both  in  illustration  and  in 
treatment. 

Whether  such  labor  as  theirs  is  to  any  purpose,  has  often  been 
asked,  and  doubtless  will  often  be  asked.  Yet  to  this  question  it 
seems  fairly  easy  to  give  an  affirmative,  and  fairly  difficult  to  give 
a  negative,  answer.  Probably  no  one  will  "maintain  that  composi- 
tion is  wholly  unregulated  by  principles  ;  th  it  one  way  of  putting 
a  point  is  always  as  good  as  any  other  way  ;  that  there  is  not  in 
any  given  case  a  best  kind  of  statement.  The  precise  form  of 
this  best  kind  of  statement  will  of  course  depend  on  the  subject, 
the  persons  addressed,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer ;  yet, 
through  all  the  various  forms,  there  will  run  ascertainable  laws. 
For,  in  any  given  case,  a  writer  wants  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
and  undoubtedly  casts  about  for  the  best  way  of  producing  that 
effect :  now,  what  seems  to  the  writer  the  best  way  is  chosen  for 
some  reason,  according  to  some  principle.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  for  any  writer  it  is  not  only  good,  but  essential,  to 
determine  methods  of  composition.  In  determining  methods  of 
composition,  one  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  either  select 
from  existing  modes  of  expression  and  arrangement,  or  devise 
others.  In  selecting,  one  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pre- 
fer one  form  to  another,  must  take  what  is  seen  or  felt  to  be  more 
effective,  and  reject  what  is  seen  or  felt  to  be  less  effective  ;  in 
devising,  one  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pick  and  choose 
among  the  new  modes  of  expression  and  arrangement.     Now,  as 
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Aristotle  puts  it,  "  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such 
success  as  is  attained  by  familiarity  or  at  random  ;"  it  is  possible 
to  discover  and  set  forth  the  principles  according  to  which  a  style 
has  been  developed  by  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  and 
invention.  These  principles  can  be  tested  by  their  results  and 
can  be  compared  with  any  other  principles  applied  in  similar  cases 
by  other  writers :  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  the  best  writers  have  produced  their  best  effects,  to  draw 
up,  in  short,  a  text-book  of  composition.  But  a  text-ljook  can  do 
more  than  merely  summarize  the  best  practice  of  the  best  writers. 
As  concerned  with  form,  composition  is  controlled  by  logic  ;  as 
addressed  to  human  beings,  it  is  controlled  by  psychology.  ''  Rhet- 
oric is,  so  to  say,  an  offshoot  of  dialectic  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  of  the  study  of  ethics."  Thus,  the  rhetorician,  even  if 
not  a  stylist,  may  apply  fundamental  principles  to  test  existing 
practice,  and  to  suggest  improvements ;  the  actual  development 
of  style  must  be  left  to  great  writei-s.  A  rhetorical  manual  is 
therefore  fitted  to  guide  students  of  composition  in  reading  great 
writers.  Only  a  few  geniuses  can  see  for  themselves  the  laws 
■controlling  the  style  of  the  great  exemplers  of  literature,  and  so 
choose  what  is  best  suited  for  the  ground  work  of  their  own 
special  contributions  to  literary  form.  The  majority  of  those  that 
write  are  likely  to  follow  bad  example  as  readily  as,  or  even  in 
preference  to,  good,  and  for  them,  therefore,  guidance  in  examining 
models  is  indispensable.  The  question  then  is,  what  guidance  ? 
the  answer  is,  the  formulated  practice  of  the  great  classics,  as  set 
out  and  criticised  by  the  rhetoricians. 

No  pertinent  objection  can  be  taken  either  to  imitation,  as  dis- 
tinct from  plagiarism,  or  to  conscious  aiming  at  a  distinct  end. 
The  "  conveying  "  practised  by  Sterne  is  one  thing,  the  imitation 
practised  by  Macaulay  is  another.  Speaking  of  Macaulay's  style, 
Mr.  Colter  Morison  says,  ''  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  a  new 
style :  all  contemporaries,  headed  by  Jeffrey,  agreed  upon  that 
point."  Yet,  without  impugning  the  novelty  of  the  style,  Professor 
Minto  has  shown  in  detail  the  influence  on  it  of  Burke  and  John- 
son's writings.  Moreover,  Macaulay's  imitations  and  innovations 
were  deliberate  :  ''  it  is  not,"  he  says,  "  by  his  own  taste,  but  by  the 
taste  of  the  fish,  that  the  angler  is  determined  in  his  choice  of 
bait."  Here  then  is  a  writer  of  whom  Lord  Jeffrey  particularly 
enquired  where  he  got  his  style,  incorporating  with  his  own  pecu- 
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liarities  certain  of  his  predecessor's  peculiarities,  and  designedly- 
aiming  his  efifects  at  the  popular  taste.  De  Quincey,  again,  is  a 
writer  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  his  art^ 
He  wrote  learnedly  and  subtilely  on  rhetoric  and  style ;  he  laid 
down,  in  particular,  that  "  style  has  two  separate  functions  —  first, 
to  brighten  the  intelligibility  of  a  subject  which  is  obscure  to  the 
understanding ;  secondly,  to  regenerate  the  normal  power  and 
impressiveness  of  a  subject  which  has  become  dormant  to  the  sen- 
sibilities." But  his  theorizing  on  the  mechanism  of  style,  his  set- 
ting before  himself  what  he  had  to  do,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
finely  illustrating  in  act  what  he  laid  down  in  precept.  Some  will 
at  once  assent  to  the  view  that  analysis  is  helpful  to  a  style  that 
addresses  the  understanding,  but  will  deny  that  it  can  be  anything 
but  hurtful  to  a  style  that  appeals  to  the  feelings.  Yet  history 
does  not  uphold  this  contention.  All  our  great  poets  are  stu- 
dents :  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tennyson,  are  indebted  to  their  prede- 
cessors and  to  analysis  both  for  material  and  for  forms.  Even 
inspiration  is  not  wholly  spontaneous.  "  There  is  yet  another 
path,"  writes  Longinus,  "besides  those  mentioned  which  leads  to 
sublime  heights.  What  paths  do  I  mean  ?  The  emulous  imitation 
of  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Many 
gather  the  divine  impulse  from  another's  spirit  .  .  .  from  the 
mighty  genius  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  there  is  carried 
into  the  souls  of  their  rivals,  as  from  a  fount  of  inspiration,  an 
eflfluence  which  breathes  upon  them  until,  even  though  their 
natural  temper  be  but  cold,  they  share  the  sublime  enthusiasm  of 
othei's.  .  .  .  Now  what  I  am  speaking  of  is  not  plagiarism, 
but  resembles  the  process  of  copying  from  fair  forms  or  statues  or 
works  of  skilled  labor.  .  .  .  For  by  our  fixing  an  eye  of  riv- 
alry on  those  high  examples  they  will  become  like  beacons  to 
guide  us,  and  will  perhaps  lift  up  our  souls  to  the  fulness  of  the 
stature  we  conceive."  To  take  a  specific  case,  one  of  Keats'  finest 
utterances  was  born  of  the  high  emotion  stirred  in  him  by  Chap- 
man's Homer.  Were  it  not  for  this  imitation  our  greatest  writ- 
ers would  not  have  been  so  great,  while  many  of  our  minor  writers 
.would  never  have  written  at  all. 

Imitation,  then,  is  the  core  of  composition  :  the  majority  need 
guidance  in  imitating,  a  gifted  minority  can  guide  themselves ; 
the  majority  may  be  brought  to  reproduce  existing  excellences,  a 
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gifted  minority  will  preserve  these  excellences  and  add  others. 
It  is  in  literature  as  in  painting.  The  crowd  of  painters  follow, 
with  certain  characteristic  touches,  the  example  of  their  forerun- 
ners ;  here  and  there  a  great  genius  extends  the  range  of  the  art, 
and  holds  up  for  imitation  a  new  effect. 

Hitherto,  nothing  has  been  said  of  rhetorical  manuals  as  sum 
maries  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  There  will  be  practical 
unanimity  that  in  judging  one  is  not  to  be  guided  merely  by  one's 
taste.  In  judging  a  book,  one  must  judge  it,  so  far  as  it  resem- 
bles existing  models,  by  those  models,  and  there  is  obviously  con- 
siderable advantage  in  having  their  excellences  duly  set  forth. 
Any  novelties  in  the  book  must  be  judged  either  by  contrast  with 
existing  models,  or,  if  these  afford  no  guidance,  by  an  appeal  to 
fundamental  principles,  and  these  it  is  the  business  of  the  rhetori- 
cian to  expound.  From  time  to  time  there  appear  writers  whose 
developments  of  style  go  beyond  the  fullest  reach  of  accepted 
criticism  and  then  the  scope  of  rhetoric  has  to  be  enlarged  to  make 
room  for  practices  and  principles  absolutely  sound,  but  hitherto 
unthought  of.  In  its  widest  sense,  therefore,  rhetoric  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  best  practice  of  the  best  writers,  illustrated  by 
quotation,  and  tested  and  criticised  by  fundamental  laws.  It  is 
useful  as  a  guide  both  to  composition  and  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. 

On  April  6,  1891,  in  his  rectorial  address  to  the  students  at 
St.  Andrews  University,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  made 
the  latest  criticism  on  the  practical  value  of  rhetoric.  "  Many 
admirable  books  have  been  written,"  he  said,  "  especially  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  rhetorical  art,  on  literary  style,  and  other  cognate 
subjects.  Pei*sonally  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  books 
are  of  much  practical  value."  The  only  meaning  these  words  can 
have  is  that  everyone  must  be  left  to  discover  for  himself  how  to 
write  well.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  discovers  at 
once  his  best  style :  even  in  the  case  of  our  great  stylists,  their 
earlier  works  are  inferior  to  their  later  ;  experience  gives  to  their 
writing  new  power  and  finish.  This  growth  is  not  "a  sport,"  not 
a  random  thing  ;  it  is  governed  by  law.  And,  in  like  manner,  an 
ordinary  person  does  not  intuitively  write  ordinarily  well ;  with 
or  without  help,  good  composition  has  to  be  sought  after,  and  bad 
composition  has  to  be  set  aside.  But,  if  no  one  writes  well  with- 
out much  care  and  toil,  if  Sheridan  is  right  in  declaring  "  easy 
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writing  to  be  cursed  hard  reading,"  and  if  books  on  composition 
give  no  help,  we  seem  driven  into  a  very  curious  position,  this,  to 
wit :  that  everyone  must  rediscover  the  principles  of  composition, 
that  the  principles  discovered  by  any  enquirer  are  useless  to  any 
one  but  the  owner.     Surely,  it  must  be  possible  to  pursue  one's 
reading  and  practice  in  writing  under  the  guidance  not  of  chance 
and  mother  wit ;  but  of  definite  ideas  as  to  what  has  to  be  done, 
the  best  ways  hitherto  devised  of  doing  it,  and  the  possibilities  of 
still  better  ways.     The  words  just  criticised  do  not  contain  every- 
thing Lord  Duflferin  had  to  say  on  composition.     He  had  previ- 
ously asked,  "  How  then  is  this  to  be  acquired  ?  this  simple  but 
divine  gift  by  which  a  string  of  the  most  commonplace  monosylla- 
bles can  be  arranged  in  such  a  connection  with  one  another  as  to 
caress  our  ears  like  the  music  of  the  spheres,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  melt   our   heart   or   convince   our  understanding."     These 
words  need  some  disentangling.     The  whole  of  what  is  postulated 
in  them  cannot  be  taught,  for  to  produce  speech  thus  endowed  are 
needed  both  great  material  and  great  expression.     Now  it  is  possi- 
ble for  one  teacher  to  handle  the  topics  as  well  as  the  treatment 
suitable  to  a  particular  kind  of  composition :  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
aim  of  Aristotle's  "Rhetoric";  indeed,  he  enters  with  more  detail 
into  what  may  be  said  than  into  how  to  say  it.     But  no  teacher 
can  give,  though  he  may  stimulate  and  guide,  that  native  power 
whereby  both  matter  and  manner  gleam  with  the  fire  of  genius. 
Moreover,  matter  and  manner  are  best  considered  separately,  and 
thus  a  modern  work  on  rhetoric  does  not  profess  to  deal  with 
material ;  its  business  is  to  say  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  best 
material  forthcoming,  and  whether  in  a  particular  case  the  most 
has  been  made  of  the  material.     In  this  way  it  can  do  service  to 
all  writers ;  it  can  help  even  the  geniuses,  and  do  a  very  great 
deal  for  the  rest.     The  quotation  may  be  further  analyzed.     To 
produce  language  that  shall  caress  the  ears  is  perhaps  the  most 
teachable  part  of  the  gift.     The  melody  of  language,  like  metre, 
is  subject  to  well  known  laws,  explained  in  many  books,  and,  like 
metre  may  be  present  in  language   not  otherwise    meritorious. 
Macaulay  comments  on  the  facility  with  which,  in  the  days  that 
followed  Pope's  supremacy,  decasyllabic  verses  were   manufac- 
tured, and  how  versifiers  were  honored  because  "  they  said  in  tol- 
erable metre  what  might  have  been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what 
was  not  worth  saying  at  all,"  and  the  early  work  of  some  great 
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poets  is  largely  mere  exercises  in  melody  and  metre.  Similar 
attention  to  rules  would  produce  abundance  of  melodious  prose. 
Unquestionably,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  the  rhythm  of  prose. 
All  the  older  rhetoricians  insist  that  prose  must  be  rhythmical, 
yet  not  metrical,  and  gives  rules  for  securing  this  effect.  Certain 
devices  of  sentence  structure,  for  example,  balance,  give  a  rhyth- 
mic swing  very  noticeable  in  some  authors,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  our  theorists  or  our  artists  in  language  have  paid 
much  attention  to  prose  rhythm.  Musical  language  is  not  men- 
tioned however  by  Lord  Dufferin  as  a  thing  apart ;  it  is  a  beauty 
of  language  that  appeals  either  to  the  understanding  or  to  the 
feelings.  A  rhetorician  would  likely  say  that  in  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  the  language  must  usually  be  musical,  though  in  certain 
cases  a  fine  effect  is  made  by  harshness,  but  that  in  an  appeal  to 
the  understanding  an  emotional  adjunct  like  music  is  a  distrac- 
tion, though  an  orator  may  sometimes  win  his  hearers  by  a  melo- 
dious make-believe  of  argument. 

The  impression  naturally  derived  from  Lord  Dufferin's  lan- 
guage as  quoted  above,  is  that  composition  is  a  very  fine  thing 
and  that  rules  are  of  little  practical  value.  With  this  impression, 
one  is  surprised  to  find  him  proceeding  to  lay  down  rules  for  writ- 
ing, and,  as  he  rejects  existing  rules,  one  is  disposed  to  minute 
examination  of  his  own.  His  golden  rule  is  "you  should  com- 
pel your  own  mind  to  hammer  out  an  absolutely  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  the  thought  you  wish  to  express,  and  that  then  you 
should  put  it  into  the  simplest  and  least  Latinized  words  that 
come  to  hand,  without  giving  a  thought  to  what  is  called  style, 
and  confining  your  attention  to  the  attainment  of  only  two  ob- 
jects —  conciseness  and  lucidity."  Is  it  in  every  one's  power  to 
so  compel  the  mind  ?  When  Aristotle  started  to  hammer  out  his 
conception  of  rhetoric,  he  objected  to  setting  down  as  its  end,  per- 
suasion. Its  function,  he  said,  is  "  to  discover  the  available  means 
of  persuasion  in  any  subject."  And  in  this  respect  rhetoric  is  like 
the  other  arts.  It  is  not  the  function,  e.  g.,  of  medicine  to  restore 
a  person  to  perfect  health  but  only  to  bring  him  up  to  as  high  a 
point  of  health  as  possible  ;  for  even  people  who  can  never  possi- 
bly recover  their  health  may  still  be  scientifically  healed."  Now 
some  of  us  are  like  Stephen  Blackpool  in  being  able  to  see  only 
so  far  into  a  subject :  "  That's  where  I  stick,"  Stephen  said.  *'  I 
come  to  the  muddle  many  times  and  again,  and  I  never  get  beyond 
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it."  Yet  any  material  whatsoever  admits  of  being  treated  in  the 
best  way.  Moreover  to  have  clear  and  distinct  thoughts  is  not 
the  only  thing  needed  to  put  them  in  the  clearest  and  distinctegt 
way ;  it  is  a  mighty  help,  but  it  is  not  everything.  As  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  put  it :  "  An  orator  will  express  what  he  has  learned 
from  the  builder  or  the  musician,  or  from  his  client,  better  than 
the  person  who  has  instructed  him."  In  fact,  Lord  Dufferin 
simply  says  what  Carlyle  had  already  and  vehemently  said,  that  a 
good  style  alone  is  not  enough,  that  into  it  must  go  the  best 
thoughts  one  can  think.  Coming  to  expression  proper,  he  makes 
a  curious  antithesis  between  simplicity,  lucidity,  conciseness,  and 
style.  These  are  regarded  by  all  rhetoricians,  ancient  and  modern,, 
as  -qualities  of  style;  there  is  no  authority  for  suggesting  that 
when  a  rhetorician  speaks  of  style,  he  gives  no  heed  to  simplicity,, 
lucidity,  conciseness.  The  case  is  far  otherwise.  Lord  Dufferin 
says,  "  Be  simple,  lucid,  concise,"  and  the  student  is  to  be  simple^ 
lucid,  concise  —  somehow  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  text-books  dis- 
cuss fully  how  to  attain  simplicity,  lucidity,  conciseness,  how  far 
they  interfere  with,  how  far  they  support  each  other,  what  kinds 
of  subjects  and  audiences  they  are  suited  to.  He  says  again,  "  Do 
not  imagine  that  either  clearness  or  conciseness  can  be  attained 
without  a  great  deal  of  labor,"  but  he  says  nothing  about  how 
one  is  to  labor  to  get  clearness,  and  about  brevity  he  says  little  that 
is  helpful.  The  learner  is  to  get  brevity  by  suppressing  adjectives, 
adverbs,  participles,  and  expletives,  and  by  changing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences,  but  this  does  not  take  him  very  far.  He  is 
not  presumably  to  suppress  all  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  partici- 
ples ;  and  if  not,  which  and  when  ?  Then,  what  sentence  forms 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  which  are  to  be  chosen  to  give  conciseness  ? 
Surely  there  is  a  want  of  definiteness  here.  For  simplicity  we 
get  one  rule,  to  use  the  simplest  and  least  Latinized  words.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  foundation  of  the  quality,  and  even  this 
part  needs  to  be  laid  with  more  care.  Simplest  and  least  Latin- 
ized are  not  always  synonymous ;  many  of  the  commonest  mono- 
syllables in  the  language  are  direct  Latin  derivatives.  Text-books 
could  be  named  where  the  relative  value  for  various  purposes  of 
the  classical  and  native  elements  in  the  languages  is  discussed  in 
a  much  more  practical  way. 

But   the   imperfectness    of   Lord    Dufferin's    precepts    is    not 
the  only  charge  that  may   be   urged  against  them.      Simplicity 
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is  not  always  necessary,  and  is  often  not  possible.  Some  sub- 
jects are  by  their  nature  so  abstruse  that  they  can  not  be 
simply   expounded,   while  others    may   be   set   forth   simply   or 

learnedly  according  to  the  audience.  In  addressing  a  popular 
audience,  a  botanist  must  be  as  simple  as  he  can,  or  he  will  not  be 
understood,  whereas,  addressing  a  botanical  society,  he  must  dis- 
card the  simple  terminology,  the  repetitions,  and  the  diffuseness 
of  the  popular  style,  and  express  himself  in  clear,  precise  lan- 
guage. Lord  Dufferin  overlooks  two  vital  points.  First,  our 
native  words,  while  as  a  rule  simpler  than  classical  words,  are 
wanting  in  precision,  and  are  therefore  unsuited  to  scientific 
expression  ;  secondly,  simplicity,  lucidity,  clearness,  and  con- 
ciseness cannot  well  go  together.  If  we  accept  Professor  Minto's 
useful  division  of  clearness  into  general  clearness,  or  lucidity  and 
minute  clearness,  or  exactness,  then  we  may  say  a  writer  like 
Macaulayis  both  simple  and  lucid,  while  a  writer  like  De  Quincey 
is  exact  but  not  simple.  The  more  precise  a  writer  is,  the  more  he 
lets  us  grasp  the  very  essence  of  his  subject,  the  harder  he  is  to 
read,  the  less  simple  does  he  become.  Moreover,  brevity  of 
expression  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  minute  exactness, 
while  it  is  antagonistic  to  simplicity.  All  this  is  fully  treated  by 
the  rhetoricians.  The  next  statement  to  note  is  that  "If  these 
two  points  [conciseness  and  lucidity]  are  secured,  the  rhythm, 
cadence,  harmony,  and  music  will  come  of  their  own  accord." 
This  is  more  than  doubtful.  "  Tediousness  is  the  most  fabil  of 
all  faults,"  is  a  sentence  both  brief  and  clear,  but  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  beauty.  No,  conciseness  is  often  destructive  to  beauty 'of 
diction,  and  both  it  and  lucidity  may  co-exist  with  an  absence  of 
the  graces  of  style.  It  is  not  easier  to  accept  the  dictum  that  "of 
course  there  are  a  few  simple  mechanical  rules,  which  are  easily 
followed,  such  as  the  breaking  up  both  of  your  pai-agraphs  and  of 
your  sentences  into  unequal  lengths  ;  the  introduction  of  a  syno- 
nym in  the  place  of  a  too  frequently  recurring  vocable ;  the  rounding 
of  the  periods  with  a  word  of  a  certain  weight  and  substance  ; 
and  the  preventing  your  sentences,  especially  at  their  commence- 
ment, being  cast  in  the  same  grammatical  mould.  These,  how- 
ever, are  trifling  precautions  in  which  you  will  soon  acquire  a 
mechanical  aptitude."  Trifling,  indeed,  if  this  were  all  that 
ought  to  be  said  about  them.  Let  anyone  read  a  few  of  Macau- 
lay's  paragraphs,  and  satisfy  himself  whether  the  only  difference 
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between  one  paragraph  and  another  is  the  diflference  between  the 
number  of  lines  each  occupies,  and  not  the  fact  that  each  deals 
with  a  different  division  of  the  subject,  and  whether  each  para- 
graph does  not  exhibit  a  definite  build.  He  will  then  understand 
how  far  from  trifling  is*  the  construction  of  a  really  good  para- 
graph, and  how  much  a  rhetorician  can  do  to  bring  home  to 
students  those  devices  of  paragraph  structure  that  account  for  so 
much  of  Macaulay's  perspicuity.  So  far  is  paragraph-making  from 
being  a  trifling  thing  that  exceedingly  few  of  our  writers  make 
good  paragraphs ;  it  is  precisely  here  that  rhetoricians  can  do 
much  to  supplement  the  practice  of  our  authors.  That  sentences 
shall  vary  in  length  is  true,  but  in  sentence  making  one  has  to 
consider  a  good  deal  more  than  the  number  of  the  words.  Further, 
there  is  no  objection  to  casting  even  successive  sentences  in  the 
same  grammatical  mould ;  often  the  very  best  effect  is  produced 
by  this  parallelism  of  structure. 

The  rest  of  Lord  Dufferin's  remarks  on  composition  deal  with 
the  abuse  of  ornament,  and  with  public  speaking.  Excess  of 
ornamental  language,  excess,  indeed,  of  any  unusual  mode  of 
expression,  is  a  fault  that  all  the  rhetoricians  give  warning 
against,  but  there  are  figures  with  a  purely  intellectual  bearing 
that  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  ornament.  In  his  remarks 
on  public  speaking,  Lord  Dufferin's  position  and  experience 
give  him  an  authority  far  beyond  that  belonging  to  any  cloister 
critic.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  treatment  of  English  com- 
position is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  touches  only  a  fragment  of 
the  subject,  and  his  utterances  on  this  fragment  contrast  un- 
favorably with  those  in  the  books  he  sets  aside. 
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IT  is  not  calling  a  thing  by  a  name  that  makes  it  a  system^ 
and  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  urge  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  American  system.  There  is  none.  There  are  various 
attempts  to  systematize  gymnastics  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, under  different  people,  with  different  and  limited  experiences. 
They  join  various  exercises  together,  and  tag  them  a,  b,  c,  —  x,  y,  z^ 
and  claim  that  the  result  is  a  system." 
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These  were  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell's  words  at  the  Physical  Train- 
ing Conference  held  in  Boston,  in  November,  1889.  With  Dr. 
Hartwell's  opinion  I  fully  agree.  A  system  of  gymnastics,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  tiust  be  based  on  the  ascertained  laws  of 
physiology  ;  it  must  aim  at  the  attainment  of  a  definite  purpose 
through  steadily  and  constantly  progressive  exercises  ;  and  this 
purpose  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  due 
equilibrium  between  the  powers  physical  and  the  powers  intel- 
lectual. Of  systems  that  possess  all  of  these  marks  there  are  but 
two  —  the  German  and  the  Swedish.  All  other  so-called  systems 
are  but  parts  of  systems  ;  they  are  partial  in  their  foundation,  in 
their  purpose,  or  in  their  exercises. 

Take,  for  instance,  Dr.  Sargent's  system  of  pulley-weights.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  good.  Based  on  sound  physiological  principles, 
it  is  intelligently  conceived  and  skillfully  worked  out ;  but  it  is 
not  a  complete  system  of  gymnastics.  Dr.  Sargent  himself  would 
hardly  make  such  a  claim.  Its  exercises  are  especially  adapted  to 
remedy  lack  of  development  in  particular  parts  or  to  strengthen 
special  muscles,  and  belong  rather  to  medical,  than  to  educational 
gymnastics.  Moreover,  they  do  not  tend,  or  tend  in  only  a  very 
slight  degree,  to  invigorate  the  nervous  system  ;  and  hence,  mus- 
cles developed  by  their  means  are  usually  dull  and  heavy,  without 
elasticity  or  quickness. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Delsarte  system  " !  If  Francois  Delsarte 
could  see  what  his  admirers  call  Delsarte  gymnastics,  he  would 
turn  in  his  grave.  He  never  thought  of  giving  the  world  a  sys- 
tem of  gymnastics.  An  actor  and  singer  by  profession,  the  fail- 
ure of  his  voice  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  stage  in  1834. 
Devotion  to  his  art  and  to  the  members  of  his  craft,  however,  led 
him  to  develop  a  system  designed  to  give  "  a  solid  foundation  to 
the  art  of  expression."  His  exercises  consist  of  a  series  of 
postures  and  relaxing  movements  intended  to  impart  the  power 
of  giving  graceful  and  distinct  expression  to  every  species  of 
thought  and  every  phase  of  emotion.  They  are  not  designed  for 
strengthening  the  muscles  or  maintaining  the  health.  In  obedience 
to  a  popular  craze  for  Delsarte  exercises,  teachers  of  this  system, 
without  any  regard  to  physiological  laws  or  the  purposes  in  view, 
have  loaded  it  down  with  exercises  that  are  Delsartean  only  in 
name.  I  know  of  some  instances  in  which  this  was  admittedly 
done,  because  "  it  paid." 
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The  "  Dio  Lewis  system "  probably  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
genuine  gymnastic  system  than  any  other  so-called  American  sys- 
tem. Although  most  of  his  exercises  were  German  in  origin, 
still,  Dio  Lewis  had  some  new  ideas.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of 
introducing  wooden  dumb-bells,  and  of  being  the  first  in  this 
country  to  abolish  dangerously  heavy  exercises ;  while  he  awak- 
ened much  interest  in  gymnastics  for  girls. 

There  is  also  a  host  of  dumb-bell,  wand  and  Indian  club  exer- 
cises, for  all  of  which  the  name  of  "  system  "  is  claimed.  Some  of 
them  are  good  as  beginnings,  or  as  parts  of  systems ;  others  are 
unworthy  of  any  consideration  whatever.  If  observation  and 
study  have  proved  anything  with  regard  to  gymnastics,  it  is  that 
any  system  or  any  form  of  exercise  that  develops  some  part  or 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  fundamentally  faulty. 
A  partial  system  is  to  be  saved  from  utter  condemnation  only  by 
proof  that,  on  the  whole,  it  does  more  good  than  harm. 

The  German  system  is  older  than  the  Swedish. 

The  first  Tumlehrer  —  gymnastic  teacher — was  Johan  Friedrich 
Simon  at  Basedow's  school  in  Dessan,  in  1776.  The  second  was 
Johan  Jacob  Du-Toit,  a  Swiss,  also  a  teacher  at  Basedow's  school, 
in  1778.  Salzmann  at  Schnepfenthal,  in  1784,  was  the  third ; 
and  then  came  Friedrich  Gruts  Muths  at  the  same  place,  1786. 
He  was  born  in  1759  and  died  in  1839.  Guts  Muths  published 
his  first  book,  "  Gymnastics  for  Youth,"  in  1793.  It  aroused 
lively  interest;  but  he  only  aimed  at  creating  military-school 
gymnastics. 

Pestulozzi^  in  an  article  on  bodily  exercise  in  "  Wochenschrift 
fiir  Menschenbildung,"  1807,  also  awakened  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators on  the  subject.  All  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Friedrich 
Ludivig  Jahn^  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  German  Tumkunst 
—  or  gymnastics.  JahnwasbornAug.il,  1778,  and  died  Oct. 
15,  1852.  He  opened  his  first  public  Turnplace  in  the  Hasen- 
heide,  near  Berlin,  Aug.  10,  1811.  Jahn's  was  a  popular,  all- 
sided  gymnastics,  very  different  from  Guts  Math's,  with  its 
semi-military  ideals.  It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  antagonism,  as 
being  rough  and  dangerous.  Thenceforward  books  on  gymnas- 
tics, both  for  military  and  popular  purposes,  multiplied. 

Adolph  Spiess,  horn  Feb.  3,  1810,  died  May  9,  1858,  worked 
hard  and  successfully  to  introduce  a  more  educational  school  gym- 
nastics. He  agreed  with  some  of  Guts  Muth's  ideas,  and  made 
use  of  them. 
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Eulenberg,  Neumann,  and  Rothstein,  who  had  been  in  Stock- 
holm, wrote  in  favor  of  introducing  the  Swedish  gymnastics  into 
Oermany,  between  1842-1860.  They  gained  some  following  for 
the  Swedish  gymnastics,  and  some  portions  of  the  educational 
and  military  Swedish  gymnastics  were  adopted.  Some  pieces  of 
Swedish  apparatus  are  still  in  use  in  the  German  army. 

The  contest  in  Germany  between  the  two  systems  of  gymnas- 
tics is  hardly  at  an  end  yet,  but  the  German  Turnkunst  will 
always  hold  its  own ;  it  is  steadily  gaining  ground  everywhere  as 
a  popular  gymnastic. 

About  the  same  time  that  Jahn  began  his  crusade  in  Germany, 
Ling  began  his  efforts  in  Sweden. 

Pehr  Henrik  Ling  was  born  in  SmSland,  Nov.  15,  1776,  and 
died  in  Stockholm,  May  3,  1839.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
Wexio  Latin  school,  because  he  would  not  "  tell  on  "  some  of  his 
school-fellows ;  then  he  commenced  travelling  on  foot  through 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and  England,  and  made  his 
living  as  a  waiter,  or  as  an  interpreter,  or  by  giving  lessons  in 
languages. 

In  1793,  Ling  commenced  study  at  Upsala  University,  Sweden, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  Theology  in  1797.  He  was  then  some 
years  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  a  lively  part  in  the  gymnastic 
and  fencing  lessons  by  Captain  Nachtigall,  who  was  one  of  Guts 
Muth's  folio  were. 

From  the  autumn  of  1804,  Ling  was  fencing-master  in  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  till  1812,  when  he  was  appointed 
gymnastic  instructor  at  the  military  school  near  Stockholm.  It  is 
interesting  to  know,  that  when  Ling  first  advanced  his  ideas  of  a 
normal  school  of  gymnastics  he  was  met  with  opposition  and 
rebuff.  *'  We  have  jugglers  and  rope-dancers  enough,"  the  minis- 
ter of  the  king  said,  "  without  burdening  the  state  treasury  on 
that  account."  Nevertheless,  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Insti- 
tute was  organized  in  Stockholm  in  1813  by  the  government,  and 
Ling  was  its  director  till  he  died.  Here  he  showed  his  great 
organizing  skill  and  untiring  energy.  Ling  did  not  devote  much 
time  to  writing  on  gymnastics,  and  what  is  known  of  his  ideas 
has  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  pupils,  Branting,  Georgii,  and 
his  son  Hjalmar  Ling.  They,  as  well  as  Hartelius,  Nyblseus, 
Torngren,  Liedbeck,  Balck,  and  others,  have  made  many  improve- 
ments and  devised  new  exercises,  but  they  have  done  so  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ling. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  system  into  foreign 
countries  has  been  slow  —  a  fact  that  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  lack  of  energy  in  the  Swedes  as'  a  people.  Even  in 
Sweden,  Ling's  system  was  not  established  without  a  struggle. 
But  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  "  Ling  system  "  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its  founder,  and  has  been 
made  obligatory  in  all  schools  and  in  the  army. 

Since  1882,  however,  when  there  was  a  Scandinavian  gymnastic 
tournament  in  Stockholm,  at  which  the  Finlanders  and  Nor- 
wegians captured  all  hearts  by  a  combination  of  Swedish  and 
German  gymnastics,  some  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  clubs  have 
introduced  the  use  of  German  gymnastic  apparatus.  Captain 
Balck,  who  is  probably  the  best  gymnastic  teacher  in  Sweden,, 
saw  that  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bare,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells and  wands  would  give  more  popularity  to  gymnastics,  and 
so  he  brought  them  intx)  use.  This  innovation  has  led  to  a  very 
spirited  rivalry  batween  B  lick's  party  and  the  pure  Ling  party,, 
represented  by  Professor  Torngren,  the  director  of  the  Central 
Institute.  Balck  desired  to  have  an  international  gymnastic  festi- 
val held  in  Stockholm.  Torngren,  afraid,  it  is  alleged,  of  the 
popularity  of  the  German  devices  introduced  by  his  rival,  opposed 
the  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  tournament  was  held  in  May,  1890, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway^ 
Representatives  were  present  from  Germany,  Austria,  France,. 
England,  Russia,  Denmark,  Finland  and  Norway  ;  and  it  is  highly 
significant  that  the  French  government  honored  Captain  Balck 
with  the  "  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  main  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
rival  systems  of  gymnastics  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  the  rivalry  that  has  existed  and  still  exists  between  them. 

Father  Jahn's  system  provides  gymnasiums  in  which  a  variety 
of  apparatus  is  employed,  the  principal  pieces  being  the  horizon- 
tal bars,  the  parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  trapeze,  ladders,  horse, 
buck,  dumb-bells,  wands,  etc.  With  each  of  these  pieces, 
many  movements,  carefully  graded  from  the  etisiest  and  simplest 
exercises  to  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  acrobatic  feats,  may  be 
performed.  By  the  systematic  use  of  these  exercises,  a  great 
development  of  muscle  and  proportionate  strength,  as  well  as 
great  skill  and  daring  may  be  attained. 

An  hour  in  German  gymnastics  is  generally  begun  with  a  short 
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exercise  in  calisthenics,  running  and  fancy  steps,  with  or  without 
dumb-bells.  But  these  exercises  are  used  only  as  a  means  of 
limbering  the  joints  in  preparation  for  the  heavier  apparatus  exer- 
cises. They  are  not  arranged  after  any  physiological  rule,  and 
often,  very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  form  in  which  they  are 
executed.  After  the  preliminary  exercises,  the  hour  is  divided 
into  two  parts  —  one  for  exercise  on  arm  apparatus  and  one  for 
exercise  on  leg,  or  jumping,  apparatus. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the  German  Turners  have 
bad  figures,  especially  that  they  stoop.  I  regret  to  have  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  lay 
this  fault  at  the  door  of  the  German  system  as  a  system.  It 
results  from  carelessness  in  teachers  and  their  assistants,  the 
"  Foreturners."  Can  anyone  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man. 
in  five  or  six  months  —  the  time  required  for  a  normal  courae  at 
the  Royal  Central  Turnanstalt,  in  Berlin  —  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  obtain  a 
mastery,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  of  the  thousands  of  move- 
ments within  the  German  system  ?  The  graduate  of  this  school 
will  frequently  be  found  to  have  a  special  liking  for  some  particu- 
lar piece  of  apparatus  or  some  particular  exercise,  which  he  will 
use  to  the  neglect  of  other  apparatus  and  other  exercises  equally 
valuable.  Or  he  will  give  all  his  attention  to  the  mere  doing  of 
the  exercise  without  correcting  the  faulty  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed,  or  attending  to  the  style  of  the  gymnast  in  "  starting  " 
or  "  dropping  "  from  the  apparatus.  These  faults  in  the  teacher 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  inadequate  professional  training. 

German  gymnasiums  are  generally  well  attended ;  and,  when 
the  class  is  large,  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  divided  into  squads  of  ten 
or  fifteen,  each  squad  being  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  or 
"  Foreturner,"  as  he  is  called,  and  a  second  leader.  These  leaders 
are  for  the  most  part  young  men  without  normal  training,  who, 
because  they  show  more  skill  than  their  companions,  are  selected 
to  serve  as  officers  within  the  club.  In  some  clubs  special  lessons, 
are  given  to  the  "  Foreturners,"  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  young  men  who 
attend  the  gymnasium  only  for  their  own  health  and  amusement, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  study,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  unfitted  to 
teach  others  ?  They  may  become,  and  often  are,  most  expert  in 
practical  work ;  but,  knowing  nothing  of  the  theory,  of  the  rea- 
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same ;  while  the  exercises  gradually  increase  in  difficulty  and 
complexity.  Every  day  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  exer- 
cised, and  a  harmonious  development  is  the  result. 

The  following  points  of  superiority  in  the  Swedish  system  are 
also  worthy  of  note  :  First,  a  teacher  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
must  go  through  a  two  years'  course  of  training  before  he  receives 
his  certificate,  and  hence,  he  ought  to  be  more  competent  than  his 
German  brother  whose  course  is  only  six  months ;  second,  as  the 
Swedish  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  a  number  of  persons  can 
exercise  on  the  same  machine  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  divide  the  class  into  squads,  and  hence,  all  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  forced  to  depend  on 
inexperienced  assistants ;  third,  more  attention  is  paid  in  the 
Swedish  system  to  the  manner  in  which  an  exercise  is  performed 
—  especially  as  to  how  it  is  started  and  ended  —  than  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  exercise  or  the  ability  of  the  performer,  arid  the  result 
is  a  better  figure  and  a  more  correct  carriage ;  and,  fourth,  the 
Swedish  system  has  an  immense  advantage  in  affording  most 
effectual  exercise  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus  whatever. 
This  last  quality  —  the  production  of  results  without  apparatus  — 
rendera  the  Swedish  system  by  far  the  best  school  gymnastic  for 
children  and  for  adults  where  no  apparatus  can  be  obtained. 

To  sum  up  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  I 
would  say  that  the  Swedish  system  provides  a  more  harmonious 
development  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  secures  a  more  erect  car- 
riage, imparts  a  readier  command  of  all  the  muscles,  and  results, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  a  healthier  physique ;  while  the  German  sys- 
tem tends  more  to  the  development  of  special  muscles,  of  strength, 
of  skill,  and  of  courage. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  Swedish  system  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  often  becomes  monotonous,  whereas  the  German 
system  constantly  grows  in  interest.  For  this  reason,  independent 
clubs  or  classes,  when  gymnastics  are  not  obligatory,  cannot 
depend  on  the  Swedish  system  alone.  It  was  not  until  about 
seventeen  years  ago  —  long  after  all  other  countries  were  full  of 
them  —  that  the  first  voluntary  gymnastic  club  was  established  in 
Sweden.  And  the  Swedish  clubs  have  never  been  able  to  create 
a  great  interest  or  secure  a  large  attendance  except^  where  they 
have  introduced  some  of  the  German  apparatus. 

In  the  great  gymnastic  tournament  held  in  Havre,  France,  in 
August,  1881,  where  there  were   present  some   5,000  gymnasts 
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sons  and  the  purposes  of  the  various  exercises,  they  are  not  the 
proper  persons  to  direct  others. 

Then  again,  the  young  gymnast,  imitating  what  he  has  seen 
others  do,  is  often  permitted,  unaided  and  uninstructed,  to  rush 
into  all  kinds  of  exercises  without  reference  to  their  order  or 
suitability.  In  this  way,  he  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  bad  habits 
and  incorrect  positions. 

These  faults  —  the  lack  of  sufficient  normal  training  in  the 
leading  teachers,  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  assistants, 
and  the  license  granted  to  students,  —  are  surely  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  stooping  figure  and  faulty  carriage  that  are  only 
too  common  in  German  gymnasiums.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leading  teacher  knows  his  business  and  properly  trains  his 
assistants,  the  results,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  bad. 

Gymnastics,  according  to  the  Ling  system,  may  be  performed 
-either  with  or  without  apparatus.  The  exercises  invariably  pro- 
•ceed  in  the  following  order :  (1)  Order-movements,  (2)  leg- 
movements,  (3)  arch-movements,  (4)  arm-movements,  (5)  bal- 
ance-movements, (6)  movements  for  the  back,  (7)  movements 
for  the  front  trunk,  (8)  movements  for  the  sides,  (9)  jumping, 
(10)  slow-leg  movements,  and  (11)  respiratory  movements.  A 
slow  progression  from  day  to  day  is  followed  in  these  exercises. 
The  first  day  they  are  very  easy,  the  next  they  are  made  a  little 
harder,  and  so  on. 

Here  at  once  is  found  the  capital  difference  between  Ling  and 
Jahn,  both  in  the  manner  of  "  laying  out  "  a  "  day's  order,"  or 
an  hour's  lesson,  and  in  the  progression  involved  in  the  exercises 
of  successive  days.  Ling's  exercises  are  progressive  from  day  to 
"day,  but  one  or  two  exercises  in  each  group  of  movements  being 
performed  in  any  one  day.  Jahn's  exercises,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  progressive  only  within  one  day  and  with  the  same  piece  of 
apparatus.  A  piece  of  apparatus  or  an  exercise  that  has  been 
used  to-day,  may  not  be  tried  again  for  several  days,  and,  when 
it  is  resumed,  the  work  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
former  movement. 

When  the  Swedes  use  apparatus,  they  generally  use  five  or  six 
different  kinds  in  an  hour,  as,  for  instance,  rib-wall,  boom,  climb- 
ing ropes,  serpent-ladder,  horse,  and  jumping-rope.  The  same 
apparatus,  moreover,  alternated  with  free  movements,  is  used 
nearly  every  day.     The  apparatus  remains,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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same;  while  the  exercises  gradually  increase  in  difficulty  and 
complexity.  Every  day  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  exer- 
cised, and  a  harmonious  development  is  the  result. 

The  following  points  of  superiority  in  the  Swedish  system  are 
also  worthy  of  note  :  First,  a  teacher  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
must  go  through  a  two  years'  course  of  training  before  he  receives 
his  certificate,  and  hence,  he  ought  to  be  more  competent  than  his 
German  brother  whose  course  is  only  six  months ;  second,  as  the 
Swedish  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  a  number  of  persons  can 
exercise  on  the  same  machine  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  divide  the  class  into  squads,  and  hence,  all  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  forced  to  depend  on 
inexperienced  assistants;  third,  more  attention  is  paid  in  the 
Swedish  system  to  the  manner  in  which  an  exercise  is  performed 
—  especially  as  to  how  it  is  started  and  ended  —  than  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  exercise  or  the  ability  of  the  performer,  arid  the  result 
is  a  better  figure  and  a  more  correct  carriage ;  and,  fourth,  the 
Swedish  system  has  an  immense  advantage  in  affording  most 
effectual  exercise  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus  whatever. 
This  last  quality  —  the  production  of  results  without  apparatus  — 
renders  the  Swedish  system  by  far  the  best  school  gymnastic  for 
children  and  for  adults  where  no  apparatus  can  be  obtained. 

To  sum  up  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  I 
would  say  that  the  Swedish  system  provides  a  more  harmonious 
development  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  secures  a  more  erect  car- 
riage, imparts  a  readier  command  of  all  the  muscles,  and  results, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  a  healthier  physique ;  while  the  German  sys- 
tem tends  more  to  the  development  of  special  muscles,  of  strength, 
of  skill,  and  of  courage. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  Swedish  system  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  often  becomes  monotonous,  whereas  the  German 
system  constantly  grows  in  interest.  For  this  reason,  independent 
clubs  or  classes,  when  gymnastics  are  not  obligatory,  cannot 
depend  on  the  Swedish  system  alone.  It  was  not  until  about 
seventeen  years  ago  —  long  after  all  other  countries  were  full  of 
them  —  that  the  first  voluntary  gymnastic  club  was  established  in 
Sweden.  And  the  Swedish  clubs  have  never  been  able  to  create 
a  great  interest  or  secure  a  large  attendance  except^  where  they 
have  introduced  some  of  the  German  apparatus. 

In  the  great  gymnastic  tournament  held  in  Havre,  France,  in 
August,  1881,  where  there  were   present  some   5,000  gymnasts 
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from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  those  from  Christiania,  Norway,  were 
awarded  the  only  gold  medal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
skillful  combination  of  the  Swedish  and  German  systems  intro- 
duced into  Norway  by  Mr.  Peter  Clausen  in  1870,  was  the  cause 
of  this  success.  "  The  Swedish  system  is  the  foundation  on  which 
we  shall  build,"  says  the  official  report  of  the  French  jury 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems.  That 
as  a  whole  it  would  suit  the  lively  French  people,  however,  they 
did  not  believe.  They  considered  it  too  serious  and  too  limited, 
and  were  afraid  of  the  "  pedantic  science  that  would  drive  amuse- 
ments away  from  gymnastic  exercises." 

Independent  and  liberal-minded  Americans  will,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  the  French  jury. 

Although  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Swedish  system 
is  the  most  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  other  places  where 
apparatus  cannot  be  provided,  and  although  I  regard  the  German 
and  Swedish  gymnastics  as  the  only  two  that  deserve  the  name  of 
"  system,"  still  I  do  not  think  that  every  invention  in  gymnastics 
outside  these  two  systems  ought  to  be  discarded.  As  our  nation 
is  composed  of  many  various  elements,  and  miny  varied  types,  so 
should  be  the  American  gymnastic  system  when  it  is  finally 
evolved.  Such  a  system  will  include  exercises  to  secure  disci- 
pline and  to  establish  a  due  equilibrium  between  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  the  powers  of  the  body  ;  exercises  to  develop  par- 
ticular muscles  or  particular  parts  of  the  body ;  exercises  to 
develop  skill,  coumge,  elasticity  and  precision ;  and  it  will 
exclude  neither  popular  outdoor  sports  nor  movements  to  secure 
physical  grace  and  the  appropriate  expression  of  thought  and 
emotion.  All  exercises,  however,  must  be  founded  on  strictly 
physiological  laws  and  should  have  for  their  chief  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  health. 

In  every  elementary  school,  there  should  be  a  thorough  course 
of  physical  culture  founded  on  the  "  free  movements "  of  the 
Swedish  system.  For  gymnastics  in  colleges,  universities,  clubs 
and  associations,  my  plan  for  an  hour's  lesson  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  Swedish  "free  movements  "  ;  for 
ladies,  some  "  fancy  steps  "  might  be  added. 

2.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  exercise  with  "  arm-apparatus," 
either  German  or  Swedish,  or  with  an  American  pulley-weight 
machine.  For  this  purpose  the  class  might  be  divided  into  squads, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  change  the  apparatus  every  day. 
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3.  Fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  jumping  or  vaulting. 

4.  Ten  minutes  of  dumb-bell,  club,  oi*  wand  work. 

5.  Ten  minutes  devoted  to  calisthenics  or  "  relaxing  move- 
ments,^' which  might  be  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music. 

Out-door  sports  should  be  practised  independently  of,  though 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  by,  gymnastic  lessons.  Unless 
so  accompanied,  games  are  apt  to  have  a  very  one-sided  effect ; 
while  those  who  pw'sne  a  thorough  coui'se  of  gymnastic  training 
will  as  a  general  rule  excel  in  athletic  sports. 

Measurements  and  special  work  required  by  individuals  should 
also  be  outside  the  regular  lessons. 

In  1890  the  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  was 
introduced  into  Boston  public  schools.  Dr.  Edw.  M.  Hartwell, 
probably  the  best  authority  on  Physical  Training  in  this  country, 
was  appointed  in  1891,  "  Director  of  Physical  Training,"  and  the 
writer  of  this  was  appointed  as  his  assistant,  and  as  such,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  Swedish  gymnastics  to  the 
teachers  and  through  them  to  the  children. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  system  has  rapidly  gained  ground  and 
has  been  taken  hold  of  by  all  the  teachers  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  In  every  class-room  throughout  the  city  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  are  daily  devoted  to  the  gymnastic  lessons,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  children  in  discipline,  precision,  quick- 
ness and  carriage  has  been  remarkable.  But  it  must  be  said,  that 
without  the  good-will  and  excellent  work  of  the  school  teachers, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  gain  this  result  in  such  a  short 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
longer  this  system  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools,  the  better  it  is 
liked,  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  children. 


THE   NEWSPAPER   AND    7 HE   NEW  EDUCATION. 

FRANCES  E.  OLIVER,   SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

THE  era  of  educational  reform  has  dawned.  Like  the  faint, 
rosy  light  of  the  rising  sun  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  day 
is  at  hand.  The  schools,  so  long  the  cramming-places  for  some  use-^ 
ful  and  much  useless  knowledge,  are  beginning  to  be  the  placesi 
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wherein  latent  faculty  is  to  be  developed  and  where  children  are 
to  be  raised  to  the  full  stature  of  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 
But  educational  reform,  like  all  other  reforms,  has  already  met 
with  opposition  from  those  who  hold  false  ideas  as  to  what  educa- 
tion really  is  and  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  their 
command  to  make  themselves  intelligent  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  to  be  lamented  that  all  innovations  meet  with  criticism, 
and  that  the  lights  from  many  sides  are  turned  upon  them  ;  but 
let  this  criticism  be  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
not  of  conservatism. 

Upon  no  subject  more  than  upon  that  of  education  has  the  criti- 
cism been  the  result  of  bias.  '*  What  was  good  enough  for  me  is 
good  enough  for  my  children."  "  Were  the  new  methods  required 
to  make  a  Lincoln,  a  Webster?"  And  the  teaching  force  of  the 
land  is  dealing  single-handed  with  this  state  of  affairs  —  an  Her- 
culean undertaking. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  upon  whom  the  burden  falls 
most  heavily  —  the  teachers,  welcome  the  reforms.  If  the  "new 
education  brought  them  lightened  labors  this  might  be  an  argu_ 
ment  against  it ;  but  the  reading  and  study  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  independence  of  text-books  required 
of  the  teacher  of  to-day  must  be  compensated  by  the  greater  good 
to  come  to  the  children  or  they  would  not  be  tolerated  much  less 
courted. 

Few  outside  the  ranks  know  anything  about  this  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  the  modern  teacher  or  the  thanklessness  with 
which  it  is  received  by  parents  and  children.  Those  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  teacher's  life  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  profession  demands  of  its  followers  light  work  and  short  houi*s 
while  it  yields  rich  pecuniary  rewards. 

Whence  comes  this  traditional  antagonism  from  the  child  and 
parent  teacherward  ?  Did  it  originate  in  the  days  when  only  the 
teachers  and  the  clergy  were  educated,  and  when  the  teacher  laid 
too  much  value  upon  his  superior  knowledge  and  became  offen- 
sively domineering?  Or  did  it  have  its  origin  in  the  amount  of 
painful  urging  necessary  to  help  the  loiterers  along  the  dreary 
paths  of  knowledge  by  the  old  methods  ?  Or  is  it  a  remnant  of 
the  Roman  custom  by  which,  the  slaves  being  the  teachers  of  the 
children,  the  people  learned  to  look  upon  teachers  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  class  ? 
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But  times  have  changed  and  are  changing  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  There  are  more  teachei*8  in  the  world  to-day 
who  have  chosen  their  profession  on  account  of  the  opportunities 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  which  it  affords,  and  fewer  who 
adopted  it  as  an  easy  and  genteel  way  of  earning  a  living.  This 
has  materially  changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  and  has 
strengthened  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil  — 
that  most  potent  factor  in  the  good  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  render  to  a  child.  The  instructor  loves  the  humanity 
in  the  child,  the  child  trusts  the  teacher. 

Were  it  not  for  the  adverse  criticisms  on  the  courses  of  study 
and  on  the  methods  employed  which  the  child  is  called  Vujgn  to 
hear  at  home,  all  might  be  well  and  the  good  work  might  go  rapid- 
ly forward.  But  parents  who  were  drilled  in  the  "  three  R's  "  at 
the  end  of  the  birch  rod  take  pride  in  their  superior  faculties  for 
reading,  spelling,  and  "  doing  sums  "  and  boast  of  the  hard  time 
they  had  to  get  an  education.  And  educated  they  are.  But  the 
children  of  to-day  with  the  superior  advantages  of  the  modern 
education  are  much  farther  advanced  and  far  more  intelligent  than 
their  parents  were  at  the  same  age. 

To  be  sure,  the  majority  of  educational  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  are  radical.  But  like  the  pendulum,  which,  newly 
started,  swings  in  a  long  arc  and  gradually  but  surely  settles 
down  to  a  steady,  even  motion,  so  they  will  soon  find  the  "  sum- 
mum  bonum  "  which  they  seek.  What  they  need  is  not  opposi- 
tion but  intelligent  help.  The  parents  of  our  school  children  \ 
even  more  than  the  children  themselves,  need  educating.  \ 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  to  parents  two  things,  viz.:  that  educa- 
tion is  something  more  than  "  book  learning,"  and  also  that,  since 
this  is  true,  the  old  methods  of  obtaining  it  will  not  do.  Can  they 
ever  be  made  to  believe  that  the  child  has  faculties  of  perception, 
conception,  reasoning,  etc.?  Can  they  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  is  educated  when  he  can  use  these  faculties  and  that  he 
must  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  remember  ?  Can  they 
be  made  to  see  that  a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  frame  original 
thought  and  not  depend  upon  books,  books,  books  ?  Can  they  be 
made  to  believe  that  he  should  be  trained  upon  only  that  which 
will  make  him  useful,  good  and  happy,  and  that  his  moral  nature 
is  to  be  considered  in  his  training?  I  firmly  believe  that,  except- 
ing the  most  unintelligent,  parents  can  be  brought  to  accept  these 
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truths,  and  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  be  removed  before  this  can 
be  accomplished  is  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  what  is  being 
done,  how  it  is  being  done  and  why. 

To  whom  may  we  look  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  work  ? 
Who  shall  acquaint  parents  with  what  their  children  are  doing  or 
ought  to  do  and  the  means  whereby  the  ends  are  to  be  attained. 
Free  lectures  might  be  given  and  the  parents  invited,  but  these 
could  not  be  given  frequently  enough  to  make  parents  enthusias- 
tic upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  they 
should  be  enthusiastic.  Furthermore,  only  the  more  intellectual 
of  the  people  would  feel  that  they  could  attend  such  a  lecture. 

The  parents  might  be  urged  to  visit  the  schools.  True,  but 
grant  that  they  do  even  two  or  three  times  in  one  term.  Unless 
they  were  previously  informed  they  could  gain  nothing  concern- 
ing the  mental  development  secured  by  the  exercises  presented. 
In  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  lecture  the  visits  would  not  be 
of  such  frequency  as  to  beget  any  intelligent  ideas  regarding  the 
"  new  education."  Some  agent  is  needed  which  will  find  its  way 
to  the  parents  and  persuade  them  almost  against  their  wills.  The 
arguments  must  be  presented  frequently,  even  daily.  I  know  of 
but  one  daily  visitor  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  a  visitor  alike 
of  the  high  and  the  lowly,  a  visitor  whose  ideas  are  courted  and 
quoted  and  from  whom  all  the  news  is  pressed,  viz.,  the  daily 
paper.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  master  of  the  thought  of  the 
people  has  not  exerted  its  greatest  influence  for  good  until  it  takesV 
up  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land  in  a  systematic  wayl 
and  pushes  it  with  a  vigor  equal  to  that  given  to  the  political/ 
questions  of  the  day.  Why  can  not  a  column  devoted  to  the 
schools  be  maintained  in  each  daily  paper  as  easily  as  one  devoted 
to  "  The  Legislature,"  "  Track  and  Turf,"  "  Society  Items,"  etc  ? 
It  but  necessitates  the  addition  of  another  editor  to  the  staff  of 
each  paper. 

On  the  selection  of  this  person  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
depends.  His  ideas  are  to  become  the  ideas  of  the  people.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  qualified  for  this 
position  must  be  one  whose  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  public  schools  and  the  education  of  the  children. 

This  department  should,  in  language  and  ideas,  be  kept  within 
the  powers  of  the  less  intellectual  readers  of  the  paper.  It 
should  set  forth  elementary  psychological  principles  and  show 
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their  application  to  the  education  of  the  children.  It  should 
show  the  history  of  educational  advancement,  and  persuade  the 
people  that  since  there  have  been  men  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  it  must  be  one  of  great  importance.  The 
names  of  the  educational  reformers  should  become  household 
words  and  their  memories  should  be  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  state  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  other  countries  should  often  be  the  theme  of  arti- 
cles in  the  "  Schools  "  column  of  the  daily  paper,  as  well  as  what 
is  being  done  in  other  states  or  cities  of  the  Union,  emphasis 
always  being  laid  upon  that  system  or  method  which  is  truly  edu- 
cational. 

All  of  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  beget  a  lively  enthu- 
siasm among  the  people,  and  give  this  subject  as  much  prominence 
in  all  conversation  as  less  worthy  objects  now  receive.     The  influ 
ence  upon  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people  which  this 
would  have  can  not  well  be  estimated. 

One  thing  particularly  should  be  guarded  against.  No  political 
taint  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  creep  into  this  department,  nor 
should  it  ever  degenerate  into  a  means  whereby  some  school  com- 
mitteeman, teacher,  or  superintendent  might  gain  popularity.  Its 
purpose  should  ever  be  the  maintenance  of  a  bond  of  helpfuli 
sympathy  between  the  public  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  ^ 
children. 


?A 


THE   OLD  RED   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

JULIA  H.  MAY,  STRONG,  ME. 

I  remember  the  old  red  school -house 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
Where  we  went  to  school  together,  Will, 

When  life  was  like  a  dream. 
Where  we  played  ''  high  spy  "  or  "  touch  the  goal ' 

With  Ben  and  James  and  Lou 
And  jumped  the  rope  of  joy  and  hope ; 

Do  you  remember,  too  ? 

I  went  to  the  dear  old  school-house 

Only  the  other  day 
And  I  sat  on  the  slope  where  we  jumped  the  rope. 

But  I  did  not  care  to  stay  — 
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The  introduction  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  system  into  foreign 
countries  has  been  slow  —  a  fact  that  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  lack  of  energy  in  the  Swedes  as'  a  people.  Even  in 
Sweden,  Ling's  system  was  not  established  without  a  struggle. 
But  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  "  Ling  system  "  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its  founder,  and  has  been 
made  obligatory  in  all  schools  and  in  the  army. 

Since  1882,  however,  when  there  was  a  Scandinavian  gymnastic 
tournament  in  Stockholm,  at  which  the  Finlanders  and  Nor- 
wegians captured  all  hearts  by  a  combination  of  Swedish  and 
German  gymnastics,  some  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  clubs  have 
introduced  the  use  of  German  gymnastic  apparatus.  Captain 
Balck,  who  is  probably  the  best  gymnastic  teacher  in  Sweden,, 
saw  that  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bai*s,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells and  wands  would  give  more  popularity  to  gymnastics,  and 
80  he  brought  them  into  use.  This  innovation  has  led  to  a  very 
spirited  rivalry  batween  B  lick's  party  and  the  pure  Ling  party, 
represented  by  Professor  Torngren,  the  director  of  the  Central 
Institute.  Balck  desired  to  have  an  international  gymnastic  festi- 
val held  in  Stockholm.  Torngren,  afraid,  it  is  alleged,  of  the 
popularity  of  the  German  devices  introduced  by  his  rival,  opposed 
the  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  tournament  was  held  in  May,  1890, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway- 
Representatives  were  present  from  Germany,  Austria,  France,. 
England,  Russia,  Denmark,  Finland  and  Norway  ;  and  it  is  highly 
significant  that  the  French  government  honored  Captain  Balck 
with  the  "  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  main  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
rival  systems  of  gymnastics  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  the  rivalry  that  has  existed  and  still  exists  between  them. 

Father  Jahn's  system  provides  gymnasiums  in  which  a  variety 
of  apparatus  is  employed,  the  principal  pieces  being  the  horizon- 
tal bai*s,  the  parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  trapeze,  ladders,  horse, 
buck,  dumb-bells,  wands,  etc.  With  each  of  these  pieces, 
many  movements,  carefully  graded  from  the  easiest  and  simplest 
exercises  to  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  acrobatic  feats,  may  be 
performed.  By  the  systematic  use  of  these  exercises,  a  great 
development  of  muscle  and  proportionate  strength,  as  well  as 
great  skill  and  daring  may  be  attained. 

An  hour  in  German  gymnastics  is  generally  begun  with  a  short 
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exercise  in  calisthenics,  running  and  fancy  steps,  with  or  without 
dumbbells.  But  these  exercises  are  used  only  as  a  means  of 
limbering  the  joints  in  preparation  for  the  heavier  apparatus  exer- 
cises. They  are  not  arranged  after  any  physiological  rule,  and 
often,  very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  form  in  which  they  are 
executed.  After  the  preliminary  exercises,  the  hour  is  divided 
into  two  parts  —  one  for  exercise  on  arm  apparatus  and  one  for 
exercise  on  leg,  or  jumping,  apparatus. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the  German  Turners  have 
bad  figures,  especially  that  they  stoop.  I  regret  to  have  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  lay 
this  fault  at  the  door  of  the  German  system  as  a  system.  It 
results  from  carelessness  in  teachers  and  their  assistants,  the 
"  Foreturners."  Can  anyone  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
in  five  or  six  months  —  the  time  required  for  a  normal  course  at 
the  Royal  Central  Turnanstalt,  in  Berlin  —  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  obtain  a 
mastery,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  of  the  thousands  of  move- 
ments within  the  German  system  ?  The  graduate  of  this  school 
will  frequently  be  found  to  have  a  special  liking  for  some  particu- 
lar piece  of  apparatus  or  some  particular  exercise,  which  he  will 
use  to  the  neglect  of  other  apparatus  and  other  exercises  equally 
valuable.  Or  he  will  give  all  his  attention  to  the  mere  doing  of 
the  exercise  without  correcting  the  faulty  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed,  or  attending  to  the  style  of  the  gymnast  in  "  starting  " 
or  "  dropping  "  from  the  apparatus.  These  faults  in  the  teacher 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  inadequate  professional  training. 

German  gymnasiums  are  generally  well  attended ;  and,  when 
the  class  is  large,  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  divided  into  squads  of  ten 
or  fifteen,  each  squad  being  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  or 
"  Foreturner,"  as  he  is  called,  and  a  second  leader.  These  leaders 
are  for  the  most  part  young  men  without  normal  training,  who, 
because  they  show  more  skill  than  their  companions,  are  selected 
to  serve  as  officers  within  the  club.  In  some  clubs  special  lessons- 
are  given  to  the  "  Foreturners,"  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  young  men  who 
attend  the  gymnasium  only  for  their  own  health  and  amusement, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  study,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  unfitted  to- 
teach  others  ?  They  may  become,  and  often  are,  most  expert  in 
practical  work ;  but,  knowing  nothing  of  the  theory,  of  the  rea- 
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sons  and  the  purposes  of  the  various  exercises,  they  are  not  the 
proper  persons  to  direct  others. 

Then  again,  the  young  gymnast,  imitating  what  he  has  seen 
others  do,  is  often  permitted,  unaided  and  uninstructed,  to  rush 
into  all  kinds  of  exercises  without  reference  to  their  order  or 
suitability.  In  this  way,  he  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  bad  habits 
and  incorrect  positions. 

These  faults  —  the  lack  of  sufficient  normal  training  in  the 
leading  teachers,  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  assistants, 
and  the  license  granted  to  students,  —  are  surely  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  stooping  figure  and  faulty  carriage  that  are  only 
too  common  in  German  gymnasiums.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leading  teacher  knows  his  business  and  properly  trains  his 
assistants,  the  results,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  bad. 

Gymnastics,  according  to  the  Ling  system,  may  be  performed 
either  with  or  without  apparatus.  The  exercises  invariably  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  order :  (1)  Order-movements,  (2)  leg- 
movements,  (3)  arch-movements,  (4)  arm-movements,  (5)  bal- 
ance-movements, (6)  movements  for  the  back,  (7)  movements 
for  the  front  trunk,  (8)  movements  for  the  sides,  (9)  jumping, 
^10)  slow-leg  movements,  and  (11)  respiratory  movements.  A 
slow  progression  from  day  to  day  is  followed  in  these  exercises. 
The  first  day  they  are  very  easy,  the  next  they  are  made  a  little 
harder,  and  so  on. 

Here  at  once  is  found  the  capital  difference  between  Ling  and 
Jahn,  both  in  the  manner  of  "  laying  out "  a  "  day's  order,"  or 
an  hour's  lesson,  and  in  the  progression  involved  in  the  exercises 
of  successive  days.  Ling's  exercises  are  progressive  from  day  to 
day,  but  one  or  two  exercises  in  each  group  of  movements  being 
performed  in  any  one  day.  Jahn's  exercises,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  progressive  only  within  one  day  and  with  the  same  piece  of 
apparatus.  A  piece  of  apparatus  or  an  exercise  that  has  been 
used  to-day,  may  not  be  tried  again  for  several  days,  and,  when 
it  is  resumed,  the  work  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
former  movement. 

When  the  Swedes  use  apparatus,  they  generally  use  five  or  six 
-different  kinds  in  an  hour,  as,  for  instance,  rib-wall,  boom,  climb- 
ing ropes,  serpent-ladder,  horse,  and  jumping-rope.  The  same 
apparatus,  moreover,  alternated  with  free  movements,  is  used 
nearly  every  day.     The  apparatus  remains,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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same;  while  the  exercises  gradually  increase  in  difficulty  and 
complexity.  Every  day  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  exer- 
cised, and  a  harmonious  development  is  the  result. 

The  following  points  of  superiority  in  the  Swedish  system  are 
also  worthy  of  note  :  First,  a  teacher  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
must  go  through  a  two  years'  course  of  training  before  he  receives 
his  certificate,  and  hence,  he  ought  to  be  more  competent  than  his 
German  brother  whose  course  is  only  six  months ;  second,  as  the 
Swedish  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  a  number  of  persons  can 
exercise  on  the  same  machine  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  divide  the  class  into  squads,  and  hence,  all  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  forced  to  depend  on 
inexperienced  assistants;  third,  more  attention  is  paid  in  the 
Swedish  system  to  the  manner  in  which  an  exercise  is  performed 
—  especially  as  to  how  it  is  started  and  ended  —  than  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  exercise  or  the  ability  of  the  performer,  arid  the  result 
is  a  better  figure  and  a  more  correct  carriage ;  and,  fourth,  the 
Swedish  system  has  an  immense  advantage  in  affording  most 
effectual  exercise  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus  whatever. 
This  last  quality  —  the  production  of  results  without  apparatus  — 
renders  the  Swedish  system  by  far  the  best  school  gymnastic  for 
children  and  for  adults  where  no  apparatus  can  be  obtained. 

To  sum  up  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  I 
would  say  that  the  Swedish  system  provides  a  more  harmonious 
development  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  secures  a  more  erect  car- 
riage, imparts  a  readier  command  of  all  the  muscles,  and  results, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  a  healthier  physique ;  while  the  German  sys- 
tem tends  more  to  the  development  of  special  muscles,  of  strength, 
of  skill,  and  of  courage. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  Swedish  system  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  often  becomes  monotonous,  whereas  the  German 
system  constantly  grows  in  interest.  For  this  reason,  independent 
clubs  or  classes,  when  gymnastics  are  not  obligatory,  cannot 
depend  on  the  Swedish  system  alone.  It  was  not  until  about 
seventeen  years  ago  —  long  after  all  other  countries  were  full  of 
them  —  that  the  first  voluntary  gymnastic  club  was  established  in 
Sweden.  And  the  Swedish  clubs  have  never  been  able  to  create 
a  great  interest  or  secure  a  large  attendance  except^  where  they 
have  introduced  some  of  the  German  apparatus. 

In  the  great  gymnastic  tournament  held  in  Havre,  France,  in 
August,  1881,  where  there  were   present  some   5,000  gymnasts 
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from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  those  from  Christiania,  Norway,  were 
awarded  the  only  gold  medal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
skillful  combination  of  the  Swedish  and  German  systems  intro- 
duced into  Norway  by  Mr.  Peter  Clausen  in  1870,  was  the  cause 
of  this  success.  "The  Swedish  system  is  the  foundation  on  which 
we  shall  build,'*  says  the  official  report  of  the  French  jury 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems.  That 
as  a  whole  it  would  suit  the  lively  French  people,  however,  they 
did  not  believe.  They  considered  it  too  serious  and  too  limited, 
and  were  afraid  of  the  "  pedantic  science  that  would  drive  amuse- 
ments away  from  gymnastic  exercises." 

Independent  and  liberal-minded  Americans  will,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  the  French  jury. 

Although  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Swedish  system 
is  the  most  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  other  places  where 
apparatus  cannot  be  provided,  and  although  I  regard  the  German 
and  Swedish  gymnastics  as  the  only  two  that  deserve  the  name  of 
"  system,"  still  I  do  not  think  thjit  every  invention  in  gymnastics 
outside  these  two  systems  ought  to  be  discarded.  As  our  nation 
is  composed  of  many  various  elements,  ami  miuy  varied  types,  so 
should  be  the  American  gymnastic  system  when  it  is  finally 
evolved.  Such  a  system  will  include  exercises  to  secure  disci- 
pline and  to  establish  a  due  equilibrium  between  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  the  powers  of  the  body ;  exercises  to  develop  par- 
ticular muscles  or  particular  parts  of  the  body ;  exercises  to 
develop  skill,  courage,  elasticity  and  precision ;  and  it  will 
exclude  neither  popular  outdoor  sports  nor  movements  to  secure 
physical  grace  and  the  appropriate  expression  of  thought  and 
emotion.  All  exercises,  however,  must  be  founded  on  strictly 
physiological  laws  and  should  have  for  their  chief  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  health. 

In  every  elementary  school,  there  should  be  a  thorough  course 
of  physical  culture  founded  on  the  "  free  movements "  of  the 
Swedish  system.  For  gymnastics  in  colleges,  universities,  clubs 
and  associations,  my  plan  for  an  hour's  lesson  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  Swedish  "free  movements  "  ;  for 
ladies,  some  "  fancy  steps  "  might  be  added. 

2.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  exercise  with  "  arm-apparatus," 
either  German  or  Swedish,  or  with  an  American  pulley-weight 
machine.  For  this  purpose  the  class  might  be  divided  into  squatls, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  change  the  apparatus  every  day. 
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3.  Fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  jumping  or  vaulting. 

4.  Ten  minutes  of  dumb-bell,  club,  oi*  wand  work. 

5.  Ten  minutes  devoted  to  calisthenics  or  "  relaxing  move- 
ments,'* which  might  be  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music. 

Out-door  sports  should  be  practised  independjently  of,  though 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  by,  gymnastic  lessons.  Unless 
so  accompanied,  games  are  apt  to  have  a  very  one-sided  effect; 
while  those  who  pmrsue  a  thorough  course  of  gymnastic  training 
will  as  a  general  rule  excel  in  athletic  sports. 

Measurements  and  special  work  required  by  individuals  should 
also  be  outside  the  regular  lessons. 

In  1890  the  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  was 
introduced  into  Boston  public  schools.  Dr.  Edw.  M.  Hartwell, 
probably  the  best  authority  on  Physical  Training  in  this  country, 
was  appointed  in  1891,  '*  Director  of  Physical  Training,"  and  the 
writer  of  this  was  appointed  as  his  assistant,  and  as  such,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  Swedish  gymnastics  to  the 
teachers  and  through  them  to  the  children. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  system  has  rapidly  gained  ground  and 
has  been  taken  hold  of  by  all  the  teachers  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  In  every  class-room  throughout  the  city  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  are  daily  devoted  to  the  gymnastic  lessons,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  children  in  discipline,  precision,  quick- 
ness and  carriage  has  been  remarkable.  But  it  must  be  said,  that 
without  the  good-will  and  excellent  work  of  the  school  teachers, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  gain  this  result  in  such  a  short 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
longer  this  system  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools,  the  better  it  is 
liked,  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  children. 


THE   NEWSPAPER   AND    7 HE   NEW  EDUCATION. 

FRANCES  E.  OLIVER,   SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

THE  em  of  educational  reform  has  dawned.  Like  the  faint, 
rosy  light  of  the  rising  sun  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  day 
is  at  hand.  The  schools,  so  long  the  cramming-places  for  some  use-^ 
ful  and  much  useless  knowledge,  are  beginning  to  be  the  placesl 
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wherein  latent  faculty  is  to  be  developed  and  where  children  are 
to  be  raised  to  the  full  stature  of  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 
But  educational  reform,  like  all  other  reforms,  has  already  met 
with  opposition  from  those  who  hold  false  ideas  as  to  what  educa- 
tion really  is  and  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  their 
command  to  make  themselves  intelligent  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  to  be  lamented  that  all  innovations  meet  with  criticism, 
and  that  the  lights  from  many  sides  are  turned  upon  them  ;  but 
let  this  criticism  be  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
not  of  conservatism. 

Upon  no  subject  more  than  upon  that  of  education  has  the  criti- 
cism been  the  result  of  bias.  "  What  was  good  enough  for  me  is 
good  enough  for  my  children."  "  Were  the  new  methods  required 
to  make  a  Lincoln,  a  Webster?"  And  the  teaching  force  of  the 
land  is  dealing  single-handed  with  this  state  of  aflfaii-s  —  an  Her- 
culean undertaking. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  upon  whom  the  burden  falls 
most  heavily  —  the  teachers,  welcome  the  reforms.  If  the  "  new 
education  brought  them  lightened  labors  this  might  be  an  argu. 
ment  against  it ;  but  the  reading  and  study  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  independence  of  text-books  required 
of  the  teacher  of  to-day  must  be  compensated  by  the  greater  good 
to  come  to  the  children  or  they  would  not  be  tolerated  much  less 
courted. 

Few  outside  the  ranks  know  anything  about  this  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  the  modern  teacher  or  the  thanklessness  with 
which  it  is  received  by  parents  and  children.  Those  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  teacher's  life  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  profession  demands  of  its  followers  light  work  and  short  hours 
while  it  yields  rich  pecuniary  rewards. 

Whence  comes  this  traditional  antagonism  from  the  child  and 
parent  teacherward  ?  Did  it  originate  in  the  days  when  only  the 
teachers  and  the  clergy  were  educated,  and  when  the  teacher  laid 
too  much  value  upon  his  superior  knowledge  and  became  offen- 
sively domineering?  Or  did  it  have  its  origin  in  the  amount  of 
painful  urging  necessary  to  help  the  loiterers  along  the  dreary 
paths  of  knowledge  by  the  old  methods  ?  Or  is  it  a  remnant  of 
the  Roman  custom  by  which,  the  slaves  being  the  teachers  of  the 
children,  the  people  learned  to  look  upon  teachers  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  class  ? 
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But  times  have  changed  and  are  changing  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  There  are  more  teachei-s  in  the  world  to-day 
who  have  chosen  their  profession  on  account  of  the  opportunities 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  which  it  affords,  and  fewer  who 
adopted  it  as  an  easy  and  genteel  way  of  earning  a  living.  This 
has  materially  changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  and  has 
strengthened  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil  — 
that  most  potent  factor  in  the  good  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  render  to  a  child.  The  instructor  loves  the  humanity 
in  the  child,  the  child  trusts  the  teacher. 

Were  it  not  for  the  adverse  criticisms  on  the  courses  of  study 
and  on  the  methods  employed  which  the  child  is  called  ^y^gn  to 
hear  at  home,  all  might  be  well  and  the  good  work  might  go  rapid- 
ly forward.  But  parents  who  were  drilled  in  the  "  three  R's  "  at 
the  end  of  the  birch  rod  take  pride  in  their  superior  faculties  for 
reading,  spelling,  and  "  doing  sums  *'  and  boast  of  the  hard  time 
they  had  to  get  an  education.  And  educated  they  are.  But  the 
children  of  to-day  with  the  superior  advantages  of  the  modern 
education  are  much  farther  advanced  and  far  more  intelligent  than 
their  parents  were  at  the  same  age. 

To  be  sure,  the  majority  of  educational  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  are  radical.  But  like  the  pendulum,  which,  newly 
started,  swings  in  a  long  arc  and  gradually  but  surely  settles 
down  to  a  steady,  even  motion,  so  they  will  soon  find  the  "  sum- 
mum  bonum  "  which  they  seek.  What  they  need  is  not  opposi- 
tion but  intelligent  help.  The  parents  of  our  school  children  \ 
even  more  than  the  children  themselves,  need  educating.  \ 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  to  parents  two  things,  viz.:  that  educa- 
tion is  something  more  than  "  book  learning,"  and  also  that,  since 
this  is  true,  the  old  methods  of  obtaining  it  will  not  do.  Can  they 
ever  be  made  to  believe  that  the  child  has  faculties  of  perception, 
conception,  reasoning,  etc.?  Can  they  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  is  educated  when  he  can  use  these  faculties  and  that  he 
must  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  remember  ?  Can  they 
be  made  to  see  that  a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  frame  original 
thought  and  not  depend  upon  books,  books,  books  ?  Can  they  be 
made  to  believe  that  he  should  be  trained  upon  only  that  which 
will  make  him  useful,  good  and  happy,  and  that  his  moral  nature 
is  to  be  considered  in  his  training?  I  firmly  believe  that,  except- 
ing the  most  unintelligent,  parents  can  be  brought  to  accept  these 
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truths,  and  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  be  removed  before  this  can 
be  accomplished  is  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  what  is  being 
done,  how  it  is  being  done  and  why. 

To  whom  may  we  look  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  work  ? 
Who  shall  acquaint  parents  with  what  their  children  are  doing  or 
ought  to  do  and  the  means  whereby  the  ends  are  to  be  attained. 
Free  lectures  might  be  given  and  the  parents  invited,  but  these 
could  not  be  given  frequently  enough  to  make  parents  enthusias- 
tic upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  they 
should  be  enthusiastic.  Furthermore,  only  the  more  intellectual 
of  the  people  would  feel  that  they  could  attend  such  a  lecture. 

The  parents  might  be  urged  to  visit  the  schools.  True,  but 
grant  that  they  do  even  two  or  three  times  in  one  term.  Unless 
they  were  previously  informed  they  could  gain  nothing  concern- 
ing the  mental  development  secured  by  the  exercises  presented. 
In  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  lecture  the  visits  would  not  be 
of  such  frequency  as  to  beget  any  intelligent  ideas  regarding  the 
"new  education."  Some  agent  is  needed  which  will  find  its  way 
to  the  parents  and  persuade  them  almost  against  their  wills.  The 
arguments  must  be  presented  frequently,  even  daily.  I  know  of 
but  one  daily  visitor  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  a  visitor  alike 
of  the  high  and  the  lowly,  a  visitor  whose  ideas  are  courted  and 
quoted  and  from  whom  all  the  news  is  pressed,  viz.,  the  daily 
paper.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  master  of  the  thought  of  the 
people  has  not  exerted  its  greatest  influence  for  good  until  it  takesv 
up  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land  in  a  systematic  way 
and  pushes  it  with  a  vigor  equal  to  that  given  to  the  political/ 
questions  of  the  day.  Why  can  not  a  column  devoted  to  the 
schools  be  maintained  in  each  daily  paper  as  easily  as  one  devoted 
to  "  The  Legislature,"  "  Track  and  Turf,"  "  Society  Items,"  etc  ? 
It  but  necessitates  the  addition  of  another  editor  to  the  staff  of 
ench  paper. 

On  the  selection  of  this  person  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
depends.  His  ideas  are  to  become  the  ideas  of  the  people.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  qualified  for  this 
position  must  be  one  whose  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  public  schools  and  the  education  of  the  children. 

This  department  should,  in  language  and  ideas,  be  kept  within 
the  powers  of  the  less  intellectual  readers  of  the  paper.  It 
should  set  forth  elementary  psychological  principles  and  show 
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their  application  to  the  education  of  the  children.  It  should 
show  the  history  of  educational  advancement,  and  persuade  the 
people  that  since  there  have  been  men  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  it  must  be  one  of  great  importance.  The 
names  of  the  educational  reformers  should  become  household 
words  and  their  memories  should  be  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  state  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  other  countries  should  often  be  the  theme  of  arti- 
cles in  the  "  Schools  "  column  of  the  daily  paper,  as  well  as  what 
is  being  done  in  other  states  or  cities  of  the  Union,  emphasis 
always  being  laid  upon  that  system  or  method  which  is  truly  edu- 
cational. 

All  of  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  beget  a  lively  enthu- 
siasm among  the  people,  and  give  this  subject  as  much  prominence 
in  all  conversation  as  less  worthy  objects  now  receive.     The  influ 
ence  upon  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people  which  this 
would  have  can  not  well  be  estimated. 

One  thing  particularly  should  be  guarded  against.  No  political 
taint  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  creep  into  this  department,  nor 
should  it  ever  degenerate  into  a  means  whereby  some  school  com- 
mitteeman, teacher,  or  superintendent  might  gain  popularity.  Its 
purpose  should  ever  be  the  maintenance  of  a  bond  of  helpfuli 
sympathy  between  the  public  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  ^ 
children. 


u\ 


THE   OLD  RED   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

JULIA  H.  MAT,  STRONG,  ME. 

I  remember  the  old  red  school -house 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
Where  we  went  to  school  together.  Will, 

When  life  was  like  a  dream. 
Where  we  played  *'  high  spy  "  or  "  touch  the  goal  " 

With  Ben  and  James  and  Lou 
And  jumped  the  rope  of  joy  and  hope  ; 

Do  you  remember,  too  ? 

I  went  to  the  dear  old  school-house 

Only  the  other  day 
And  I  sat  on  the  slope  where  we  jumped  the  rope. 

But  I  did  not  care  to  stay  — 
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The  blinds  were  closed ;  the  glass  was  gone 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  Will, 
They  were  turning  round,  where  our  wits  were  ground, 

The  wheels  of  a  cider  mill. 

I  sat  on  the  slope  where  we  jumped  the  rope, 

But  I  did  not  want  to  stay ; 
My  thoughts  went  back  on  a  well-worn  track, 

And  I  went  to  school  that  day. 
*01d  Grimes  was  there.     His  bushy  hair 

Stood  up,  and  his  peircing  eyes 
Gazed  down  on  me,  from  the  used  to  be, 

With  a  sort  of  dazed  surprise. 

Then  I  seemed  to  stand  with  an  eager  band 

For  awhile  in  the  spelling  class  ; 
The}'  were  choosing  me ;  I  was  proud,  may  be, 

To  be  doing  so  well,  but,  alas ! 
I  had  finished  '"bouquet"  and  "  phthisic "  and  *' dey '* 

And  "  business  "  and  *'  anodyne" 
When  I  failed,  and  Will,  (he  is  doing  it  still) 

Took  the  place  that  was  higher  than  mine. 

Thep  I  seemed  to  be  walking  the  sloping  aisle 

Till  I  sat  on  the  low  front  seat 
With  Addie  and  Nancy  and  Susan  and  Em, 

To  feel  for  a  little  heat. 
We  were  ''  reading  in  concert,"  now  soft  and  low. 

Now  roaring  at  highest  pitch, 
"  Chaise,  Chester,  Charge !  On,  Stanley,  on  !" 

At  the  wave  of  the  master's  switch. 

Ah  !  we  have  been  "  charging  on,"  Will, 

Since  then,  in  the  battle  of  life ; 
And  some  have  gone  down,  where  the  grasses  brown 

Have  hidden  the  field  of  strife. 
And  OTi\y  a  few  of  the  band  are  left, 

Addie  and  Nancy  and  Phil, 
And  3'ou  and  I,  to  talk  of  our  3*outh 

And  the  school-house  under  the  hill. 

You  have  your  treasures  in  earth  and  heaven. 

And  mine,  they  are  all  on  high. 
But  we  both  have  a  beautiful  work  to  do 

For  the  feet  that  are  passing  by ; 
For  the  steps  that  tire  ;  then  higher,  higher 

Let  us  climb,  old  school  mate  !  till 
We  have  reached  the  top.     *T  will  be  sweet  to  stop 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
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NOTES  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 
M.  macvicar,  ll.d.,  new  tork  city. 

V. 

GENERAL   INTELLECTUAL   HABITS. 

THE  importance  of  forming  right  intellectual  habits  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  failure  to  do  so  makes  effective  intel- 
lectual effort  a  perpetual  drudgery.  The  most  careful  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  young  pupil  is  necessary  to  avert  this  result. 
Habits  are  readily  formed  at  this  time.  During  this  period  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  accomplish  is  the  formation  of  right 
intellectual  habits.  Failing  to  do  this,  whatever  the  pupil's  intel- 
lectual ability  may  be,  he  will  fail  largely  in  using  his  ability 
effectively,  and  with  the  largest  and  best  results.  The  following 
constitute  the  most  important  general  intellectual  habits  to  be 
acquired  during  the  formative  period. 

86.  The  habit  of  attention^  or  the  potoer  of  centering  mental  energy 
upon  a  given  subject^  or  of  excluding  from  consciousness  everything 
which  does  not  pertain  strictly  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 

(a).  Each  human  being  is  possessed  of  a  definite  amount  of 
mental  energy,  natural  (Art.  25)  and  acquired  (Art.  26).  This 
energy  is  capable  of  being  applied  as  a  unit,  of  being  completely 
centered  upon  one  definite  work  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  divided  and  hence  distributed  among  several  kinds 
of  work.  When  the  former  condition  prevails,  the  mind  exhibits 
its  maximum  power  of  effort.  This  condition  is,  however,  rarely 
if  ever  reached.  But  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  more  effect- 
ively can  mental  energy  be  applied  in  performing  any  given  work. 
The  habit  of  attention  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  medium 
through  which  this  approach  can  be  made,  hence  its  formation  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  mental  effort. 

(().  This  habit  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nature  of  a  cen- 
tralizing power.  It  operates  upon  the  divided  elements  of 
mental  energy  very  much  as  the  burning-glass  operates  upon  the 
divided  rays  of  the  sun.     It  brings  all  of  these  elements  to  a 
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focus.  And  just  as  combustion  necessarily  follows  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  burning-glass,  so  the 
analysis  or  decomposition  of  difficult  complex  truths  is  at  once 
accomplished  when  all  the  elements  of  mental  energy  are  brought 
to  a  proper  focus  by  the  habit  of  attention. 

(<?).  This  habit  is,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  nature  of  an 
abstracting  power,  a  power  by  which  the  mind  withdraws  itself 
from  a  conscious  relation  to  everything  but  the  subject  under 
immediate  consideration.  This  means  such  a  state  of  the  mind 
as  excludes  from  its  entire  operations  all  that  is  necessarily  forced 
upon  it  by  its  connection  with  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  envi- 
ronments, and  also  with  its  own  past  experiences.  This  means,  in 
short,  such  a  state  of  being  as  effectually  closes  for  a  time  all 
active  conscious  relations  between  the  mind  and  everything  else» 
but  one  single  absorbing  subject.  That  such  a  state  of  being  ia 
possible,  is  fully  certified  by  extreme  cases  of  what  is  known  as 
absent-mindedness. 

37.  The  habit  of  conducting  observations^  and^  where  necessaryy 
experiments  in  an  orderly^  accurate  and  exhaustive  manner, 

(a).  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pupil's  work  too  much  import- 
ance cannot  be  attached  to  the  formation  of  this  habit.  At  that 
time  he  is  naturally  careless,  and  in  haste  to  reach  results.  This 
tendency  must  be  checked  by  impressing  him  with  the  fact  that 
the  way  in  which  his  work  is  done  is  far  more  important  to  him 
than  results. 

(6).  Observation  covers  a  wider  range  than  the  use  of  the  eye* 
Every  one  of  the  five  senses  has  its  own  field  of  exercises,  and 
each  should  receive  proper  attention  with  reference  to  this  habit. 
Observation  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  senses, 
their  use  supplemented  by  mechanical  devices.  The  use  of  the 
eye,  supplemented  by  the  microscope  or  telescope,  is  an  example 
of  this  kind. 

(c).  Where  this  habit  is  not  formed,  there  is  no  safeguard 
against  crude,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  imperfect  and  unwar- 
ranted conclusions  being  drawn  from  insufficient  premises.  Hence^ 
without  this  habit,  reliable  and  real  progress  in  any  line  of  investi- 
gation is  impossible.  This  statement  applies  not  only  to  the  phys- 
ical senses,  but  to  all  lines  of  investigation.  The  necessity  of  thia 
habit  in  pursuing  successfully  and  with  safety  investigations  in 
language,  philosophy,  theology,  etc.,  is  as  great  as  in  the  study  of 
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the  natural  sciences.  Let  this  habit  be  thoroughly  established 
during  school  life,  and  an  element  is  fixed  in  the  character  that 
will  prove  an  invaluable  help  and  safeguard  in  every  department 
of  life's  work. 

38.  The  habit  of  making  always  a  diligent  search  for  the  reason^ 
or  cause  of  things, 

(a).  Inquisitiveness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  child  life^ 
As  already  stated,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his  mental  activity.  It 
at  first  demands  an  answer  to  the  question,  ''  What  is  it  ?  "  but  its 
demand  does  not  end  here.  It  asks  in  the  second  place  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Whg  is  this  as  it  is?^^  This  inquisitiveness, 
which  at  first  is  largely  aimless,  if  properly  directed,  gradually 
grows  into  an  intellectual  habit  of  great  value  —  a  habit  without 
which  science  and  philosophy  would  make  but  little  progress. 

(6).  While  it  is  true  that  inquisitiveness  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  child  life,  it  is  not  true  that  all  can  with  the  same  readi- 
ness form  this  habit.  Indeed,  there  are  many  cases  where,  unless 
taken  at  the  right  time,  and  handled  with  great  skill,  the  forma- 
tion of  this  habit  is  impossible.  In  such  cases  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical studies  can  be  pursued  only  in  a  very  superficial  way. 

39.  The  habit  of  careful  reflection^  and  of  close  self-questioning^ 
upon  everything  that  is  made  a  subject  of  study ^  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ing and  explaining  difficulties, 

(a).  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  a  subject  is  not 
properly  seized  by  the  mind  until  reflection  and  close  self-ques- 
tioning becomes  a  mental  necessity.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
will  become  evident  when  the  nature  of  genuine  study  is  ana- 
lyzed. 

(6).  Until  this  habit  is  formed,  the  student  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pursue  successfully  by  himself  new  courses  of  investiga- 
tion. Nor  is  he  even  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  full  disciplinary 
benefit  of  the  work  he  actually  does.  Reflection,  meditation  and 
self-questioning  are  of  the  nature  of  a  digestive  process,  and 
through  this  process  alone  can  truth  be  dissolved  and  assimilated, 
and  made  in  a  proper  sense  a  personal  possession.  Hence,  it  is  of 
first  importance  that  this  habit  should  be  formed  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  student's  life.  In  an  elementary  sense,  very  young  chil- 
dren can  form  this  habit. 
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40.  The  habit  of  eantinuitig  every  work  undertaken  until  it  is 
properly  completed. 

(a).  This  habit  when  formed  gives  continuity  and  stability  to 
every  work  the  student  undertakes.  Discouragements  and  defeats 
of  necessity  meet  everyone,  not  only  during  school  life,  but  after- 
wards. The  habit  formed  of  persistently  holding  on  to  every 
work  undertaken,  until  it  is  properly  completed,  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  true  solvent  of  these  discouragements  and  defeats. 

(6).  If  this  habit  is  to  be  formed,  parents  and  teachers  must  be 
guarded  in  assigning  to  the  child  or  pupil  such  work,  as  he  can,  in 
view  of  his  ability  and  conditioning  circumstances,  finish  without 
overtaxing  him.  They  must  also  be  guarded  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  accept  of  half-finished  work.  Young  persons  are 
usually  just  about  as  careless  in  matters  of  this  sort  as  parents 
and  teachers  permit. 

41.  The  habit  of  formulating  in  writing^  correctly  and  clearly^ 
every  process  and  result  of  thoilght  before  regarding  such  process  and 
result  as  fully  mastered. 

(a).  The  importance  of  this  habit  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  serves  to  hold  the  student  to  his  work  until  the  subject  under 
examination  is  viewed  from  all  sides,  and  is  unified  in  his  own 
mind.  To  be  unable  to  commit  to  writing  in  a  plain  and  forcible 
manner  what  has  been  carefully  studied,  is  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject is  not  yet  fully  and  clearly  defined  in  the  mind. 

(6).  The  formation  of  this  habit  is  also  of  first  importance, 
because  of  its  practical  nature.  It  matters  not  in  what  calling  of 
life  engaged,  this  habit  can  be  turned  to  first-class  account.  A 
man  who  can  put  his  thinking  upon  any  subject  in  writing,  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner,  all  other  things  being  equal,  has  always 
the  advantage  in  any  department  of  work  over  those  who  cannot 
do  this. 

(tf).  This  habit  is  usually  found  difficult  to  acquire.  This 
arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  habit  is  not 
commenced  early  enough,  and  when  commenced,  unnatural  meth- 
ods of  expressing  his  thoughts  are  forced  upon  the  pupil.  If 
the  child  is  taken  at  the  right  time,  and  trained  to  express 
in  written  form  what  he  is  accustomed  to  express  orally,  he 
will  soon  take  real  pleasure  in  putting  in  writing  his  oral  utter- 
ances.    In  this  way  the  desired  habit  will  soon  be  formed,  and 
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when  more  advanced,  the  pupil  will  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
densing and  expressing  his  thinking  in  a  clear  and  forcible  man- 
ner. 

GENERAL   MORAL   HABITS. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  knows,  but  what  he  is,  that  determines  his 
real  course  of  life.  In  the  past  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
by  parents  and  teachers  upon  the  importance  of  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  moral  truths,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  This 
surely  is  important  and  not  to  be  neglected,  but  it  is  a  fatal  error 
to  suppose,  that  where  such  knowledge  is  acquired  a  young  per- 
son is  prepared  to  enter  life  fully  assured  of  pursuing  a  true  and 
noble  course.  Such  knowledge,  in  order  to  secure  this  result, 
must  be  more  than  fixed  formally  in  the  memory  so  as  to  be  read- 
ily recalled.  It  must  be  embodied  in  a  well  ordered  course  of  life, 
that  will  secure  the  formation  of  permanent  moral  habits.  Such 
liabits  will  abide  and  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
life,  when  tUe  knowledge  acquired  may  fail  entirely  to  guide  and 
determine  the  course  of  conduct  that  should  be  puraued.  The 
acquisition  therefore,  of  right  moral  habits  is  of  first  importance. 
Without  such  habits  young  persons  will  find  it  diflRcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain  a  blameless  moral  character  under  the 
changed  surroundings  which  they  must  usually  encounter  when 
they  enter  upon  their  life  work.  Such  habits  are  also  as  essential 
as  a  preparation  for  effective  moral  work,  as  physical  and  intellect- 
ual habits  are  as  a  preparation  for  effective  physical  and  intellect- 
ual work.  In  the  following  brief  outline  only  such  habits  are 
named  as  experience  has  shown  of  real  value,  in  maintaining  a 
true  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  the  traps,  pitfalls  and  allurements 
of  modern  life. 

42.  The  habit  of  rendering  prompt  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
canscience  and  to  the  rightful  commands  of  others. 

(a).  He  that  has  acquired  fully  the  power  to  obey,  has  in  doing 
so  acquired  also  the  power  to  command.  This  is  the  experience 
of  such  as  have  risen  to  positions  of  command.  They  know  the 
full  power  of  the  expression  —  He  that  has  fully  mastered  himself 
is  in  a  position,  when  required,  to  master  others.  Experiences  of 
this  kind  emphasize  very  strongly  the  importance  and  practical 
nature  of  this  habit. 

(i).     In  seeking  to  guide  in  forming  this  habit,  the  nature  of 
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real  obedience  must  not  be  overlooked.  Obedience,  whether  we 
refer  to  the  conscience  or  to  the  command  of  another,  does  not 
mean  acts  which  are  the  products  of  coercion.  The  formal  per- 
formance of  what  the  parent,  teacher,  or  other  agent  may  require 
is  not  necessarily  obedience.  The  boy  who  does  what  his  father 
or  teacher  may  require,  because  the  rod  is  held  over  his  head,  doe& 
not  obey  in  the  sense  intended  in  this  habit.  Such  an  act  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  wrongfully  called  an  act  of  obedience.  Any- 
thing short  of  a  voluntary  act  should  not  be  regarded  as  true 
obedience. 

((?).  The  formation  of  this  habit  should  con^ihence  at  the 
cradle,  and  it  should  be  perfected  as  the  child  passes  through  the 
development  of  the  three  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth. 
It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  to  obey  either  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, or  the  commands  of  another,  is  comparatively  easy  under 
one  set  of  conditions,  while  exceedingly  difficult  under  another. 
Hence  this  habit  can  reach  its  perfected  form  only  after  passing 
through  the  various  changing  conditions  supplied  by  these  three 
periods  of  development. 

(rf).  Parents  and  teachers  not  infrequently  fail  in  securing  the 
formation  of  this  habit.  This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place  they  make  demands  which  the  child  cannot  com- 
ply with,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  development.  For  example,  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence for  a  parent  or  teacher  to  demand  of  an  immature  child  a 
course  of  conduct,  which  they  would  find,  even  with  their  mature 
powers,  difficult  to  pursue.  But  in  the  second  place  the  demands- 
made  are  not  accompanied  by  the  right  kind  of  motives  or  stimuli 
to  enable  the  child  to  obey.  By  motives  or  stimuli  are  not  meant 
promises  of  rewards  in  the  way  of  sweetmeats,  gifts,  prizes,  etc., 
but  rather  rational  conditions  and  ends,  which  appeal  both  to  the 
conscience  and  reason. 

43.  The  habit  of  sincere  and  careful  reflection  upon  the  effects  of 
our  actions^  in  reference  to  ourselves  and  others^  and  upon  tJie  reasons 
that  make  it  desirable  that  we  should^  or  should  not^  act  in  any  given 
case, 

(a).  Sincere  and  careful  reflection  is  one  of  the  strongest  safe- 
guards against  mistakes  in  every  department  of  active  life.  But 
this  is  specially  true  when  applied  to  the  effects  of  our  actions 
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upon  ourselves  and  others.  "  If  I  had  only  thought,  if  I  had  only 
considered,  how  differently  I  would  have  acted,"  is  almost  the  uni- 
versal statement  of  those  who  fall  into  wrong  and  fatal  courses  of 
conduct.  "  I  thought  on  my  way  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy 
testimonies,"  was  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist.  This  is  also  the 
usual  experience  of  all  who  sincerely  reflect  upon  the  effects  of 
their  actions  upon  themselves  and  others.  How  important,  there- 
fore, that  this  habit  should  be  formed  at  an  early  age. 

(6).  The  natural  course  of  things  in  the  early  life  of  a  child, 
makes  it  easy  to  form  this  habit.  His  first  contact  with  the 
external  world  in  which  his  mistakes  bring  to  him  pain  and  suffef- 
ing  forces  him  to  reflect  upon  the  effects  of  his  acts  upon  himself. 
It  leads  him  also  to  consider  carefully  the  reasons  that  make  it 
desirable  that  he  should,  or  should  not,  act.  This  natural  condi- 
tion of  things  properly  utilized  by  parents  and  teachers  will  result, 
in  forming  this  habit.  The  child  only  needs  to  be  encouraged  and 
directed  in  order  to  become  as  thoughtful  in  regard  to  the  effects- 
of  his  actions  upon  others  as  upon  himself.  He  commences  to  be 
thoughtful  upon  what  brings  him  suffering  and  pleasure  through, 
the  organs  of  the  body ;  but,  under  proper  guidance,  he  will 
extend  his  thoughtfulness  to  the  workings  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
his  body.  This  thoughtfulness  may  be  directed  by  parents  and 
teachers  so  as  to  extend  to  every  act ;  in  short,  so  that  the  habit 
may  be  firmly  formed  of  never  acting  without  sincere  and  careful 
reflection  upon  the  consequences  that  may  follow. 

(c).  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  thi» 
habit  can  be  most  readily  formed  during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons,  but  chief  among^ 
them  is  the  fact,  that  all  habits  are  most  easily  formed  during  the 
plastic  or  formative  state  of  the  particular  growth  with  which  the 
habit  is  connected.  It  is,  therefore,  all  important  to  the  future  of 
the  child  that  this  and  all  other  moral  habits  should  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  right  time.  Neglect  here  is  fraught  with  fatal  conse« 
quences  to  the  character  of  the  future  man. 

44.  The  habit  of  treating  with  proper  regard  our  superiors  in  age^ 
position  or  ability^  our  equals  in  every  respect^  and  our  ififeriors  in 
one  or  more  respects, 

(a).  The  great  importance  of  this  habit,  its  meaning  and  bind- 
ing nature,  is  extensively  stated  in  God's  word :     "  Render  there- 
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fore  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to 
whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ;  honor  to  whom  honor.  Owe 
no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another :  for  he  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law." 

(6).  What  has  been  said  of  the  formation  of  the  preceding 
habit  applies  equally  to  this.  ^^As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 
inclined  "  is  literally  true  here.  Let  the  young  child  be  taught  to 
treat  with  proper  regard  superiors,  equals  and  inferiors ;  let  the 
habit  of  doing  so  be  fixed  firmly  upon  him,  and  he  will,  as  he 
grows  to  manhood,  illustrate  in  his  life  the  Bible  requirements 
in  this  respect. 

(c).  As  the  child  is  largely  a  creature  of  imitation,  the  parent 
and  teacher  must  place  before  him,  in  their  own  conduct,  a  per- 
fect example  of  what  they  want  him  to  be  and  to  do.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  to  the  child  about  being  respectful  to  others,  unless 
the  talk  is  accompanied  by  a  living  example.  Speak  to  him  polite- 
ly, if  you  would  have  him  speak  to  you  and  others  politely. 
Treat  respectfully  and  lovingly  your  equals  and  inferiors,  if  you 
want  the  child  to  pursue  a  similar  course.  In  short,  apply  the 
golden  rule  to  the  treatment  of  the  child  as  fully  and  as  literally 
as  in  your  dealings  with  those  of  mature  age.  Do  unto  the  child 
as  you  would  the  child  should  do  unto  you,  and  this  habit  will 
soon  become  a  ruling  principle  of  the  child's  life. 

45.  The  habit  of  being  %trictly  honest  in  dealing  with  ourselveSy 
anct  in  our  dealings  with  others. 

(a).  Self  deception  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  wrong  and 
«ven  criminal  courses  of  action.  The  first  steps  of  a  downward 
<30urse  of  life  have  their  origin  here.  A  deliberate  choice  of  what 
is  wrong  in  itself  is  not  the  usual  beginning  of  a  downward  course. 
By  a  subtle  process  of  self  deception,  what  is  wrong  is  made  to 
appear  right,  and  hence  the  course  of  conduct  that  follows,  is 
justified  and  is  considered  the  true  one  to  pursue.  This  peculiar 
tendency  of  our  nature,  the  Bible  places  before  us  in  strong  and 
explicit  terms  in  the  following  language  :  "  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know  it  ?  " 
In  view  of  this  condition  of  things  the  formation  of  this  habit  is 
both  important  and  difficult. 

(6).  Notwithstanding  the  natural  difficulties  which  must  be 
encountered  in  forming  this  habit,  much  can  be  accomplished  if 
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the  effort  to  do  so  is  commenced  with  infancy.  There  is  a  degree 
of  simplicity  ajid  honesty  in  the  ordinary  child-life  that  makes  the 
formation  of  the  habit  possible.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  implied 
in  Christ's  statement  to  his  disciples  when  he  says,  **  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

(c).  The  demand  of  to-day  in  business  life,  in  political  life,  in 
church  life  and,  indeed,  in  family  life,  is  transparent  honesty 
in  our  dealings  with  ourselves  and  others.  This  demand  calls  for 
earnest  and  i-adical  efforts  to  cultivate  the  formation  of  this  habit 
in  the  family,  and  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

46.  The  habit  of  doing  with  all  our  might  whatever  our  intelligence 
and  conscience  may  approve  as  right, 

(a).  Half-heartedness  is  to  be  avoided  in  doing  everything,  but 
especially  so  in  matters  affecting  our  moral  character.  A  right 
act  or  a  right  course  of  conduct  should  not  be  discounted  by  the 
way  it  is  performed.  This,  however,  is  very  commonly  done. 
Men  reason  very  correctly  upon  the  most  of  moral  questions,  but 
they  act  as  if  they  did  not  believe  their  own  reasoning. 

(J).  Young  children  are  naturally  single  in  their  aims.  Their 
whole  energy  is  usually  applied  to  whatever  they  may  have  in 
hand.  They  differ  widely,  however,  in  natural  energy  or  force, 
but  whatever  they  may  possess  in  this  respect  is  readily  centered 
upon  what  claims  present  attention.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  mat- 
ters approved  by  the  intelligence  and  conscience.  Young  children 
are,  therefore,  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  form  this  habit. 
They  need  only  proper  guidance  upon  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers,  in  the  course  of  their  early  training,  to  convert  this 
natural  tendency  into  a  strong  and  useful  habit. 

(c).  The  importance  of  forming  this  habit  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. When  formed,  it  gives  character  and  power  to  everything 
undertaken.  It  secures  the  confidence  of  all  whom  we  may  seek 
to  serve  in  any  way.  It  even  disarms  the  criticism  of  those  who 
may  differ  widely  from  us  in  our  views  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  All  men  tacitly  approve  of  downright  earnestness  in 
executing  what  the  intelligence  and  conscience  recognize  as  right. 
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CHRISTINA,  ^UEBN  OF  SWEDEN. 

S.   L.  CLAYESf   BEDFORD,   QUE. 

QUEEN  CHRISTINA  of  Sweden  was  the  only  child  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  in  1632,  and  whose  death  made  her  a  queen  when  she  was 
not  yet  quite  six  years  old.     By  his  will  he  decreed  that  the  affairs 

'  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  managed  by  a  regency  composed  of 
five  high  otBcers  of  the  state  until  Christina  was  of  an  age  to 
assume  the  reins  of  power,  which  the  good  king  judged  she  would 
be  at  eighteen. 

Her  mother,  Maria  Eleanora,  the  widowed  queen,  gave  way 
upon  the  death  of  the  king  to  the  most  intemperate  transports  of 
grief.  She  passed  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  shut 
up  in  apartments  whose  windows  and  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling 
were  thickly  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  from  which  the  light  of 
day  was  most  carefully  excluded.  There,  in  the  dim  glimmering  of 
her  sparse  candles,  she  mourned  the  loss  of  her  husband,  giving 

•  expression  to  her  affliction  by  "  screams,  cries,  and  floods  of  weep- 
ing which  continued  day  and  night."  She  caused  the  heart  of  the 
king  to  be  enclosed  in  a  little  golden  box,  which  she  hung  at  the 
head  of  her  bed,  and  over  which  she  every  day  wept  and  groaned 
for  hours. 

Into  these  chambers  of  horrible  gloom  she  brought  her  little 
daughter  Christina,  keeping  the  child  beside  her  all  day  and  even 
obliging  her  to  share  her  bed  that  she  might  waken  her  at  night 
"  to  make  her  weep  with  her,  scream  with  her,  and  pass  her  life 
in  deepest  mourning."  Here  this  poor  child,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  "of  a  somewhat  nervous  organization,"  remained 
for  three  years,  or  until  she  was  nine  years  old ;  and  she,  per- 
haps, never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  these  terrible 
years. 

The  little  queen  was  at  last  rescued  from  this  doleful  life  and 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regents,  who  pursued  with  her  a  coui-se 

that  was  scarcely  less  ill-judged  than  that  of  her  mother  had  been. 

At  this  time  the  Swedish  nation  was  deplorably  lacking  in  all 

of  that  culture  which  can  be   acquired  from  books.     Even  the 
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aristocracy  was  sadly  ignorant.  "  Many  of  the  magistrates  were 
barely  able  to  write  their  own  names,  and  excellent  generals  could 
do  little  more."  But  the  people  had  an  almost  superstitious  ven- 
eration for  learning,  and  they  determined  that  their  sovereign 
should  have  every  advantage  which  could  be  reaped  from  the  pos- 
session of  so  mighty  an  amulet.  To  this  end  they  supplied  her 
with  an  abundance  of  tutors ;  a  commission  of  senatoi-s  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  learned  her  lessons  thor- 
oughly, and  she  had  to  pass  frequent  examinations  before  them  ; 
and  for  ten  years  all  Sweden  was  watching,  with  an  interest  that 
was  almost  feverish  in  its  eagerness,  for  bulletins  of  increase  in 
intellectual  acquirements  of  its  queen. 

The  poor  child  really  did  not  need  the  stimulant  of  all  this  urg- 
ing. She  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Her  strongest 
desire  appeared  to  be  that  she  might  know,  and  underetand. 
From  one  year's  end  to  another  her  work  went  on.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  her  mental  tension  was  never  for  a  moment  per- 
mitted to  relax.  She  forgot  to  eat,  she  deprived  herself  of  sleep 
in  furious,  breathless  pursuit  of  some  favorite  subject.  "She 
ceased  to  grow,  her  blood  was  always  at  fever  heat."  Nobody 
in  all  these  weary  years  ever  thought  to  give  the  little  girl  a  doll, 
and  if  they  had  she  would  probably  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  it.  But  she  read  and  spoke  eight  languages ;  could  cor- 
rect her  tutors  in  Greek  quotations  ;  was  appallingly  familiar  with 
the  philosophers ;  knew  her  catechism  by  heart,  and  could  quote 
Bible  verses  like  a  bishop.  Withal,  she  was  very  bright  and 
sparkling,  rippling  over  with  droll  conceits  and  witty  sayings. 

But  the  regimen  of  the  black  chamber,  followed  by  so  long  a 
season  of  unbroken  mental  tension  proved  almost  too  great  a  strain 
for  her  brain  to  bear.  Although  she  was  never  actually  insane 
her  wits  seemed  to  have  become  a  little  unsettled. 

She  delighted  in  masquerading  as  a  boy,  and  the  people  were 
ready  to  applaud  the  make-believe.  She  wore  her  hair  short  and 
unkempt;  she  went  about  with  soiled  hands  and  untidy  clothes. 
She  rode  like  a  trooper,  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  shot  with  a  better 
aim.  On  horseback  she  usually  chose  to  appear  in  a  man's  hat  and 
coat,  and  sometimes  even  his  trousers.  At  eighteen  she  was  declared 
to  be  of  age,  and  was  crowned,  not  queen,  but  king^  to  the  intense 
delight  of  her  subjects;  who,  when  they  saw  her  dashing  past 
upon  her  horse,  in  male  attire,  with  roughened,  flying  hair  and 
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sunburned  cheek,  almost  persuaded  themselves  that  she  was  truly 
what  she  looked  to  be,  a  boy  and  not  a  girl. 

The  manners  and  personal  habits  of  the  Swedes  were  at  this  time 
as  uncultured  as  their  intellects.  The  best  houses  were  simply 
whitewashed  and  their  furniture  was  rude  and  scant.  '^  At  meal- 
time a  canopy  was  stretched  above  the  table  that  spiders  and  their 
webs  might  not  drop  into  the  dishes  from  the  ceiling."  The  diet 
was  of  the  coarsest,  being  among  the  rich  composed  principally 
of  meats,  unskilfully  cooked  and  often  rechauffe,  while  even  at 
the  king's  table  pastry  and  sweets  were  nearly  unknown.  But  of 
drunkenness  there  was  no  stint.  Within  doors  the  boy-queen 
went  about  now  in  her  man's  jacket,  and  again  in  royal  robes,  but 
each  was  a  cover  for  tattered  underclothing ;  and  her  pretty  hands, 
which  were  her  greatest  beauty,  were  left  black  with  ink-stains 
and  sadly  begrimed  through  long  neglect. 

Christina  was  never  in  sympathy  with  her  people,  loyal  and 
devoted  though  they  were.  In  truth  she  cared  only  for  her 
studies,  and  surrounded  herself  with  clever  foreigners  who  ap- 
pealed to  her  through  her  intellectual  life.  The  time  which  she 
gave  to  the  governing  of  her  kingdom  was  as  brief  as  she  could 
make  it,  and  even  this  was  filched  from  "  her  bed,  her  toilet,  and 
her  meals.  She  came  at  last  to  sleep  but  three  hours,  to  dine  in  a 
rush,  to  comb  her  hair  but  once  a  week,  and  even  then  she  some- 
times put  it  off  for  a  week  longer;"  but  nothing  was  permitted  to 
curtail  the  time  devoted  to  her  books  and  her  clever  men. 

Her  court  circle  was  made  up  from  many  nations  but  all  were 
savants^  men  of  science,  or  men  of  letters,  and  their  presence  cost 
the  nation  vasts  sums  of  money  ;  so  also  did  the  "  collections  "  of 
the  Queen.  Her  library  was  reputed  the  finest  in  Europe.  It 
contained  of  manuscripts  alone,  more  than  eight  thousand.  Then 
she  had  picture  galleries  full  of  the  finest  paintings  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  works  of  the  old  masters,  —  coins,  medals,  stat- 
ues, nothing  came  amiss,  while  odd  things  and  curiosities  were 
her  chief  delight.  The  people  grew  chafed  at  the  foreign  follow- 
ing, and  fancied  that  to  it  they  were  indebted  for  the  extravagan- 
cies of  the  Queen.  In  the  mean  time  she  paid  $160,000  for  two 
manuscripts  and  her  subjects  were  dying  of  hunger. 

But,  although  dissatisfied,  the  nation  continued  loyal  and  Chris- 
tina paid  little  heed  to  their  remonstrances.  At  last  her  health 
began  to  fail.     She  had  frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  her  body 
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was  covered  with  boils ;  she  could  neither  eat,  nor  sleep ;  she 
became  badly  frightened,  and  then  it  was  that  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  doctor  named  Bourdelot.  He  took  away  her  books 
and  ordered  her  to  amuse  herself.  The  Queen  found  it  pleasant, 
and  her  health  improved  at  once.  She  danced,  frolicked,  and  ran 
wild  ;  she  kicked  her  dictionaries  and  learned  treatises  in  the  air  ; 
forgot  herself  in  romping  games,  and  was  as  intemperate  in  her 
play  as  she  had  been  in  study. 

She  first  treated  the  savants  with  marked  insolence,  and  then 
she  gave  them  their  cangS,  The  nation  was  aghast,  thinking  she 
had  gone  mad.  They  loudly  objected  to  Dr.  Bourdelot,  at  whose 
door  they  felt  the  mischief  now  lay.  Christina  at  length  yielded 
to  the  threatening  growlings  of  her  people  and  dismissed  Bourde- 
lot. She  went  farther.  She  packed  up  her  treasures  —  she  called 
together  her  Senate,  and  announced  her  intention  of  abdicating 
the  throne  in  favor  of  Charles  Gustavus. 

The  nation,  tender-hearted  to  the  last,  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  tried  to  dissuade 
her.  They  wept  during  the  ceremony  of  abdication.  But  all  in 
vain.  She  even  paraded  the  glee  with  which  her  perverse  heart 
was  filled  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them.  But,  in  spite  of  all, 
her  people  did  not  deny  her  the  immense  sums  of  money  she  de- 
manded ;  and  they  made  ready  a  fleet  to  take  her  wherever  she 
chose  to  go. 

In  the  meantime,  rumors  had  reached  Christina's  ears  —  there 
were  mutterings  in  the  air,  to  the  end  that  these  great  revenues 
which  the  nation  had  granted  her  ought  to  be  spent  in  Sweden. 
She  was  determined  that  she  would  risk  nothing,  and  incontinent- 
ly ran  away.  The  nation  had  prepared  a  royal  departure ;  she 
fled  like  a  detected  imposter,  with  undignified  secrecy  and  speed  ; 
but  she  managed,  withal,  to  carry  off  her  treasures.  Indeed,  she 
accomplished  this  so  thoroughly  that  Charles  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  found  nothing  left  in  the  palace  but  two  carpets  and  an  old 
bedstead. 

She  cut  off  her  hair,  put  on  men's  clothes,  shouldered  a  gun, 
and  said  she  was  going  to  join  the  army  of  Cond6.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared, and  for  a  while  nothing  further  was  known  of  her  than 
that,  while  the  royal  fleet  was  awaiting  her,  she  had  slipped  away 
from  another  port,  and  gone  nobody  could  say  where. 

And  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  gave  up  the  rdle  of 
royalty,  and  ceased  to  be  a  queen. 
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EDITORIAL, 

SOME  of  our  educational  journals  are  giving  prominence  to  the 
statement  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
regard  to  the  relative  expense  of  educating  the  negroes  in  that  state.  It 
seems  that  the  state  receives  from  this  class  of  its  citizens  somewhat 
over  $icx>,C)00  annually  from  all  sources  of  taxation  and  expends  for 
negro  public  schools  a  little  over  $3cx),cxx).  The  commonwealth 
receives  from  its  white  citizens  $2,836,000,  and  appropriates  $588,000. 
But  the  Virginia  statistician  adds  to  the  amount  expended  for  schooling 
each  race,  the  criminal  expenses  of  each  ;  which  seem  to  be  four  times 
the  cost  for  the  negroes  that  it  is  for  the  whites.  In  this  way  he 
demonstrates  that  "  the  negro  pays  nothing  towards  his  education  in 
the  state,"  and  the  great  "  generosity  "  of  the  new  Dominion  is  thereby 
published  to  the  world  ;  apparently  with  the  endorsement  of  northern 
educational  journalism.  But  our  good  Virginia  colonel  seems  to 
entirely  mistake  the  function  of  the  American  common  school,  which 
is,  by  just  this  sort  of  expenditure,  to  rid  the  state  of  that  semi- 
barbarism  we  call  by  the  smooth-sounding  name — Illiteracy.  If  a 
minority  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are  now  costing  the  state,  for  crime, 
six  times  as  much,  annually,  as  the  majority,  it  is  because  for  almost 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  vears,  the  state  devoted  itself  to  the  business  of 
developing  a  great  class  of  people  who  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by 
a  military  organization  of  society.  Having  ex|>endcd  the  wealth  of  a 
whole  generation,  with  enormous  loss  of  valuable  lives,  and  the  dfsrup* 
tion  of  its  territory,  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  the  new  Vir- 
ginia of  iS7otook  down  the  plan  of  Thomas  Jeflerson  from  the  wall 
where  it  had  been  hanging  for  a  century,  and  has  since  been  working 
with  a  most  intelligent  eye  to  enlightcMi  self-interest  in  the  education  of 
all  its  children  and  youth.  Dr.  Rufiher  showed,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
tliat  the  money  spent  in  Virginia  in  the  first  ten  years  for  educating  the 
negro  had  come  back,  more  than  two-fold,  in  his  increased  value  as  a 
laborer  and  a  citizen.  The  figures  quoted  are  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment for  investing  double  the  present  amount  in  the  basement  story. 
When  our  Bourbon  friends  in  Virginia,  happily  becoming  less  numer- 
ous every  year,  can  be  made  to  understand  the  wisdom  and  good  policy 
of  abolishing  the  illiteracy  of  both  races  which  is  to-day  the  bottom 
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curse  of  their  commonwealth  ;  cease  parading  the  shrewdest  business 
done  in  their  state  as  a  '*  sacrifice  by  the  superior  race  " ;  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  obvious  fact  that  every  northern  state  expends  on 
its  lower  class  a  sum  hugely  disproportioned  to  what  it  receives  in 
taxation,  looking  to  the  steady  uplift  of  every  interest  in  society  as  its 
ultimate  reward,  we  shall  hear  less  of  this  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  negro. 

SUPERINTENDENT  BALLIET,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  a 
recent  report  concerning  the  free  supply  of  text-books  for  the 
public  schools,  puts  in  a  needful  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  free  libraries  and  school  books  to  weaken  the  "  book- 
buying  instinct."  lie  says  truly; — "we  depend  so  much  on  free 
public  libraries,  and  '  free  books,'  here  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  depend  on  these  sources  too  much,  and  not  collect  private 
libraries  to  the  extent  that  I  think  is  desirable."  No  factor  in  education 
is  more  important  than  the  ownership  of  a  collection,  however  small, 
of  good  books.  Nobody  excepting  an  expert,  for  expert  reasons,  reads 
a  borrowed  book,  at  first,  with  the  same  intense  interest,  or  returns  to 
it  again  and  again,  making  it  a  companion  for  life,  as  he  uses  the 
library  whose  very  presence  in  his  home  is  a  silent  university.  We 
suppose,  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  children  are  permitted  to  buy 
school  books  of  the  state,  if  they  desire.  Every  teacher  should  instruct 
the  children  to  save  every  book  and  picture,  including  the  school  books 
from  the  primer  up,  and  make  that  collection  the  corner-stone  of  a 
library,  growing  with  every  year.  At  the  present  astonishingly  cheap 
price  of  standard  authors,  there  are  few  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  get 
together  a  respectable  little  collection  by  their  majority ;  and,  as  the 
years  go  on,  enlarge  it  to  a  real  library.  Many  of  the  best  people  in 
the  country  recall,  as  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  their  early  life,  the 
long  saving  that  on  some  red-letter  day  brought  to  the  little  book-shelf 
the  long  coveted  author,  henceforth  to  become  one  of  the  dearest 
inmates  of  the  home.  If  we  let  the  "book-buying  instinct,"  and  the 
idea  of  self-help  and  personal  sacrifice  in  connection  with  education, 
die  out  of  the  coming  generation,  we  shall  inflict  a  positive  disaster 
upon  American  civilization. 

THE  management  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  finally 
been  persuaded,  afler  a  singular  resistance  through  a  whole 
working  year,  to  build  a  separate  structure,  in  a  good  location,  at  the 
cost  of  $150,000,  for  the  educational  exhibit.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  this,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  great  Fair,  from  the  first, 
has  been  a  provoking  mixture  of  indifterence,  personal  intrigue  and,  in 
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some  of  its  members,  an  almost  brutal  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  The  wholly  inadequate  space 
assigned  at  last,  as  the  months  went  on,  dwindled,  until  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cold  shoulder  was  to  be  given  to  the  children 
in  the  interest  of  a  dazzling  display  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  collection  of  "  curios"  from  all 
round  the  world.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  education  can  "  double 
its  fists  "  on  an  emergency  and  compel  such  a  powerful  organization  as 
the  official  heads  at  Chicago  to  do  a  handsome  thing.  Now  that  the 
Pope  has  counseled  a  thorough  exhibition  of  the  Catholic  educational 
interests  (*'  Catholic  "  we  suppose,  because  it  insists  on  separation, 
from  the  cradle  to  state  prison  and  the  grave,  in  every  vital  interest  and 
emergency  of  life),  there  will  be  a  rush  for  the  front  seat  by  the  enter- 
prising managers  of  this  sectarian  interest.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
state  authorities  to  close  up  and  "jointly  and  severally"  to  demand 
ample  space  for  the  American  system  of  universal  education  ;  insisting 
that  the  American  people  shall  take  the  head  of  the  table,  with,  of 
course,  a  fair  show  for  every  good  system  of  schooling. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  educational  litera- 
ture is  the  noble  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  and  read  by  Dr.  Green  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body,  in  New  York,  October  12th,  by  the  venerable  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  first  the  president  of  the  organization. 
It  would  be  well  to  print  it  as  "  supplementary  reading  "  for  the  school 
children  of  every  state  not  only  of  the  South,  where  this  great  fund 
has  been  distributed,  but  in  the  North  which  has  never  been  half  aware 
of  the  great  part  its  distribution  has  played  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
people's  common  school  in  the  South.  There  could  be  no  better 
observance  of  our  memorial  year  than  a  generous  addition  of  several 
millions  to  this,  beyond  question,  the  most  beneficent  in  its  purpose, 
the  most  wisely  administered  and  most  fruitful  in  its  outcome,  of  all 
similar  gifts  in  modern  times.  Well  may  Mr.  Winthrop  declare ;  — 
"  I  look  back  on  the  ^we  and  twenty  years  during  which  I  have  presided 
over  this  trust,  and  given  my  best  thoughts  and  my  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  its  administration,  as  the  most  satisfactory,  if  not  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous,  service  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  render  to  my 
country  during  the  more  than  eighty-three  years  of  my  life.  I  say, 
service  to  my  country  ;  for  the  cause  of  education,  wherever  it  is  prose- 
cuted, and  under  whatever  auspices  promoted,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
cause  of  the  whole  country." 
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SADLY  we  chronicle  the  calling  away  from  earth,  to  join  "the 
celestial  choir  invisible,"  of  another  of  earth's  sweetest  singers, 
who  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  generation  to  make 
the  world  a  place  of  harmonies,  and  to  make  life  worth  living.  The 
poetry  of  Tennyson  is  like  the  music  of  Beethoven,  or  Mendelsshon,  or 
Wagner,  not  only  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  purify  the  imagi- 
nation but  also  to  awaken  thought  and  create  in  the  mind  true  and 
adequate  conceptions  of  life  and  duty.  Tennyson  has  had  a  great 
influence  over  young,  growing  minds  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  dis- 
placing evil  images  with  pure  and  healthful  conceptions,  awakening 
latent  intellectual  powers  and  implanting  noble  ambitions  in  the  souls 
of  multitudes  of  his  student  disciples.  Probably  he  has  been  more 
widely  and  thoughtfully  read  by  the  class  specified  than  any  other  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  who  gains  the  ear  of  the  youth  of  any 
age  gains  all.  Tennyson  has  taught  the  age  many  lessons.  He  has 
^iven  us  a  sweet  and  noble  conception  of  woman : 

*'  No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being  far, 
All  dipt  in  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise;" 

a  pure  ideal  of  true  marriage,  in  which  the  woman  shall 

"  Set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers, 
******* 

Distinct  in  individualities  "; 

an  example  of  unshaken  faith  in  man's  immortality : 

**  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  " ; 

and  a  clear  vision  of  the  reality  and  fullness  of  God  : 

'*That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  places  made  vacant  by  the  deaths  of  Whittier  and  Tennyson  can 
never  be  filled,  but  such  lives  are  cumulative.  The  world's  life  is 
enriched  by  them.  Though  the  singers  are  flown  we  have  their  pure 
lives,  their  noble  thoughts,  their  sweet  songs,  and  these  will  be  to  all 
mankind  an  enduring  inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

THIRD    MONTHLY    SYLLABUS 

PREPARED  BT  DR.  CHAS.   J.   MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,   SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

MEMBERS  desiring  to  present  written  work  that  shall  entitle 
them  to  the  annual  certificate  and  final  diploma  of  the  Circle 
must  begin  with  the  first  month's  syllabus.  Hence  to  all  members 
who  enclose  the  registration  fee  in  making  application  for  membership. 
Education  is  mailed  beginning  with  the  September  issue.  Every  sub- 
scriber is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  correspondence  member  upon  filling  out 
the  registration  blank.  Written  work  should  be  mailed  direct  to  the 
Secretary  and  not  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  93  to  118. 

EDUCATION    IN    THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

1 .  What  educational  errors  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 

asceticism  ? 

2.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  matter  and  method  in  the 

Monastic  schools? 

3.  What   were   the   distinctive    purposes    of   the   Cathedral 

schools  and  of  the  Parochial  schools? 

4.  What  relation  did  the  latter  bear  to  the  present  system  of 

Parochial  schools? 

5.  What  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  Knightly  educa- 

tion ? 

6.  What  elements  of  our  modern  public  school  system  may 

we  trace  in  the  Burgher  schools? 

7.  How  did  the  Crusades  tend  to  the  awakening  of  scientific 

thought? 

S.     What  influence  did  the  Mohammedan  schools  exert  in  the 
educational  progress  of  Europe  ? 

9.     What  was  the  original  constitution  and  purpose  of  the 
Universities? 

II.     Baldw^in's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  71  to  104. 

I.     self-consciousness. 

I.     Discuss  the  difl^erences  between  sense-perception  and  con- 
scious-perception. 
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2.  Do  you  prefer  this  latter  term,  or  some  other,  for  the  cog- 

nition of  the  mind's  own  states  and  acts,  and  why  ? 

3.  When  in  the  school  course  should  there  be  direct  effort  to 

develop  the  power  of  perceiving  the  states  and  acts  of 
the  mind? 

4.  Of  what  particular   value  to  the  teacher  is  the  habit  of 

considering  percepts  of  self-consciousness  ? 

II.       INTUITION. 

1.  Noumena  and  Phenomena. 

2.  Noumenat  percepts  defined. 

3.  State  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Laws  in  his 

defining  of  intuition  as  a  faculty  simple  in  nature  but 
complex  in  function. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.    Pages  54  to  69. 

ELEMENTS    OF   GROWTH    IN    SCHOOL   LIFE. 

A.  Self-activity  as  the  mode  of  acquisition  of  both  knowledge 

and  power. 

B.  Language- work,  in  conversation,  in  reading  and  in  writing 

as  a  fundamental  instrument  in  education. 

c.  Number-work,  for  practical  use  and  for  ability  and  skill  in 
reasoning. 

D.  Objects  and  drawings,  sense-training,  the  elements  of  man- 

ual training. 

E.  Geography- work,    developed    through     observation     and 

reflection. 

F.  Intellectual  culture,  the  motive  of  the  public  school,  result- 

ing in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
and  in  the  ability  to  direct  them  aright. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  172  to  21S. 

THE    PORT-ROYALISTS. 

1.  Purpose  and  method  of  Saint  Cyran's  "Little  Schools." 

2.  Actual  results  of  English  Public-school  influences  as  op- 

posed to  Saint  Cyran*s  theory. 

3.  Port- Royalists'  restoration    of  the    mother-tongue  as   the 

subject  matter  of  elementary  instructipn. 

4.  Literature-study  as  distinguished  from  grammar-study  of 

Latin  and  Greek. 

5.  Logic,  or  the  Act  of  Thinking. 

6.  The  principles  set  forth  in  the  pedagogic  writings  of  the 

Port- Royalists. 

SOME    ENGLISH    WRITERS    BEFORE    LOCKE. 

I .  Francis  Bacon  :  First  great  leader  of  the  realists^  of  those 
who  sought  to  know  the  facts  of  nature  rather  than  the 
thoughts  of  man. 
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2.  Charles  Hoole :    "  one  of  the   pioneer  educators   of  his 

century." 

3.  Dury  and  Petty  :  extending  the  doctrines  o(  realism, 

4.  Milton  :  elevating  the  moral  nature  to  the  first  place  in  his 

theory  of  a  complete  education. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  104  to  135. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  jour  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  feasibility  of  requiring  thorough  and  complete  mastery 

of  subject  matter  before  admitting  students  to  the  Nor- 
mal School,  and  then  confining  the  latter  course  to  Ped- 
agogics and  Didactics  with  practice  teaching. 

2.  The  provision  of  special  instruction  for  teachers  actively 

engaged  in  class-room  work. 

3.  The  teaching  of  science  without  a  text-book. 

4.  The  educational  value  of  instruction  in  sewing,  embroidery, 

etc. 

5.  The   value   of  a   series   of   drawing   exercises   developed 

directly  from  the  Circle  with  inscribed  straight  and 
curved  lines,  aside  from  their  application  to  needle- 
work. 

VI.  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  ov  Education.     Pages  45  to  51. 

THE    LIMITS    OF    EDUCATION. 

A.  The  subjective  limit:  the  natural  endowment  of  the  indi- 

vidual pupil. 

B.  The  objective  limit:  the  means  of  education  available  in  a 

given  case. 

c.     The  absolute  limit:  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  to  carry 
on  his  own  culture. 

VII.  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.      Pages  85  to  133. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS    AND    DIRECTION'S    PERTAINING 

TO    THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 


Begin  where  the  pupil  is  found. 

Form  the  habit  of  locating  every  place  or  feature  men- 
tioned in  study. 
Associate  geographical  facts  with  all  history  study. 
Cultivate  and  direct  the  forces  of  curiosity  and  imagination. 

Begin  map  work  with  the  representation  of  localities  actu- 
ally observed. 

Let  much  molding  and  drawing  precede  verbal  descrip- 
tion, to  secure  the  understanding  of  maps. 
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7.  Make   much    use  of   geography-knowledge   in   language- 

training. 

8.  Encourage  much  reading  of  descriptions,  travels,  novels, 

etc. 

9.  Mold  and  draw  maps  to  definite  scales. 

10.     Give  direct  attention  to  observed  phenomena. 


Of  the  papers  submitted  upon  the  first  month's  syllabus,  the  two  best 
have  come  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  first 
is  comprised  in  twenty-six  pages  of  well  written  matter,  the  second  in 
sixty-three  pages.  The  writer  of  the  first  cites  the  following  authori- 
ties as  consulted  in  connection  with  the  first  three  books.  Other 
authorities  are  cited  with  Qiiick*s  Educational  Reformers. 

1.  Painter's  History  of  Education. 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Joseph  Payne's  Lectures  on  Education. 

Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy.     Tr.  by  \V.  H.  Payne. 
Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.     '88-'89.     Vol.  I. 
Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 
Cyclopedia  Articles  on  Socrates. 
RoUin's  Ancient  History. 

2.  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Stewart's  Philosophy. 

Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 

3.  James's  Psychology. 

Spalding  on  Instinct  in  MacMillan's  Magazine. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Ribot's  Heredity. 

Sully's  Mind. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species. 

4.  Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 
Welch's  Teachers'  Psychology. 
Spencer's  First  Principles. 

Gage's  Physics. 
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sunburned  cheek,  almost  persuaded  themselves  that  she  was  truly 
what  she  looked  to  be,  a  boy  and  not  a  girl. 

The  manners  and  personal  habits  of  the  Swedes  were  at  this  time 
as  uncultured  as  their  intellects.  The  best  houses  were  simply 
whitewashed  and  their  furniture  was  rude  and  scant.  ^^  At  meal- 
time a  canopy  was  stretched  above  the  table  that  spiders  and  their 
webs  might  not  drop  into  the  dishes  from  the  ceiling."  The  diet 
was  of  the  coarsest,  being  among  the  rich  composed  principally 
of  meats,  unskilfully  cooked  and  often  rechauflf^,  while  even  at 
the  king's  table  pastry  and  sweets  were  nearly  unknown.  But  of 
drunkenness  there  was  no  stint.  Within  doors  the  boy-queen 
went  about  now  in  her  man's  jacket,  and  again  in  royal  robes,  but 
each  was  a  cover  for  tattered  underclothing ;  and  her  pretty  hands, 
which  were  her  greatest  beauty,  were  left  black  with  ink-stains 
and  sadly  begrimed  through  long  neglect. 

Christina  was  never  in  sympathy  with  her  people,  loyal  and 
devoted  though  they  were.  In  truth  she  cared  only  for  her 
studies,  and  surrounded  herself  with  clever  foreigners  who  ap- 
pealed to  her  through  her  intellectual  life.  The  time  which  she 
gave  to  the  governing  of  her  kingdom  was  as  brief  as  she  could 
make  it,  and  even  this  was  filched  from  "  her  bed,  her  toilet,  and 
her  meals.  She  came  at  last  to  sleep  but  three  hours,  to  dine  in  a 
rush,  to  comb  her  hair  but  once  a  week,  and  even  then  she  some- 
times put  it  off  for  a  week  longer ;"  but  nothing  was  permitted  to 
curtail  the  time  devoted  to  her  books  and  her  clever  men. 

Her  court  circle  was  made  up  from  many  nations  but  all  were 
savants^  men  of  science,  or  men  of  letters,  and  their  presence  cost 
the  nation  vasts  sums  of  money ;  so  also  did  the  "  collections  "  of 
the  Queen.  Her  library  was  reputed  the  finest  in  Europe.  It 
contained  of  manuscripts  alone,  more  than  eight  thousand.  Then 
she  had  picture  galleries  full  of  the  finest  paintings  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  works  of  the  old  masters,  —  coins,  medals,  stat- 
ues, nothing  came  amiss,  while  odd  things  and  curiosities  were 
her  chief  delight.  The  people  grew  chafed  at  the  foreign  follow- 
ing, and  fancied  that  to  it  they  were  indebted  for  the  extravagan- 
cies of  the  Queen.  In  the  mean  time  she  paid  f  160,000  for  two 
manuscripts  and  her  subjects  were  dying  of  hunger. 

But,  although  dissatisfied,  the  nation  continued  loyal  and  Chris- 
tina paid  little  heed  to  their  remonstrances.  At  last  her  health 
began  to  fail.     She  had  frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  her  body 
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was  covered  with  boils ;  she  could  neither  eat,  nor  sleep ;  she 
became  badly  frightened,  and  then  it  was  that  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  doctor  named  Bourdelot.  He  took  away  her  books 
and  ordered  her  to  amuse  herself.  The  Queen  found  it  pleasant, 
and  her  health  improved  at  once.  She  danced,  frolicked,  and  ran 
wild ;  she  kicked  her  dictionaries  and  learned  treatises  in  the  air  ; 
forgot  herself  in  romping  games,  and  was  as  intemperate  in  her 
play  as  she  had  been  in  study. 

She  first  treated  the  savants  with  marked  insolence,  and  then 
she  gave  them  their  congS,  The  nation  was  aghast,  thinking  she 
had  gone  mad.  They  loudly  objected  to  Dr.  Bourdelot,  at  whose 
door  they  felt  the  mischief  now  lay.  Christina  at  length  yielded 
to  the  threatening  growlings  of  her  people  and  dismissed  Bourde- 
lot. She  went  farther.  She  packed  up  her  treasures  —  she  called 
together  her  Senate,  and  announced  her  intention  of  abdicating 
the  throne  in  favor  of  Charles  Gustavus. 

The  nation,  tender-hearted  to  the  last,  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  tried  to  dissuade 
her.  They  wept  during  the  ceremony  of  abdication.  But  all  in 
vain.  She  even  paraded  the  glee  with  which  her  perverse  heart 
was  filled  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them.  But,  in  spite  of  all, 
her  people  did  not  deny  her  the  immense  sums  of  money  she  de- 
manded ;  and  they  made  ready  a  fleet  to  take  her  wherever  she 
chose  to  go. 

In  the  meantime,  rumors  had  reached  Christina's  ears  —  there 
were  mutterings  in  the  air,  to  the  end  that  these  great  revenues 
which  the  nation  had  granted  her  ought  to  be  spent  in  Sweden. 
She  was  determined  that  she  would  risk  nothing,  and  incontinent- 
ly ran  away.  The  nation  had  prepared  a  royal  departure  \  she 
fled  like  a  detected  imposter,  with  undignified  secrecy  and  speed  ; 
but  she  managed,  withal,  to  carry  off  her  treasures.  Indeed,  she 
accomplished  this  so  thoroughly  that  Charles  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  found  nothing  left  in  the  palace  but  two  carpets  and  an  old 
bedstead. 

She  cut  off  her  hair,  put  on  men's  clothes,  shouldered  a  gun, 
and  said  she  was  going  to  join  the  army  of  Cond6.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared, and  for  a  while  nothing  further  was  known  of  her  than 
that,  while  the  royal  fleet  was  awaiting  her,  she  had  slipped  away 
from  another  port,  and  gone  nobody  could  say  where. 

And  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  gave  up  the  rdle  of 
royalty,  and  ceased  to  be  a  queen. 
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EDITORIAL. 

SOME  of  our  educational  journals  are  giving  prominence  to  the 
statement  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
regard  to  the  relative  expense  of  educating  the  negroes  in  that  state.  It 
seems  that  the  state  receives  from  this  class  of  its  citizens  somewhat 
over  $icx),ooo  annually  from  all  sources  of  taxation  and  expends  for 
negro  public  schools  a  little  over  $300,000.  The  commonwealth 
receives  from  its  white  citizens  $2,836,000,  and  appropriates  $588,000. 
But  the  Virginia  statistician  adds  to  the  amount  expended  for  schooling 
each  race,  the  criminal  expenses  of  each  ;  which  seem  to  be  four  times 
the  cost  for  the  negroes  that  it  is  for  the  whites.  In  this  way  he 
demonstrates  that  "the  negro  pays  nothing  towards  his  education  in 
the  state,"  and  the  great  "  generosity  "  of  the  new  Dominion  is  thereby 
published  to  the  world  ;  apparently  with  the  endorsement  of  northern 
educational  journalism.  But  our  good  Virginia  colonel  seems  to 
entirely  mistake  the  function  of  the  American  common  school,  which 
is,  by  just  this  sort  of  expenditure,  to  rid  the  state  of  that  semi- 
barbarism  we  call  by  the  smooth-sounding  name — Illiteracy.  If  a 
minority  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are  now  costing  the  state,  for  crime, 
six  times  as  much,  annually,  as  the  majority,  it  is  because  for  almost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  state  devoted  itself  to  the  business  of 
developing  a  great  class  of  people  who  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by 
a  military  organization  of  society.  Having  expended  the  wealth  of  a 
whole  generation,  with  enormous  loss  of  valuable  lives,  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  its  territory,  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  the  new  Vir- 
ginia of  1870  took  down  the  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from  the  wall 
where  it  had  been  hanging  for  a  century,  and  has  since  been  working 
with  a  most  intelligent  eye  to  enlighten  self-interest  in  the  education  of 
all  its  children  and  youth.  Dr.  RufTner  showed,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
that  the  money  spent  in  Virginia  in  the  first  ten  years  for  educating  the 
negro  had  come  back,  more  than  two-fold,  in  his  increased  value  as  a 
laborer  and  a  citizen.  The  figures  quoted  are  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment for  investing  double  the  present  amount  in  the  basement  story. 
When  our  Bourbon  friends  in  Virginia,  happily  becoming  less  numer- 
ous every  year,  can  be  made  to  understand  the  wisdom  and  good  policy 
of  abolishing  the  illiteracy  of  both  races  which  is  to-day  the  bottom 
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curse  of  their  commonwealth  ;  cease  parading  the  shrewdest  business 
done  in  their  state  as  a  '*  sacrifice  by  the  superior  race  ";  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  obvious  fact  that  every  northern  state  expends  on 
its  lower  class  a  sum  hugely  disproportioned  to  what  it  receives  in 
taxation,  looking  to  the  steady  uplift  of  every  interest  in  society  as  its 
ultimate  reward,  we  shall  hear  less  of  this  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  negro. 

SUPERINTENDENT  BALLIET,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  a 
recent  report  concerning  the  free  supply  of  text-books  for  the 
public  schools,  puts  in  a  needful  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  free  libraries  and  school  books  to  weaken  the  ''  book- 
buying  instinct."  He  says  truly; — "we  depend  so  much  on  free 
public  libraries,  and  '  free  books,'  here  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  depend  on  these  sources  too  much,  and  not  collect  private 
libraries  to  the  extent  that  I  think  is  desirable."  No  factor  in  education 
is  more  important  than  the  ownership  of  a  collection,  however  small, 
of  good  books.  Nobody  excepting  an  expert,  for  expert  reasons,  reads 
a  borrowed  book,  at  first,  with  the  same  intense  interest,  or  returns  to 
it  again  and  again,  making  it  a  companion  for  life,  as  he  uses  the 
library  whose  very  presence  in  his  home  is  a  silent  university.  We 
suppose,  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  children  are  permitted  to  buy 
school  books  of  the  state,  if  they  desire.  Every  teacher  should  instruct 
the  children  to  save  every  book  and  picture,  including  the  school  books 
from  the  primer  up,  and  make  that  collection  the  corner-stone  of  a 
library,  growing  with  every  year.  At  the  present  astonishingly  cheap 
price  of  standard  authors,  there  are  few  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  get 
together  a  respectable  little  collection  by  their  majority;  and,  as  the 
years  go  on,  enlarge  it  to  a  real  library.  Many  of  the  best  people  in 
the  country  recall,  as  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  their  early  life,  the 
long  saving  that  on  some  red-letter  day  brought  to  the  little  book-shelf 
the  long  coveted  author,  henceforth  to  become  one  of  the  dearest 
inmates  of  the  home.  If  we  let  the  "book-buying  instinct,"  and  the 
idea  of  self-help  and  personal  sacrifice  in  connection  with  education, 
die  out  of  the  coming  generation,  we  shall  inflict  a  positive  disaster 
upon  American  civilization. 

THE  management  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  finally 
been  persuaded,  after  a  singular  resistance  through  a  whole 
working  year,  to  build  a  separate  structure,  in  a  good  location,  at  the 
cost  of  $150,000,  for  the  educational  exhibit.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  this,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  great  Fair,  from  the  first, 
has  been  a  provoking  mixture  of  indifterence,  personal  intrigue  and,  in 
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some  of  its  members,  an  almost  brutal  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  The  wholly  inadequate  space 
assigned  at  last,  as  the  months  went  on,  dwindled,  until  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cold  shoulder  was  to  be  given  to  the  children 
in  the  interest  of  a  dazzling  display  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  collection  of  "  curios"  from  all 
round  the  world.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  education  can  "double 
its  fists  "  on  an  emergency  and  compel  such  a  powerful  organization  as 
the  official  heads  at  Chicago  to  do  a  handsome  thing.  Now  that  the 
Pope  has  counseled  a  thorough  exhibition  of  the  Catholic  educational 
interests  ("  Catholic "  we  suppose,  because  it  insists  on  separation, 
from  the  cradle  to  state  prison  and  the  grave,  in  every  vital  interest  and 
emergency  of  life),  there  will  be  a  rush  for  the  front  seat  by  the  enter- 
prising managers  of  this  sectarian  interest.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
state  authorities  to  close  up  and  "jointly  and  severally"  to  demand 
ample  space  for  the  American  system  of  universal  education ;  insisting 
that  the  American  people  shall  take  the  head  of  the  table,  with,  of 
course,  a  fair  show  for  every  good  system  of  schooling. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  educational  litera- 
ture is  the  noble  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  and  read  by  Dr.  Green  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body,  in  New  York,  October  12th,  by  the  venerable  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  first  the  president  of  the  organization. 
It  would  be  well  to  print  it  as  "  supplementary  reading  "  for  the  school 
children  of  every  state  not  only  of  the  South,  where  this  great  fund 
has  been  distributed,  but  in  the  North  which  has  never  been  half  aware 
of  the  great  part  its  distribution  has  played  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
people's  common  school  in  the  South.  There  could  be  no  better 
observance  of  our  memorial  year  than  a  generous  addition  of  several 
millions  to  this,  beyond  question,  the  most  beneficent  in  its  purpose, 
the  most  wisely  administered  and  most  fruitful  in  its  outcome,  of  all 
similar  gifts  in  modern  times.  Well  may  Mr.  Winthrop  declare ;  — 
"  I  look  back  on  the  fiwe  and  twenty  years  during  which  I  have  presided 
over  this  trust,  and  given  my  best  thoughts  and  my  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  its  administration,  as  the  most  satisfactory,  if  not  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous,  service  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  render  to  my 
country  during  the  more  than  eighty-three  years  of  my  life.  I  say, 
service  to  my  country  ;  for  the  cause  of  education,  wherever  it  is  prose- 
cuted, and  under  whatever  auspices  promoted,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
cause  of  the  whole  country." 
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SADLY  we  chronicle  the  calling  away  from  earth,  to  join  '*the 
celestial  choir  invisible,"  of  another  of  earth's  sweetest  singers, 
who  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  generation  to  make 
the  world  a  place  of  harmonies,  and  to  make  life  worth  living.  The 
poetry  of  Tennyson  is  like  the  music  of  Beethoven,  or  Mendelsshon,  or 
Wagner,  not  only  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  purify  the  imagi- 
nation but  also  to  awaken  thought  and  create  in  the  mind  true  and 
adequate  conceptions  of  life  and  duty.  Tennyson  has  had  a  great 
influence  over  young,  growing  minds  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  dis- 
placing evil  images  with  pure  and  healthful  conceptions,  awakening 
latent  intellectual  powers  and  implanting  noble  ambitions  in  the  souls 
of  multitudes  of  his  student  disciples.  Probably  he  has  been  more 
widely  and  thoughtfully  read  by  the  class  specified  than  any  other  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  who  gains  the  ear  of  the  youth  of  any 
age  gains  all.  Tennyson  has  taught  the  age  many  lessons.  He  has 
:given  us  a  sweet  and  noble  conception  of  woman : 

"  No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being  far, 
All  dipt  in  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise;" 

■a  pure  ideal  of  true  marriage,  in  which  the  woman  shall 

"  Set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers, 
******* 

Distinct  in  individualities  *'; 

an  example  of  unshaken  faith  in  man's  immortality : 

**  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  " ; 

and  a  clear  vision  of  the  reality  and  fullness  of  God : 

^*  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  places  made  vacant  by  the  deaths  of  Whittier  and  Tennyson  can 
never  be  filled,  but  such  lives  are  cumulative.  The  world's  life  is 
enriched  by  them.  Though  the  singers  are  flown  we  have  their  pure 
lives,  their  noble  thoughts,  their  sweet  songs,  and  these  will  be  to  all 
mankind  an  enduring  inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

THIRD    MONTHLY    SYLLABUS 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.   J.   MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,   SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

MEMBERS  desiring  to  present  written  work  that  shall  entitle 
them  to  the  annual  certificate  and  final  diploma  of  the  Circle 
must  begin  with  the  first  month's  syllabus.  Hence  to  all  members 
who  enclose  the  registration  fee  in  making  application  for  membership, 
Education  is  mailed  beginning  with  the  September  issue.  Every  sub- 
scriber is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  correspondence  member  upon  filling  out 
the  registration  blank.  Written  work  should  be  mailed  direct  to  the 
Secretary  and  not  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  93  to  118. 

EDUCATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

1 .  What  educational  errors  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 

asceticism  } 

2.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  matter  and  method  in  the 

Monastic  schools? 

3.  What   were   the   distinctive    purposes    of    the   Cathedral 

schools  and  of  the  Parochial  schools  ? 

4.  What  relation  did  the  latter  bear  to  the  present  system  of 

Parochial  schools? 

5.  What  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  Knightly  educa- 

tion? 

6.  What  elements  of  our  modern  public  school  system  may 

we  trace  in  the  Burgher  schools? 

7.  How  did  the  Crusades  tend  to  the  awakening  of  scientific 

thought  ? 

8.  What  influence  did  the  Mohammedan  schools  exert  in  the 

educational  progress  of  Europe  ? 

9.  What  was  the  original  constitution  and  purpose  of  the 

Universities? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  71  to  104. 

I.     self-consciousness. 

I.     Discuss  the  difierences  between  sense-perception  and  con- 
scious-perception . 
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2.  Do  you  prefer  this  latter  term,  or  some  other,  for  the  cog- 

nition of  the  mind's  own  states  and  acts,  and  why? 

3.  When  in  the  school  course  should  there  be  direct  effort  to 

develop  the  power  of  perceiving  the  states  and  acts  of 
the  mind? 

4.  Of  what  particular   value  to  the  teacher  is  the  habit  of 

considering  percepts  of  self-consciousness? 

II.       INTUITION. 

1.  Noumcna  and  Phenomena. 

2.  Noumenat  percepts  defined. 

3.  State  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Laws  in  his 

defining  of  intuition  as  a  faculty  simple  in  nature  but 
complex  in  function. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.    Pages  54  to  69. 

ELEMENTS    OF   GROWTH    IN    SCHOOL    LIFE. 

A.  Self-activity  as  the  mode  of  acquisition  of  both  knowledge 

and  power. 

B.  Language- work,  in  conversation,  in  reading  and  in  writing 

as  a  fundamental  instrument  in  education. 

c.  Number-work,  for  practical  use  and  for  ability  and  skill  in 
reasoning. 

D.  Objects  and  drawings,  sense-training,  the  elements  of  man- 

ual training. 

E.  Geography- work,    developed    through     observation     and 

reflection. 

F.  Intellectual  culture,  the  motive  of  the  public  school,  result- 

ing in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
and  in  the  ability  to  direct  them  aright. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  172  to  21S. 

THE    PORT-ROYALISTS. 

1.  Purpose  and  method  of  Saint  Cyran*s  "Little  Schools." 

2.  Actual  results  of  English  Public-school  influences  as  op- 

posed to  Saint  Cyran's  theory. 

3.  Port- Royalists'  restoration    of  the    mother-tongue  as   the 

subject  matter  of  elementary  instruction. 

4.  Literature-study  as  distinguished  from  grammar-study  of 

Latin  and  Greek. 

5.  Logic,  or  the  Act  of  Thinking. 

6.  The  principles  set  forth  in  the  pedagogic  writings  of  the 

Port- Royalists. 

SOME    ENGLISH    WRITERS    BEFORE    LOCKE. 

I.  Francis  Bacon  :  First  great  leader  of  the  realists^  of  those 
who  sought  to  know  the  facts  of  nature  rather  than  the 
thoughts  of  man. 
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2.  Charles  Hoole :    *'  one  of  the   pioneer  educators   of  his 

century." 

3.  Dury  and  Petty  :  extending  the  doctrines  o(  realism. 

4.  Milton  :  elevating  the  moral  nature  to  the  first  place  in  his 

theory  of  a  complete  education. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  104  to  135. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  feasibility  of  requiring  thorough  and  complete  mastery 

of  subject  matter  before  admitting  students  to  the  Nor- 
mal School,  and  then  confining  the  latter  course  to  Ped- 
agogics and  Didactics  with  practice  teaching. 

2.  The  provision  of  special  instruction  for  teachers  actively 

engaged  in  class-room  work. 

3.  The  teaching  of  science  without  a  text-book. 

4.  The  educational  value  of  instruction  in  sewing,  embroidery, 

etc. 

5.  The   value   of  a   series   of   drawing   exercises   developed 

directly  from  the  Circle  with  inscribed  straight  and 
curved  lines,  aside  from  their  application  to  needle- 
work. 

VI.  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education.     Pages  45  to  51. 

THE    LIMITS    OF    EDUCATION. 

A.  The  subjective  limit :  the  natural  endowment  of  the  indi- 

vidual pupil. 

B.  The  objective  limit:  the  means  of  education  available  in  a 

given  case. 

c.     The  absolute  limit :  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  to  carry 
on  his  own  culture. 

VII.  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.   Pages  85  to  133. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS    AND    DIRECTIONS    PERTAINING 

TO    THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

1.  Begin  where  the  pupil  is  found. 

2.  Form  the  habit  of  locating  every  place  or  feature  men- 

tioned in  study. 

3.  Associate  geographical  facts  with  all  history  study. 

4.  Cultivate  and  direct  the  forces  of  curiosity  and  imagination. 

5.  Begin  map  work  with  the  representation  of  localities  actu- 

ally observed. 

6.  Let  much  molding  and  drawing  precede  verbal  descrip- 

tion, to  secure  the  understanding  of  maps. 
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7.  Make   much    use  of   geography-knowledge   in   language- 

training. 

8.  Encourage  much  reading  of  descriptions,  travels,  novels, 

etc. 

9.  Mold  and  draw  maps  to  definite  scales. 

10.     Give  direct  attention  to  observed  phenomena. 


Of  the  papers  submitted  upon  the  first  month's  syllabus,  the  two  best 
have  come  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  first 
is  comprised  in  twenty-six  pages  of  well  written  matter,  the  second  in 
sixty-three  pages.  The  writer  of  the  first  cites  the  following  authori- 
ties as  consulted  in  connection  with  the  first  three  books.  Other 
authorities  are  cited  with  Qiiick's  Educational  Reformers. 

1.  Painter's  History  of  Education. 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Joseph  Payne's  Lectures  on  Education. 

Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy.     Tr.  by  W.  H.  Payne. 
Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.     '88-'89.     Vol.  I. 
Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 
Cyclopedia  Articles  on  Socrates. 
Rollin's  Ancient  History. 

2.  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Stewart's  Philosophy. 

Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 

3.  James's  Psychology. 

Spalding  on  Instinct  in  MacMillan's  Magazine. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Ribot's  Heredity. 

Sully's  Mind. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species. 

4.  Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 
Welch's  Teachers*  Psychology. 
Spencer's  First  Principles. 

Gage's  Physics. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  CANALS 


Plato  I. 

THE  illustrations  herewith  presented  to  the  eye  will  show  after  a 
very  little  study  the  immense  importance  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  American  nations  in  particular,  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 
In  March  last,  the  people  of  California,  in  convention  assembled,  urged 
the  governor  of  that  state  to  issue  a  call  to  the  governors  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  June,  to  consider  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  pro- 
jected Nicaragua  canal,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  perfecting  the 
scheme.  Twenty-nine  states  responded  to  the  call,  sending  a  total  of 
three  hundred  delegates,  all  of  them  able  business  men.  The  conven- 
tion took  the  position  that  a  canal  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the  United  States  and  controlled  by 
them,  for  the  most  important  commercial,  strategic  and  patriotic  rea- 
sons, and  that  the  Nicaragua  route  is  by  far  the  most  feasible. 

The  illustration  makes  this  evident.  The  entire  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  169J  miles.  Of  this  only  36J  miles  will  have 
to  be  excavated,  the  remaining  distance  being  occupied  by  Lake 
Nicaragua  [  110  x  60  miles],  the  San  Juan  river  and  depressions  in  the 

'This  sketch  is  a  condensation  of  ihc  iiddress  to  the  public  of  the  National 
Canal  Convention's  Committee  (St.  Louis.June  2d  and  3d,  1891),  and  the  Illus- 
trations are  officially  furnished  by  (hem. 
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earth,  which  will  all  be  utilized  in  constructing  the  canal.  Lake  Nic- 
aragua will  constitute  an  absolutely  safe  harbor  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  navies  of  the  world.  Vessels  entering  the  canal  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  will  sail  on  a  level  with  the  sea  for  twelve  and  three- 
fourths  miles  and  then  be  raised  by  three  locks  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Sailing  along  the  San  Juan  river  and  the  lake  to  a  point  within  three 
and  one-half  miles  of  the  Pacific,  they  will  be  lowered  again  by  three 
locks  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  including  interest  to  date  of  com- 
pletion, is  about  $100,000,000.  The  time  required  is  five  years. 
From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn,  the  distance  for 
vessels  is  now  15,660  miles.     By  the  Nicaragua  route  {see  Plate  2),  it 


Plate  2. 
will  be  4,907,  a  distance  saved  of  10,753  miles.  From  New  York  to 
Piiget  Sound,  present  distance  13.935  miles,  it  will  be  reduced  to 
5,665  miles.  There  will  be  a  savingof  3,055  miles  Setween  New  York 
and  Hong  Kong,  3,878  miles  between  New  York  andMelbourtle,  7,993 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  San  Francisco,  and  11,853  niiles  between 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  by  the  long  sea  routes. 

To  oflset  the  expense  consideration,  we  have  the  following  significant 
facts:  The  wheat  crop  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  1891  was  1,800,000 
tons,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  tliis  was  exported  by  sailing  vessels,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  passing  around  the  Horn.  The  Nicaragua  canal,  by 
shortening  the  route  to  Atlantic  ports,  would  save  the  producer  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  freight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  the 
canal  at  $2.00  per  ton  would  be  almost  $3,000,000  on  wheat  alone. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  addition  to  the  value  of  the  merchantable 
timber  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  at  the  low  estimate  of  $!.oo  per 
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thousand  feel,  would  be  $1,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  entire  cost  of 
the  canal.  The  fruit  industry  of  California  would  be  quadrupled  in 
two  years,  and  the  transportation  of  precious  metals  would  be  vastly 
facilitated.  Xew  markets  would  be  found  for  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
Southern  states,  in  Japan,  China  and  Corea,  the  coal  trade  of  South 
America  and  the  Pacific  coast,  now  monopolized  by  England,  would 
come  to  the  United  States,  while  every  other  branch  of  commerce 
would  feel  the  quickening  influence. 

The  tonnage  now  tributary  to  the  Nicaragua  canal  which  would  pass 
through  after  its  opening,  is  over  6,000,000  tons  a  year.  At  $z.oo  a 
ton,  the  charge  made  by  the  Suez  canal,  this  would  be  $12,000,000  in 
tolls.  The  cost  of  operating  and  maintenance  is  placed  at  less  than 
$1,000,000,  and  6,000,000  tons  would  show  a  net  income  of  $11,000,000 
per  annum.  The  committee  is  confident  that  within  five  years  the 
income  will  be  over  $20,000,000.  The  canal  is  a  political  necessity. 
Both  the  commercial  and  the  nava!  supremacy  of  the  nation  which 
might  secure  its  control  creates  an  imperative  demand  that  it  should  be 
constructed  and  owned  by  the  United  States. 

All  sur\-eys  and  examination  of  strata  have  been  completed.  The 
harbor  of  Greytown  has  been  restored.  Extensive  wharves  and  per- 
manent buildings  have  been  constructed,  the  canal  has  been  cleared  of 
timber  for  twenty  miles,  and  a  railroad  twelve  miles  in  length  built  and 
equipped.  The  biggest  dredging  plant  in  America  has  been  purchased 
and  over  a  mile  of  the  canal  has  been  dredged.  About  $6,000,000 
have  been  spent.  Other  nations  have  looked  upon  the  enterprise  with 
covetous  eyes,  and  European  syndicates  have  already  made  overtures 
to  the  company  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  is  and  complete  it. 

"  It  therefore  behooves  us,"  says  the  committee,  "  as  a  nation  con- 
scious of  the  power  we  wield,  and  of  the  greater  influence  we  may 
exert  upon  the  destinies  of  this  continent,  to  perform  the  duties  without 
delay  wbich  we  deny  other  nations  the  privilege  of  assuming,  and  to 
adopt  the  best  means  of  securing  the  early  completion  of  this  work 
whose  advantages  we  are  willing  to  share  with  the  world,  but  whose 
control  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  hands."  We  are 
sure  that  these  sentiments  will  find  an  echo  in  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can's breast.  f.  h.  p. 


Plate  3. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


AUSTRIA HUNGARY. 


Statistics  of  Education,  —  Recent  official  reports  give  the  popula- 
tion of  school  age  (6  to  14)  in  Austria  as  3,366,898;  of  these  2,831,- 
667  or  84.11  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  public  elementary  schools  in 
1889,  and  106,908  or  3.18  per  cent,  in  private  elementary  ;  1,346  were 
in  asylums,  51,836  (1.54  per  cent.)  in  secondary  or  special  schools  or 
under  private  teachers.  This  accounts  for  89  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Of  the  remainder  22,048  were  unable  to  attend  school  on 
account  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  and  367,769  or  nearly  11  per 
cent,  of  all  children  of  school  going  age  were  withheld  from  school. 
This  violation  of  the  law  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Slavic  prov- 
inces. The  teaching  force  reported  for  public  elementary  schools,  i.  e., 
60,126,  comprises  13,875  teachers  of  religion,  and  6,930  women  teach- 
ing knitting,  sewing,  embroidery,  etc.  These  deducted  there  is  a  total 
of  39,321  secular  teachers,  of  whom  81  per  cent,  are  men  and  19  per 
cent,  women.  Salaries  difTer  widely  in  the  various  provinces  so  that 
no  general  estimate  can  be  given. 

In  Vienna  by  a  recently  adopted  schedule,  the  male  principals  of 
burgher  schools  (a  high  grade  public  school)  receive  from  $800  to 
$950 ;  female  principals,  from  $700  to  $825.  In  the  people's  schools 
(i.  e.,  ordinary  public  schook)  salaries  for  men  nm  as  high  as  $650 
and  for  women  to  $625. 

The  mixture  of  nationalities  in  Austria  is  reflected  in  the  schools. 
In  4 1  per  cent.  German  is  the  language  employed ;  in  25  per  cent. 
Bohemian;  in  9.6  Polish;  in  10.7  Ruthenian.  The  remainder  are 
divided  between  Slavonian,  Italian,  Servian,  Roumanian,  and  Hunga- 
rian. These  same  language  distinctions  obtain  in  the  secondary  schools 
(gymnasia,  realgymnasia,  and  real  schools)  which  had  some  70,500 
students  in  1889.  The  universities  enrolled  14,274,  and  professional, 
art  and  technical  schools  of  all  kinds  137,027.  These  various  items 
give  a  grand  total  of  3,160,421  pupils  and  students  in  the  year  specified. 

HUNGARY. 

In  the  same  year  Hungary  had  a  total  of  2,191,790  youth  under 
instruction,  viz.  :  in  elementary  schools,  2,074,678 ;  in  secondary, 
43,670;  universities,  4,098;  technical,  art,  and  professional  schools, 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  any  grade  of  schools  in  Austria, 
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or  in  Hungary,  on  account  of  the  inextricable  union  of  government  and 
local  appropriations,  endowments,  etc.  The  report  shows  that  in  1889, 
the  state  appropriation  for  all  grades  of  education  amounted  in  Austria 
to  $8,307,774  and  in  Hungary  to  $3,643,762.  The  latter  was  applied 
as  follows,  1.08  per  cent,  for  elementary  schools,  24.2  per  cent,  for 
secondary,  67  per  cent,  for  higher.  About  the  same  proportions 
obtain  in  Austria.  The  state,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  expense  of  elementary  education,  leaving  that  obligation  to  local 
districts. 

FRANCE. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  was  made  obligatory  in  France  by  the 
law  of  Oct.  30,  1886.  Since  that  date  many  official  circulars  have  pre- 
scribed the  measures  to  be  used  for  preventing  contagion  through 
schools;  nevertheless  every  year  60,000  children  are  swept  away  by 
epidemics,  (diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.)  It  is  believed  that  more 
stringent  measures  in  the  schools  would  lessen  this  number  and  also 
mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  myopia,  strabism,  etc.  From  an  investi- 
gation made  in  1887,  it  appeared  that  sixty  out  of  the  eighty-seven 
departments  in  France  had  not  established  medical  inspection  over  the 
schools.  Since  then,  it  is  stated,  fifty  departments  have  complied  with 
the  law,  but]  as  the  service  is  for  the  most  part  rendered  gratuitously 
and  poorly  organized  it  is  not  effective.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Chambers  having  for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  cantonal  medical 
service  which  corresponds  to  our  public  dispensary.  If  this  bill  be 
passed,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  available  agencies  for  the  medical 
inspection  of  the  schools.  In  the  discussions  of  details  the  rulings  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Loireb  are  referred  to  as  a  precedent 
to  be  followed.  These  place  the  inspection  of  schools  upon  a  money 
basis  allowing  three  francs,  (58  cents)  for  every  visit  to  a  school  of 
fifty  pupils  and  one  franc  extra  for  every  additional  twenty-five,  this 
with  travelling  expenses  calculated  at  half  a  franc  per  kilometre.  In 
Paris,  where  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  thoroughly  organized, 
the  annual  cost  of  the  service  has  reachad  $20,000. 

Manual  training,  —  Paris  has  gone  farther  than  any  great  city  in 
the  development  of  wood  and  iron  work  in  connection  with  primary 
schools  for  boys.  In  1890,  shops  had  been  attached  to  one  hundred 
schools,  leaving  sixty-five  to  be  thus  provided.  The  present  inspector- 
general  of  manual  training,  M.  Rene  Leblanc,  has  recently  taken 
action  against  this  provision.  The  work  in  wood  and  iron  he  regards 
as  valuable  only  to  those  destined  for  particular  trades,  whereas  all  pri- 
mary school  exercises  should,  in  his  judgment,  have  a  general  peda- 
gogic value.  He  would  cut  oflT  this  special  feature  and  increase  the 
work  in  drawing,  modeling,  paper  folding,  weaving,  etc. 
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Congresses,  —  Belgium  was  the  scene  of  several  notable  congresses 
during  the  past  summer.  Among  those  bearing  directly  upon  educa- 
tion were  the  congress  on  gymnastics  held  in  Brussels,  September  5th 
and  6th,  that  on  manual  training  in  the  week  preceding,  and  the  con- 
gress on  primary  instruction  held  at  Antwerp  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first  named.  The  proceedings  in  all  three  were  characterized  by  earn- 
estness and  the  discussion  of  practical  issues,  but  nothing  particularly 
new  was  suggested.  In  the  congress  on  manual  training  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  experiments  in  iron  work  in  the  schools  of  Brussels 
had  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  had  been  discontinued.  Peda- 
gogic conferences  were  held  in  several  provinces  of  Spain  during  the 
month  of  August  and  an  important  congress  was  convened  in  Madrid 
during  October,  in  which  Portugal  and  the  South  American  States 
were  also  represented.  The  subjects  assigned  for  discussion  show  a 
deep  interest  in  the  chief  movements  of  the  day.  Prominent  among 
these  we  note  the  preparation  of  teachers  ;  school  hygiene  and  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  including  their  aptitudes  for  teaching  and  other  pro- 
fessions and  the  best  system  for  their  physical  training. 

University  Notes,  —  According  to  recent  information  certain  pro- 
fessors of  Edinburgh  university  enjoy  princely  incomes  from  their 
chairs.  A  professor  of  chemistry  realizes  $16,000  a  year  ;  of  anatomy, 
$15,000;  of  medicine,  $13,000;  natural  history  and  patholog}*,  each, 
$12,000;  botany,  $11,000.  Oxford  has  434  professors  whose  joint 
salaries  amount  to  $800,000  a  year,  or  an  average  of  $1,900;  Cam- 
bridge 483  professors  with  a  total  income  of  $660,000,  or  an  average  of 
$1 ,370.  The  average  salary  of  German  professors  is  placed  at  5,534  M. 
($1,300),  the  minimum  being $359,  and  the  highest  12,600  M.  ($2,999). 
This  last  is  the  salary  of  the  professor  of  law  in  Gottingen. 

A.   T.    s. 
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In  this  the  final  number  of  the  Information  Readers  we  have  what  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume  of  the  series.  It  treats 
of  subjects  which  are  of  immediate  and  vital  interest  to  every  one,  be  he  man 
or  boy.  The  author,  in  simple  yet  graceful  language,  tells  his  readers  about 
the  days  of  barter,  the  early  forms  of  commerce,  the  railroads,  their  history, 
etc.,  tunnels,  money  and  its  manufacture,  canals,  making  of  paper,  lighthouses, 
and  a  score  and  more  of  interesting  subjects.  With  these  books  for  supple- 
mentary readers  in  our  schools  teachers  will  no  longer  have  cause  to  lament 
the  lack  of  interest  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  our  boys  and  girls  will  become 
more  intelligent  men  and  women  by  their  use.  Boston:  Boston  School  Sup- 
ply Company.    Price,  60  cents. 
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A  Life  of  Grover  Cleveland  with  a  Sketch  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
by  Geo.  F.  Parker,  will  be  found  interestinf^  reading  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
campaign  literature.    Cassell  Publishing  Company.    Price  50  cents. 

The  aim  of  the  Text-Book  op  Elocution  is  to  set  lorth,  upon  a  strictly 
scientific  basis,  the  laws  of  sound  as  applied  to  articulate  speech.  With  this 
in  mind  the  author,  Maria  Porter  Brase  (Mrs.  Kimball),  treats  each  of  the 
topics,  pitch,  force,  quality  and  time,  from  a  three-fold  point  of  view,  the 
physiological,  the  physical  and  the  psychological,  and  makes  a  text-book  val- 
uable alike  to  teacher  and  student.  Although  the  book  has  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  it  needs  an  index  or  table  of  contents.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn.    Price,  40  cents. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  has 
edited  several  of  De  Quincey*s  most  famous  essays  and  with  explanatory  notes 
has  made  a  valuable  text-book  for  high  schools.  The  essays  selected  are  Joan 
of  Arc,  The  English  Mail  Coach,  Levana  and  our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  and  Din- 
raer,  Real  and  Reputed.  In  the  Introduction  the  editor  gives  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  De  Quincey  and  his  style.  The  notes  are  few  and  are  mainly  explan- 
atory. Dr.  Belfield  Is  a  painstaking,  judicious  editor,  and  his  book  should 
find  prompt  use  in  academies  and  high  schools.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn.    Price,  42  cents. 

Anything  written  by  Dr.  Sauveur,  the  eloquent  lecturer,  the  indefatigable 
teacher  and  writer,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all  students  and  teachers  of  the 
French  language.  La  Parole  Francaise,  by  Dr.  Sauveur  and  Dr.  Van 
Daell  has  just  come  out  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Many  of  the  old  exer- 
cises are  modified  and  new  ones  added.  It  has  also  a  verb  drill,  a  vocabulary 
and  a  comparative  table  of  French  and  English  sounds.  It  would  seem  that 
one  following  the  easy,  conversational  method  portrayed  in  this  work  would 
learn  to  speak  French  as  readily  as  he  learned  his  mother  tongue.  Published 
by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  6  Copley  street,  Roxbury,  Mass.    Price,  $1.00. 

Premieres  Lecons  de  Grammaire  Francaise,  by  Marie  Louise  Sauveur 
and  Susan  C.  Lougee,  is  a  small  but  comprehensive  manual  designed  for  pupils 
during  the  first  year  of  their  course.  It  is  by  no  means  a  collection  of  unin- 
teresting rules,  but  the  carefully  selected  exercises  for  oral  and  written  work 
illustrate  those  points  most  essential  to  a  broad  and  practical  study  of  French. 
It  was  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  ^^  Petites  Causeries  ^'  and  other 
books  in  Dr.  Sauveur's  educational  series,  but  all  teachers  who  follow  the 
Natural  Method,  will  find  it  adapted  to  any  text-book  of  reading  or  conversa- 
tion.   Retail  price,  95  cents. 

In  a  volume  of  894  pages  only  fifteen  pages  are  given  to  notes  on  the  text. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  editor  throws  upon  the  student  the  real  work  of 
research,  he  does  not  do  for  him  that  which  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  Mr. 
Samuel  Thurber  has  edited  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay,  and  with  his  fifteen 
pages  of  notes  and  three  pages  of  introduction,  has  given  students  a  model  text- 
book. In  the  introduction  Mr.  Thurber  gives  his  theory  and  method  regard- 
ing the  use  of  such  works  in  schools,  and  his  views  will  find  immediate  recogni- 
tion among  all  good  teachers  of  English  literature.  Boston :  Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Price,  80  cents. 
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A  Series  of  Pocket  Maps,  In  process  of  publication  by  Geo.  H.  Walker  <fc 
Co.,  Boston,  giving  accurate  outlines  of  roads,  hills,  lakes,  public  buildings^ 
etc.,  of  Cape  Cod  and  vicinity,  southern  New  Hampshire,  coast  of  Maine,  city 
of  Boston,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  especially  useful  to  bicyclists  and  other  travelers. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Principles  of  the  Algebra  of  Physics  is  the  title  of  an  exhaustive  paper 
read  by  Prof.  A.  Macfarlane,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Texas,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 

now  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

• 

Ruth  Ward  Kahn,  a  versatile  and  pleasing  writer,  has  written  a  poem  of 
eighty-flve  stanzas  under  the  title  of  Gertrude.  The  poem  will  well  repay 
reading.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  its  setting  charming.  Leadville,  Colo. : 
Published  by  the  author. 

The  phrase  which  modifies  the  title  of  Harriet  Mathews's  book  on  language 
English  Grammar,  with  Continuous  Selections  for  Practice,  tells  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  character  of  the  work.  Miss  Mathews  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  She  gives  the  rules  for  the  use  of  words  in  a  sentence,  treats 
the  sentence  as  the  unit  in  grammatical  study,  and  then  furnishes  selections 
from  the  best  writers  to  supplement  the  rules.  The  technical  part  of  the  book 
is  admirably  arranged,  the  aim  of  the  author  having  been  to  reduce  the  classi- 
fications and  definitions  to  the  smallest  number  that  can  clearly  teach  the 
necessary  truth.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
selections  which  consist  of  finished  productions,  extended  extracts,  entire 
poems  and  carefully  chosen  sentences.  The  book  should  find  immediate  favor 
with  teachers  of  English ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared  and  it  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  teaching  English  grammar  and  language.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    Price,  80  cents. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  made  by  the  average  tourist,  along  lines 
not  much  known  to  the  general  reader,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Playward,  in  her  charming 
book,  From  Finland  to  Greece,  takes  the  stay-at-home  traveler.  She  starts 
from  Stockholm,  goes  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  observes  the  sun  circling  the 
heavens,  always  in  sight,  goes  then  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Poland,  Vienna, 
down  the  Danube  to  Budapest,  thence  to  Constantinople,  through  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Roumelia,  and  on  through  Greece  to  Corfu.  It  is  a  delightful  record 
of  travel,  intensely  interesting,  free  from  guide-book  statistics  and  '^padding,'* 
and  elegantly  illustrated.    New  York :    John  B.  Alden.    Price,  $1.00. 

An  arithmetic  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages!  But  the  author 
styles  it  Standard  Arithmetic,  and  makes  it  cover  a  complete  course  for 
schools  and  academies.  The  author  is  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Milne,  and  is  well  known 
as  a  writer  of  mathematical  text-books  of  great  value  and  extensive  use.  Dr. 
Milne  has  employed  the  inductive  method  in  developing  the  various  subjects  in 
his  work  and  has  exemplified  the  method  logically  and  scientifically.  The 
arrangement  of  subjects  is  somewhat  novel,  the  problems  are  for  the  most  part 
new  and  are  not  too  difiScult,  the  definitions  are  concise  but  lucid,  and  the 
whole  book  a  model  text-book  in  arithmetic.  It  will  find  favor  with  all  teach- 
ers.   New  York :    American  Book  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 
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l*rof.  W.  B.  Lindsay,  of  DickiDSon  Colleg;e,  has  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date  the  incomparable  manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  C. 
\V.  Eilot  and  F.  H.  Storer,  and  originally  revised  by  W.  R.  Nichols.  The 
tnanual  has  long  been  in  use  in  chemical  laboratories,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  over  twenty  years  as  a  text-book.  The  additions  and  alterations  by  it^  latest 
editor  add  much  to  its  utility.     New  York :    D.  Van  Nostrand. 

Addison's  Criticisms  on  Paradise  Lost  have  been  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  £n;;lish  Literature  in  Yale 
University.  In  the  preface  the  editor  says  his  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if 
the  work  does  something  to  rehabilitate  Addison  in  tlie  status  of  a  critic 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  to  facilitate  and  deepen  the  study  of 
Paradise  Lost.  The  introduction  is,  like  all  in  Professor  Cook's  annotated 
works,  masterful  and  exhaustive.  It  compares  admirably  in  style  and  matter 
with  the  writing  of  the  author  whose  writings  he  edits.  Boston :  Giun  <&  Co. 
Price,  ai.OO. 

PERIODICALS, 

For  Hixty>two  years  Godey*8  Lcuiy*8  Book  enjoyed  an  enviable  popularity.  By  tbe 
modern  process  of  evolution  Godey*t  Magazine  appears  beforu  tbe  public,  claiming  all 
tbe  good  points  of  its  predecessor  and  several  of  its  own  in  addition.  We  note  In  tbe 
October  number  a  complete  novel  by  Jobn  Habbertou,  and  interesting  contributions 
from  Mrs.  Henry  W^ard  Beecber,  D.  U.  R.  Goodalu,  Mattie  Sboridan  and  many  others. 

The  new  dress  of  (iodey's  is  becoming. The  November  Overland  Monthly  contains  an 

instructive  article  on  the  Lick  Observatory,  by  Millicent  W.  Sbinn.  The  Fisheries  of 
California,  by  President  Jonlan,  and  other  articles  of  interest  to  lovers  of  the  great 

western  land. Harper'i  Monthly,  Wfekly,  Young  l*eople  and  Bazar  all  show  in  perfection 

tbe  well-known  features  for  which  each  is  celebrated.  The  Harper's  periodicals  have 
become  almost  an  essential  part  of  our  American  life  and  together  they  reflect  with 
remarkable  faithfulness  and  fullness  the  life  of  the  entire  globe.  Prof.  S.  Ruge,  of 
Dresden,  contributes  a  deeply  interesting  and  scholarly  paper  to  the  October  Harper*8 

Magazine,  on  the  character  and  achievements  of  Columbus. "Liuly  Lorrimer's  Secret" 

is  the  flrst  thing  to  attract  attention  in  Cas»elP»  Family  Magcuine  for  October.  As  the 
plot  develops  the  story  grows  in  interest.  "How  a  Wilderness  became  a  Garden"  will 
bo  attractive  to  the  numerous  suburban  readers  who  have  a  bit  of  land  about  their 
dwellings.    The  various  departments  of  this  well-edited  magazine  are  instructively 

entertaining. TAe  Forum  is  doing  a  good  service  in  deepening  the  intelligence  and 

broadening  the  knowledge  of  the  people  on  the  profounder  problems  of  practical  poll- 
tics.  The  November  number  has  an  article  on  "English  Views  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,** 
by  Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade. 
Lord  Masbam,  President  of  tiie  Fair  Trade  Club,  writes  on  "Has  England  Profited  by 
Free  Trade  ?"  and  tries  to  show  that  it  has  not^  These  are  only  samples  of  many  help- 
ful articles. An  "American  Patriotic  League,"  with  such  men  as  Edward  Everett 

Hale,  Dorman  B.  Eaton  and  John  Hay  in  the  "Council,"  has  been  formed,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  and  Is  one  of  tbe  signs  of  tbe  times.  Its  object  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  good  citizenship  through  educational  agencies.  A  fund  has  been  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  League  by  a  number  of  public  spirite<l  men  by  the  use  of  which  a  series 
of  Letters  to  Young  Americans  will  be  published,  furnishing  the  means  for  "a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  science  of  the  government  *'  A  three 
years'  course  of  reading  modeled  after  the  Chautauqua  plan  is  a  part  of  the  League*s 

programme.    Such  movements  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. Dr.  William  Win. 

terbum  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hull  will  edit  a  new  magazine  called  "CM/dAood**  devoted 
to  the  entire  interests  of  our  young  people,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  during  the 
period  of  youth,— from  five  years  old  upward.  It  is  to  be  flrstclass  in  every  respect 
and  will  have  many  well  known  writers  among  its  contributors.  The  flrst  number  will 
be  out  in  November.  It  promises  to  become  an  indispensable  help  to  parents  in  wisely 
bringing  up  their  children. 
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CHARLES  F.  THWINO,  D.  D. 
President  of  WeMtem  Reserve  University  and  AdeJbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

EECENTLY  I  wrote  to  many  eminent  physicians,  most  of 
whom  are  serving  as  teachers  in  medical  schools,  asking 
what  more  can  the  college  do  to  prepare  men  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.     From  the  replies  I  select  the  following :  — 

Dr.  Francis  Minot,  Boston. 

'•  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of 
medicine  can  always  be  obtained  in  the  curriculum  of  most  of  the 
principal  colleges  of  this  country.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
importance  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  candidates  cannot 
write  good  English,  and  but  few  of  them  spell  correctly. 

"  There  are  lew  branches  of  learning  which  are  more  important 
to  a  practising  physician  than  logic.  An  ignorance  of  this  science 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  disaster  to  the  human  race.  '  Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc '  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  including  doctors  of  medicine,  reason, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  treatment  in  disease. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  a  medical  student  to  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German  easily.  Indeed  a  knowledge  of 
these  languages  is  indispensable  to  an  accomplished  physician. 

"  Some  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  should  be  paid,  in  order 
to  train  the  student  to  the  habit  of  correct  observation." 

E.  D.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

"  I  must  advise  a  scientific  course,  such  as  is  represented  in  the 
Sheffield  School  at  Yale  College.     All  work  in  higher  mathemat- 
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ics,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  etc.,  carried  out  in  a  thorough  way 
will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  student  in  medicine.  In  the 
classical  course  at  our  colleges  the  three  latter  subjects  are  only 
very  superficially  studied." 

C.  P.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 

"  I  believe  the  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
college  course  of  study  before  entering  upon  his  medical  study 
should  lay  his  foundations  of  education  as  broadly  as  possible. 
The  professional  study  is  a  sort  of  specialism,  and  I  think  the  col- 
lege graduate  should  not  begin  upon  his  special  studies  to  any 
gieat  extent  until  he  has  completed  his  college  course  and  has 
attained  as  much  as  possible  of  a  truly  '  liberal  education.'  The 
tendency  after  one  begins  the  study  of  his  profession  is  toward 
specialism  then,  but  I  would  advise  always  that  the  student 
should  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  various  departments 
of  medical  science  before  giving  his  attention  exclusively  to  one 
department.  The  medical  man  must  confine  himself  largely  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession  after  he  takes  up  his  work  in  nis  profes- 
sion. If  he  has  not  previously  broadened  his  foundations  in  his 
education,  he  becomes  a  very  narrow  man,  with  a  tendency  to 
become  more  and  more  narrow  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  en- 
grossed in  his  particular  line  of  study. 

"Then  to  your  first  question,  I  would  say  that  I  would  not 
desire  any  great  changes.  To  meet  the  great  demand  of  the  pres- 
ent time  for  scientific  study,  I  would  give  the  opportunity  for 
work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  For  the  best  results  I 
do  not  believe  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  the  four  years'  col- 
lege course  should  count  for  anything  in  the  required  work  of 
training  for  the  professional  degree.  To  the  extent  of  allowing 
optional  work  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  study  of  physics,  chemis- 
try and  biology  is  as  far  as  I  would  go  in  differentiating  the  work 
of  the  '  man  in  college  who  proposes  to  become  a  physician.' " 

Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College. 

"  A  physician  ought  to  be  a  liberally  educated  and  cultivated 

fentleman,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  kind  of  an  education  for 
im  is  a  regular  classical  education,  such  as  our  colleges  gave 
before  promiscuous  election  found  its  way  to  the  front.  If  I  were 
preparing  myself  to  take  a  medical  education,  I  should  want  to 
be  well  grotinded  in  Latin,  Greek,  belles  lettres,  logic,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  French  and  German.  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  putting  into  the  college  course  any  of  the 
studies  that  are  regularly  taught  in  the  medical  colleges,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  anticipate  college  instruction  in  medical 
topics,  unless  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  first  year 
in  a  medical  college  can  be  covered  by  the  Senior  year  in  the 
course  of  arts." 
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Prof.  Edwin  J.  Bartlett,  Dartmouth  College. 

^^I  believe  that  the  education  of  a  medical  student  should  begin 
way  back  in  the  public  school,  where  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher 
should  show  him  how  to  study  and  love  nature,  where  he  should 
learn  how  the  robins  build  their  nests  and  the  elms  put  forth  their 
blossoms,  and  what  winds  bring  the  rain,  not  from  books  but  from 
his  own  observation.  I  think  he  will  always  be  grateful  for  a 
sound  classical  education  provided  he  does  not  carry  it  too  far. 
I  think  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  college  course  he  should 
go,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  go,  right  up  to  the  dooi-s  of  his 
special  work  along,  however,  the  common  pathway.  German 
electives,  of  course  with  a  few  hours  of  well  selected  readings  in 
physiology  or  the  like  (not  an  attempt  to  cover  all  sciences  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  lessons) ;  physics  in  the  laboratory  with  a  fair  treat- 
ment on  electricity ;  chemistry,  all  he  can  find  time  for  because  of 
its  fundamental  nature,  its  accuracy  and  demand  for  nicety  of 
manipulation  and  completeness  of  plan  ;  biology,  showing  the 
principles  of  cell  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  differentiation, 
should  be  given  him  always  at  first  hand  with  his  microscope 
before  him,  and  should  be  carried  up  to  a  general  idea  of  the 
highest  structure  and  function  :  then  he  is  ready  for  anatomy, 
physiology,  materia  medica,  histology,  pathology,  the  special  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  and  physics  and  ought  to  grow  very  fast." 

Dr.  William  H.  Polk,  New  York  City. 

"  If  the  colleges  will  teach  chemistry  and  physics,  they  will  do 
all  that  is  permissible  to  them  at  the  present  in  the  way  of  direct 
preparation  for  medical  study.  Any  further  invasion  of  the  med- 
ical curriculum  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  hardly  possible,  unless 
it  be  conducted  along  superficial  lines  as  to  constitute  it  practi- 
cally a  waste  of  time. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  colleges  would  provide 
themselves  with  suitable  instructors  and  equipment,  they  might 
teach  pretty  much  all  that  is  now  covered  in  the  junior  course  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  instance :  that  is, 
chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  anatomy,  dissecting,  for  in- 
stance, being  provided  for  by  a  suitable  provision  in  the  way  of 
subjects." 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  New  York  City. 

"  The  best  single  thing  for  a  man  who  is  to  study  medicine  is  to 
know  Ji^w  to  read  German  and  French.  Latin  is  important,  Greek 
is  not  r  neither  is  chemistry  nor  botany. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  thing  a  college  could  do  would  be 
to  arrange  the  senior  course  so  that  it  might  be  counted  as  a  year 
of  study  for  all  medical  colleges  that  require  a  four  years  course." 

Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  New  York  City. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  colleges  to  give  young  men 
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a  liberal  education  and  not  a  special  one.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  etc.,  to  instruct  in  their 
special  departments,  and  that  they  can  do  this  to  the  best  advant- 
age with  men  who  have  simply  received  a  liberal  education." 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago. 

"  I  cannot  better  answer  your  question  regarding  the  best  col- 
lege course  for  students  who  intend  to  study  and  practice  medi- 
cine than  by  saying  that  the  scientific  course  as  given  in  the  lead- 
ing universities  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  commencing 
the  study  of  medicine." 

Dr.  M.  a.  Starr,  New  York  City. 

"  It  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  (Columbia  College)  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  a 
boy  to  begin  professional  study  before  he  has  obtained  a  good 
general  education,  and  that  a  man  who  had  taken  a  general  course 
and  had  obtained  a  B.  A.  was  then  to  take  up  his  medical  work. 
When  students  however  are  compelled  to  make  their  college 
course  distinctly  preliminary  to  medicine,  it  was  thought  that 
English,  Latin,  chemistry,  physics,  German,  French,  botany, 
zoology,  and  biology  were  the  particular  branches  which  lent  more 
direct  aid  to  medical  studies  than  any  others. 

"  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  teach  anatomy  without  dissec- 
tion, or  physiology  without  vivisection,  neither  of  which  are  prac- 
ticable in  a  college  and  both  of  which  are  necessary  preliminaries 
to  all  medical  study.  The  colleges  therefore  can  only  aid  students 
to  the  study  of  medicine  by  so  arranging  studies  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  that  a  group  of  those  named  may  be  selected  by  stu- 
dents, to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects." 

Prof.  W.  T.  Smith,  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 

"  The  great  service  which  the  college  can  render  a  student  who 
proposes  to  become  a  physician  is  to  educate  him.  Students  who 
come  to  us  without  a  college  training  are  deficient  —  as  compared 
with  graduates  —  in  the  ability  to  use  books,  in  power  of  atten- 
tion, in  power  of  analysis,  in  power  of  logical,  close  reasoning,  in 
vocabulary.  The  chief  aim  of  a  college*  for  a  future  medical 
student  should  be  to  develop  these  powers.  A  technical  educa- 
tion is  not  a  liberal  education  and  cannot  serve  its  ends. 

"  But  while  an  ordinary  classical  college  course  is  a  goocUinstru- 
ment  for  the  end  indicated  above,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  made 
a  better  one,  and  can  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  the  medical  student.  I  would  omit  Greek.  Omit 
perhaps  some  of  the  last  part  of  the  course  in  Latin.  Omit  some 
of  the  philosophical  studies;  as,  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,' 
'  History   of    Philosophy,'    '  Ethics.'      Add    more    German    and 
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French,  more  chemistry  and  physics,  and  make  them  come  earlier 
in  the  course.  Add  more  biology  and  give  more  opportunity  for 
laboratory  work  in  these  studies. ' 

Dr.  p.  S.  Conner,  Cincinnati,  O. 

^'  I  hope  that  the  old  classical  and  mathematical  courses  will  not 
be  given  up,  so  far  at  least  as  each  is  a  part  of  the  studying  of  the 
first  two  years,  but  I  would  like  to  see  modern  languages,  chemis- 
try and  biology  made  electives  in  all  our  colleges  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  So  that  upon  graduation  the  doctor  to  be  would 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  and  of  elementary  botany, 
and  would  be  able  to  read  a  German  or  French  medical  book  with- 
out difficulty.  This  is  all  I  think  that  can  be  fairly  asked  of  the 
colleges,  but  this  much  ought  to  be  given.  The  training  in  the 
departments  mentioned  should  be  not  only  in  the  recitation  room 

and  by  lectures,  but  also  and  largely  in  the  laboratories 

As  far  as  a  college  course  can  go  I  would  have  it  in  the  direction 
of  preparing  all-round  men,  not  specialists." 

Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  Columbia  Medical  College. 

"  All  medical  colleges  worthy  of  the  name  entirely  cover  in 
their  curriculum  of  study  all  the  purely  technical  branches  neces- 
sary for  a  medical  education.  It  is,  however,  a  great  advantage 
if  a  proposed  student  of  medicine  can  come  to  his  professional 
studies  already  equipped  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German  and  French,  in  addition  to  a  general  good  English  edu- 
cation. Furthermore,  although  chemistry  and  physics  are  taught 
in  the  medical  schools,  it  is  a  great  convenience  if  the  medical  stu- 
dent has  already  some  knowledge  of  these  sciences  before  enter- 
ing a  medical  college." 

Professor  Thomas  Dwight,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

"  I  start  with  two  propositions  which  may  seem  conflicting  but 
which  I  hope  are  not  really  so  : 

1st.  That  a  physician  should  have  a  well-rounded,  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

2d.  That  he  should  begin  the  study  of  medicine  earlier  than  is 
customary  (at  least  among  our  college  graduates). 

"I  believe  that  our  young  men  go  to  college  — say  at  eighteen 
—  knowing  very  much  less  than  they  ought  to  know  ;  much  less 
than  boys  of  the  same  age  know  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  first  fault  in  our  system  is  in  the  preparatory,  per- 
haps even  in  the  primary  schools I  think  then  that  a 

college  should  demand  at  the  entrance  examination  enough  Latin 
and  Greek  to  enable  a  boy  with  one  or  at  most  two  years  study  of 
the  same  branches  in  college  to  be  what  may  be  called  a  good 
classical  scholar. 
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"  Those  who  intend  to  study  medicine  should  in  their  last  two 
years  at  college,  perh  ips  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  second  year, 
give  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  natural  sciences.  They 
should  have  a  thorough  course  in  chemistry.  In  fact  they  should 
learn  all  the  chemistry  they  are  ever  to  need,  except  certain  prac- 
tical applications  of  it  to  medicine.  They  should  learn  almost  all 
the  physiology  they  are  ever  to  need,  so  that  later  a  short  course 
shall  be  enough.  They  should  learn  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
vertebrates,  especially  of  mammals.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to 
learn  also  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  human  body.  Human  anat- 
omy as  a  whole,  however,  should  be  reserved  for  the  professional 

school The  use  of  the  microscope  should  be  insisted  upon 

in  college,  and  there  should  be  a  good  course  of  histology  and 
perhaps  embryology.  Chemistry  and  physics  could  be  taken  in 
the  early  part  of  the  course,  and  all  this  work  should  be  so 
arranged  that  by  hard  work  a  good  student  should  accomplish  it 
in  three  years.  A  dull  or  an  indolent  student  might  be  allowed 
four  years  for  it,  but  a  good  one  should  then  be  allowed  —  i.  e., 
after  three  years  in  college  —  to  enter  a  medical  college  and  to 
have  his  work  there  count  for  his  last  year  at  college  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B." 

Prof.  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  New  York  Medical  College. 

"  As  I  understand  the  matter,  there  are  three  courses  open  to 
the  college  student  who  wishes  to  subsequently  study  medicine. 

I.  He  may  take  the  complete  academic  course,  and  supplement 
it  by  two  or  three  years  of  scientific  training  in  physics,  chemis- 
try, natural  history  and  other  laboratory  courses.  This  requires 
so  much  time  that,  although  it  is  the  ideal  course,  very  few  men 
are  able  to  follow  it. 

II.  He  may  take  a  purely  scientific  course  from  the  commence- 
ment  

III.  He  may  take  an  academic  course  so  modified  as  to  be  of 
special  value  to  him  in  his  medical  work. 

"  The  latter  method  I  take  it  is  the  one  you  wish  discussed.  I 
should  recommend  the  following  features  of  such  a  course  as 
deserving  special  emphasis. 

1.  Training  in  one  or  two  laboratory  courses  in  order  to  edu- 
cate the  hands  and  eyes.  Practical  work  in  either  botany,  embry- 
ology, mineralogy,  elementary  biology  or  zoology.  The  object 
should  be  to  educate  the  student  in  observation.  Teach  him  to 
describe  thoroughly  what  he  sees  and  touches.  It  makes  compara- 
tively little  difference  which  of  these  laboratory  courses  is  pur- 
sued, but  elementary  biology  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope  is  the  most  useful. 

2.  A  simple  course  in  elementary  chemistry  with  laboratory 
practice  is  very  necessary.     It  serves  the  same  purpose  with  the 
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other  laboratory  work,  and  is  useful  in  the  actual  knowledge  as 
well  as  method  acquired. 

3.  A  thorough  course  in  logic  is  desirable  to  develop  the  mind 
in  the  direction  of  accurate  reasoning  from  facts  of  observation 
and  analogy. 

4.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  German  is  decidedly  the  most 
useful  modern  language  for  any  medical  man,  and  the  student 
should  be  well  drilled  in  it. 

5.  A  good  knowledge  of  experimental  physics,  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  lecture  room,  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  elucidat- 
ing problems  in  respiration  (diffusion  of  gases,  etc.),  circulation 
(hydrostatics),  electric  phenomena,  structure  of  batteries,  etc.  I 
regard  this  study  as  quite  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  ele- 
mentary chemistry  in  importance. 

"I  would  recommend  extending  the  laboratory  courses  over  at 
least  two  years,  devoting  five  or  six  hours  a  week  to  them." 

Prof.  J.  H.  Long,  Chicago'  Medical  College. 

"  What  is  known  as  the  Latin  scientific  course  in  the  best  of 
our  schools  affords  a  good  preparation  for  the  proper  study  of 
medicine.  In  such  a  course  the  student  is  usually  taught  German 
as  well  as  Latin,  and  these  with  the  history,  mathematics,  English 
literature  and  elements  of  the  several  sciences,  as  found  in  the 
best  curricula,  I  consider  essential  to  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
medical  student.  The  value  of  history  and  literature  in  the  train- 
ing for  any  of  the  learned  professions  will  be  admitted  without 
argument.  At  the  present  time  inorganic  chemistry  is  taught  in 
all  our  medical  colleges,  but  often  in  a  very  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  This  is  properly  a  preparatory  study,  and 
I  believe  it  should  be  taken  along  with  the  elements  of  mathemat- 
ics and  physics  before  the  medical  coui-se  proper  is  begun.     The 

course  should  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work If  the 

study  of  general  chemistry  is  delayed  until  after  the  student 
enters  the  medical  school,  his  training  in  that  science  is  too  often 
limited  to  what  he  can  get  from  a  short  coui-se  of  lectures  without 
the  aid  of  laboratory  work.  The  amount  of  time  required  for  the 
mastery  of  even  a  moderate  laboratory  course  is  relatively  so  great 
that  the  majoiity  of  our  medical  teachers  hesitate  to  grant  it  after 
the  student  comes  under  their  charge." 

So  full,  so  precise,  are  these  letters  that  I  have  no  small  degree 
of  hesitation  in  venturing  to  comment  on  them. 

In  the  preparation  which  colleges  give  to  men  who  are  to 
become  lawyers  or  ministers  or  journalists  there  is  a  special  need 
of  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  but  such  a 
special  need  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to  become 
doctors.     It  is  of  advantage  to  any  one  to  be  able  to  use  his  native 
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tongue  with  force  and  finish  and  fire ;  but  it  is  not  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  doctor  as  either  to  the  lawyer  or  to  the  minister  or  to 
the  journalist.  The  special  function  of  the  doctor  is  not  to  speak ; 
his  special  function,  we  may  say,  is  to  think.  There  is  no  profes- 
sion in  which  there  is  more  need  of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  thinker  than  the  medical  profession.  The  doctor 
should  have  a  mind  intuitive,  profound,  comprehensive.  As  he 
sits  down  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  his  function  is  to  weigh  evi- 
dence. All  that  the  eye  sees,  all  that  the  ear  hears,  all  that  the 
touch  feels,  all  that  is  made  known  to  him  through  any  sense,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  evidence  pointing  to  or  necessitating  a  certain 
verdict.  The  value  of  this  evidence  his  judgment  is  called  upon 
to  consider  and  to  decide.  The  more  true  his  diagnosis,  the  more 
probable  is  the  achieving  the  desired  end. 

There  are  certain  studies  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  the  power  of 
weighing  of  evidence  and  of  accuracy  of  reasoning  ;  one  of  them 
is  logic.  Logic  has  not  for  its  purpose  the  practical  aim  of  making 
man  reason  correctly ;  but  if  one  is  versed  in  logic,  deductive  or 
inductive,  he  is  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  his  reasoning.  As 
Dr.  Minot  says,  the  physician  is  very  prone  to  base  his  reasoning 
upon  the  proverb  "  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc."  He  is  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  a  condition  from  a  cause,  and  a  cause  from  a  condi- 
tion. In  the  discipline  of  his  power  of  reasoning,  and  also  of  the 
power  of  weighing  evidence,  the  sciences  are  ever  to  be  included. 
Certain  sciences  have  a  direct  professional  value,  as,  for  instance, 
chemistry.  Every  doctor  must,  in  a  degree,  be  a  chemist.  How 
far  his  direct  professional  purpose  should  be  pursued  in  the  col- 
lege is  so  broad  a  question,  that  I  shall  not  venture  here  to  dis- 
cuss it.  I  shall,  however,  venture  to  say  that  he  should  know 
general  chemistry  so  far  as  it  is  required  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  special  lines  of  the  science  should  be,  I  think, 
taken  up  in  the  professional  school.  Furthermore  chemistry,  or 
any  science,  promotes  this  quality  of  weighing  evidence  through 
the  training  of  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  method.  This 
method  is  simply  induction  ;  and  each  case  to  which  the  doctor  is 
called  represents  an  instance  in  which  reasoning  by  induction 
must  be  followed. 

The  physician  should,  in  the  college,  bacome  a  thorough  psy- 
chologist. Psychology  is  a  theme  for  the  college,  and  not  for  the 
professional  school.  If  the  old  remark  is  right ''  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  it  is  especially  right  as  applied  to  the  doctor, 
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for  the  doctor  should  know  man,  for  man  is  the  constant  subject 
and  object  of  his  study  and  practice. 

The  medical  school  is  supposed  to  give  to  students  a  knowledge 
of  the  body.  It  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  spirit,  the  soul,  the  mind.  Its  function  is  not 
to  teach  concerning  the  ethereal  part.  But  it  is  the  function  of 
the  college  to  give  to  the  student  whatever  knowledge  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  of  the  spiritual  organization  and  character  of  man. 
The  doctor  is  more  seldom  called  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  than 
to  minister  to  a  body  diseased,  but  the  body  is  not  long  diseased 
without  the  mind  also  sympathizing  with  it ;  and  it  is  often  found 
that  disease  of  the  mind  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  body.  There- 
fore the  physician  should  know  the  mind  ;  he  should  be  a  psychol- 
ogist. 

Not  a  few  physicians,  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  give  their 
testimony,  express  the  assurance  that  French  and  German  have 
great  value  to  the  physician.  French  and  German  are  valuable 
as  tools :  no  small  share  of  the  literature  with  which  the  best 
physician  must  be  conversant,  is  found  in  these  two  languages. 
It  is  less  the  function  of  the  college  to  teach  these  languages  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  books  written  in  them,  or  of  speaking  them, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  intellectual  discipline,  and 
of  securing  culture  through  them.  But  the  college  should  not 
disdain  so  to  acquaint  students  with  these  languages  that  they 
can  read  and  speak  them  with  facility.  Too  loany  doctors,  as  too 
many  ministei's,  know  a  little  of  German,  but  not  enough  to  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

The  movement  is  becoming  strong  to  add  one  year  to  the  pro- 
fessional course  of  the  medical  school.  It  is  but  recently  that  a 
third  year  was  added.  Such  an  addition  is  auspicious  for  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  with  which  the  young  doctor  will 
begin  his  practice.  Contemporaneously  with  this  addition  also 
occurs  a  discussion  of  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  to  three 
years.  One  method  proposed  of  shortening  the  college  course  is 
to  make  the  last  year  of  the  college  coui'se  identical  with  the  first 
year  of  the  medical  course.  It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  these 
two  movements  should  be  contemporaneous.  The  significance  of 
the  fact  represents  in  part  at  least  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  secure  for  their  physicians  the  finest  professional  training. 
It  also  suggests  that  the  physicians  are  eager  to  enter  their 
profession  as  early  as  possible. 
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A   GREAT  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

King  Edward  the  Sixth* s  Grammar  School^  Birmingham^  Warwichshire. 
ARTHUR    INKERSLEY,   B  A.,  LL.  B.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Formtrly  Captain  of  the  School. 

THE  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  one  of  the  many  religious 
houses  disestablished  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Its  revenues 
were  appropriated  by  Henry,  but  were  afterwards  restored  to 
twenty  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  and  were  applied  to  the  ie«n- 
dation  and  maintenant^  trf  -a  free -Grammar  scTiool.  The  old  Guild 
Hall  became  the  schoolroom,  and  served  this  purpose  until  the 
year  1707,  when  a  handsome  building  was  erected  in  its  place. 
This  fell  into  disrepair,  and  in  1833  an  Act  of  Parliament  directed 
its  removal,  and  gave  the  governors  of  the  school  power  to  spend 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a  more*  suitable 
building.  Competitive  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  West- 
minster was  adopted. 

The  present  school  is  a  veiy  handsome  rectangular  structure, 
in  the  Tudor  style.  It  has  a  frontage  of  174  feet  to  New  street, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  a  depth  of  125  feet : 
its  height  is  sixty  feet.  Behind  the  school  building  is  a  large 
gravelled  play-ground.  Beyond  the  play-ground  is  the  New 
street  railway  station,  a  huge  structure  of  glass  and  iron,  and 
probably  the  largest  depot  under  one  roof  in  the  world.  This  is 
almost  the  central  spot  of  England,  and  here,  on  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  the  roads  of  three  trunk  lines,  and  of  several 
local  corporations,  converge.  The  front  of  the  school  has  two 
stories,  with  tall,  pointed  windows  adorned  with  much  tracery ; 
it  is  divided  into  compartments  by  eight  buttresses,  and  has  on 
the  top  an  embattled  parapet,  along  which  are  placed  highly  carved 
pinnacles.  On  each  side  of  the  main  block  is  a  wing,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  pointed  gable.  The  right  wing  is  the  head-master's 
house,  and  contains  some  handsome  rooms.  I  remember  that  the 
dining-room,  to  which  the  senior  boys  were  occasionally  invited, 
had  a  large  chandelier  round  which  were  inscribed  the  words. 
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**  De  Mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  The  left  wing  was  originally  the 
second  master's  house,  but  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  con- 
verted into  class>rooms  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  accommo- 
dation. In  the  centre  of  the  ground  story  is  a  handsome  porch^ 
which  leads  into  a  large  corridor,  decorated  with  traceried  win- 
dows and  stained  glass.  On  this  floor  is  the  porter's  lodge,  a  large 
class-room  and  the  governors'  room.  The  last  is  a  large  and 
somewhat  gloomy  apartment,  with  high-backed  oak  chairs  covered 
with  red  morocco. 

From  the  central  corridor  three  stair-cases  lead  off,  one  of  which 
descends  to  the  cloisters  and  play-ground,  another  conducts  the 
boys  to  the  upper  floor,  while  the  third  is  a  private  way  for  tbe 
masters,  who  are  thus  saved  from  any  chance  of  crowding  or  jost- 
ling on  the  boys'  staircase.  When  we  have  reached  the  upper 
floor  by  either  of  the  two  approaches,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large 
stone-paved,  stone-walled,  and  lofty  corridor,  with  muUioned  and 
painted  windows,  the  counterpart  of  the  entrance-hall.  At  each 
end  of  this  are  pairs  of  large  oak  doors,  the  right-hand  pair  of 
which  lead  into  a  noble  hall  with  timbered  roof  and  high  ecclesi- 
astical windows.  Here  the  head  master  of  the  English  or  com- 
mercial department  of  the  school  presides  over  several  assistant 
masters  and  their  classes.  The  other  pair  of  great  doors  take  us 
into  the  great  hall,  with  a  splendidly  carved  oak  roof,  tall  win- 
dows and,  at  one  end,  a  gallery.  Just  below,  but  not  under  the 
gallery,  are  the  headmaster's  heavy  oaken  desk  and  chair,  adorned 
above  with  a  carved  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  an  oak  railing. 
At  intervals  on  right  and  left  down  the  hall  are  similar  desks  for 
assistant  masters.  All  the  masters  in  this,  the  classical  depart- 
ment, are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  during  school 
hours  wear  the  gowns  appropriate  to  their  academical  degrees. 

In  my  time  school  opened  with  prayers  read  by  the  headmaster 
in  the  "  big  school "  at  9.  A.  m.,  at  which  all  boys  were  present. 
After  prayers,  any  general  notices  which  concerned  the  whole 
school,  were  given  out.  Then  the  boys  whose  classes  were  taught 
in  the  class-rooms  and  not  in  the  big  school  filed  out,  their  names 
being  called  over  by  the  class  master  as  they  did  so. 

The  big  school  had  its  walls  adorned  with  wooden  tablets  with 
ornamental  borders.  The  tablets  were  painted  blue,  and  inscribed 
upon  them  in  letters  of  gold  were  the  university  honors  gained  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  by  "  old  boys."     Some  very  distinguished 
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names,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made,  were  to  be  tead 
there. 

The  original  charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1552,  and  provided 
for  only  one  school,  but  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  1750,  the 
governors  perceived  that  a  single  school  was  not  enough  for  the 
largely  increased  needs  of  the  town.  They  therefore  founded  sev- 
eral branch  schools,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  close  them,  for  in 
founding  them  they  had  exceeded  the  powers  given  them  by  the 
charter.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  another  century,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  by  which  branch  schools  for  elementary 
education  were  founded.  Of  these,  two  were  opened  in  the  year 
1838,  one  in  the  following  year,  and  the  fourth  in  1852.  These 
elementary  schools  did  their  work  very  well,  but  when  a  national 
scheme  of  primary  education  was  established  in  1870,  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  the  branch  schools  was  taken  up  by  the  "  Na- 
tional "  schools.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  governors  decided 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  branch  schools,  and  to  remove  them 
to  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Up  to  very  recent  years  vacancies  in  the  governing  body  were 
filled,  as  they  occurred,  by  cooptation,  but  in  1878  the  Charity 
Commissioners  framed  a  new  scheme,  whereby  twenty-one  gov- 
ernors were  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  school  and  its 
numerous  branches.  The  Birmingham  Town  Council  chooses 
eight  of  these  ;  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  London  one  ;  the  assistant  masters  of  the  school  one  ;  and 
the  twelve  thus  elected  choose  the  rest.  Until  the  new  scheme 
went  into  operation  education  at  the  great  school  and  its  branches 
had  been  entirely  free,  the  whole  expense  being  defrayed  from 
the  school  revenues,  but  now  fees  are  charged.  In  1873,  before 
the  new  scheme  took  effect,  the  grammar  school  consisted  of  three 
departments,  the  classical,  the  English  or  commercial  and  the 
lower  school.  The  classes  were  numbered  from  one  downward, 
the  first-class  being  the  highest. 

In  the  classical  department  their  were  214  boys,  divided  into 
eleven  classes  taught  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates.  Classes 
one  and  two  were  taught  by  the  head  master  himself,  with  some 
assistance  from  masters  in  special  subjects.  For  the  purposes  of 
instruction  in  mathematics  the  boys  were  redistributed  into  *'  sets," 
on  the  basis  of  their  varying  mathematical  attainments.  By  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  the 
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boys  of  the  head  master's  classes  were  not  subject  to  this  redistri- 
bution, so  that  I,  and  others  like  me  were  saved  the  mortification 
of  being  in  a  lower  "  set "  than  our  position  in  the  school  would 
have  made  pleasant  for  us. 

The  English  department  was  under  the  charge  of  the  second 
master,  and  contained  about  200  boys  divided  into  ten  classes. 
Here  no  Greek  was  taught,  and  much  less  Latin  than  in  the 
classical  department.  For  mathematical  work  the  boys  were 
redivided  into  ten  "  sets."  In  the  lower  school,  which  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  Classical  and  English  departments,  there  were  120 
boys  and  six  classes. 

Chemistry  and  chemical  physics  were  taught  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  was  well-known  for  his  original  investigations, 
and  for  his  ardent  advocacy  of  the  endowment  of  research. 
Drawing  and  writing  were  also  tfiught,  nine  prizes  for  the  former 
subject,  and  a  dozen  for  the  latter  being  distributed  at  Midsum- 
mer in  each  year.  French  was  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France,  and  German  by  a  graduate  of  a  German  Uni- 
versity. 

The  boys  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  classical  department  were 
prepared  for  entrance  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  members  of 
the  first  class  almost  invariably  winning  scholarships  at  some  col- 
lege in  one  or  other  university.  To  take  the  boys  in  the  first 
class  in  1873  as  examples,  the  head  boy.  called  the  captain  of  the 
school,  was  a  scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  the  next  was 
a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  now  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall ;  the  third  was  a  scholar,  and  is  now  a  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  the  fourth  was  an  Exhibitioner 
of  Magdalen  Hall  —  now  Hertford  College  —  Oxford ;  the  fifth  a 
Scholar  and  now  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The 
sixth  went  to  Cambridge,  but  whether  as  a  Scholar  or  not  I  cannot 
say :  the  seventh  was  a  Bible-clerk  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and 
received  the  usual  emoluments  of  a  scholar,  subject  only  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  duties  in  connection  with  the  college  chapel  ; 
the  eighth  and  ninth  were  at  Cambridge  ;  and  the  tenth  was  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  This  last  was  a  High  Churchman,  and  while 
yet  an  undergraduate,  became  a  Roman  Catholic :  being  received 
into  the  Church  by  Cardinal  Manning,  he  was  forbidden  to  return 
to  the  University,  fears  being,  doubtless,  entertained  that  the 
liberal  spirit  of  Oxford  culture  might  sap  his  obedience  to  the 
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church.  The  eleventh  and  last  member  of  the  first  class  was  a 
student  at  University  College,  Oxford. 

At  midsummer  in  each  year  three  fellows  and  tutors  of  some 
college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
upper  classes,  and  according  to  their  report  the  school  scholar- 
ships, exhibitions  and  prizes  were  awarded.  The  school  had 
eleven  exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  $250  each  per  annum,  to  be 
held  for  four  years  by  an  *'  old  boy  "  at  some  college  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  three  scholarships  of  the  same  value  tenable  at 
Oxford  only.  Special  prizes  were  given  annually  by  Bishop  Lee 
—  Bishop  of  Manchester  —  for  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment; by  Canon  Lightfoot  —  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham  — 
for  the  study  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian ;  by  the  govern- 
ors of  the  school  for  English  verse,  English  essay,  Greek  verse, 
Greek  prose,  Latin  verse  and  Latin  prose :  and  by  the  wealthy 
glass-maker,  Mr.  Chance,  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English 
and  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  The  winner  of  the  Eng- 
lish verse  prize  in  1873  afterwards  won  the  Nevvdigate  prize  for 
•  an  English  poem  in  two  consecutive  years  at  Cambridge. 

Under  the  charity  commissioner's  scheme  many  alterations  have 
been  introduced  into  the  old  school,  the  chief  of  which  are  as 
follows :  The  old  grammar  school  in  New  street  with  its  classical 
and  English  departments  and  lower  school  is  now  divided  into  a 
high  school  for  boys^  and  a  high  school  for  girls.  In  the  boys' 
high  school  there  are  320  pupils.  The  entrance  fee  is  $2.50,  and 
the  tuition  fee  $45.00  per  annum,  payable  in  three  installments. 
But  of  these  320  boys  one-third  are  elected  to  foundation  scholar- 
ships, which  entitle  the  holders  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the 
school  gratuitously.  The  girls'  high  school  numbers  200  pupils, 
the  entrance  examination  and  the  fees  being  the  same  for  the  girls 
as  for  the  boys.  Exhibitions  and  scholarships  tenable  at  the  uni- 
versities and  places  of  higher  learning  are  awarded  annually. 

The  work  which  used  formerly  to  be  done  by  the  English  or 
commercial  department,  and  by  the  branch  schools  after  the  stand- 
ard of  work  was  raised  in  them,  is  now  done  in  the  grammar 
schools  for  boys,  of  which  there  are  three  in  different  parts  of 
Birmingham.  The  pupils  at  these  three  schools  together  number 
850.  There  are  four  grammar  schools  for  girls,  at  which  there  are 
in  all  720  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  at  the  grammar  schools  are 
prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  and 
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for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 
The  "  locals  "  and  the  '*  London  matric,"  as  the  examinations  are 
colloquially  termed,  are  chosen  by  many  schools  in  England  as 
affording  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  spurring  on  their  pupils  to 
work,  and  as  furnishing  a  valuable  test  by  outside  examiners  of 
the  work  done. 

The  income  of  King  Edward's  school  derived  from  its  endow- 
ment amounted  in  1884  to  1130,000,  and  from  fees  to  $21,000, 
making  a  total  annual  revenue  of  $151,000,  and  this  great  income 
is  constantly  growing  larger  by  the  increase  in  value  of  real  prop- 
erty in  Birmingham.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  expected 
that  the  governors  of  the  school  will  have  at  their  disposal  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  school  has  always  held  a  very  high  place,  and  its  "old 
boys  "  have  gained  many  honors,  both  at  the  universities  and  in 
after  life.  In  the  half  century  from  1819  to  1870  twenty-two 
fellowships  were  gained  at  various  colleges  of  Cambridge  ;  sixty- 
five  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  besides  Chancellor's  medals  and 
the  university  prizes  for  Greek  ode,  Latin  ode,  Latin  essay,  Greek 
epigram,  Greek  Testament,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  Guest,  an  old 
Birmingham  boy,  became  master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  senior  classic  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
appointed  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  appointment  being  made 
directly^  and  not,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  by  translation  from 
a  less  important  bishopric.  Though  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  promotion,  he  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  ablest  bishops  of  the  English  church  dur- 
ing this  century.  His  school-fellow  and  class-mate,  B.  F.  West- 
cott,  after  winning  almost  all  the  honors  the  university  had  to 
bestow  upon  a  classical  and  theological  scholar,  became  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity. He  succeeded  Lightfoot  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
earned  an  European  reputation  by  his  brilliant  and  profound  the- 
ological works. 

Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  who,  after  graduating  at  Yale  went 
on  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  second  place  in 
the  second  class  of  the  classical  honor  list,  in  his  book  entitled. 
Five  years  at  an  English  University,"  says  of  Birmingham  school : 
In  five  years  it  sent  up  five  scholars  of  the  highest  note,  of  whom 
all  were  Fellows  of  Trinity,  four  senior  classics  (alone  or  brack- 


it 
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eted),  and  two  double  firsts,  besides  some  high  wranglers ;  for 
mathematics  as  well  as  classics  were  attended  to  there.  They 
were  mostly  what  would  be  called  slashing  men,  who  could  do  a 
great  deal  and  do  it  well,  though  there  was  considerable  variety 
among  them,  little  uniformity  of  method,  and  much  originality." 
Of  H.  A.  Holden,  a  Birmingham  boy,  Mr.  Bristed,  who  was  his 
contemporary  at  Trinity,  writing  of  the  examination  before  the  list 
came  out,  says  :  "  He  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  senior  classic, 
had  read  almost  everything,  and  written  verse  ever  since  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  His  learning  was  greats  his  composition  wonder- 
fully rapid  and  elegant,  his  taste  generally  unexceptionable.  In 
translating  a  passage  of  Theophrastus  set  in  the  examination  paper 
he  wrote  his  notes  in  Latin^  and  got  up  his  paper  exactly  as  if  he 
were  editing  the  extract."  He  ti-anslated  the  lines  by  Aubrey  de 
Vere  beginning 

^^  Again  those  sounds  sweep  on 
Crushing  the  air  to  sweetness.^' 

into  fifteen  Latin  lines,  alternately  choriambic  trimeters  and 
tetrameters,  in  less  than  an  hour.  Of  F.  Rendall,  also  a  Birming-^ 
ham  boy  and  Trinity  man,  Mr.  Bristed  says :  "  He  was  much 
behind  Holden  in  speed,  elegance  and  quantity  of  knowledge, 
but  fearfully  accurate,  never  forgetting  anything  he  had  once 
learned."  When  the  honor  list  came  out,  Rendall  and  Holden 
were  bracketed  senior  classics,  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of 
the  former  having  raised  him  to  a  position  of  equality  with  his 
more  brilliant  and  dashing  school-fellow. 

Another  excellent  scholar  was  Charles  Evans,  to  whose  tuition 
the  present  writer  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  classical  knowl- 
edge. He  was  senior  classic  in  1847,  first  Chancellor's  Medallist, 
and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  He  became  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby 
School,  and  then  head  master  of  his  old  school  at  Birmingham^ 
In  1873  he  retired  to  the  "  ease  with  dignity  "  of  a  comfortable 
rectory  at  Solihull,  a  country  town  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
Birmingham.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  once 
head  master  of  Birmingham  school,  and  afterwards  Lord  Bishop 
of  Manchester. 

The  men  we  have  mentioned  were  all  senior  classics,  that  is, 
first  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical  tripos  of  their  year  ;  but  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  Birmingham  boys  took  only  the 
eighth  place  in  the  first  class  of  his  year,  though  this  place  did 
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not  fairly  represent  his  merit,  for  in  the  competition  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's two  medals,  which  are  given  annually  for  high  classical 
attainments,  he  took  the  first  medal,  which  almost  always  falls  to 
the  senior  classic,  though  the  second  medal  does  sometimes  fall 
to  a  man  as  low  as  seventh  or  eighth  in  the  honor  list.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby  school,  and 
head  master  of  Wellington  College.  Then  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  appointed  him  bishop  of  the  newly  restored  See  of  Truro, 
and  afterwards,  though  a  strong  Tory,  he  was  selected  by  Glad- 
stone as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  the  grammar  school  boy 
became  Primate  of  all  England,  enjoys  an  income  of  $76,000  a  year, 
and  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Queen  next  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  family. 

During  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  school  has  had  six  se- 
nior classics,  and  about  twenty-five  other  men  in  the  first  class  of 
the  classical  honor  list.  But,  though  it  has  had  several  good  math- 
ematicians, and  at  least  one  family  of  remarkable  mathematical 
boys,  it  has  never  had  a  senior  wrangler,  that  is,  the  first  man  in 
the  first  class  in  the  mathematical  honor  list.  Of  the  three  broth- 
ers AUcock  the  eldest  was  eighteenth  wrangler,  that  is,  eighteenth 
in  the  first  class,  C.  H.  AUcock  was  ninth  wrangler,  and  W.  B. 
Allcock  was  third.  The  two  last  became  Fellows  of  Emmanuel 
College,  of  which  all  the  brothers  were  scholars.  C.  H.  Allcock 
is  now  an  assistant  master  at  Eton,  and  a  prominent  man  in  the 
cricketing  world. 

Oxford  was  by  no  means  so  favorite  a  university  with  Birming- 
ham boys  as  Cambridge,  but  the  school  has  had  some  good  men 
there  also.  Between  the  years  1836  and  1870,  there  is  a  record 
of  seven  university  scholarships  and  seven  university  prizes  ;  and 
between  1838  and  1869  twelve  fellowships  at  various  colleges 
were  gained  by  old  Birmingham  boys.  The  most  brilliant  Bir- 
mingham boy  at  Oxford  was  W.  Linwood,  of  Christ  Church,  who 
won  the  four  principal  university  scholarships,  the  Hertford  for 
Latin,  the  Ireland  for  Greek,  the  Craven  for  attainments  in  both, 
languages,  and  the  Borlen  for  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage and  literature.  For  the  variety  of  his  attainments  A.  S. 
Chavasse  should  certainly  be  mentioned.  The  following  honors 
are  set  down  to  his  name :  an  open  scholarship  at  Balliol,  (the 
most  distinguished  college  of  the  university  from  the  point  of 
view  of  learning)  the  Johnson  and  Denyer  Theological  scholar- 
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ship,  the  EUerton  Theological  scholarship,  the  EUertou  Theologi- 
cal essay  —  all  open  to  competition  by  any  student  in  the  univer- 
sity —  a  second  class  in  the  Honor  School  of  Litterse  Huraaniores, 
a  first  class  in  Jurisprudence  and  Modern  History,  a  first  class  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  a  third  class  in  mathematics,  and  a 
Fellowship  at  University  College. 

Theodore  Child,  or  "  Theoc."  as  he  signs  himself,  is  the  Paris 
coiTCspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun^  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
American  periodical  literature.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Summer 
Holidays,"  of  "  The  Art  of  Dining,"  on  which  he  is  a  great  authori- 
ty, and  recently  of  an  elaborately  illustrated  volume  describing 
his  travels  in  South  America.  He  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
essays  on  art  and  artistic  criticism.  He  was  a  contemporary  at 
Birmingham  school  of  the  present  writer.  He  won  a  school  exhi- 
bition, an  open  scholarship,  and  a  special  exhibition  for  Greek  at 
Waldham  College,  Oxford  ;  also  second  class  honors  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  He  has  lived  in  Paris  since  his  graduation  in 
1876,  and  is  well  known  as  a  graceful  and  accurate  writer.*  An- 
other very  widely  known  Birmingham  boy  is  Grant  Allen,  author 
of  several  books  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution,  a  brilliant  essayist  on  scientific  and  social  topics  and 
a  strong  novelist. 


COMENIUS,     THE    EVANGELIST   OF  MODERN 

PEDAGOGY, 

WILL.   S.  MONROE,   PALO  ALTO^   CAL. 

WHEN  great  men  die  the  world  usually  takes  pause  for  a 
moment  to  seriously  consider  what  it  was  in  the  life  of 
the  dead  that  lifted  them  above  the  ordinary  level.  Not  so  when 
John  Amos  Comenius  died.  It  allowed  his  body  to  rest  in  a 
forgotten  grave  at  Naarden,  Holland,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
figure  8  constituting  the  only  epitaph  upon  his  tomb.^  Dr.  Butler, 
after  giving  the  significant  figure  of  the  stream  losing  itself  in  the 
arid  desert  and  then  reappearing  with  gathered  force  and  volume 
to  lend  its  fertilizing  power  to  the  surrounding  country,  remarks : 
"  Human  history  is  rich  in  analogies  to  this  natural  phenomenon, 
and  in  Comenius  the  history  of  education  furnishes  its  example. 

*  [Mr.  Child  has  just  died  In  Persia  of  the  cholera.  -  Ed.] 

i  Anton  Vrbka.    Leben  und  Sehioksale  des  Johann  Amos  Comenius.    Znalm,  1892. 
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The  great  educational  revival  of  our  century,  and  particularly  of 
our  generation,  has  shed  the  bright  light  of  scholarly  investigation 
into  all  the  dark  places,  and  to-day,  at  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  the  fine  old  Moravian  bishop  is  being  honored 
wherever  teachers  gather  together  and  wherever  education  is  the 
theme."! 

The  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  education  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  favored 
classical  studies.     Greek  and  Latin  were  almost  the  sole  subjects 
of  discipline  and  instruction  ;  and  these  were  taught  "  not  as  a 
living  organic  whole,  fitted  and  complete   for  the  service  of  life, 
but  as  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  tabulated  and  arranged  by 
the  ingenuity   of    grammarians."^     Bacon  had  pointed  out  that 
things  should  be  taught  instead  of  words,  and  Ratich  had  declared 
that  education  should  be  realistic  rather  than  humanistic ;  but  it 
was   reserved   for    Comenius    to   be   the   evangelist   of    modern 
pedagogy,  to  adapt  realism  to  education,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  sense-training  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  at 
first  hand.     ''  Do  we  not  dwell  in  the  garden  of  Eden,"  he  asks, 
*'  as  well  as  our  predecessors  ?     Why  should  we  not  use  our  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  noses  as  well  as  they ;  and  why  need  we  other 
teachers  than   these  in  learning  to  know  the  works  of  nature? 
Why  should  we  not,  instead  of  these  dead   books,  open  to  the 
children  the  living  book  of  nature  ?     Why  not  open  their  under- 
standing to  the  things  themselves,  so  that  from  them  as  from  liv- 
ing springs,  many  streamlets  may  flow  ?  "     Again ;     '*  The  object 
of  study  must  be  a  real,  true,  useful  thing,  capable  of  making  an 
impression  upon  the  senses  and  the  apprehension.     This  is  neces- 
sary that  it  may  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  senses ; 
if  visible,  with  the  eyes ;  if  audible,   with  the  ears ;  if  odorous, 
with  the  nose ;  if  sapid,  with  the  taste ;    if    tangible,  with   the 
touch.     The   beginning   of  knaivledye   must   he   with   the   senaes.^^^ 
Thus  Comenius  proclaims  himself  the  evangelist  of  realistic  edu- 
cation, and  in  this  he  was   the  precursor  of  Pestalozzi  and  the 
modern  advocates  of  scientific  and  industrial  training. 

Christian  pansophy,  or  the  condensation  and  systematization  of 

1  Nicholas  Murray  Batler.  The  Place  of  Comenius  in  the  History  of  Education.  Pi*o- 
ceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion.   Brooklyn,  1802. 

'Oscar  Bi*ownlng.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories.  New 
York.  1888. 

*  Karl  Yon  Baumer.    Geschichte  der  Padagogik.    Gutersloh,  1890. 
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all  knowledge  into  one  body  of  science,  as  outlined  in  his  Great 
Didactic,  was  the  chief  aim  and  desire  of  the  Moravian  reformer's 
life.     It  was  planned  while  he  was  yet  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  before  misfortune  had  hampered  his  usefulness  and  per- 
secution made  him  a  wanderer.     It  was  begun  as  early  as  1628, 
when  he  was  less  than  thirty-six  years  old ;  and,  as  Raumer  aptly 
remarks,  it  is  the  most  profound  of  all  his  pedagogical  works. 
The  purpose  of  the  Great  Didactic  is  best  told  by  Comenius  him- 
self in  this  invocation  to  an   early  edition :     "  May  the  guiding 
star   and   rudder  of   our  Didactic   be   this :    to   search   out   and 
discover  a  rule  in  accordance  with  which  teachers  teach  less  and 
learners  learn  more ;  the  schools  contain  less  noise  and  confusion, 
but  more  enjoyment  and  solid  progress  ;  the  Christian  state  suffer 
less  from  an  all  pervading  gloom,  discord  and  derangement,  but 
find  more  order,  light,  peace  and  tranquillity."     All  children,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  boys  and  girls,  must  be  instructed  in 
schools.     Each  must  learn  everything,  for  each  is  a  microcosm. 
Instruction  must  begin  in  early  youth,  proceeding  step  by  step  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  powers,  following  the  course 
of  nature.     Examples   should   precede   abstract  rules.     Beading 
and  writing  should   be   learned   together.     The   mother  tongue 
should  fii-st  be   learned,   and   then  the  language  of  some  other 
nation.     Children  should  early  be  taught  that  not  the  present,  but 
everlasting  life  is  the  object  of  our  being ;  that  time  is  but  a 
preparation  for  eternity.     The  system  of  education  as  outlined  in 
the  Great  Didactic  provides  for  four  grades  of  schools.     1.     The 
Mother  school  which  shall  cover  the  first  six  years  of  the  child's 
life,  laying  the  foundation  for  all  that  he  is  to  learn  in  the  later 
life.     He  is  to  be  given  simple   lessons   in   objects, —  taught  to 
know  stones,  plants  and  animals ;  the   names   and   uses   of   the 
members  of  his  body ;  to  distinguish  light  and  darkness  and  col- 
ors ;  the  geography  of  the  cradle,  the  room,  the  farm,  the  street 
and  the  field ;  trained  in  moderation,  purity  and  obedience,  and 
taught  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer.     In  this  first  school  the  mother  is 
to  be  the  teacher.     2.     The  Primary  school,   which  is  to  occupy 
the  years  from  six  to  twelve  ;  this  is  peculiarly  a  school  of  the 
mother  tongue.     Here  the  child  is  to  be  taught  "  to  read  ;  to  write 
well ;  to  reckon  so  far  as  ordinary  life  will  require  ;  to  measure  ; 
to  sing  common  melodies  by  rote ;  the   catechism  ;  the   Bible  ;  a 
very  general  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  creation,  the 
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fall  of  man  and  the  redemption;  a  beginning  of  cosmography, 
and  a  knowledge  of  trades  and  occupations."^  3.  The  Latin 
school,  occupying  the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  during  which 
time  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  shall  be  taught.  Physics  should 
be  studied  before  abstract  mathematics,  because  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  therefore  easier  for  beginners.  Ethics,  dialectics  and 
rhetoric  are  also  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Latin 
school.  4.  The  University,  where  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  taught  by  men  learned  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. "  The  learned  men  should  bind  themselves  to  use  their 
united  powers  to  promote  the  sciences  and  to  make  new  discov- 
eries." How  far  these  elaborate  schemes  have  been  realized  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  plans  of  Comenius  with  the  public 
school  systems  in  our  own  country  and  Germany.  The  Great 
Didactic  appeared  from  the  press  of  Christophorus  Conradus  and 
Gabriel  a  Roy,  Amsterdam,  in  1657,  together  with  his  other 
didactic  writings  in  Latin,  "  good,  bad  and  indiflferent."  It  was 
first  written  in  his  native  Sclav  tongue,  but  owing  to  the  persecu- 
tions and  oppressions  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  he  translated  it 
into  Latin.  The  original  manuscript  is  yet  in  the  archives  at 
Lissa,  and  was  published  in  the  Sclavic  language  at  Prague  in 
1849,  by  a  Bohemian  society. 

While  Comenius  valued  most  highly  the  Great  Didactic,  it  was 
his  Janua  Reserata  Linguarum,^  or  method  of  teaching  Latin,  that 
really  made  him  famous.  It  sprang  into  unexpected  popularity 
and  translations  were  promptly  made  into  Latin,  Greek,  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Hun- 
garian, and  the  Asiatic  languages  of  Arabia,  Turkey  and  Persia. 
It  brought  Comenius  into  such  repute  that  his  writings  and  opin- 
ions on  educational  reforms  were  eagerly  sought  by  England, 
Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Hungary  and  America.  Language- 
teaching  was  a  large  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  work  in  Comenius* 
day,  and  language-teaching  meant  Latin  in  the  lower  schools  and 
Greek  in  the  schools  where  the  more  advanced  students  were 
taught.  In  the  preface  of  the  Janua  he  says :  "  Youth  has  been 
occupied  for  years  with  prolix  and  confused  grammatical  rules, 
and  at  the  same  time  crammed  with  the  names  of  things,  without 
the  things  themselves."     He  follows  in  the  Janua,  as  he  himself 

>  Henry  Barnard.    The  American  Journal  of  Bducation.    Vol.  V.    Hartford,  1858. 
*  J.  A.  Comenii.    Janua  Linguarum.    Amsterdam,  1661. 
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tells  us,  the  plan  of  a  book  by  William  Bateus,  a  Jesuit,  in  the 
Hibernian  College  at  Salamanca,  Spain.  The  edition  of  the  Janua 
before  me^  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1661,  by  Apred  Ludo 
vicum  and  Danielem  Elzevirios.  It  contains  one  hundred  chap- 
ters in  one  thousand  sentences,  in  five  different  languages,  — 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Itjilian  and  German.  The  sentences  are 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  —  the  Latin  and  French  on  the  page 
to  the  left,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  on  the  page  to  the  right,  and 
the  German  extending  across  the  bottom  of  both  pages.  Chapter 
one  is  a  salutation  in  which  the  reader  is  assured  that  learning 
simply  consists  in  knowing  distinctions  and  names  of  things,  and 
that  to  attain  this  is  not  a  difficult  process.  Chapter  two  treats 
of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  chapter  ninety-nine  treats  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  in  chapter  one  hundred,  he  takes  leave  of 
his  reader  in  a  few  farewell  remarks.  The  wretched  methods  of 
teaching  the  Latin  language  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
general  favor  with  which  this  book  was  received.  Professor  Lau- 
rie remarks  in  this  connection  :  "  Boys  and  masters  were  alike 
ff  unhappy  ;  great  severity  of  discipline  was  practised,  and  after  all 
was  done,  and  all  the  yearjs  of  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study 
mainly  of  one  subject  (Latin),  the  results  were  contemptible."* 
"  Primer  though  it  be,  it  sheds  a  broad  light  on  the  whole  field  of 
education,"  is  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's  characteriaation  of  the 
Orbis  Pictus,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  This  famous  picture  book, 
—  the  first  effort  in  fact  to  teach  children  by  means  of  pictures  — 
is  the  progenitor  of  a  long  and  varied  line  of  illustrated  text- 
books so  popular  in  our  own  day.  The  Orbis  Pictus^  was  pre- 
pared during  his  teaching  experience  in  Hungary  ;  but  its  publi- 
cation was  delayed  three  years  for  the  want  of  an  artist  and  wood 
engraver.  It  was  published  at  Nuremburg  in  1657,  by  one  Michael 
Endter,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher  he  says :  "  It  may  be 
observed  that  many  of  our  children  grow  weary  of  their  books^ 
because  these  are  overfilled  with  things  which  have  to  be  explained 
by  the  help  of  words ;  things  which  the  boys  have  never  seen,  and 
of  which  the  teachers  know  nothing."     The  Orbis  Pictus  is  but  an 

>  This  copy  of  the  Janua  was  kindly  loaned  me  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  8.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  copy  of  this  edition  in  America.  — W.  S.  M. 

>S.  S.  Laurie.  John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moruviuns:  ills  Life  and  Edncft- 
tlonal  Works.    Boston,  1885. 

•Joh.  AmoiComenii.  Orbis  Sonsualium  Pictus.  Translated  into  English  by  Charles 
Hoole,  M.  A.    London,  1777. 
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illustrated  and  simplified  edition  of  the  Janua;  and  while  the 
later  once  famous  book  is  now  a  great  rarity,  the  former  continues 
to  be  the  "  model  for  the  innumerable  illustrated  books  which  for 
three  centuries  have  invaded  the  schools."^  Mr.  Bardeen  has 
given  American  teachers  an  excellent  reprint ^  of  this  first  child's 
picture  book. 

Great  as  are  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  Great  Didactic,  the 
Janua,  and  the  Orbis  Pictus,  yet  these  are  equalled  if  not  surpassed 
by  that  incomparable  pedagogical  treatise,  The  School  of  Infancy,® 
published  as  early  as  1633.  This  is  an  essay  on  the  education  of 
youth  during  their  first  six  yeai*s  ;  and  as  a  suggestive  guide  to 
mothers  and  teachers  of  little  ones,  few  books  have  appeared  in 
any  language  better  calculated  to  inspire  and  assist  those  engaged 
in  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  teaching  little  children.  And 
with  Mr.  Quick  one  can  but  regret  that  Benham's  excellent  trans- 
lation *  of  this  valuable  treatise  should  fall  into  undeserved  neglect. 
Here  are  some  of  the  titles  of  chapters  in  this  little  book : 
I.  Children  being  a  most  precious  gift  from  God,  ought  to  claim 
our  most  watchful  care.  IV.  In  what  things  children  ought  to 
be  exercised  so  that,  in  their  sixth  year,  they  may  be  found  to  be 
proficient  in  those  things.  V.  How  a  sound  and  prosperous 
health  of  offspring  maybe  obtained.  VHI.  How  children  should 
be  instructed  in  speaking,  and  the  skillful  use  of  language. 
IX.  How  they  should  be  formed  to  uprightness  in  morals. 
XII.  How  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  public  schools. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  this  quotation  on  the  title- 
page,  from  the  writings  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  Nazareth: 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  book  is  dedicated,  "To 
Pious,  Christian  Parents,  Tutors  and  Guardians,  and  all  upon 
whom  the  charge  of  children  is  incumbent."  In  discussing  the 
early  need  of  physical  training,  he  says :  "  A  certain  author 
advises  that  we  ought  '  to  pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.' 
But  we  ought  to  labor  as  well  as  to  pray."  In  the  quotation  that 
follows  —  taken  from  chapter  II.  of  the  School  of  Infancy  —  the 

1  Gabriel  Compayre.  The  History  of  Pedagogy.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Payne.  Bos* 
ton,  1886. 

«.John  Amos  Comenlus.    The  Orbls  Pictua.    Edited  by  C  W.  Bardeen.    Syracuse.  1887. 

'  John  Amos  Comenlus.  The  School  of  Infancy:  an  Bssay  on  the  Education  of  Youth 
during  their  Fii-st  Six  Years,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  author,  by 
Daniel  Benham.    London,  18.58. 

^Robert  Hebert  Quick.    Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    Cincinnati,  1883. 
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whole  Kindergarten  system  seems  to  me  to  be  foreshadowed ;  and 
this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Froebel  was  born : 
"  Whoever  has  within  his  house  youth  exercising  themselves  in 
these  three  departments  (1,  faith  and  piety;  2,  uprightness  in 
respect  of  morals  ;  3,  knowledge  of  language  and  arts),  possesses 
a  Garden  in  which  celestial  plantlets  are  sown,  watered,  bloom 
and  flourish ;  a  studio  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  He  elaborates 
and  polishes  those  vessels  of  mercy,  those  instruments  of  glory, 
so  that  in  them,  as  lively  images  of  God,  the  rays  of  His  eternal 
and  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  bounty  may  shine  more  and  more. 
How  inexpressibly  blessed  are  parents  in  such  a  paradise  ! " 

Besides  these,  Comenius  advocated  other  reforms  touching  the 
inner  organization  of  the  schools,  milder  methods  of  discipline 
and  the  grouping  and  relating  of  subjects  taught.  Professor 
Hanus  in  his  admirable  paper  ^  says :  "  Comenius  urged  still 
another  important  reform  in  the  matter  and  method  of  teaching, 
the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  just  learning  to  appreciate.  This  was 
the  correlation  and  coordination  of  the  different  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  throughout  the  pupil's  entire  career,  while  taking  due 
account  of  individual  capacities  and  tastes.  We  justly  stigmatize 
as  mechanical  and  unproductive,  a  course  of  study  or  a  method  of 
teaching,  that  presents  geography  without  history,  and  both  inde- 
pendent of  language  and  literature.  So  Comenius  said,  ^  The 
studies  of  a  lifetime  must  be  so  ordered  tliat  they  form  a  single 
whole  in  which  everything  has  sprung  from  a  single  root.'  " 

Comenius  was  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  that  word  — 
an  educator  —  the  evangelist  of  modern  pedagogy,  or  as  Herder 
so  aptly  describes  him,  "  a  noble  priest  of  humanity."  "  An  ardent 
patriot  he  was,"  says  Dr.  Hark,^  *'  a  famous  educator,  scholar  and 
author,  whom  princes  loved  to  honor ;  but  before  all  else  he  was  a 
Bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Yet  we  should  make  a  great 
mistake  did  we  suppose  that  his  restless  zeal  and  untiring  labors 
were  prompted  only  by  pity  and  the  desire  to  afford  temporary 
relief  to  the  oppressed.  His  motive  was  a  deeper,  higher  one." 
He  not  only  preached,  but  he  lived  as  well  the  nobler  faith  of 
common  brotherhood,  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  work  he  could 

>  Paul  H.  nanus.  The  Permanent  Influence  of  Comenius.  Educational  Review.  New 
York,  March,  1802. 

s  John  Max  Hark.  Private  Life  and  Personal  Characteristics  of  Comenius.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Brooklyn,  1892. 
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say  with  great  force  and  truthfulness :  "  I  can  affirm  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  these  forty  years  my  aim  has  been  simple 
and  unpretending,  indifferent  whether  I  'teach  or  be  taught, 
admonish  or  be  admonished,  willing  to  act  the  part  of  a  teacher 
of  teachers  if  in  anything  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  do  so,  and  a 
disciple  of  disciples  where  progress  may  be  possible."  Such  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  whose 
very  name  seemed  for  generations  to  have  passed  from  the  memory 
of  the  living,  and  the  record  of  whose  noble  life-work  was  so  long 
buried  deep  in  the  dust  of  oblivion.  On  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  death  there  was  reared  to  his  memory  a  fine  peda- 
gogical library  at  Leipsic ;  ^  and  during  the  present  year,  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  educators,  Moravians,  and 
Bohemians  the  world  over  have  met  to  honor  his  memory  and 
reflect  upon  the  vast  significance  of  his  life  and  teachings.^ 

1  Bdouard  Bobert.    Notice  sur  Jean  Amos  ComeDlas  et  ses  Idees  Humanitaires  et 
P^dagoglques.    Revue  P^dagogique,  Paris,  Dccombre.  1881,  et  Fevrier,  1882. 

*  Ludwig   Keller.     Monatshefte    der    Coiuenius-Geaellschaft.     Leipzig,    Mkrz   and 
August,  1892. 


HOPES. 

RUTH  WARD   KAHN,   RICO,   COL. 

Our  hopes  in  youth  are  like  those  roseate  shadows 
Cast  by  the  sunlight  on  the  dew}'  grass 
When  first  the  fair  morn  opes  her  purple  eyes  ; 
They  seem  gigantic  and  yet  graceful  shades 
Touched  with  bright  color.     As  our  sun  of  life 
Rises  toward  meridian,  less  and  less 
Grow  the  bright,  tremulous  shadows,  till  at  last 
In  the  hot  dust  and  noontide  of  our  day 
The}'  all  are  lost. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC. 

A.   M.   WILLIAMS,   M.  A.,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

II. 

IN  1762  appeared  Kames'  "Elements  of  Criticism."  This 
ingenious  book  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  and  was  indeed  held  in  extravagant  esteem.  Speaking  of 
Kames,  Dr.  Rees  says,  in  his  CyclopaBdia,  "  His  great  work,  *  The 
Elements  of  Criticism,'  is  truly  an  original  performance,  and 
while,  discarding  all  arbitrary  rules  of  literary  composition  drawn 
from  authority,  establishes  a  new  theory  upon  the  principles  of 
human  nature."  In  his  life  of  Kames,  Lord  Wodehouselee  takes 
a  similar  tone  while  criticising  Harris's  estimate  of  Aristotle's 
position  in  the  history  of  rhetoric.  In  his  "  Philological  Enquir- 
ies," Harris  calls  Aristotle  the  Father  of  Criticism,  and  imme- 
diately goes  on  to  explain  that  he  means  philosophical  criticism. 
To  the  epithet  philosophical.  Lord  Wodehouselee  takes  strong 
exception,  maintaining  that  Aristotle's  rules  are  based  simply  on 
authority,  that  all  the  Stagirite  aimed  at  was  to  expound  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  classics.  Nor  will  he  admit  that  much  was  done 
by  later  rhetoricians,  such  as  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Longinus  to  develop  philosophical  criticism. 
In  opposition  to  this  formulating  of  use  and  wont,  he  puts 
Kames's  method  of  expounding  general  principles  and  then 
applying  these  to  particular  cases.  This  method  he  illustrates 
rather  fully  by  quotations.  One  of  these,  taken  from  the  section 
on  "  Causes  of  the  Passions  of  Fear  and  Anger,"  may  be  given 
here.  "  Instinctive  anger  is  frequently  raised  by  bodily  pain,  by 
a  stroke,  for  example,  on  a  tender  part,  which,  ruffling  the  tem- 
per, and  unhinging  the  mind,  is  in  its  tone  similar  to  anger ;  and 
when  a  man  is  thus  beforehand  disposed  to  anger,  he  is  not  nice 
nor  scrupulous  about  an  object ;  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke, 
however  accidentally,  is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  proper 
object,  merely  for  having  occasioned  the  pain.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that  a  stock  or  a  stone  by  which  I  am  hurt,  becomes 
an  object  of  my  resentment ;  I  am  violently  excited  to  crush  it  to 
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atoms.     The  passion,  indeed,  in  that  ease,  can  be  but  a  single 

flash ;  for  being  entirely  irrational,  it  must  vanish  with  the  first 

reflection.     Nor  is  that  irrational  effect  confined  to  bodily  pain  : 

internal  distress,  when  excessive,  may  be  the  occasion  of  effects 

equally   irrational.      Perturbation   of    mind,   occasioned   by   the 

apprehension  of  having  lost  a  dear  friend,  will,  in  a  fiery  temper^ 

produce   momentary  sparks  of   anger  against  that  very  friend, 

however  innocent.     Thus  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempest :  — 

Alomo :  —  Sit  down  and  rest. 

Ev^n  here  I  wiU  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  1oD£^er  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drownM 
Whom  thus  we  stay  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  ^o. 

—Act  in.,  Sc.  iii. 

The  final  words,  "Well,  let  him  go,"  are  an  expression  of 
impatience  and  anger  at  Ferdinand,  whose  absence  greatly  dis- 
tressed his  father,  dreading  that  he  was  lost  in  the  storm.  This 
nice  operation  of  the  human  mind,  is  by  Shakespeare  exhibited 
upon  another  occasion,  and  finely  painted  in  the  tragedy  of 
Othello.  lago,  by  dark  hints  and  suspicious  circumstances,  had 
roused  Othello's  jealousy  ;  which,  however,  appeared  too  slightly 
founded  to  be  vented  upon  Desdemona,  its  proper  object.  The 
perturbation  and  distress  of  mind  thereby  occasioned,  produced  a 
momentary  resentment  against  lago,  considered  as  occasioning  the 
jealousy,  though  innocent :  — 

Othello:  —  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore; 
Be  sure  of  it:  give  me  ocular  proof, 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  man's  eternal  soul 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  answer  mv  wak'd  wrath. 

m 

lago :  —  Is 't  come  to  this  ? 

Othello :  —  Make  me  see 't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

lago :  —  My  noble  lord 

Othello :  —  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me, 

Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse : 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amazed ; 

For  nothing  cans't  thou  to  damnation  add 

Greater  than  that.  —Othello,  Act  II.,  Sc.  viii. 

This  blind  and  absurd  effect  of  anger  is  more  gaily  illustrated 
by  Addison,  in  *a  story,  the  dramatis  personse  of   which   are  a 
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cardinal  and  a  spy  retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.     The  cardinal 

is  represented  as  minuting  down  the  particular.     The  spy  begins 

with  a  low  voice,  "  Such  an  one  the  advocate  whbpered  to  one  of 

his  friends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence   was  a  very  ' 

great  poltroon  "  ;  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take 

it  down,  adds,  ^^  That  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal,  in  a 

public   conversation."     The   cardinal  replies,  "  Very  well,"  and 

bids  him  go  on.     The  spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of 

the  same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rises  in  a  fury,  calls  him  an 

impudent  scoundrel  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

We  meet  with  instances  every  day  of  resentment  raised  by  loss 

at  play,  and  wreaked  on  the  cards  or  dice.     But  anger,  a  furious 

passion,  is  satisfied  with  a  connection  still  slighter  than  that  of 

cause  and  effect;  of  which  Congreve,  in   the  Mourning  Bride, 

gives  one  beautiful  example:  — 

Gonzalez :  —  Have  comfort. 

Almenia :  —  CursM  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of  comfort : 

Cur8'd  my  own  tonjj^ue  that  could  not  move  his  pity ; 

Curs'd  these  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  here, 

For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso's  death.  —  Act  iV.,  Sc.  viii. 

That  Kames  himself  considered  this  method  novel  is  clear  from 
his  introduction:  — "Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority' 
over  reason :  philosophers  anciently  were  divided  into  sects,  being 
Epicureans,  Platonists,  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics;  the 
speculative  relied  no  further  on  their  own  judgment  but  to  choose 
a  leader,  whom  they  implicitly  followed.  In  later  times,  happily, 
reason  hath  obtained  the  ascendant ;  men  now  assert  their  native 
privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves  ;  and  disdain  to  be  ranked  in 
any  sect,  whatever  be  the  science.  I  am  forced  to  exempt  criti- 
cism, which,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  continues  to  be  no  less 
slavish  in  its  principles,  nor  less  submissive  to  authority,  than  it 
was  originally.  Bossu,  a  celebrated  French  critic,  gives  many 
rules,  but  can  discover  no  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than 
the  practice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle :  strange  I  that  in  so  long  a  work,  he  should 
never  once  have  stumbled  upon  the  question,  whether,  and  how 
far,  do  these  rules  agree  with  human  nature.  It  could  not  surely 
be  his  opinion,  that  these  poets,  however  eminent  for  genius,  were 
entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind ;  and  that  nothing  now  remains 
but  blind  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  will ;  if  in  writing  they  fol- 
lowed no  rule,  why  should  they  be  imitated?     If  they  studied 
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nature,  and  were  obsequious  to  rational  principles,  ^why  should 
these  be  concealed  from  us  ? "  Lord  WodehouseleeN  suggests, 
however,  that  the  germinal  idea  may  have  been  got  from  Hutche- 
son's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue." 

This  estimate  of  the  originality  of  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism  " 
is  exaggerated.  Compared  with  such  books  as  Wilson's  "  Art  of 
Retorique,"  and  Hobbes'  "  Brief  of  the  Art  of  Rhetorick,"  it  is 
strikingly  independent  in  method,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  pro- 
totype of  philosophical  criticism.  Lord  Wodehouselee  admits 
that  in  one  instance,  in  the  chapter,  namely,  as  hyperbator,  Lon- 
ginus  has  illustrated  this  kind  of  criticism,  but  he  underrates  the 
analytical  power  of  what  Mr.  Lang  justly  calls  "  the  noble  frag- 
ment "  on  the  sublime.  Comparing  Longinus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Aristotle  as  critics.  Dr.  Gerard  observes  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Taste,"  "  that  the  first  peculiarly  excelled  in  sensi- 
bility, the  second  in  refinement,  and  the  last  in  correctness  and 
enlargement."  None  will  deny  to  the  high-souled  man  that  wrote 
so  sympathetically  on  the  Sublime  —  whether  Longinus,  the  tutor 
of  Zenobia,  or  some  unknown  —  an  unusual  share  of  sensibility, 
but  he  had  withal  a  sound  critical  faculty.  One  of  Lord  Wode- 
houselee's  illustrations  of  Kames's  plan  is  selected  from  the  sec- 
tion "  Co-existent  Emotions  and  Passions,"  while  another  section 
of  the  "  Elements  "  is  devoted  to  the  "  External  Signs  of  Emo- 
tions and  Passions."  Now,  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  these 
sections  may  be  found  in  Longinus'  chapter  on  the  choice  of  the 
most  striking  circumstances,  where  among  other  illustrative 
extracts  occurs  Sappho's  fine  ode,  "  I  deem  that  man  divinely 
blest."  But,  further,  Lord  Wodehouselee  misses  the  very  essence 
of  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric,"  and  overlooks  important  passages  in 
the  "  Poetic."  Rhetoric  is  derived  by  Aristotle  from  Dialectic 
and  Ethics,  and  on  them  is  erected  the  great  body  of  his  supposi- 
tion. Moreover,  while  scientific  method  shows  itself  distinctly 
only  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric,"  it  is 
also  present,  though  unobtrusively,  in  the  third  book.  The 
seventh  chapter,  for  example,  of  that  book,  "  On  the  becoming  in 
style,"  contains  much  the  same  kind  of  remarks  as  Lord  Wode- 
houselee praises  in  Kames.  In  the  "Poetic,"  again,  we  find 
Aristotle,  like  Kames,  pointing  out  why  imitation,  even  the  imi- 
tation of  what  is  disagreeable,  is  pleasing,  and  speculating  on  the 
fundamental   principles  of  beauty   and  of  tragedy.     It  is  true, 
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however,  that  his  successors  show  little  of  the  analytic  faculty, 
and  strive  to  atone  for  its  absence  by  accumulating  material. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  for  example,  dissatisfied  with  Aris- 
totle's division  of  speeches  into  deliberative,  forensic  and  epideictic, 
prefers  to  consider  speeches  with  reference  to  the  various  effects 
that  may  be  spoken  about,  while,  from  Vossius'  summary  of  the 
later  rhetoricians'  work,  one  infers  that  it  was  barren  of  sug- 
gestiveness.  Of  oratory,  Cicero  writes  copiously,  enthusiastically, 
and,  in  certain  cases  to  be  hereafter  referred  to,  with  fresh  practi- 
cal point,  while  Quintilian  exhausts  the  whole  training  of  the 
speaker ;  yet  Lord  Wodehouselee  is  correct  in  putting  a  low  esti- 
mate on  their  analytic  treatment  of  style.  But,  at  a  much  later 
period,  the  French  writers  revived  this  treatment,  and,  by  the 
tin^e  Jhe  "Elements  of  Criticism"  was  published,  there  was 
available  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  French  criticism,  and 
to  it  Kames  refers  frequently.  In  his  "  Traits!  du  Beau,"  Crousaz 
had  discoursed  on  beauty  with  much  minute  analysis  ;  Bonhours, 
Dubos,  Tartenelle  and  others  had  written  voluminously  on  rhet- 
oric and  cognate  subjects,  and  were  all  carefully  read  by  our 
Scottish  rhetoricians.  Some  one  has  said  that  "  Lord  Kames  was 
indebted  to  Bonhours  for  the  conception  and  for  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  "  Elements  of  Criticism."  This  is  questionable;  but 
one  cannot  read  Bonhours  and  Dubos  without  being  reminded  of 
Karnes's  disquisitions.  His  exposition,  for  example,  of  the 
"  Emotions  caused  by  Fiction,"  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  the 
explanation  given  by  Dubos,  in  "Reflexions  critiques  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,"  of  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  poems 
and  pictures,  and  now  and  again  he  borrows  very  directly.  But 
infinitely  too  much  may  be  made  of  all  such  resemblances.  The 
object  of  the  historical  remarks  made  here  is  simply  to  show  that 
Lord  Wodehouselee  makes  too  large  a  claim  when  he  credits 
Kames  with  originating  philosophical  criticism.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  kind  of  criticism  was  fairly  common  in  the  literature  Kames 
read,  and  his  indebtedness  to  his  French  studies  is  very  obvious, 
but  after  all  the  question  is;  how  far  Kames  carried  his  subject 
beyond  the  point  where  he  found  it. 

The  plan  of  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism "  is  very  simple  : 
Kames  first  discusses  certain  propositions  with  reference  to  the 
intellect  and  the  feelings,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  to  the  fine 
arts  his  laws  of  mental  states.  On  the  side  of  intellect,  his  point 
is  that  our  ideas  are  associated  by  connection  and  order.     "  Cause 
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and  eflfect,  contiguity  in  time  or  in  place,  high  and  low,  prior  and 
posterior,  resemblance,  contrast  and  a  thousand  other  relations, 
connect  things  together  without  end.  Not  a  single  thing  appears 
solitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connection  ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  some  are  intimately  connected,  some  more  slightly ;  some 

near,  some  at  a  distance There  is  implanted  in  the 

breast  of  every  man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the 
arrangement  of  his  perception,  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  actions. 
With  regard  to  perceptions,  I  observe  that,  in  things  of  equal 
rank,  such  as  sheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  must  be 
indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  surveyed.  But,  in  things  of 
unequal  rank,  our  tendency  is  to  view  the  principal  subject  before 
we  descend  to  its  accessories  or  ornaments,  and  the  superior  before 
inferior  or  independent ;  we  are  equally  averse  to  enter  into  a 
minute  consideration  of  constituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  first 
surveyed  as  a  whole.  It  need  scarce  be  added  that  Qur  ideas  are 
governed  by  the  same  principle,  and  that,  in  thinking  or  reflecting 
upon  a  number  of  objects,  we  naturally  follow  the  same  order  as 
when  we  actually  survey  them."  This  is  fully  explained  and  its 
bearing  on  criticism  illustrated  by  examples.  On  the  side  of  feel- 
ing, he  discusses  the  emotions  and  passions  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  cause,  their  character  as  pleasure  or  pain,  their 
growth  and  decay,  their  effect  upon  each  other,  their  influence 
upon  action,  perception,  opinion  and  belief,  their  nature  when 
evoked  by  fiction  ;  all  this  is  copiously  illustrated  by  literary 
*  extracts  in  the  manner  of  the  passage  already  quoted  where  he 
considers  instinctive  anger.  This  introductory  discussion  of  men 
tal  states  is  a  well  executed,  thoroughly  interesting  piece  of  work. 
It  will  presently  be  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  introduction  over,  the  author  then  maps  out  the 
treatise  proper :  —  "  Having  discoursed  in  general  of  emotions  and 
passions,  I  proceed  to  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  such  of  them 
as  serve  to  unfold  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  a  writer  upon  ethics  to  give  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the 
passions ;  and  of  each  separately  to  assign  the  nature,  the  cause, 
the  gratification  and  the  effects.  But  a  treatise  of  ethics  is  not 
my  province  :  I  carry  my  view  no  further  than  to  the  elements  of 
criticism,  in  order  to  show  that  the  fine  arts  are  a  subject  of 
reasoning  as  well  as  of  taste.  An  extensive  work  would  ill  suit 
a  design  so  limited ;  and  to  confine  this  work  within  moderate 
bounds,   the  following   plan   may  contribute :     The  observation 
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made  above,  that  things  are  the  causes  of  emotions  by  means  of 
their  properties  and  attributes,  furnisheth  a  hint  for  distribution 
instead  of  a  painful  and  tedious  examination  of  the  several 
passions  and  emotions.  I  purpose  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  such 
attributes,  relations  and  circumstances  as  in  the  fine  arts  are 
chiefly  employed  to  raise  agreeable  emotion.  Attributes  of  single 
objects,  as  the  most  simple,  shall  take  the  lead ;  to  be  followed 
with  particulars  which,  depending  on  relation,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  single  objects.  Despatching  next  some  coincident  matters,  I 
proceed  to  my  chief  aim ;  which  is  to  establish  practical  rules  for 
the  fine  arts,  derived  from  principles  previously  established.^' 
Under  qualities  of  single  objects  are  included  beauty,  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  motion  and  force,  novelty,  the  risible ;  under  rela- 
tion, resemblance  and  dissimilitude,  uniformity  and  variety,  con- 
gruity  and  propriety;  under  coincident  matters,  dignity  and 
grace,  ridicule,  wit,  custom  and  habit ;  then  come  practical 
observations  on  literature,  gardening  and  architecture. 

In  a  practical  treatise,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  not 
rigidly  determined  by  logic,  and,  since  a  choice  is  possible,  the 
arrangement  to  be  preferred  is  that  which  will  best  promote  the 
end  in  view.  Kames  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  best  choice. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  said  that  ^^  in  the  present  day,  if  Lord  Kames  is 
read  at  all,  it  is  for  his  ingenious  and  acute  speculation  into  the 
sources  of  aesthetic  pleasure,"  and  to  this  speculation  the  plan  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Criticism "  readily  lends  itself.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  also  said  that  ^^some  parts  of  the  work  of  men  like  Lord 
Kames  and  Hurd  are  good  and  readable  as  literature,  though  not 
very  useful  as  criticism ;  most  of  it  is  deliberately  to  be  con- 
demned as  empirical,  dull  and  preposterous,  and  as  leaving  out  of 
discussion  the  only  elements  worthy  to  be  included."  Applied  to 
Kames,  this  criticism  is  too  sweeping :  yet,  we  must  admit  that 
he  was  so  enamored  of  his  analysis  that  he  developed  it  for  its 
own  sake,  carrying  it  on,  at  times,  as  in  the  chapter  on  Dignity 
and  Grace,  after  a  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion,  and,  which  is 
more  serious,  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  spends  so  much 
energy  upon  the  analysis  that  he  contents  himself  with  inadequate 
practical  application.  For  example,  the  principle  expounded  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  book,  the  principle  of  order  of  con- 
nection, is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  composition,  a  fact 
well  known  to  Kames,  as  his  criticisms  show.     "  Every  work  of 
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art,"  he  says,  ^^  that  is  conformable  to  the  natural  course  of  our 
ideas,  is  so  far  agreeable :  and  every  work  of  art  that  reverses 
that  course,  is  so  far  disagreeable."  Hence  it  is  required  in  every 
such  work,  that,  like  an  organic  system,  its  parts  be  orderly 
arranged  and  mutually  connected,  bearing  each  of  them  a  relation 
to  the  whole,  some  more  intimate,  some  less,  according  to  their 
destination  :  when  due  regard  is  had  to  these  particulai's,  we  have 
a  sense  of  just  composition,  and  so  far  are  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance. Homer  is  defective  in  order  and  connection;  and 
Peridas  more  remarkably.  Regularity,  order  and  connection  are 
painful  restraints  on  a  bold  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are  not 
patiently  submitted  to,  but  after  much  culture  and  discipline.  In 
Horace  there  is  no  fault  more  eminent  than  want  of  connection  ; 
instances  are  without  number.  In  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  Ode 
VII.,  Lib.  i.,  he  mentions  several  towns  and  districts,  more  to  the 
taste  of  some  than  of  others:  in  the  remainder  of  the  Ode^ 
Plancus  is  exhorted  to  drown  his  cares  in  wine.  Having  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  this  poet  takes  occasion  to 
observe  justly  that,  while  we  guard  against  some  dangers,  we  are 
exposed  to  others  we  cannot  foresee :  he  ends  with  displaying  the 
power  of  music.  The  parts  of  Ode  XVI.,  Lib.  ii.,  are  so  loosely 
connected  as  to  disfigure  a  poem  otherwise  extremely  beautiful. 
The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  11th,  24th  27th  Odes  of  the  third  book,  lie 
open  all  of  them  to  the  same  censure.  The  first  Satire,  book  I., 
is  so  deformed  by  want  of  connection  as  upon  the  whole  to  be 
scarce  agreeable :  it  commences  with  an  important  question  :  How 
it  happens  that  people,  though  much  satisfied  with  themselves, 
are  seldom  so  with  their  rank  or  condition.  After  illustrating  the 
observation  in  a  sprightly  manner  by  several  examples,  the  author, 
forgetting  his  subject,  enters  upon  a  declamation  against  avarice, 
which  he  pursues  till  the  line  108,  then  he  makes  an  apology  for 
wandering,  and  promises  to  return  to  his  subject;  but  avarice 
having  got  possession  of  his  mind,  he  follows  out  that  theme  to 
the  end,  and  never  returns  to  the  question  proposed  in  the  begin- 
ning. Of  Virgil's  Georgics,  though  esteemed  the  most  complete 
work  of  that  author,  the  parts  are  ill  connected,  and  the  transitions 
far  from  being  sweet  and  easy.  In  the  first  book  he  deviates 
from  his  subject  to  give  a  description  of  the  five  zones.  The 
want  of  connection  here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  accompanied  the  death  of  Csesar,  are  scarce  pardonable. 
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A  STUDr  OF  BROWNING'S  POETRT. 

MAT  MACKINTOSH.  Pd.M. 

THE  third  volume  of  Browning's  Poems^  contains  his  longest 
poem :  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  Like  many  other  of 
Browning's  longer  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  quote  from  with  good 
effect ;  and  it  has  been  made  so  familiar  to  the  reading  public  by 
practised  elocutionists  of  late,  that  the  only  remark  in  place  here 
is,  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  is 
said  to  have  immortalized  many  of  her  finer  characteristic  in  the 
picture  of  the  heroine,  Pompilia.  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,"  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  gives  much  interesting 
information  as  to  the  raison  d  Stre  of  many  of  his  poems  ;  and  her 
history  of  this  poem  is  particularly  fine. 

The  fourth  volume  introduces  us  to  two  very  noteworthy  poems 
—  "  Christmas  Eve  "  and  "  Easter  Day."  Very  different  in  tone 
from  each  other,  they  yet  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  author's 
religious  convictions. 

The  large  divisions  in  this  volume  are  entitled  respectively  :  — 
"  Men  and  Women  " —  originally  a  collection  of  fifty  short  poems, 
dedicated  to  his  wife ;  —  "  Balaustion's  Adventure  " ;  —  "  Fifine  at 
the  Fair  " ;  —  "In  a  Balcony."  " Dramatis  Personae  "  — "  James 
Lee's  Wife";  —  and  "Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangan,  Savior  of 
Society." 

The  note-book  holds  the  following  quotations  from  the  first 
mentioned  division  —  "  Men  and  Women,"  —  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi " 
— (a  painter  in  a  cloister.) 

*'  We  're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see, 
And  so  they  are  better  painted  —  better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that ; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out.'' 

(Would  not  the  last  two  lines  make  an  excellent  class-motto  ?) 

1  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.*8  edition. 
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Andrea  del  Sarto,  called  "  The  Faultless  Painter." 

'^  I,  paintinii:  from  myself,  and  to  myself, 
Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame, 
Or  their  praise  either. 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?'' 

Cieon.  This  poem  is  much  smoother  than  ordinary,  and  will 
repay  careful  study  as  a  whole. 

*'  Cleon  the  poet,  from  the  sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea, 
And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  '  Greece.' " 

And  from  the  same  poem  a  most  beautiful  thought  for  those,  who, 
like  teachers,  can  never  hope  to  see  the  full  results  of  their  work ; 

**  Imperfection  means  perfection  hid, 
Reserved  in  part,  to  grace  the  after-time." 

In  a  Balcony.  A  fine  dramatic  episode.  Norbert  loves  Con- 
stance, and  in  seeking  her  unwittingly  wins  her  royal  mistress. 
It  is  nobly  conceived,  and  nobly  written.  Some  extracts  are 
given. 

Norbert  (to  Constance.) 

^'  Truth  is  the  strong  thing.    Let  man's  life  be  true ! 
And  love*s  the  truth  of  mine. 

Love  has  been  so  long 
Subdued  in  me,  eating  me  through  and  through, 
That  now  'tis  all  of  me,  and  must  have  way. 

This  eve's  the  time  — 
This  eve  intense  with  yon  first  trembling  star. 
We  seem  to  pant  and  reach ;  scarce  aught  between 
The  earth  that  rises,  and  the  heaven  that  bends. 

Norbert  wishes  to  make  public  his  love  for  Constance,  and  to 
ask  her  of  the  Queen.  Constance,  knowing  the  Queen's  mistake, 
cannot  bear  to  become  the  cause  of  such  poignant  suffering,  and 
urges  Norbert  to  still  keep  their  love  secret,  but  without  giving 
the  true  reason.     She  says, 

^^  Women  hate  a  debt,  as  men  a  gift." 

Implying  that  she  owes  the  Queen  her  full  term  of  service,  but 
her  self-sacrifice  fails,  as  those  who  are  sufiiciently  interested  to 
read  the  whole  dramatic  poem  will  find. 
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Tbe  Queen  (before  she  is  undeceived.) 

*^  How  soon  a  smile  of  God  can  change  the  world  I 
How  we  are  made  for  happiness  —  how  work 
Grows  play  —  adversity,  a  winning  Ught! 


Norbert :  — 

'^  I  count  life  Just  a  stuff 
To  try  the  souPs  strength  on,  educe  the  man ; 
Who  keeps  one  end  in  view  makes  all  things  serve.** 

From  "  James  Lee's  Wife,"  all  of  the  third  poem,  "  In  the  Door- 
way "  is  good. 

From  two  other  sections  there  are  in  the  note-book  short  quota- 
tions. 

Reading  a  Book  under  the  Cliffs  : — 

^^  Nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before. 
Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same! 
To  draw  one  beauty  into  our  heart*^  core. 
And  keep  it  changeless !  such  our  claim ; 
So  answered,  —  Nevermore ! 

Simple?    Why,  this  is  the  old  woe  of  the  world. 
Tune,  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die 
Bise  with  it,  then !    Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 
From  chnnge  to  change  unceasingly. 
His  soul*s  wings  never  furled !  ^' 

Among  the  Rocks. 

*^0h,  good  gigantic  smile  of  the  brown  old  earth, 
This  autumn  morning!    How  he  sets  his  bones 
To  bask  in  the  sun,  and  thrui^ts  out  knees  and  feet 
For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth ; 

Listt'iiing  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones. 
The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet.*' 

Next  in  the  note-book  come  the  five  concluding  verses  of  "  Abt 
Vogler."  The  explanatory  or  sub-title  of  this  poem  runs  thus : 
"  After  he  has  been  extemporizing  upon  the  musical  instrument 
of  his  invention."  For  some  time  I  supposed  that  this  instrument 
must  have  been  some  kind  of  rude  organ  ;  but  no  positive  infor- 
mation has  hitherto  been  gained,  and  a  dictionary  of  musical 
terms  and  names  of  composers,  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  "  Abt 
Vogler,"  so  that  it  is  not  likely  he  was  so  honored.  However, 
other  inquirers  may  be  more  successful ;  and  at  least,  nothing  can 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  following  lines : 
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^*  Well,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared; 
Gk>ne  I  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too  slow ; 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared, 
That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go 
Never  to  be  again !    But  many  more  of  the  kind. 
As  good,  nay,  better  perchance:  is  this  your  comfort  to  me? 
To  me,  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 
To  the  same,  same  sdf ,  same  love,  same  Ood :  ay,  what  was,  shall  be. 

IX. 
Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  Name? 
Builder  and  malcer.  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  I 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever  the  same? 
Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy  power  expands  I 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as  before; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 
What  was  good,  shall  he  good,  with,  fur  evil,  so  much  good  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

X. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist ; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist, 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  Itself  in  the  sky. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 
Enough  that  he  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  It  by  and  by. 

XI. 
And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph*s  evidence 
For  the  fullness  of  the  days?    Have  we  withered  or  agonized? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  thai  singing  might  issae 

thence? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be  prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 
Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 
But  Ood  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome :  'tis  we  musicians  know. 

XII. 
Well,  it  is  earth  with  me ;  silence  resumes  her  reign : 
I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce. 
Oive  me  the  keys.    I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again. 
Sliding  by  semitones,  till  I  sink  to  the  minor,  —  yes. 
And  I  biunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  I  stand  on  alien  ground. 
Surveying  awhile  the  heights  I  rolled  from  into  the  deep; 
Which,  hark,  I  have  dared  and  done,  for  my  resting-place  is  found. 
The  C  Major  of  this  life :  so,  now  I  will  try  to  sleep. 

The  poem  entitled  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  beginning, 

*^  Orow  old  along  with  me ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be," 

is  in  this  volume,  but  is  too  generally  known  for  quotation. 
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"  A  Death  in  the  Desert " —  the  supposed  passing  scene  of  St. 
John,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  is  most  beautiful.  It  should  be 
studied  in  its  entirety,  although  I  could  not  refrain  from  jotting 
down  the  most  striking  passages,  which  follow  :  — 

**  Noon'9  light 
Reached  there  a  little,  and  we  would  not  lose 
The  last  of  what  might  happen  on  his  face/' 

John  speaks. 

^*  Much  that  at  the  first,  in  deed  and  word 
Lay  simply  and  sufficiently  exposed 
Had  grown,  (or  else  my  soul  had  grown  to  match 
Fed  through  such  years,  familiar  with  such  light. 
Guarded  and  guided  still  to  see  and  speak 
Of  new  signiflcance  and  fresh  result) 
What  first  were  guessed  as  points,  I  now  knew  stars. 
And  named  them  in  the  Gospel  I  have  writ. 

Each  spirit,  that  needs  must  bide  its  time 

Living  and  learning  still  as  years  assist 

Which  wear  the  thickness  thin,  and  let  men  see  — 

Is  it  for  nothing  we  grow  old  and  weak, 
We  who  God  loves? 

Since  all  things  suffer  change  save  God  the  Truth, 

Man  apprehends  Him  newly  at  each  stage. 

Whereat  earth's  ladder  drops,  its  service  done, 

And  nothing  shall  prove  twice  what  once  was  proved. 

You  stick  a  garden-plot  with  ordered  twigs. 

To  show  inside  lie  germs  of  herbs  unborn, 

And  check  the  careless  step  would  spoil  their  birth, 

But  when  herbs  wave,  the  guardian  twigs  may  go. 

For  I  say,  this  is  death,  and  the  sole  death 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  through  his  gain. 
Darkness  from  light,  from  knowledge,  ignorance. 
And  lack  of  love  from  love  made  manifest. 

progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone, 
Not  God*s,  and  not  the  beasts' :    God  is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is,  and  partly  hopes  to  be.'' 

In  great  contrast  is  the  sample  of  the  wildest  grotesque  in 
*'  Caliban  upon  Setebos."     It  is  repulsively  fine. 

Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,  was  written  in  ridicule  of  Spiritual- 
istic frauds. 
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VI. 

THE   FORMATION   OF   HABITS. 

{Concluded^) 

47.  Habits  are  formed  by  the  continuous  and  frequent  repetition.^ 
under  right  canditions^  of  the  act  or  state  by  which  a  given  end  is 
accomplished. 

(a).  There  are  three  elements  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
habits  which  must  be  carefully  noted ;  namely,  the  act  or  state  by 
which  the  proposed  end  can  be  accomplished,  the  intelligence  which 
directs  the  act  or  state  in  accomplishing  the  given  end,  and  the 
will  power  by  which  the  act  or  state  is  produced.  The  process  by 
which  the  habit  of  knitting  is  acquired,  for  example,  illustrates 
these  three  factors  and  substantially  the  way  in  which  all  habits 
are  formed.  When  the  attempt  is  fii'st  made  to  do  this  work  the 
needles  are  directed  every  time  by  the  use  of  the  eye,  and  each 
motion  is  produced  by  a  distinct  act  of  the  will.  Both  the  eye 
and  the  will  are  so  occupied  at  this  stage  with  the  act  to  be 
performed  that  attention  cannot  be  given  to  anything  else.  By 
practice,  however,  the  use  both  of  the  eye  and  of  the  will  becomes 
less  and  less  necessary.  Finally  by  long  and  continued  practice 
they  cease  to  be  required  except  to  initiate  the  work.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  the  intelligence  and  will  being  liberated,  other 
matters  can  receive  attention  and  be  freely  discussed  at  the  same 
time  the  work  in  hand  is  in  progress. 

(6).  The  length  of  the  interval  of  time  between  the  repeti- 
tions of  an  act  or  state  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of 
habits.  For  example,  it  is  evident  that  the  habit  of  playing  upon 
the  piano  can  never  be  acquired  by  striking  the  keys  in  a  given 
scale,  in  their  proper  order,  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  assum- 
ing that  no  key  in  the  scale  is  touched  oftener  than  once  every 
ten  days.  It  is,  therefore,  not  repetition  alone  that  is  necessary 
to  form  habits  readily,  but  repetition  with  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  acts  reduced  to  its  minimum. 
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(c).  The  repetition  of  the  act  or  state  involved  must  be  con- 
secutive. It  must  also,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect,  be 
continued,  each  time  it  is  undertaken,  as  long  as  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  the-body  and  mind  can  be  maintained.  The  truth  of  this 
position  is  fully  verified  by  experience.  No  habit  of  any  sort  can 
be  acquired,  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  when  this  condi- 
tion is  partially  or  wholly  neglected.  Instances  of  this  neglect 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  school  work.  The  absence  of  well- 
conducted  drill  exercises,  which  should  consist  chiefly  of  syste- 
matic repetitions,  is  an  example  of  this  kind.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  such  neglect  are  very  great,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  almost  every  work  the  pupil  undertakes  must  be 
reduced  to  a  fixed  habit,  in  order  to  be  of  practical  value  to  him 
in  after  life.  The  study  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
etc.,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  sort.  It  is  true  that  these  sub- 
jects have  a  practical  educational  value  because  of  the  mental 
discipline  they  afford.  But  this  is  not  half  their  value.  For 
example,  the  discipline  acquired  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  logic  is  important,  but  the  power  and  habit 
of  reasoning  in  accordance  with  these  principles  and  laws,  whether 
they  are  formulated  as  knowledge  or  not,  is  far  more  important. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  acquired  by  doing,  not  by  knowing. 
The  habit  of  reasoning  clearly  and  accurately  is  the  product  of 
persistent  repetitions  of  acts  of  reasoning. 

(d).  The  readiness  with  which  a  habit  is  formed  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  conditions.  Among  these  conditions  may  be  named 
age,  constitutional  tendencies,  the  relation  of  the  habit  to  be 
formed  to  others  already  formed,  the  exactness  with  which  the  act 
or  state  is  repeated,  and  the  intensity  of  the  consciousness  at  the 
time  of  each  repetition. 

48.  The  power  and  influence  of  habit  in  shaping  and  executing 
our  course  of  life  depend  largely  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  formed. 

(a).  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  included  in  the  fact  that 
any  past  state  or  experience  of  body  or  mind  is  capable  of  being 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
elements  which  constituted  a  part,  in  the  past,  either  of  the  given 
state  or  experience,  or  of  the  conditions  through  which  it  was 
produced.  The  reproduction  of  past  knowledge  by  laws  of  asso- 
ciation is  universally  admitted.     But  it  must  be  noted  here  that 
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the  application  of  these  laws  is  not  confined  to  the  reproduction 
of  knowledge.  It  is  coextensive  with  every  state,  condition  and 
operation  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  whether  these  states,  conditions  and  operations  are  conscious 
or  unconscious. 

(5).  Keeping  in  mind  note  (a),  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
conditions  under  which  a  habit  is  formed  constitute  ever  after- 
wards the  natural  stimuli  for  its  exercise.  Hence  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  these  conditions  necessarily  tends  to  produce  such 
oxercise.  This  simple  but  important  law  of  habit  is  fully  verified 
in  every  person's  experience.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  many, 
walking  is  the  condition  which  pioduces  unconscious  swinging  of 
the  arms,  and  talking  vigorously,  unconscious  gesticulation. 

(c).  The  conditions  under  which  a  habit  can  be  acquired  may 
be  greatly  varied.  The  habit  of  graceful  movements  of  the  body, 
may  be  acquired  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  parlor,  or  under  the 
guidance,  example  and  instruction  of  the  dancing  master.  Each 
of  these  sets*  of  conditions  may  be  sucoesftfuUy  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conditions  used  determine  very 
largely  the  power  and  influence  of  the  habit,  when  formed,  upon 
the  Cji^urse  of  life.  Suppose  the  habit  to  be  formed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  dancing  master,  the  natural  stimuli,  as  pointed  out. 
in  note  (6),  for  the  exercise  of  the  habit  will  then  be  found  in 
such  conditions  as  were  supplied  by  the  instructor ;  hence,  in  this 
case,  the  social  and  public  dance  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  course  of  life. 

(d).  Habits  of  the  mind,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  acquired,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  habits  of 
the  body.  To  illustrate,  take  the  habit  of  clear  and  accurate  rea- 
soning. This  may  be  acquired  under  very  widely  different  condi- 
tions, indeed  almost  opposite  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  sub- 
ject matter  on  which  the  mind  may  work  in  forming  the  habit  may 
be  varied  almost  indefinitely.  Mathematics  pure  or  applied,  physi- 
cal sciences,  language,  metaphysics,  or  theology  may  each  in  turn,  or 
in  combination,  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  the 
teacher,  the  living  factor,  enters  as  a  prime  condition.  He  can  vary 
the  use  of  the  subject  matter  and  direct  and  control  the  work  of  the 
pupil  at  pleasure.  But  this  is  not  all,  he  cannot  be  honest  and  true 
to  himself,  and  do  otherwise  than  introduce  his  own  spirit  of  doing 
the  work,  as  one  of  the  most  important  conditions,  under  which  his 
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pupils  form  the  habit.  Now  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  an  atheist^ 
a  deist^  an  agnostic,  or,  if  not  quite  as  marked  a  skeptic  as  any 
one  of  these,  a  practical  unbeliever  in  God  and  His  word,  then 
what  of  the  results  ?  Such  a  teacher  may  form  in  his  pupilfi  the 
habit  of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning,  but  this  habit  must  be  exer- 
cised, ever  after,  subject  to  the  law  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  acquired.  The  pupil,  while  acquiring  the  habit,  having  been 
studiously  exercised  upon  truth  out  of  proper  relation  to  the 
fountain  and  end  of  all  truth,  will,  of  course,  in  after  life,  find 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  exercising  this  habit  upon  everything 
but  what  pertains  to  God  and  spiritual  things. 

(e).  The  law  of  the  influence  and  power  of  habits  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  nq^s  is  fraught  with  peculiar  importance  in  reference 
to  all  educational  processes.  If  the  position  enunciated  can  be 
fully  verified,  as  we  believe  it  can,  then  our  course  of  life  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  the  way  in  which  our  education  has  been 
conducted  as  upon  the  knowledge  and  habits  we  may  acquire. 
What  we  will  do  after  our  education  is  completed  will  not  always 
be  what  we  know  to  be  best  or  right  or  what  our  habits  qualify  us 
to  do,  but  what  we  are  disposed  to  do  by  the  change  wrought  in  us 
in  the  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  and  these  habits.     ^ 

PURE  AND  ELEVATED  TASTES. 

49.  The  word  taste  is  used  in  several  senses^  which  are  impor- 
tant to  note.  The  following  should  he  carefully  discriminated  the  one 
from  the  other, 

(a).  The  word  denotes  the  organ  of  sense  by  which  we  per- 
ceive through  contact  the  savor  of  any  substance.  The  seat  of 
this  organ  is  principally  in  the  tongue. 

(6).  The  word  denotes  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
perceive  or  appreciate  in  objects  or  performances  of  any  kind  the 
presence  or  absence  of  symmetry,  order,  beauty,  proportion,  adap- 
tation or  excellency  of  whatever  sort. 

(jc).  The  word  is  used  to  denote  the  feeling  of  relish  and  con- 
sequent attraction  or  repulsion  which  accompanies  the  exercise,  as 
defined  in  (a)  and  (6),  of  any  organ  of  sense  or  faculty  or  recep- 
tivity of  the  mind. 

(d).  The  word  taste  is  also  used  to  denote  the  directive  or 
constructive  faculty  by  which  our  ideals  of  symmetry,  order, 
beauty,  etc.,  are  realized. 
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50.     The  range  of  our  tastes  is  coextensive  with  our  entire  being, 
(a).     Tastes  are  natural  and  acquired.      Each  human  being 
commences  life  in  the  possession  of  certain  natural  or  inherited 
tastes.     These  natural  tastes  assert  themselves  from  the  dawn  of 
life  onwards.     Their  influence  even  in  infancy  is  very  marked. 
The  child  of  only  a  few  years  frequently  manifests  an  extraordi- 
nary taste  for  a  certain  line  of  physical  or  mental  activity.     Some, 
for  example,  show  such  a  taste  for  music,  others  for  drawing, 
others  for  natural  history,  others  for  investigating  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything,  others  for  certain  amusements,  others  for 
certain  courses  of  conduct  both  good  and  bad,  others,  in  short,  for 
the  exercise  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  possible  natural  activities 
or  receptivities  of  the  body  and  mind.     So  much  for  some  of  the 
facts  in  regard  to  natural  tastes  ;  let  us  now  note  acquired  tastes. 
(6).     The  range  of  acquired  tastes  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  natural.     There  is  no  active  or  receptive  power  of  body  or 
mind  in  connection  with  which  a  taste  cannot  be  acquired.     The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  easily  verified  by  experiment.     Few,  if 
any,  have  failed  to  observe  how  readily  tastes  of  every  sort  are 
formed.     Even  states  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  which  at  first 
are  very  trying  and  offensive,  may,  by  persistent  effort,  become 
enjoyable  and  finally  result  in  an  over-mastering  taste.     The  use 
of  tobacco  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  sort.     In  most  cases  the 
first  use  of  it  produces  very  unpleasant  experiences,  yet  by  per- 
sistent use  these  unpleasant  experiences  are  entirely  overcome,  and 
a  taste  is  formed  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  unconquerable.     The 
law  illustrated  by  this  example  holds  true  of  every  active  and 
receptive  power  of  the  body  and  mind.     The  continuous  exercise 
of  such  powers,  under  proper    conditions,  results  invariably  in 
forming  a  relish  or  taste  for  such  exercise. 

61.  Our  tastes  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  our 
character^  and  in  determining  our  social  condition  and  the  manner  in 
which  ive  perform  our  life  work. 

(a).  Our  tastes  largely  make  and  unmake  us.  They  are  the 
secret  springs  which,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  shape  both 
our  private  and  public  life.  But  few,  if  any,  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  peculiar  and  subtle  influence  of  their  tastes  in  determining 
their  sphere  of  work,  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their 
work,  their  recreations  and  amusements,  their  social  and  religious 
associations,  their  companionships,  their  reading  and  study,  their 
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interest  in  the  well-being  of  others,  in  short,  their  real  character, 
and  their  place  in  the  world.  Say  what  we  will,  our  likes  and 
dislikes  have  an  untold  influence  in  shaping  our  lives.  And  what 
are  these  likes  and  dislikes  but  the  direct  products  of  our  tastes 
either  natural  or  acquired  ? 

(J).  The  powerful  influence  of  taste  is  felt  not  only  among 
those  who  give  themselves  up  to  degrading  practices,  but  also 
among  the  most  refined  and  educated  classes.  It  is  the  principal 
channel  through  which  extravagances  and  vices  of  all  sorts  are 
introduced  into  social  life  and  even  into  literary  circles.  When 
the  tastes,  social,  literary,  or  otherwise,  of  any  community  are 
vitiated  the  flood  gates  of  destructive  influences  are  thrown  wide 
open.  It  is  said  that  "  knowledge  is  power."  This  may  be  so ; 
but  knowledge  is  very  weakness  in  the  presence  of  natural  and 
acquired  tastes.  The  power  of  knowledge,  and  even  of  reason 
and  sound  judgment,  vanishes  before  the  power  of  our  tastes  like 
the  morning  dew  before  the  rising  sun.  Physicians,  for  example, 
tell  us  of  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  diet  so  commonly 
served  upon  our  tables,  and  we  may  sincerely  believe  them.  But 
what  of  that,  our  tastes  will  have  the  mastery.  They  are 
stronger  than  our  knowledge,  reason,  and  judgment.  We  will 
indulge  even  although  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  wrecked  phys- 
ical constitution  stare  us  in  the  face,  or  have  already  been  par- 
tially experienced. 

(c).  Taste,  as  the  faculty  by  which  beauty,  symmetry,  etc.,  are 
perceived  and  appreciated,  is  the  key  to  success  in  every  line  of 
productive  effort.  The  mechanic,  the  artist  and  the  literary  man 
are  equally  dependent  upon  the  use  of  this  key.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  powerful  incentive  to  all  true  effort.  But  it  does  not 
stop  here.  It  is  the  only  force  which  shapes  and  directs  the  exer- 
cise of  physical  and  mental  power  in  performing  work.  It  is  the 
inspiration  which  gives  perfection  of  finish  alike  to  the  products 
of  the  artisan,  the  artist,  the* rhetorician  and  the  poet.  Without 
the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  well-trained  taste,  there  can  be  no 
master-mechanics,  artists,  or  rhetoricians.  It  is  taste  that  deco- 
rates the  palace  and  transforms  the  humble  home  into  a  place  of 
comfort,  neatness  and  beauty.  Taste  constitutes  the  principal 
factor  in  determining  our  course  of  life  and  molding  our  charac- 
ter. In  short,  a  man  never  is,  and  cannot  be,  an  effective  worker 
in  any  sphere  of  life  for  which  he  is  not  fitted  by  natural  or 
acquired  tastesl 
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ACQUISITION   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

52.  T^e  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  the  principal  end  to  be 
sought  in  a  trite  and  liberal  education. 

(a).  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perhaps  theoretically 
accepted,  yet  in  practice  it  is  almost  universally  denied.  This 
may  be  easily  verified  by  observing  carefully  the  work  done  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  the  tests  applied  to  show  that  the 
work  required  has  been  performed.  The  ability  to  pass  examina- 
tions for  promotion  and  honors  does  not,  for  example,  depend 
upon  the  fine  character  the  pupils  have  formed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  teachers ;  nor  upon  the  acquisition  of  habits  and 
tastes  by  which  the  power  and  knowledge  acquired  can  be  rightly 
utilized  and  made  to  serve  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  of  humanity.  These  are  not  the  qualifications  which 
will  secure  the  highest  honors  in  examinations  as  they  are  usually 
conducted.  Not  un frequently,  do  the  highest  honors  go  to  mem- 
bers of  classes  lacking  in  all  of  these  qualifications,  simply  be- 
cause knowledge  alone  is  made  the  basis  upon  which  such  honors 
are  bestowed.  This  is  a  great  evil  which  must  be  corrected  before 
our  schools  and  colleges  can  yield  the  best  and  highest  results. 
This  correction  cannot,  however,  be  made  so  long  as  teachers  and 
others  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  principal  end 
of  a  liberal  education. 

(6).  A  large  waste  of  the  pupils'  time  and  energy  is  made  in 
cramming  into  the  memory  useless  details  for  passing  equally  use- 
less examinations.  Teachers  know  right  well  that  in  six  months 
or  a  year,  after  these  examinations  have  been  passed,  the  details, 
which  cost  such  great  effort  to  acquire,  must  inevitably  disappear 
from  the  mind.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  endless  details 
which  pupils  are  usually  compelled  to  acquire  in  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  The  defence  for  this  cram- 
ming process,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  these  details  pass  so  soon 
from  the  mind,  is  the  mental  discipline  which  the  work  performed 
affords.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.  No  such  mental  dis- 
cipline as  is  assumed  is  afforded.  The  act  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge which  serves  this  end  must  be  real  and  not  simply  apparent 
as  in  this  case.  It  must  mean,  not  the  cramming  of  forms  and 
symbols  into  the  memory,  but  the  placing  of  the  mind  in  actual 
conscious  relations  to  existing  entities,  realities  and  phenomena. 
It  must  mean  real  personal  experiences  of  what  is,  and  not  merely 
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of  the  forms  and  symbolism,  which  serve  only  to  call  what  is  into 
consciousness.  This,  however,  is  not  always  required  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully, what  appear  to  be,  very  formidable  examinations.  These 
can  be  passed  by  simply  fixing  in  the  memory,  for  the  time  being 
what  some  text-book  or  lecturer  has  said  upon  the  subject.  Ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  most  profound  problems  in  science,  philos- 
ophy and  language  may  thus  be  apparently  answered,  while  the 
persons  giving  the  answers  may  have  failed,  in  any  true  sense,  to 
construe  in  consciousness  the  realities  which  enter  into,  and  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  these  problems.  This  condition  of 
things  grows  largely  out  of  the  wrong  conception,  which  com- 
monly prevails,  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  function  of  words. 

53.  A  knowledge  of  words  as  mere  sounds  or  written  forms  is  in 
no  sense  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  which  they  are  intended  to  rep- 
resent, 

(a).  Knowledge  involves  three  things  ;  a  being  who  knows,  an 
object  known,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  determinate  relation  between 
the  being  and  the  object.  The  consciousness  of  this  determinate 
relation  constitutes  what  may  be  called  subjective  knowledge.  The 
word  knowledge,  it  must  here  be  noted,  is  also  used  in  an  objec- 
tive sense  to  denote  conscious  experiences  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  words  or  other  symbols  by  which  they  are  recalled,  at 
any  time,  into  present  consciousness.  Knowledge  in  this  sense 
can  be  preserved  for  future  use  in  the  form  of  books  and  other 
•  records.  These  books  and  records  are,  however,  available  only  to 
persons  who  have  experienced  the  elementary  consciousness  rep- 
resented by  the  words. 

(6).  It  must  here  be  observed  that  words  are,  in  a  strict  sense, 
simply  representative  in  their  use.  They  serve  only  as  the  means 
of  recalling  into  consciousness  experiences  with  which  they  were 
associated  in  a  former  act  of  consciousness.  An  apparent  excep^ 
tion  to  this  statement  must  be  carefully  noted.  The  sound  or 
written  form  which  is  called  a  word,  in  any  language,  may  itself 
be  the  object  known  in  an  act  of  knowledge.  In  this  case  the 
sound  or  written  form  ceases  to  be  a  word,  and  is  simply  an  object 
of  knowledge,  in  the  same  sense  as  any  other  sound  or  drawing 
can  be,  or  even  a  tree  or  article  of  furniture.  The  sole  object  of 
consciousness  here  is  the  sound  or  written  form.  No  knowledge 
is  acquired,  in  any  sense,  of  the  object  which  the  sound  or  written 
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form  represents  when  used  as  a  word.  What  is  true  of  words,  in 
this  respect,  is  equally  true  of  sentences,  paragraphs  and  entire 
discourses.  A  person,  for  example,  having  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  representative  power  of  Latin  words,  may  fix  in  the 
memory  Latin  sentences,  paragraphs  and  discourses  just  as  well 
as  words.  The  former  may  require  a  little  more  effort  than  the 
latter,  but  it  can  be  readily  done.  When  done,  however,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  single  word,  the  only  object  of  consciousness 
or  knowledge,  before  the  mind,  is  simply  the  combinations  of 
sounds  or  characters  fixed  in  the  memory. 

((?).  It  will  further  be  observed  from  the  position  stated  in 
notes  (a)  and  (6)  that  no  new  knowledge  can  be  communicated 
by  the  use  of  words  only,  except  in  the  sense  of  new  combina- 
tions of  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  objects,  entities  or  reali- 
ties of  which  the  mind  has  already  been  conscious.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  view  is  evident  from  the  office  of  words.  As  already 
suggested,  whether  spoken  or  written,  they  are  only  signs  which 
serve  to  recall  into  consciousness  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  objec- 
tive realities  or  experiences  which  by  common  consent  or  other- 
wise have  been  associated  with  them,  during  the  period  in  which 
they  have  been  used.  Words  therefore  perform  their  legitimate 
function  when  they  serve  simply  as  signs  to  call  into  conscious- 
ness one  or  more  of  the  realities  with  which  they  have  been  thus 
associated.  A  correct  and  complete  knowledge  also  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  consists  in  a  clear  apprehension  of  all  of  the  actual 
realities  which  it  has  served  at  any  time  to  call  into  human  con- 
sciousness. The  study  of  the  meaning  of  words,  therefore,  as 
such,  properly  conducted,  consists  in  tracing  and  experiencing  the 
actual  consciousness  of  which  they  are  now  or  have  been  at  any 
time  signs. 

54.  The  educational  process^  rightly  c&nditcted^  will  invariably 
give  to  the  pupil  possession  of  systematized  knotvledge. 

(a).  The  expression  systematized  knowledge  is  used  in  this 
proposition  in  two  senses,  which  must  be  carefully  noted.  It  is 
used  first  to  denote  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil  himself  has 
traced  back  to  the  general  truths  and  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
and  which,  after  doing  this,  he  has  arranged  in  orderly  form  and 
fixed  permanently  in  his  mind.  This  may  be  designated  scientific 
knowledge^  whether  it  pertains  to  language,  philosophy,  theology, 
science,  or  art.     The  expression,  in  the  second  place,  is  used  to 
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denote  the  knowledge  of  the  productive  or  causative  relation  of 
things  which  the  pupil  discovers  in  pursuing  his  other  work,  and 
which  he  arranges  also  in  orderly  form  and  utilizes  for  practical 
ends.     This  may  be  designated  working  knowledge. 

(6).  The  first  meaning  noted  in  (a)  applies  to  all  of  the  pupiFa 
work.  Systematized  knowledge  in  this  sense  is  always  the  pro- 
duct of  well-directed  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In 
order,  however,  that  these  efforts  may  secure  the  best  results,  he 
must  be  allowed,  in  every  subject,  to  work  with  what  may  be 
called  raw  material.  It  is  in  the  act  of  analyzing  and  reducing^ 
to  order  and  system  this  raw  material  that  true  mental  discipline 
is  acquired.  Where  this  kind  of  work  is  not  done  it  is' impossi- 
ble to  secure  the  highest  order  of  results  in  this  respect.  In  thi» 
work  there  are  two  steps  which  must  be  noted.  A  subject  may 
be  carefully  analyzed  and  each  truth  of  which  it  is  composed  dis- 
covered, clearly  defined,  and  assigned  its  proper  place  in  the  sys-^ 
tem  of  truths  of  which  it  is  one.  This  is  the  first  step  towards 
acquiring  systematized  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
step,  but,  taken  alone,  incomplete.  It  agrees,  in  a  marked  wav^ 
with  digestion  or  the  first  step  in  preparing  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  development  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  body» 
digestion  may  be  completed,  but  physical  development  is  not 
secured  until  the  matter  thus  made  ready  is  distributed  and  dis- 
appears in  the  living  organism  through  the  action  of  assimilation. 
In  like  manner  new  truths  may  be  analyzed  and  clearly  appre- 
hended, but  until,  by  a  similar  process  of  assimilation,  they  are 
united  to  the  body  of  truth  already  in  possession  of  the  mind^ 
and  have  thus  taken  their  proper  place  in  connection  with  the 
mental  organism,  they  fail  to  yield  to  the  pupil  their  true  and 
highest  benefit.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  the 
second  step  in  acquiring  systematized  knowledge  covered  by  the 
first  meaning  noted  in  (a). 

(c).  The  second  meaning  noted  in  (a)  has  reference  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  means  and  end,  cause  and 
effect,  etc.,  and  the  right  use  of  these  in  the  economy  of  life.  A 
pupil  may  master  a  subject  thoroughly  as  a  system  of  connected 
truths,  and  yet  fail  signally  in  being  able  to  utilize,  in  a  practical 
way,  the  truths  he  has  thus  mastered.  This*  failure,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  the  pupil  has  not  gained  a  clear  and  perhaps 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  regarded  simply  as  a  sys- 
tem of  related  truths.  Instances,  in  proof  of  this,  can  be  given 
without  number.  A  pupil,  for  example,  may  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geometry.  He  may  be  able,  in  this 
way,  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  on  the  entire  subject,  of  the  sort 
which  calls  for  nothing  beyond  the  truths  and  principles  involved 
in  a  series  of  logical  demonstrations,  and  yet  he  may  fail  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  in  utilizing  these  truths  and  principles,  in  a  pro- 
ductive way,  as  means  to  an  end. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  great  institutions  of  Boston  is  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Starting  in  1870  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, it  grew  rapidly  under  the  skillful  management  of  its  enthusiastic 
originator,  the  late  Dr.  Eben  Tourj^e,  until  it  numbered  its  pupils  by 
thousands.  When  he  died  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  in  the  city  and  by  a 
vast  company  of  pupils  and  friends  throughout  the  land  and  the  world. 
For  the  graduates  of  this  institution  make  melody  around  the  globe. 
Since  his  death  the  institution  has  been  admirably  managed,  and  the 
high  standard  which  he  set  kept  up  by  the  present  management ;  Carl 
Faelten  being  director  and  Frank  W.  Hale  general  manager.  Parents 
who  have  daughters  desiring  a  musical  education  may  feel  assured  that 
in  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  carefully  managed  Conservatory  every- 
thing will  be  done  for  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  tech- 
nical development  of  those  entrusted  to  their  supervision.  It  is  doing 
a  noble  work  in  developing  the  gifts  of  young  womanhood.  And  its 
pupils  are  making  it  honorably  known  everywhere.  The  Conservatory 
of  Music  is  more  than  its  modest  name  implies;  it  sheds  its  radiance 
not  only  on  New  England  but  across  the  land  and  on  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  Conservatory  has  won  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
noblest  and  best  men  and  women  of  Boston.  Such  men  as  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Philip  S.  Moxom,  A.  D.  Mayo,  A.  J. 
Gordon,  and  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  are  among  those  who  heartily 
endorse  it.  Speaking  out  of  personal  experience  they  say :  "  The 
great  success  that  is  attending  the  work  of  the  institution  is  due  not 
only  to  its  fortunate  surroundings,  but  also  to  the  earnest  and  loyal 
efforts  of  its  large  corps  of  trustworthy  and  experienced  teachers  and 
officers.  Rarely  have  superior  advantages  been  afforded  for  musical 
study,  or  more  judicious  safeguards  been  provided  for  the  moral  pro- 
tection of  young  women  outside  the  parental  roof,  than  are  constantly 
present  in  this  Conservatory." 

\\f  ITH  the  present  increasing  agitation  of  the  public  school  ques- 
VV  tion  through  the  country,  an  important  consideration  would 
seem  to  be,  the  duty  of  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  direction  of 
awakening,  enlightening  and  directing  public  opinion  on  matters  edu- 
cational. From  two  directions,  the  common  school  is  threatened  with 
an  assault,  which  if  not  decisively  repelled  will  settle  down  into  a 
"  state  of  seige.'*  In  the  West  a  large  body  of  Protestant  emigrants 
insist  on  adopting  the  parochial  school  system,  perpetuating  their  own 
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language  therein,  and  resisting  all  state  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
compulsory  education  and  instruction  in  English  as  an  infringement 
of  religious  liberty.  By  catering  to  this  un-American  tendency,  the 
dominant  party  in  politics  carried  two  important  states  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. In  the  East,  the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  move- 
ment for  subsidizing  church  schools  with  public  funds  is  openly  or 
indirectly  favored  by  a  section  of  one  or  more  non-Catholic  religious 
bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  growing  disposi-  • 
tion  among  a  class  of  university  and  scientific  people,  and  the  slap- 
dash critics  in  high  favor  in  magazine  and  journalistic  quarters,  to  dis- 
parage and  overlook  the  real  merits  of  the  common  schools  and  force 
in  those  elements  of  European  origin  least  adapted  to  our  wants. 
Meanwhile,  the  educational  public  is  looking  to  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  country  for  light.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  this  body  of 
educators,  great  changes  have  been  made  which  have  essentially  revo- 
lutionized the  common  school ;  vast  sums  of  money  are  being  expended, 
and  the  entire  system,  as  now  at  work,  has  become  a  prodigious  tempta- 
tion—  either  for  capture  and  manipulation,  or  assault  and  damage, 
by  the  whole  crowd  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  politicians. 

IN  this  emergency,  the  educational  public  that  supports  the  schools 
naturally  looks  to  the  body  of  influential  educators,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  change,  to  come  to  the  front,  meet  the  shock  of 
assault,  and  marshal  the  people  for  the  defense,  judicious  reform  and 
preservation  of  the  corner-stone  of  republican  society.  At  present 
this  work  is  being  done  almost  entirely  in  professional  meetings  and 
conventions  not  intended  for  popular  enlightenment  and,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  little  better  than  secret  organizations.  The  doings  of 
one  of  these  meetings,  so  interesting  to  the  teachers,  are  usually  com- 
prised in  half  a  column  of  the  morning  newspaper ;  or,  at  best,  the 
publication  of  an  address  by  some  extreme  critic  on  the  schools  them- 
selves. Meanwhile  our  "  great  educators"  seem  to  have  little  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  even  the  intelligent  general  public  is  left  largely 
to  the  guidance  of  the  metropolitan  and  magazine  press,  which,  at 
present,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  unsparing  critics  of  the  schools.  Espec- 
ially in  New  England,  where  this  agitation  is  at  present  more  persistent 
than  elsewhere,  our  foremost  teachers  preserve  the  attitude  of  a  similar 
class  in  countries  where  popular  education  is  a  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  be  a  loyal  public  official.  Within 
the  past  autumn,  three  important  gatherings,  representing  the  whole 
range  of  New  England  school  keeping  and  including  scores  of  distin- 
guished teachers,  have  been  held  in  Boston,  either  without,  or  with 
such  obscure  public  announcement  that  the  occasion  has  come  and  gone 
without  the  knowledge  even  of  educational  people  not  members  of 
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these  bodies.  There  is  no  general  public  association  of  teachers  in 
Boston,  and  no  arrangments  for  the  appearance  of  eminent  educational 
speakers  before  the  general  public.  And  every  day's  issue  of  the  lead- 
ing press  bears  often  startling  testimony  to  the  ignorance,  or  grotesque 
misapprehension  of  the  general  editorial  fraternity,  in  regard  to  what 
is  going  on  inside  the  people's  schoolhouse.  Things  are  somewhat 
better  in  the  West,  and  far  less  satisfactory  in  the  South,  as  far  as  the 
public  leadership  in  education  by  the  teaching  fraternity  is  concerned. 

NOW  it  is  very  evident  that  unless  we  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  a 
period  of  mischievous  agitation,  with  great  injury  to  the  com- 
mon school  interest,  its  most  trusted  and  competent  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  both  sexes  must  come  out  from  cover ;  lay  aside  the  present 
habit  of  reticence,  timidity  and  professional  dignity,  and  appear  before 
the  country  as  the  authorized  exponents,  defenders  and  leaders  of  pop- 
ular education.  Their  present  attitude  invites  the  neglect  and  even 
contempt  of  their  body  as  a  vital  influence  in  legislation,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  public  opinion,  now  so  evident.  So  far,  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  leading  teachers,  enforced  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
has  not  been  able  to  move  the  stolid  and  "  bumptious  *'  management  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  supply  any  fit  cover  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  most  important  of  all  American  productions,  —  the 
common  school.  The  duty  of  the  hour,  beyond  all  others,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  real  professional  class,  especially  of  common  school 
educators,  to  get  and  hold  the  ear  of  the  public  in  every  way  used  by 
the  clergy,  the  political  parties,  the  organizations  for  moral  reform  or 
industrial  agitation.  The  educational  weekly  press  of  the  country  is 
probably  more  valuable  to  teachers  to-day  than  ever  before,  though 
almost  without  influence  on  the  general  public.  A  great  educational 
weekly,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Independent^  or 
Christian  Union^  that  would  deal  largely  with  the  people's  side  of  the 
matter,  inform  the  intelligent  public  of  what  is  actually  being  done, 
and  illustrate  the  numberless  relations  of  education  to  every  phase  of 
our  new  American  life,  is  now  the  great  journalistic  enterprise  await- 
ing capital  and  fit  editorship. 

THE  Forum  is  publishing  a  series  of  critical  articles  on  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  leading  American  cities ;  having  already 
disposed  of  Baltimore,  Buftalo  and  Cincinnati.  The  writer  is  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Rice ;  who  seems  to  have  recently  abandoned  the  work  of 
physicking  his  patients  for  a  course  in  pedagogy  in  Germany.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  announces  that  he  has  spent  the  past  year  in  the 
examination  of  the  public  schools  of  our  American  cities,  and  is  pre- 
pared, through  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  to  diagnose  the  condition 
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of  each,  administer  purgatives,  sedatives  or  tonics;  even,  if  necessary^ 
*'  heroic  treatment,"  with  appropriate  surgery.  So  far  he  has  found 
very  little  to  praise,  either  in  the  schools  or  the  educational  public  of 
^  these  cities.  The  few  pages  devoted  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  illustrate  his 
method ;  itself  a  pronounced  illustration  of  the  high  critical  type  of 
amateur  high  educator  that  now  seems  in  favor  in  the  magazines.  In 
this  summary  critique  Mr.  Rice  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  popular  education  in  Cincinnati ;  what  it  has  done 
for  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our  great  American  cities,  or  the 
ground  it  now  covers  in  its  municipal  life.  No  one  would  suspect 
that  the  public  school  system  of  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  country ;  offering  free  schooling  to  every  child,  from  the 
primary  to  a  very  respectable  free  university ;  a  teacher's  training 
school,  for  twenty  years  past  one  of  the  best ;  two  high  schools,  well 
known  for  solid  work ;  a  flourishing  free  public  library,  with  free 
scholarships  in  promising  schools  of  art,  music  and  technology.  With- 
in the  past  twenty  years  the  Cincinnati  schools  have  attracted  national 
observation  for  new  departures  in  the  use  for  moral  training  of  rare 
extracts  from  English  literature;-  the  public  celebration  of  Author's 
Days,  and  tree  planting  by  the  children.  That  all  this  has  been  done, 
as  everywhere  else,  amid  a  storm  of  opposition  from  municipal  and 
ecclesiastical  politicians,  some  unfortunate  changes  in  supervision  and 
a  steady  disparagement  of  the  public  school  system  itself,  by  an  influ- 
ential class  of  citizens,  aided  by  the  press,  is  true.  Mr.  Rice  has 
lamentably  failed  to  see,  and  so  has  virtually  slandered  the  true  educa- 
tional public,  nowhere  more  intelligent,  progressive  and  determined 
than  in  the  Queen  city.  That  an  expert  of  this  type  should  have  mis- 
taken the  stupidity  of  a  few  incompetent  teachers  for  the  general  meth- 
od of  instruction  and  evidently  recorded  the  disparagement  of  a  few 
dozen  chronic  grumblers  against  the  school  for  a  fair  estimate  of  edu- 
cation in  Cincinnati,  is  not  remarkable.  It  is  only  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced instance  of  a  style  of  criticism  affected  by  rising  young 
magazine  writers,  fresh  from  European  studies,  and  therefore  compe- 
tent to  sit  on  high  stools  '*  sizing  up"  the  American  people. 

HOW  Andrew  J.  Draper  returns,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Educational  Review.^  to  the  heroic  task  of  proving  that  the 
American  common  school  was  launched  by  the  Dutch  in  Manhattan  and 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  leader  in  its 
development;  with  a  vigorous  ''  setting  down  "  of  the  pretensions  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  to  the  generally  accepted  honor  of 
having  led  in  this  special  direction.  Mr.  Martin,  whose  essay  has 
provoked  this  vigorous  demonstration,  can  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  his  own  position.     But  Dr.  Draper's  central  proposition ;  that  New 
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York  is,  at  present,  and  has  ever  been  the  educational  leader  in  the 
Republic ;  is  lighted  up,  just  now,  by  several  rather  significant  facts. 
First,  the  assertion  of  the  new  President  of  Cornell  University,  that, 
while  compelling  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $150,000  for  free  scholar- 
ships, the  state  has  never  given  the  university  a  dollar.  Second,  that 
every  educational  journal,  the  two  leading  religious  and  the  majority 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  have  either  openly  or  by  well  understood  indirection,  advocated 
Archbishop  Ireland's  *'  compromise "  of  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  controversy  in  the  common  schools,  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  bishop's  home  constituency  in  Minnesota,  though  lingering  still 
in  Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hudson.  Third,  that  himself,  by  all  odds  the 
ablest  of  New  York  State  Superintendents  of  Education,  was  officially 
beheaded  by  the  David  Hill  regime  that  now  dominates  the  politics  of 
the  Empire  State ;  his  place  being  supplied  by  the  promotion  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  Buffalo  ;  and,  fourth,  that  three  eminent  muni- 
cipal statesmen  of  the  same  city  are  now  in  jail  for  '*  counting  in,"  by 
the  well  understood  TaVnmany  tactics,  Mr.  Crooker's  successor  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  public  schools.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Draper 
retires  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  probably  rejoicing  in  his  present  outside 
view  of  New  York  at  the  "  head"  and  Massachusetts  at  the  "  foot  of 
the  procession." 

IT  will  be  a  great  mistake,  attributable  to  official  incapacity  or  self- 
ishness, and  deplorable  from  every  point  viewed,  if  the  World's 
Fair  Directors  fail  to  make  a  generous  appropriation  and  to  give  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  space  to  the  educational  exhibit.  It  will  be  especially 
unjust  and  discourteous  after  the  invitations  which  the  Chicago  authori- 
ties issued  last  year  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union  to  prepare  such 
exhibits,  said  invitations  being  accompanied  by  detailed  directions  and 
specific  promises  of  ample  space  (200,000  feet.)  The  great  majority 
of  states  accepted  this  invitation  and  have  prepared  exhibits  at  great 
expense.  There  now  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  educational  interests.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  free  institutions  owe  their  very  existence  chiefly 
to  our  schools,  and  because  the  founders  of  our  government  and  the 
fathers  of  our  civilization  made  education  a  chief  foundation  stone  on 
which  to  build  the  Republic  it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  '*  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out "  if  our  great  birth-day  celebration  should  not 
include  an  adequate  showing  of  progress  in  this  line.  Every  one  who 
has  any  moral  influence  should  bring  it  to  bear  to  prevent  such  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  P.  S.  —  Director  General  Davis  has  just  stated  that  the 
money  is  in  hand,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  appropriated  he  will  select  a  site 
for  an  educational  building. 
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For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 
T  times,  the  most  valuable  written  work  that  a  member  can  pre- 
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pare  may  be  in  entire  dissent  from  the  views  of  an  author  read^ 
with  the  reasons  for  such  dissent.  For  instance,  most  teachers  pos- 
sessed of  a  working  theory  must  dissent  from  the  views  of  Rowland  or 
of  Locke  as  to  the  true  end  of  education.  Some  may  assent  to  both 
and  show  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled.  The  secretary  of  this  Circle 
desires  all  members  to  present,  so  far  as  may  be,  their  own  candid  opin- 
ions upon  whatever  debatable  questions  are  met  in  their  reading. 

VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.      Pages  134  to  183. 

HINTS     ON     COURSE     OF     STUDY     THROUGH     THE     FOUR 

primary   YEARS. 

1.  The  first  grade,  how  to  direct  the  regular  work  along  spe- 

cifically geographical  lines. 

2.  The  second  grade,  continuance  and  extension  of  specific 

work  through  the  regular  lessons. 

3.  The  third  grade,  addition  of  the  elements  of  history  work 

with  the  associations  of  locality. 

4.  The  fourth  grade,  the  beginning  of  systematic  geography 

lesftons  upon  the  following  lines. 

A.  Observation  of  accessible  natural  features. 

B.  Descriptions  from  teachers,  from  books  and  from  pictures 

of  related  features  not  accessible  for  observation. 

c.     Nature  and  products  of  familiar  and  general  occupations. 

D.     Detailed  study  of  river  basins :  their  nature,  their  causes^ 
their  results. 

I,     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  119  to  135. 

THE    REVIVAL   OF    LEARNING. 

I.     What  conditions  of  advancing  civilization  led  to  the  revival 
of  interest  in  classical  learning?* 

3.     What  influences  for  good  did  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
exert  ? 
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3.  What  intellectual  impetus  was  given  by  the  discovery  of 

America  ? 

4.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  affect  educa- 

tional purposes? 

AGRICOLA  —  REUCHLIN  —  ERASMUS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  humanests^  humanism^  and 

the  humanities  as  applied  in  discussing  theories  of  edu- 
cation ? 

2.  Does  Agricola,  ^'  the  father  of  German  humanism  "  seem  to 

be  rightly  placed  in  the  group  of  humanists?     Why? 

3.  How  did  the  labors  of  Reuchlin  tend  to  advance  educa- 

tional methods? 

4.  How  did  the  work  of  Erasmus  directly  influence  secular 

education  ? 

II.  Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  107  to  123. 

THE    representative    FACULTIES:    MEMORY. 

1 .  Show  how  the  mental  act  in  re-presentation  differs  from  the 

mental  act  in  perception. 

2.  Show  what  relation  memory  bears  to  the  other  two  forms 

of  representation. 

3.  Would  you  analyze  complete  memory  into  four  elements, 

or  three  ? 

4.  Show  how  memory  enters  into  every  complete  act  of  know- 

ing. 

5.  State  the  three  requirements  for  good  memory  under  the 

»'  Law  of  the  Brain." 

6.  State  the  three  under  the  **  Law  of  Acquisition." 

7.  State  the  five  relations  in  which  the  "  Law  of  Suggestion 

or  Association  "  aids  memory. 

8.  Is  memory  well  trained  in  our  ordinary  school  exercises? 

III.  Howland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.    Pages  69  to  89. 

THE   scholarship   AIMED   AT    IN   THE    SCHOOL. 

A.  The  intelligent  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  prime  end 

of  school  methods. 

B.  Mental  training  and  character  forming  essential  but  inci- 

dental in  school  work. 

c.     Language-teaching  the  first  step. 

D.  Distinction    between    useful    and    useless    acquisition    in 

geography,  history,  mathematics  and  science. 

E.  Objective  method  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  every  sub- 

ject. 

F.  Gradual  extending  of  the  relations  of  principles  through 

successive  grades. 
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IV,     Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  219  to  238. 

JOHN    LOCKE. 
(See  Painter's  History,  pp.  218-223). 

1 .  From  the  standpoints  of  reason  he  rejected  the  established 

methods. 

2.  His  definition  of  knowledge. 

3.  Development  of  body  and  mind,  and  formation  of  right 

habits  the  true  aim  of  education. 

4.  Locke's  comparison  of  the  child  to  white  paper  or  wax. 

5.  The  naturalistic  school  of  educational  thinkers. 

6.  Objections  to  classing  Locke  as  a  utilitarian. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  135  to  173. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1 .  The  influences  of  good  or  poor  school  buildings  upon  the 

spirit  and  the  results  of  teachers'  and  of  pupils*  work. 

2.  The    importance    and   practicability   of  adorning   school 

grounds  with  flower  gardens,  etc. 

3.  The  value  of  aggressive  class-organization  among  teachers. 

4.  Educational  libraries  and  museums. 

5.  The  value  of  "  home-made  "  charts. 

6.  The  introduction  of  denominate  numbers  and  fractions  into 

the  lower  primary  grades. 

7.  The  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  pursuing  the 

study  of  sciences. 

8.  Music  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 

9.  The  relative  values  of  college  and  of  normal  school  train- 

ing for  teachers. 

VI.     Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education.     Pages  55  to  96. 

SPECIAL    elements    IN    EDUCATION. 

A.  Physical  elements. 

1.  Dietetics,  the  art  of  nutrition. 

2.  Gymnastics,  the  art  of  muscular  training. 

3.  Fundamental  idea  of  gymnastics,  control  and  direction  of 

the  body  by  the  mind. 

B.  Intellectual  elements. 

1.  Attention,  to  be  developed  as  a  voluntary  act. 

2.  The  intuitive  period  of  child  life,  how  to  aid  the  child  in 

his  acquirement  of  knowledge  through  sense  perceptions. 

3.  The  imaginative  period,  means   of  right  development  of 

conception  and  memory. 

4.  The  logical  period,  necessity  for  direct  training  in  formal 

thought  or  reasoning. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

British  University  Notes.  — Under  the  recent  law  admitting  women 
to  the  Scotch  universities,  Edinburgh  has  adopted  the  liberal  policy  of 
coeducation  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  About  twenty-five  women  matri- 
culated this  year,  and  the  experiment  already  commands  favor.  The 
extension  of  the  policy  to  other  faculties,  particularly  to  that  of  medi- 
cine is  predicted  at  an  early  date.  In  the  University  of  Glasgow  the 
women  are  taught  separately  from  the  men,  at  St.  Margaret's  College 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  university. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  is  the  first  of  the  British  universi- 
ties to  recognize  women  in  administrative  capacity.  Two  women, 
Miss  M.  Story  and  Miss  Ken  Johnston,  M.  A.,  have  been  appointed 
on  its  examining  board. 

Out  of  400  candidates  presenting  themselves  recently  at  the  London 
University  examination  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  eighty-three  were  women. 
Of  239  who  passed  successfully,  sixty-three  were  women.  In  other 
words,  76  per  cent,  of  the  women  passed  as  against  59.7  per  cent,  of 
the  men. 

Wales  having  secured  an  Intermediate  Education  Act  which  gives 
her  the  basis  of  a  finely  organized  system  of  secondary  education  is 
now  moving  vigorously  for  the  establishment  of  a  Welsh  university. 
Three  university  colleges  already  in  existence  would  furnish  a  nucleus 
for  the  proposed  foundation. 

Cambridge  University  has  875  matriculates  this  year  as  against  862 
last.  Trinity  College  takes  the  largest  number;  viz.,  iSo.  Oxford 
reports  give  694  matriculates,  an  increase  of  seven  over  last  year.  The 
council  of  Oxford  has  refused  a  petition  signed  by  104  resident  fellows 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  The  day  training  college  for  teachers  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Cambridge  has  just  opened  with  three  students. 

Public  Education  in  New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  reclaimed 
from  barbarism  almost  within  the  memory  of  a  generation,  has  an  edu- 
cational system  which  offers  many  suggestive  points  to  other  countries. 
As  in  the  United  States  land  grants  have  been  a  productive  source  of 
income  for  schools  of  all  grades.  The  system  of  elementary  education 
is  free,  secular  and  to  a  certain  degree  compulsory ;  twenty-three 
incorporated  secondary  schools  are  maintained  and  three  university 
colleges  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  degrees  granted  by  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  New  Zealand  which,  like  London  University,  is  solely  an 
examining  body.  The  enrollment  in  public  elementary  schools  in  1891 
was  120,832  pupils  which  is  19  per  cent,  of  the  white  population. 
Probably  the  total  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  duplicates.  This 
enrollment  includes  1,350  native  (Maori)  children  scattered  through 
the  schools.  An  average  attendance  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  maintained.  There  were  also  sixty-seven  public  village 
schools  attended  by  2,231  natives  and  four  government  boarding 
schools  for  natives  with  194  pupils.  This  gives  a  total  of  3*775  native 
pupils  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  native  population.  The  details  of  this 
part  of  the  educational  work  are  extremely  interesting.  In  the  board- 
ing schools,  particularly,  personal  habits  are  formed  which  exercise  a 
great  influence  in  the  subsequent  homes  of  the  students.  The  latest 
oflScial  report  gives  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  by  the  death  of  his  father  became  an  influential  chief,  and  imme- 
diately set  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  sanitary  reform 
among  his  tribe.  It  was  naturally  not  an  easy  undertaking,  as  of  all 
primitive  indulgences  man  seems  to  cling  most  tenaciously  to  dirt. 
The  expenditure  on  elementary  education  in  1891  amounted  to  $2,043,- 
000,  of  which  $210,000  were  for  buildings,  sites,  etc. 

INDIA. 

Education  of  Girls  in  the  Punjab  Province,  —  The  education  of 
girls  is  constantly  agitated  by  progressive  natives  of  India.  The  Pun- 
jab magazine  has  published  during  the  past  year  an  interesting  set  of 
articles  describing  the  state  and  prospects  of  female  education  in  that 
province  whose  population  is  19,000,000  nearly.  The  number  of  girls 
attending  school  is  only  about  10,000,  still  this  is  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  over  the  previous  year  and,  what  is  even  more  gratifying, 
there  is  a  noticeable  increase  of  the  number  in  the  higher  classes.  The 
girls  who  are  kept  at  home  are  not  entirely  deprived  of  education. 
The  Muhammadans  often  employ  a  teacher  privately  or  send  their 
daughters  to  the  homes  of  near  relatives  capable  of  giving  the  little 
instruction  required.  This  is  limited  to  simple  reading  and  writing 
with  lessons  from  the  Koran.  The  educated  Hindoos  frequently,  too, 
give  the  elements  of  education  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  The 
father  himself  may  undertake  this  or  employ  a  Pundit  of  approved 
character.  Reading  in  the  vernacular  is  taught  to  enable  the  girls  to 
read  two  or  three  religious  books  and  to  recite  hymns  on  festival  occa- 
sions. The  ability  to  write  an  easy  letter  is  also  much  prized  as  it 
enables  a  wife  to  correspond  with  her  husband  in  case  of  his  absence 
fi*om  home.  As  regards  the  schools,  trained  women  teachers  are 
needed,  and  also  women  inspectresses,  although  it  is  difficult  to  employ 
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these  on  account  of  the  hardships  of  travelling.  Indian  parents  greatly 
appreciate  practical  instruction  as  mental  arithmetic,  hygiene,  embroid- 
ering, etc.  These  acquisitions  prepare  the  girls  for  their  duties  at 
home.  The  prejudices  against  the  education  of  women  in  these  east- 
ern provinces  represent  an  extreme  degree  of  the  prejudices  against 
their  university  education  which  are  still  active  in  some  European 
countries. 

GERMANY. 

Movements  Respecting^  the  Education  of  Women.  —  The  Prussian 
society  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  for  girls  desires  that  pri- 
vate schools  for  girls  shall  receive  government  recognition  as  high 
schools.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  they  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
gymnasia  for  boys.  The  society  urges  that  every  high  school  for  girls 
should  be  compelled  to  have  a  ten  years'  course,  that  each  should  have 
a  universitv  man  as  head  master,  with  the  title  of  director,  that  the  staff 
should  consist  of  university  men,  teachers  who  have  passed  through  a 
normal  school  and  women  teachers,  and  that  the  number  of  university 
men  should  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  classes  in  the  upper  (i.  e.^ 
secondary)  division  of  the  school.  If  these  proposals  were  carried  out 
Prussia  would  be  in  the  same  state  with  respect  to  this  matter  as  Baden, 
Wurtemburg,  and  other  smaller  German  states  which  have  long  given 
girls'  high  schools  the  same  position  as  boys.  The  Prussian  minister 
of  education  has  promised  to  give  attention  to  the  proposals. 

Provision  for  university  classes  for  women  will  be  made  in  Gottingen 
by  Easter.  A  number  of  professors  have  promised  their  help  in  the 
undertaking,  and  lectures  have  already  been  arranged  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  psychology,  church  history,  modern  history,  geography, 
New  High  German,  French  language  and  literature,  and  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  course  is  at  present  intended  for  one  year. 
Candidates  must  show  proof  of  the  necessary  previous  education,  and 
must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  fees  for  eight  lessons  a  week  are 
placed  at  $25  per  annum  ;  for  every  additional  two  lessons  a  week  an 
additional  fee  of  $7  is  charged.  The  names  of  intending  students  must 
be  sent  in  by  January  i,  1893.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  Fraulein  Prentzel,  Angerstrasse  i,  Gottingen. 

FRANCE. 

Lay  vs.  Clerical  Teachers  in  France.  —  Under  the  law  of  Oct.  30, 
1886,  public  elementary  schools  of  France  must  have  lay  teachers 
exclusively.  Five  years,  or  until  Oct.  30,  1892,  were  granted  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provision  in  schools  for  boys.  This  had  been  so  far  accom- 
plished before  the  expiration  of  the  time  that  out  of  24,895  schools  for 
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boys  only  520  in  489  communes  were  still  directed  by  clerical  teachers. 
As  to  schools  for  girls  the  work  is  accomplished  more  slowly  by  the 
gradual  suppression  of  church  schools.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any 
department  until  four  years  after  the  establishment  therein  of  a  normal 
school  for  women.  Out  of  ninety  departments  eight  are  still  wanting 
in  this  provision.  The  public  primary  schools  for  girls  number  23,332 
of  which  6,651  are  taught  by  members  of  some  religious  order  (sisters). 
Of  19,142  public  schools  for  both  sexes,  620  have  church  teachers. 

Ernest  Renan. — The  death  of  M.  Renan  deprived  France  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  literary  sons.  He  took  high  rank  as  a  philoso- 
pher, historian  and  Orientalist,  but  his  chief  distinction  was  his  won- 
derful style.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France, 
and  since  1883,  vice-rector  of  the  same.  The  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  in  the  great  court  of  the  college  were  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  ceremony  the  most  imposing  that  has  been  witnessed  in  France 
since  the  burial  of  Gambetta.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  M. 
Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  love  of  truth  which  had  been  the  inspiration  of  Kenan's  intellectual 
work.  Born  at  Treguier  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  February  27,  1823. 
Renan  was  in  his  70th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aooommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  Boston  School  Supply  Co.  of  15  Bromfleld  street,  Boston,  has  a  very 
excellent  series  of  four  iNFORBf  ation  I^eaders  which  are  packed  full  of  fj^ooA 
things.    Teachers  will  do  well  to  examine  them. 

Curious  Questions  in  history,  literature,  art,  social  life,  etc.,  by  Miss  Sara 
H.  Killikellj',  is  an  interesting  and  useful  work  for  handy  reference,  answer- 
ing questions  that  have  actually  been  asked  by  scholars  in  advanced  educa- 
tional courses,  and  that  are  likely  to  be  asked  over  and  over  again  by  the  gen- 
eral reader,  the  special  student  or  rhe  man  of  affairs.  Such  a  book  as  this  will 
be  frequently  consulted  at  the  public  libraries,  and  no  private  collector  of 
books  can  afford  to  overlook  it.  It  is  a  time-saver.  Published  by  the  Key- 
stone Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  name  of  Irene  E.  Jerome  is  coupled  with  sweet  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  a  vast  company  of  lovers  of  beautiful  holiday  books.  She  is  a  true  artist, 
and  all  her  delineations  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  full  of  life 
and  beauty.  "  One  Year's  Sketch  Book "  and  »*  Nature's  Hallelujah  ** 
put  the  stamp  of  genius  on  her  work  and  assured  a  warm  welcome  for  suc- 
ceeding volumes  from  her  pen.  This  season  she  brings  to  us  Sun  Prints  in 
Sky  Tints,  a  lovely  book  with  fresh  scenes  from  nature  exquisitely  beautiful; 
the  bol>ollnk  on  Ics  nest,  clover  blossoms,  water  lilies,  sweet  peas,  butterflies, 
blue  birds  and  the  loveliness  of  open  woods,  lake  and  mountain  vistas  delight 
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the  eye,  while  the  beautiful  poems  aud  prose  extracts  with  which  these  are 
joined  inform  the  mind.  Published  in  a  beautiful  dress  by  Lee  A  Shepard, 
Boston. 

Machillan's  Shorter  Latin  Course  has  been  revised  and  adapted  to 
American  schools  by  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert  of  Columbia  College,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  admirably  adapted  books  for  beginners  in  Latin.  The  exer- 
cises are  carefully  selected  and  graduHlly  increase  in  difficulty.  A  notable 
feature  Is  the  introduction  of  narratives  for  translation,  given  early  in  the 
study.    Macmillan  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

'^  This  work  is  largely  a  schonl-room  growth,^^  are  the  words  of  Principal 
N.  B.  Sargent,  author  of  The  Hour  of  Song,  and  thus  the  work  is  commended 
to  teachers.  The  book  contains  secular  and  sacred  songs  and  a  collection  of 
opening  exercises  on  special  subjects  for  high  schools,  academies,  upper 
grammar  grades,  choruses,  etc.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  two-part  solfeggios  and  songs:  the  second,  three-part,  and  the 
third,  four-part  solfeggios  and  songs,  while  the  fourth  part  consists  of  sacred 
music  and  opening  exercises.  The  selections  have  all  been  made  with  great 
care  and  rare  taste  and  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  music.  The  collection  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  market,  and  its  use  will  do  much  to  advance  tlie  cause  of  good 
singing  in  our  schools.  Published  by  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn,  Boston. 
Price,  85  cents. 

Lawyer  Alonzo  K.  Weed,  LL.  B.,  has  gotten  out  a  revi«ed  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Law;  A  Manual  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and  for  Every  Day  Use.  In 
his  book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Weed  gives  clear  and  simple 
statements  of  the  common  principles  of  the  laws  which  govern  buf^iness.  The 
principal  sul>jpcts  considered  are,  Contracts,  Principal  and  Agent,  Partnership, 
Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Bailments  and  Common  Carriers,  Negotiable 
Paper,  Deeds,  Mortgages  and  leases.  Insurance,  Collection  Laws,  I^gal  Rates 
of  Interest,  Patent  Rights,  Trade-Marks  and  Copyrights,  etc.  Each  of  these 
topics  is  treated  succinctly,  the  laws  governing  et'ch  epitomized,  and  defini* 
tions  of  all  terms  carefully  made.  For  young  men  about  to  enter  upon  a  busi- 
ness career,  for  all  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  this  book  is  a  most  handy 
and  necessary  work.  It  will  save  many  a  visit  to  a  lawyer,  and  much  vexation 
and  expense.    Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.10. 

In  conception  and  execution,  no  grander  undertaking  was  ever  made  for 
placing  upon  a  scientific  basis  the  thought  on  educational  subjects  than  the 
International  Education  Series,  edited  by  that  master-mind  in  all  affairs  of 
education,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  and  published  by  the  D.  Appleton  Company. 
Every  issue  in  this  now  famous  series  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  education,  and  while  the  number  in  the  series  has  now  reached  the  com- 
fortable figure  of  twenty- three,  and  other  volumes  are  announced  as  in 
preparation,  yet  no  teacher  of  any  standing  can  feel  that  his  library  is  in  any 
sense  satisfactory  if  any  volume  of  the  scries  is  wanting  on  his  shelves.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  series  is  entitled  Education  from  a  National  Stand- 
point, by  Alfred  Fouillee.  The  work  is  translated  from  the  French,  and 
edited  with  a  preface,  by  W.  J.  Greeustreet,  Head  Master  of  the  Marling 
School,  Stroud.  Dr.  Harris  adds  a  preface  to  the  book.  Mr.  Fouillee  treats 
from  the  national  standpoint  education  and  selection,  scientific  and  classical 
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hamanities,  modem  education  and  philosophy,  ethics  and  social  science.  He 
is  a  profound  philosopher,  has  a  comprehensive  ^rasp  of  the  entire  subject  of 
education,  is  a  cogent  reasoner,  and  is  polemical  when  it  serves  his  purpose. 
He  believes  in  the  necessity  of  the  retention  in  the  schools  of  the  humanities  as 
the  basis  of  any  system  of  secondary  education,  and  his  luminous  arguments 
in  behalf  of  these  are  powerful  and  convincing.  En  the  light  of  the  agitations 
of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Fouill6e's  contribution  is  timely  and  deserves  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  interested  in  our  public  schools,  their  perpetuity  and 
upbuilding.    Price,  91.50. 

The  times  are  truly  ripe  for  elementary  treatises  on  political  economy. 
Never  in  the  history  of  education  was  there  so  much  live  interest  in  the  schools 
in  all  that  relates  to  our  government,  its  forms,  its  institutions,  its  trade,  its 
relation  to  other  countries,  its  financial  affairs.  This  interest  has  been 
fostered  and  kept  alive  by  an  earnest  study  of  civics  and  the  discussions  in  the 
daily  papers  of  these  questions  which  most  nearly  touch  the  interests  of  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  There  are  worlcs  on  political  economy  which  have  the 
sanction  and  use  of  those  in  charge  of  schools,  but  too  often  these  works  are 
written  from  an  English  or  semi-English  standpoint  and  are  thus  unsatlsfac- 
torv  to  the  American  student.  Dr.  J.  Harris  Patton  has  written  from  an 
American  standpoint  a  work  on  Political  Economy  for  American  youth,  and 
presented  the  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  our  nation  as  every  American  citizen 
would  care  to  study  them.  The  essential  features  of  Dr.  Patton^s  book  are,  a 
strong  American  spirit  pervading  every  page,  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  relations  between  cupital  and  labor,  an  honest  exposition  of  the  problems 
between  free  trade  and  protection,  and  exact  d«'fluitions  of  all  terms  used  iu 
the  science  of  political  economy.  The  book  is  admirably  suited  for  use  in 
schools,  and  its  style  will  make  It  attractive  to  all  students.  New  York:  A. 
Lovell  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  demand  for  text-books  on  civics  continues,  and  the  supply  for  this 
demand  is  prompt  and  for  the  most  part  satisfactory.  A  striking  feature  of 
this  demand  is  that  there  shall  be  in  text-books  to  be  used  in  any  state  a  study 
and  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Supt.  M.  B.  C.  True  has  revised 
his  text-book  on  the  History  and  Civics  of  Nebraska,  first  issued  in  1885, 
and  in  general  use  throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  has  incorporated  into 
its  pages  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  legislatures  sitting  since  the  aforemen- 
tioned date.  Mr.  True  first  gives  attention  to  the  geographical  divisions  of 
Nebraska,  and  then  considers  at  length  the  state,  its  powers,  departments, 
laws,  etc.  He  has  made  an  eminently  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  and  has  furnished  to  the  pupils  of  Nebraska  a  text-book  which 
should  be  in  use  in  every  school  within  its  borders.  Fremont,  Nebraska. 
Published  by  the  author. 

In  1876,  Prof.  John  W.  White  of  Harvard  University,  Issued  his  First 
licssons  in  Greek,  a  book  which  was  immediately  adopted  Into  hundreds  of  pre- 
paratory schools  and  used  with  satisfaction.  Professor  White  now  brings  for- 
ward an  elaborate  work  under  the  title  of  Tub  Beginner*s  Greek  Book,  in 
which  there  is  given  the  fullest  material  for  the  beginner  In  Greek,  every 
facility  being  offered  for  learning  not  only  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  but  of  acquiring  power  to  read  the  language  with  ease  and 
intelligence.    The  book  is  a  grammar  and  a  reader  combined.    The  student  is 
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not  forced  to  learn  a  vocabulary  which  can  be  used  only  after  many  pages  of 
the  book  is  studied  over  and  the  work  is  studied,  but  the  book  is  introduced  at 
the  first  and  its  forms  are  developed  alternately  with  those  of  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  Only  a  minitpum  amount  of  gramoiar  is  given,  but  for  the  first 
year  the  large  grammar  of  the  language  is  not  needed.  The  exercises  consist 
of  sentences  that  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  Xenophon^s 
Anabasis,  and  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  together  with  admirably  arranged  vocabularies.  Professor  White 
has  made  a  book  for  beginners  in  Greek  which  will  obtain  prompt  recognition 
from  classical  teachers  and  secure  as  firm  and  extensive  a  use  as  his  First  Les- 
sons. It  is  one  of  the  most  admirably  arranged,  scholarly,  satisfactory  books 
for  beginners  in  Greek  that  has  appeared.     Boston :    Ginu  &  Co.    Price,  81.60. 

Ruskin  declares  that  the  one  essential  part  of  all  his  education  came  from 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  In  ^^  Praeterlta,^'  he  gives  the  list  of  chapters  and 
verses  in  the  Bible  which  his  mother  caused  him  to  read,  study  and  learn  when 
a  boy.  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook  of  Yale  University,  has  embodied  these  chapters 
in  a  little  work  and  has  given  extracts  from  famous  writers  touching  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  style  of  the  writings  In  the  Scriptures,  styling  his  work  The 
Bible  and  English  Prose  Style.  In  the  introduction.  Professor  Cook 
gives  excerpts  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  English  prose  style  to  the  Bible, 
and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  the  best  that 
exists  in  English  literature.  It  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  book  to  all  stu- 
dents of  English  literature.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heatli  <fc  Co.     Price,  55  cents. 

In  arranging  a  Table  Book  and  Test  Problems  in  Mathematics,  the 
author,  Mr.  J.  K.  Ell  wood,  has  made  a  collection  of  rather  difiicult  problems 
in  the  various  branches  of  elementary  mathematics,  believing  they  will  afford 
the  drill  needed  by  advanced  classes,  or  by  pupils  of  rather  more  than  average 
aptitude  In  mathematics.  The  coptents  of  the  book:  the  first  eighteen  pages 
contain  rules  of  mensuration,  theorems,  formulas,  etc. ;  eighty-four  pages  are 
devoted  to  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers;  twenty  pages  to  test  problems  In 
arithmetic;  twenty-five  pages  to  algebraic  and  miscellaneous  problems;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  to  solutions  of  the  problems  given  In  the 
book.  The  problems  are  selected  with  care,  are  typical  ones,  and  their  solu- 
tions full  and  satisfactory.  Teachers  and  others  Interested  In  mathematics 
will  find  this  book  helpful  and  suggestive.  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
#1.00. 

Reading  French  Grammar  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  E.  H.  Maglll, 
LL.  D.,  Ex-President  of,  and  Professor  of  French  in  Swarthmore  College.  In 
this  book  Dr.  Maglll  alms  to  furnish  a  working  grammar  designed  solely  for 
the  use  of  those  studying  the  French  language  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
themselves  to  read  with  facility  and  readily  such  French  works  as  may  come 
to  their  hands.  In  doing  this  Dr.  Maficlll  has  performed  a  signal  and  grateful 
service  to  all  students  of  French.  The  author  gives  first  the  simple  forms  of 
the  verb,  In  the  order  of  their  formation  from  their  principal  parts,  and  fol- 
lows with  the  essential  rules  for  articles,  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns. 
Many  of  the  rules  and  exceptions  usually  taught  and  immediately  forgotten 
are  omitted  from  the  book,  and  the  student  whether  in  school  or  at  home,  can 
with  this  grammar  and  a  dictionary  read  any  of  the  French  books  which  he 
may  be  interested  in.  The  grammar  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books  for 
the  at-home  student  In  French  that  has  been  published.  Philadelphia:  Chris- 
topher Sower  Company.    Price  60  cents. 
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There  is  now  being  printed  a  very  valuable  series  of  Country  and  City 
Maps.  The  maps  are  designed  for  school  use  as  well  as  for  residents  and  tour- 
ists. The  territory  already  covered  includes  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire.  Maine  will  soon  be  covered.  The  Country  Maps  show  city 
and  town  boundaries,  the  shore  line,  public  roads,  railroads  and  statioirs,  hills, 
streams,  ponds,  etc.  The  maps  have  been  carefully  made  and  proofs  revised 
by  a  resident  of  each  town  given.  Each  map  gives  a  wide  area  of  country, 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  paper  which  i^  of  convenient  si/e  for  folding  to 
carry  in  the  pocket.  The  City  Maps  are  limited  to  the  cities  of  Massachusetta 
(thirty),  and  give  very  carefully  all  the  streets  and  public  buildings  in  the 
central  portion  of  each.  The  paper  used  for  these  various  maps  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  coloring  is  very  artistic.  Every  detail  in  the  preparation  of 
these  maps  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  result  is  in  every  case  a 
great  contrast  to  the  usual  low  priced  maps.  The  prices  are  only  25  and  60- 
cents,  and  the  maps  can  be  seen  at  any  dealers,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail  by 
the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Geo.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  publishers,  160- 
Tremont  street,  opposite  Boston  Common,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  there  so  much  attention  paid  in  the 
schools  to  science  teaching  as  in  France.  The  work  there  has  been  most  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  special  attention  is  given  in  every  grade  of  school  to- 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  It  follows  that  the  French  have  the  best 
text-books  on  these  subjects.  There  are  In  use  In  the  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges in  this  country,  many  works  translated  from  the  French,  and  not  a  feW 
have  been  translated  or  remade  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Greene  has  seized  upon  an  opportunity  and  made  a  translation  of  a  work  which 
is  now  in  extensive  use  in  French  schools  and  which  is  published  in  thia 
country  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  (Philadelphia),  under  the  title  of  A 
Course  on  Zoology.  The  book  is  one  that  can  be  used  in  every  grade  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  scientific  in  its  treat- 
ment of  every  subject  and  subtopic.    Price,  75  cents. 
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With  everj'  one  else  we  are  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  CongrtgaHUmaXUt^. 
which  in  outward  dress  as  well  as  inward  spirit  is  following  the  trend  of  thought  and 
life  out  of  the  old  age  into  the  new.    Always  welcome  on  our  tahles.  it  is  doubly  so  now 

that  the  new  form  makes  its  contents  so  accessible. We  extend  hearty  congratola. 

tions  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  President  of  Whitman  College,  on  assuming  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Northteeat  Journal  of  Education^  which  is  published  at  Seattle, 
Wash.    Success  and  a  bright  future  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  great  State  of 

Washington. L.  Prang  &  Co.,  the  tine  art  publishers  of  Boston,  are  always  bringing 

forth  new  and  beautiful  things  for  the  holiday  season.  Their  Columbian  publications 
are  timely  and  full  of  interest.  Columbia*8  Courtnhip  is  a  charming  picture-history  of 
the  United  States  in  twelve  emblematic  designs  in  color,  with  accompanying  verses, 
by  Walter  Crane.  The  first  plate  shows  an  Indian  maiden  leaning  against  a  tree.  sar. 
rounded  by  shells,  looking  out  to  the  ocean.  This  is  Miss  America,  "a  belle  eauvage^ 
fancy  free."  Then  come  suitors;  Eric  the  Norseman,  Columbus,  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  etc.,  but  America  '♦  prefers  her  own  independence."  Soon  she 
changes  to  a  white  woman,  robed  in  our  national  colors,  and  going  to  the  Chicago  Ex- 

position. An  exquisite  Columbus  Calendar  is  made  by  the  gifted  young  artist,  Victor 

A.  Searles,  from  sixteen  superb  illustrations  in  color  of  the  life  of  Columbus,  together 
with  monthly  calendars.  The  artist  has  skillfully  and  powerfully  depicted  the  striking 
events  in  Columbus'  history.  We  feel  grateful  to  L.  Prang  &  Co.  for  the  noble  work 
they  are  doing. 
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TO  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be  credited  a 
decided  advance  in  the  estimate  put  upon  woman  as  a  student. 
In  centuries  past  some  woman  in  each  has  distinguished  herself, 
and  has  won  an  imperishable  place  in  history.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  —  Joan  of  Arc  ;  in  the  sixteenth  —  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in 
the  seventeenth  —  that  queen  in  the  realm  of  letter  writing,  Mad- 
ame de  Sevigny ;  Madame  de  Stael  in  history  illuminated  the 
eighteenth  century ;  Harriet  Martineau  lent  lustre  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth,  while  Caroline  Herschel  crossed  the  line 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century  with  her  bril- 
liant record  in  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries. 

Each  has  shown  herself  the  peer  of  the  best  man  of  her  time, 
in  courage,  in  statesmanship,  in  belles  lettres  and  in  science.  Yet 
so  deep-rooted  had  become  the  opinion  of  woman's  inferiority  that 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  have  been  sealed  to  her,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  her  attaining  equal  rank  with  man  in  scholastic  pursuits 
has  met  with  tardy  recognition. 

The  recognition  which  woman  has  won  for  herself  has  opened  to 
her  higher  opportunities  in  the  secondary  schools  established 
exclusively  for  her.  Many  '•  Female  Seminaries  "  have  blossomed 
into  colleges  with  equipments  equal  to  the  best  of  those  to  which 
young  men  alone  are  invited. 

Thirteen  years  ago  an  American  young  woman,  but  just  gradu- 
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ated  from  a  western  university,  was  admitted,  the  first  of  her  sex, 
to  lectures  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Others  were  not  so  for- 
tunate at  first  but  the  exclusive  spirit  is  weakening. 

A  half  score  years  only  have  passed  since  Oxford  with  a  thou- 
sand years  of  grand  history  behind  her,  was  shaken  as  never 
before  when  a  woman  sought  admission  to  her  higher  examinations 
(woman  had  been  previously  admitted  to  an  inferior  examina- 
tion). The  arguments  (?)  adduced  against  the  innovation,  would 
amuse  if  they  did  not  sadden,  the  lovers  of  sound  learning.  The 
"convocation  "  by  a  decided  majority  wisely  opened  the  doors  of 
examination  to  women.  It  wiU  serve  as  a  temporary  amusement 
if  a  few  of  the  arguments  so-called  be  repeated.  "Matrimony  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business.''  "  Tutors  are  incited  by  the 
thought  of  fees."  "Young  women  will  make  some  attempts  to 
become  manly  and  will  end  in  making  themselves  inferior  men.'' 
"Sound  learning  and  the  midnight  lamp  will  be  succeeded  by 
light  literature  and  the  art  of  conversation  at  tea  parties."  "  The 
virility  of  the •  university  will  be  gone."  "Hercules  will  again 
spin  wool  and  Omphale  don  the  lion's  skin." 

If  a  thousand  years  of  training  men  has  not  developed  a  higher 
style  of  reasoning,  Oxford  has  little  virility  to  lose.  Against 
such  vapid  theorizing  Mrs.  Fawcett  writes  of  Newnham  and  of 
Girton  at  Cambridge  —  "  Woman  is  not  unsexed,  but  their  grad- 
uates are  among  the  most  womanly  of  women,  unselfish,  loyal, 
courageous  and  devoted." 

The  question  meets  with  fairer  treatment  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  no  inferiority  of  woman  is  recognized.  Candid 
men  base  their  opposition  to  coeducation  upon  woman's  physical 
and  moral  nature  and  needs.  Some  indeed  claim  marked  psy- 
chological characteristics  as  inseparable  from  sex. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  it  is  proper 
that  coeducation  be  defined.  The  well-nigh  universal  practices 
of  western  colleges  and  universities  will  define  the  term  with 
sufficient  clearness. 

Young  men  and  young  women  are  invited  to  pursue  their 
studies  together  in  the  college  as  has  been  their  custom  in  the 
high  school  and  academy.  They  are  subjected  to  an  identical 
examination  for  admission.  They  are  required  to  choose  from 
many  courses  of  study  offered  them.  When  choice  is  made  they 
attend  upon  the  instruction  of  the  professors  at  the  same  hour 
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And  of  course  in  the  same  class-room.  Requirements  as  to  attend- 
ance, to  preparation,  to  examinations  are  identical.  They  pass 
from  year  to  year  upon  the  same  basis  of  scholarship.  They  have 
«qual  opportunities  for  winning  scholarship  honors.  They  grad- 
uate upon  the  same  day,  present  their  theses  upon  the  same  plat- 
form, and  receive  diplomas  entitling  them  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  same  degrees. 

The  objections  made  to  coeducation  in  colleges  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration. 

First.  Sex  manifests  itself  in  the  intellect  no  less  than  in  the 
bodily  structure  and  functions.  To  ignore  sex  in  educational 
processes  is  against  nature  and  must  result  in  disastrous  failure. 
Let  it  be  admitted.  Is  any  psychologist  wise  enough  to  draw  the 
line  of  demarkation,  and  to  assign  these  studies  as  proper  to  the 
female  mind  and  those  to  the  male  ?  When  the  attempt  is  made 
Jihall  we  not  find  many  studies  upon  each  side  of  the  line  ?  Will 
not  similarities  exceed  differences  ?  The  opening  of  pursuits  and 
professions  to  women  within  the  last  few  years  has  brought  into 
•clearer  light  what  is  common  to  the  sexes  and  differences  are  less 
prominent. 

The  modern  coeducational  colleges  recognize  the  differences 
and  provide  varied  courses  of  study.  The  influence  of  sex  will 
determine  the  choice  made.  In  some  feminine  minds  there  may 
be  a  masculine  element  which  will  affect  the  choice.  The  same 
may  be  true  upon  the  other  side.  Will  the  friends  of  separate 
schools  ignore  nature  and  presume  to  correct  what  they  claim  to 
be  abnormal  ? 

The  objection  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  all  courses  of 
study  are  constructed  with  sole  reference  to  the  masculine  mind. 
The  days  of  the  "  trivium  "  and  the  "  quadrivium  "  are  long  past. 
Science,  literature  and  art  present  more  than  seven  roads  to  a 
degree.  No  two  applicants  need  pursue  the  same  road  in  all  its 
windings.  There  is  ample  range  for  the  demands  of  sex  in  edu- 
cation. But  is  it  best  that  these  demands  be  met  in  their  entire- 
ty ?  Because  there  is  sex  in  education,  coeducation  claims  candid 
consideration.  In  the  economy  of  nature  each  sex  has  its  place, 
not  in  studied  separation  and  exclusion,  but  in  mutual  strength- 
ening and  restraint.  And  in  no  direction  is  the  influence  of  sex 
stronger  or  more  complementary  than  in  that  of  mental  culture. 
Female  colleges  of  the  higher  grade  recognize  the  fact  in  the 
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sometime  selection  of  male  presidents  and  male  professors.  Male 
colleges  do  not  as  yet  reciprocate.  If  it  be  true  that  formative 
forces  are  the  better  where  strength  and  grace  are  combined,  who 
will  claim  that  these  forces  emanate  solely  from  the  teacher's  ros- 
trum ?  The  daily  mingling  of  students  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  subtle  yet  powerful  influences  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  second 
objection. 

Second.  Womanly  virtues  are  endangered  by  the  greater  famil- 
iarity which  coeducation  permits.  President  Porter  expressed 
the  thought  when  he  said  in  advocating  woman's  education,  that 
he  wished  it  to  be  in  "  Womanly  ways."  The  '*  womanly  way  " 
as  I  understand  it,  is  in  the  line  of  sacred  and  refining  influence 
upon  our  social  life.  This  power,  like  all  others,  gains  strength 
by  constant  exercise.  How  can  it  be  cultivated  when  opportunity 
for  its  exercise  is  denied.  Man,  too,  needs  training  in  manly 
ways.  But  the  manly  way  is  that  of  refined  strength.  Does  the 
seclusion  of  the  boys'  college  bring  grace  to  movement,  polish  U> 
manners,  purity  to  thought,  refinement  to  strength  ?  Many  of  us,, 
who  were  shut  out  from  real  society  during  a  college  course  can 
recall  many  scenes  where  awkwardness  or  boorishness  has  brought 
a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  when  returned  to  real  life  in  the 
presence  of  our  sisters  —  an  awkwardness  by  no  means  relieved 
in  the  presence  of  those,  who  for  the  same  number  of  years  had 
learned  of  man  only  through  glimpses  obtained  in  the  occasional 
party  or  in  the  sensational  novel,  in  neither  of  which  does  the 
true  man  appear.  Sex  in  education  ?  Yes !  It  is  God's  plan* 
He  will  give  it  all  needed  force.  It  requires  no  stimulus,  such  as- 
separate  schools  emphasize.  Its  action  must  not  be  reflex.  For 
this  reason  I  would  urge  the  fact  of  sex  in  education  as  an  argu- 
ment for  coeducation.  Where  will  one  find  more  manly  men  and 
more  womanly  women  than  in  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
under  the  guidance  of  a  loving  father  and  mother.  "  That  our 
sons  maybe  as  plants  grown  up,  in  their  youth,  that  our  daughters 
may  be  as  corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  society.  The  home  is  designed  to  be 
the  citadel  of  virtue.  If  God's  purpose  be  attained  it  will  only 
be  through  the  union  of  strength  and  grace  in  the  makers  of  the 
home.  Why  take  away  from  either  sex  the  opportunity  to  form  a 
thorough,  a  rational  acquaintance  during  the  years  wherein  such 
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acquaintance  is  ripening  into  a  life-companionship?  As  well 
attempt  to  teach  astronomy  in  a  windowless  room,  or  botany  in  a 
jiiived  city  court,  as  to  expect  the  starlight  of  pure  love  or  the 
llowers  of  sincere  affection  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  who 
touch  each  other's  lives  only  in  formal  society,  or  who  know 
nothing  of  each  other's  character  except  as  gathered  from  occa- 
sional meetings  when  society  demands  studied  restraints  of  the 
real  self. 

Let  each  sex  test  the  other's  strength  in  the  class-room  and 
respect  for  real  worth  will  take  the  place  of  sentimentalism. 
Acquaintance  will  be  formed  upon  the  higher  plane. 

Those  experienced  can  tell  of  the  happiness  of  a  married  life, 
the  road  to  which  lay  through  the  class-room,  society  halls  and 
contests  for  intellectual  supremacy  which  a  coeducational  college 
afforded. 

Observation  in  coeducational  work  for  nearly  fifty  years  since 
my  graduation  warrants  me  in  declaring  the  well-nigh  universal 
happiness  of  those  who  have  formed  their  life-attachments  during 
a  period  of  study  in  coeducational  institutions.  Indeed,  of  mar- 
ried classmates  or  college  mates  I  recall  no  instance  of  unhappy 
results.  Not  many  years  since  the  opponents  of  opening  a  boys' 
school  to  the  girls  of  the  same  city,  based  their  opposition  upon 
the  injury  to  the  moral  character  of  the  girls  by  permitting  them 
to  occupy  the  same  class-room  with  their  brothers  and  the  friends 
of  their  brothers.  The  natural  inference  must  be  that  girls  are 
too  weak  morally  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  male  society, 
under  the  restraints  of  the  best  teachers  both  male  and  female. 
Such  an  argument  is  an  insult  to  the  girls  or  a  stigma  upon  their 
brothers. 

If  I  could  so  far  forget  my  experiences,  or  so  fe^r  shut  out  the  light 
of  observation  as  to  entertain  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that 
coeducation  can  in  the  least  degree  prove  prejudicial  to  public 
morality  or  to  womanly  refinement,  I  would  raise  my  voice  loudly 
in  favor  of  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  colleges. 
Says  Ruskin  —  "  The  soul's  armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart 
unless  a  woman's  hand  has  braced  it,  and  it  is  only  when  she 
braces  it  loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  fails." 

There  remains  one  argument  having  greater  weight  with  many 
than  either  of  those  thus  far  considered. 

Third,     Woman's  physical  nature  demands  a  difference  in  treat- 
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ment  as  to  hours  of  study ;  as  to  times  of  physical  exercise  and 
the  character  of  such  exercise  ;  as  to  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
tasks  assigned.  Undoubtedly  true.  But  give  to  the  plan  of  coed- 
ucation  its  legitimate  development  —  place  in  professional  chairs- 
without  distinction  in  salary  representative  men  and  women  and 
these  differences  will  be  recognized  and  dangers  will  be  averted. 

After  all  the  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  woman 
will  study  as  a  man  does  and  will  control  the  circumstances 
attending  her.  A  woman  will  pursue  her  studies  in  a  woman's 
way.  Attempted  prescription  will  end  in  disastrous  failure.  No* 
two  men  pursue  exactly  the  same  methods  in  attainment  of  knowl* 
edge,  as  stated  near  the  beginning  of  this  article.  A  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  is  given,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
woman  regards  her  physical  nature  in  making  her  choice.  She 
has  also  had  due  regard  to  her  future. 

Can  it  be  proven  that  woman's  health  is  not  endangered  under 
the  processes  of  coeducation  ? 

A  few  years  since  the  following  facts  were  obtained  from 'Pres- 
ident Fairchild  of  Oberlin,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  coeduca- 
tional colleges  in  America.  During  a  given  period  of  years  under 
review,  he  ascertained  that  of  eighty-four  female  graduates  seven 
had  died,  8  1-3  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  of  368  male  grad- 
uates thirty-four  had  died  or  9  1-4  per  cent.  So  much  for  those 
who  have  entered  active  life  after  graduation.  What  can  be  said 
of  those  in  the  active  pursuit  of  study  ?  A  school  of  six  hun- 
dred pupils  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  —  tha 
majority  girls  —  furnishes  from  its  records  the  fact  that  absences 
caused  by  ill-health  were  for  a  year  one  per  cent,  less  in  case  of 
female  than  of  male  pupils,  though  the  distance  traversed  varied 
from  one-half  mile  to  seven  miles  each  day. 

In  scholarship  young  women  bear  off  their  full  share  of  hon- 
ors. Herein  says  Dr.  Edes  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  March  9, 1882,  the  danger  threatens  woman.  "  What 
we  are  to  name  that  impelling  force  which  drives  on  the  girl  to 
pursue  her  studies  with  a  tireless  sort  of  energy  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  conscience,  ambition  and  & 
desire  to  please  in  varying'  proportions  with  a  peculiar  feminine 
sort  of  obstinacy,  which  in  a  better  cause  and  reasonably  directed 
would  demand  admiration  rather  than  pity.  A  boy  of  moderate 
ability  even  with  some  ambition  to  do  well  is  apt  soon  to  realize 
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his  true  position  and  content  himself  with  such  moderate  scholas- 
tic honors  as  are  easily  within  his  reach.  .  .  In  this  he  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  his  sister,  that  he  realizes  at  an  early  age 
that  many  avenues  are  open  to  him  toward  success,  and  in  only  a 
few  of  these  is  high  scholarship  of  any  advantage  whatever." 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  coedu- 
cation since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  girl  will  be  checked  in  contact  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  her  brother  educated  at  her  side.  But  Dr.  Edes  would 
not  be  quoted  as  attributing  the  evils  he  depicts  to  coeducation, 
for  he  says  further  on  —  "  On  looking  over  my  case-books  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  the  same  statements  repeated  again  and 
again,  namely,  that  the  sufferer  had  taken  the  highest  honors  at 
some  noted  Female  College^  All  the  cases  he  cites  from  his 
own  practice  have  but  few  references  to  school  life,  but  these  few 
are  to  female  seminaries.  The  same  Journal  of  November  24, 
1881,  gives  a  table  of  valuable  statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Tucker- 
man  of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  which  the  assistance  rendered  me  by 
Dr.  Lincoln  of  Boston,  is  gratefully  recognized.  These  statis- 
tics prove  the  futility  of  the  argument  under  consideration. 

For  physical  reasons  it  is  certainly  not  good  policy  to  cultivate 
in  woman  that  "  impelling  force  "  which  Dr.  Edes  finds  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  define,  and  which  his  case-book  traces  to  "Female  col- 
leges." Nor  is  it  well  to  encourage  the  indifference  of  the  young 
man.  If  these  tendencies  are  inherent  in  sex,  might  it  not  be 
best  for  both  sexes  that  they  be  brought  into  mutual  action  and 
that  excessive  sensitiveness  be  checked  somewhat  in  its  contact 
with  too  great  indifference  ? 

Separate  schools  quite  naturally  emphasize  the  tendencies  of 
sex. 

The  presence  of  girls  in  my  own  class  at  the  preparatory  school 
gave  me  an  inspiration,  which  was  gradually  lessened  in  power 
during  my  college  course,  when  boys  were  my  only  classmates  — 
boys  over  whose  minds  indifference  gained  gradual  power  as  their 
years  of  exclusion  advanced. 

If  no  good  argument  can  be  adduced  against  the  policy  of  coed- 
ucation in  colleges,  with  either  a  psychological,  physiological,  or 
moral  basis ;  and  if  it  be  agreed  that  under  the  present  plan  of 
organization  young  men  and  young  women  may  be  educated 
together  as  well  as  in  the  separate  schools  —  then  one  strong 
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plea  may  be  made  for  coeducational  colleges  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy.  Duplication  of  all  essential  equipments  — libraries,  labora- 
tories, apparatus  of  a  material  nature  — and  of  the  sources  of  liv- 
ing inspiration  within  professional  chairs  can  hardly  be  justified. 
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LOUIS  J.   BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

{Member  of  the  Cammiiteeqf  Arrangements /or  Philoiophical  Congrt»»,WorW$  Congreu  Auxil- 
iary, World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.) 

THE  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  proposes  to  make  not  only  an  exhibit  of  the  world's 
material  resources,  but  also  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  Congresses 
at  which  men  and  women,  eminent  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, will  present  the  results  of  human  effort  in  the  spheres  of 
science,  philosophy  and  philanthropy.  The  organization  of 
these  Congresses  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  they  will  be  a  new 
departure  in  the  management  of  expositions.  Congresses  of  the 
character  contemplated  have  been  held  before,  but  not  in  such 
variety,  with  such  a  serious  attempt  to  represent  the  whole  of 
knowledge,  with  such  liberality  of  promise  for  their  success.  The 
world  is  not  only  to  see  how  nature  is  controlled  and  made  sub- 
servient to  needs  of  the  race,  what  astonishing  products  she  per- 
mits the  industry  of  man  to  fashion  from  her  inexhaustible  raw 
material',  but  is  also  to  hear  in  these  Congresses,  from  the  lips  of 
those  best  qualified  to  speak,  the  conquests  which  thought  is  mak- 
ing in  the  regions  which  have  been  given  it  to  cultivate. 

The  Philosophical  Congress,  in  whose  interest  these  pages  are 
written,  will  meet  in  August,  1893.  The  cooperation  of  the  most 
distinguished  thinkers  in  this  country  has  been  cheerfully  given, 
and  definite  plans  will  be  fully  formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  with  its  Advisory  Council,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Harris,  President  Schurman,  President  De  Garmo,  Professor 
Butler,  Professor  Royce,  and  many  others.  Papers  will  be  read 
by  the  representative  men  and  women  in  their  respective  branches 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  volume  to  be  published  containing 
these  papers  ought  to  be  a  sumrnnry  of  the  deepest  thinking  of 
the  time. 
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The  objects  of  the  World's  Fair  Congresses  are  presented  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  address  prepared  by  Mr.  C.C.  Bonney» 
President  of  the  World's  ConcTess  Auxiliary  : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Progress  of  the  World,  in  connection  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  leaders 
in  all  the  chief  departments  of  human  achievement. 

2.  More  particularly,  to  provide  places  of  meeting  and  other 
facilities,  for  appropriate  organizations  of  a  kindred  nature  to 
unite  in  World's  Congresses  in  Chicago,  at  a  convenient  time  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  season  of  1893,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Living  Questions  pending  in  their  respective  departments ;  and 
to  arrange  and  conduct  a  series  of  Popular  Congi^sses  in  which 
will  be  presented  Summaries  of  the  Progress  made,  and  the  most 
important  results  attained  in  the  several  departments  of  civilized 
life,  voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives  whose  attendance 
can  be  procured. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  Congresses,  as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

4.  To  bring  all  the  departments  of  human  progress  into  har- 
monious relations  with  each  other  in  the  Exposition  of  1893 ;  to 
crown  the  whole  glorious  work  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
better  and  more  comprehensive  plans  than  have  hitherto  been 
made,  to  promote  the  progress,  prosperity,  unity,  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  world ;  and  to  secure  the  effectual  prosecution  of 
such  plans  by  the  organization  of  a  series  of  world-wide  fraterni- 
ties through  whose  efforts  and  influence  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  of  mankind  may  be  made  dominant  throughout  the  world. 

The  Philosophical  Congress  intends  to  take  steps  looking  to  the 
organization  of  a  National  Philosophical  Society.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  would  find  their  task  considerably 
lightened,  if  such  a  society  were  in  existence.  As  it  is  they  are 
obliged  to  collect  the  scattered  elements  of  a  Congress,  and  they 
hope  that  one  of  the  permanent  results  of  the  great  exposition 
will  be  the  bringing  together  of  the  thinkers  of  the  land  in  an 
association  whose  value  will  be  of  the  greatest. 

The  World's  Congresses  of  1893  will  be  held  in  the  Permanent 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  erected  on  the  Lake  Front  Park,  through 
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the  cooperation  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Directory  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
This  "  World's  Congress  Art  PalaqjB  "  will  have  two  large  audi- 
ence rooms  arranged  to  seat  about  three  thousand  persons  each  ; 
and  more  than  twenty  smaller  rooms,  which  will  accommodate  from 
three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  persons  each.  Meetings  of  such 
a  character  as  to  draw  a  large  popular  audience  will  be  held  in  the 
main  audience  rooms,  while  meetings  of  Chapters  or  Sections  of 
different  Congresses  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  a  more  lim- 
ited interest,  will  be  held  in  the  smaller  rooms.  It  will  thus  be 
possible  to  have  two  General  Congresses  and  twenty  Special  Con- 
gresses or  Conferences  in  session  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have 
three  times  as  many  meetings  within  a  single  day  by  arranging 
different  programmes  for  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions ;  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  so  many  daily  meetings  will 
be  required  in  any  department  of  the  World's  Congress  work ; 
nor  that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  Congress  or  Section  will  desire  to 
meet  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  given  day. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  Philosophical 
Congress.  Many  of  the  problems  with  which  they  are  obliged  to 
deal  will  be  discussed  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  the 
education  of  the  individual  will  be  seen  in  the  larger  movement 
which  constitutes  the  education  of  the  race.  This  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  breath  the  free  air  of  larger  conceptions,  and  bring 
into  the  school-rooms  those  ideas  which  underlie  all  civilization, 
and  which  should  be  reflected  in  the  smaller  sphere  where  the 
untrained  are  inducted  into  them  as  the  foundation  of  their  subse- 
quent living. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  several  Departments  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  have  been  planned  to  bring  to  Chicago,  during 
the  time  assigned  to  the  Department,  the  largest  number  of  kin- 
dred organizations  for  simultaneous  or  alternate  sessions,  thus 
enabling  persons  interested  in  several  subjects  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter reasonable  opportunities  to  attend  several  Congresses,  with- 
out a  too  prolonged  stay  at  the  Exposition. 

The  progiam  for  the  Philosophical  Congress  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, and  among  those  who  are  to  deliver  lectures  are  Dr.  Harris^ 
Professor  Howison,  Professor  Davidson,  Professor  Royce. 

To  make  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  as  worthy  of  a  world- 
wide publication  as  possible  ;  to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable  the 
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expense  of  such  publication  ;  to  prevent  repetitions  of  matter  and 
duplicate  assignments  of  speakers  ;  to  secure  such  a  strength  and 
force  of  treatment  as  will  ensure  the  widest  reading ;  to  guard 
against  encroachments  by  one  speaker  on  the  time  which  justly 
belongs  to  another ;  and  to  secure  a  just  representation  of  all  the 
participating  countries,  the  themes  to  be  presented  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  make  a  complete  and  orderly 
treatment  of  the  general  subject  embraced  in  the  Department  r 
and  all  papers  and  remarks  will  be  strictly  limited  to  an  allotted 
time.  It  will  obviously  be  better,  in  a  given  hour,  to  have  two  or 
three  compact  papers  from  as  many  different  leaders,  than  to  give 
the  time  at  command  to  one  of  them  for  a  long  discourse,  embrac- 
ing several  subjects.  The  object  will  be  to  state  results  and  pre- 
sent existing  problems,  and  for  this  purpose  lengthy  papers  are 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  good  offices  of  all  teachers  devoted  to  the  genuine  elevation 
of  their  profession  are  solicited  to  aid  in  making  this  Congresa 
the  success  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  which  it  assuredly  will  be. 
The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  teachers  will  be  an  indication 
that  they  have  risen  into  those  realms  of  thinking  in  which  the 
true  settlement  of  all  questions  lies.  They  will  find  their  labors 
receiving  an  enlarged  significance  from  the  new  lights  in  which 
they  are  seen,  and  from  their  understood  relations  to  activities 
that  are  the  widest  in  scope  and  highest  in  importance. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  as  the  proper  agency  to  conduct  a  series  of 
International  Congresses  in  connection  with  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  has  directed  the  Diplomatic  and  the 
Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  all  countries  to  request 
"  that  a  convenient  number  of  the  most  eminent  representatives 
of  the  various  departments  of  human  progress,  be  selected  as  del- 
egates to  attend  the  respective  Congresses,  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  to  which  they  are  respectively  accredited, 
in  addition  to  those  who  will  come  as  the  representatives  of  the 
leading  institutions  and  societies  of  different  countries ;  and  to 
extend  the  assurance  that  the  largest  practicable  participation  of 
foreign  peoples  and  governments  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Con- 
gresses is  especially  desired ;  and  that  such  a  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  other  governments  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  tend  in 
the  highest  degree  to  promote,  strengthen  and  extend  those  fra- 
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ternal  relations  and  mutual  benefits  which  may  now  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  supreme  objects  of  international  intercourse,  and  as 
inyolving  a  higher  civilization  and  a  broader  human  progress." 

In  addition  to  such  governmental  delegates,  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  also  most  cordially  invites  the  appropriate  institu- 
tions and  societies  of  other  countries  to  create  Committees  of 
Cooperation,  to  appoint  delegates  and  otherwise  contribute,  as  far 
as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  the  success  of  the  Congresses  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Individuals  eminent  in  any  department 
of  human  progress  are  also  particularly  and  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  Congresses  in  which  they  are  respectively  interested. 

However  great  may  be  the  honor  and  advantage  which  any 
nation  will  derive  from  a  participation  in  the  magnificent  material 
exhibit  already  assured,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  higher 
glory  and  more  lasting  benefits  may  be  secured  by  sending  its 
eminent  men  and  women  to  take  part  in  the  World's  Congresses 
of  1893. 

All  persons  expecting  to  attend  the  Philosophical  Congress  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses,  as  soon  as  they  conve- 
niently can,  to  D.  R.  N.  Foster,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  Philosophical  Congress,  the  World's  Congress  Auxili- 
ary, Chicago,  111.  Bulletins  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  giv- 
ing program,  names  of  lecturers  and  such  further  information  as 
may  be  deemed  essential.  The  Congress  will  bring  together  per- 
haps the  most  notable  body  of  men  and  women  ever  assembled  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  their  deliberations  and  a  participa- 
tion in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  deepest 
moment  to  mankind  that  the  guests  of  the  Philosophical  Con- 
gress are  invited. 


A  STUDr  OF  BROWNING'S  POETRT. 

MAY  MACKINTOSH,  Pd.M. 

Balaustion's  Adventure. 

Balaustion  —  a  girl's  name,  meaning  "  Wild  pomegranate-flow- 
er." She  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  actress-singer,  whose  mission  is  to 
make  popular  the  plays  of  the  great  Euripides,  — 

^^  great  plays  that  had  long  ago 
Made  themselves  wings  to  fly  about  the  world. '^ 
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Speaking  of  the  non-appreciation  of  Socrates  and  Euripides  bj 
the  people  of  Athens  —  she  says, 

^^  Both,  being  old,  will  soon  have  company. 
Sit  with  their  peers  above  the  talk  (die)." 

^*  till  the  oool  increase, 

And  other  stars  steal  on  the  evening-star  " 

****** 

**  Death,  pale  priest  of  the  mute  people  " 

****** 

^*  Among  the  shadows  and  the  silences 
Above  i'  the  sky." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  fine  single  lines  none  could  more 
beautifully  form  than  our  poet  when  he  would. 
Herakles.     (Still  from  Balaustion's  adventure.) 

**  He  did  too  many  grandnesses,  to  note 
Much  in  the  meaner  things  about  his  path : 
And  stepping  there,  with  face  towards  the  sun. 
Stopped  seldom  to  pluck  weeds  or  ask  their  names." 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  poem  in  the  fifth  volume,  which  may 
be  most  fitly  introduced  here .  — "  Aristophanes'  Apology,"  or 
"  The  Last  Adventure  of  Balaustion." 

Balaustion  and  Euthukles  in  the  vessel  bearing  them  to  Rhodes — 

^^  And  land  again  breathed  unconfused  with  sea." 

•  «        •  «  *  #  i»  ii 

(the)  *^  disembodied  soul  anticipates 

Above  all  crowding,  crystal  silentness. 
Above  all  noiae^  a  silver  solUitde,^^  — 

Balaustion  says, 

^^  Constant  In  faith  that  only  good  works  good, 
While  evil  yields  no  fruit  but  impotence :  " 


Balaustion  again, 

**  No,  friend !    The  statues  stand  —  mud-stained  at  most 
Titan  or  pygmy ;  what  Hchieves  their  fall 
Will  be,  long  after  mud  is  flung  and  spent, 
Some  clear  thin  spirit-thrust  of  lightning  —  truth!  " 

Next  comes  the  long  poem   called  "  Prince  Hoenstiel-Schwan- 
gan,  Savior  of  Society."     It  is  quaint  in  style,  but  has  a  deep 
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underlying  earnestness  of  purpose.    Some  of  the  following  quo- 
tations are  great  favorites  with  the  writer  of  this  article. 

'^  History  shows  you  men  " 

'*  A  breath  of  Gkxl  made  manifest  in  fleAh." 

^^  The  human  strength  that  strove  and  overthrew,  — 
The  human  love  that,  weak  itself,  crowned  strength. — 
The  instinct  crying  *  God  is  whence  I  came ! '  — 
The  reason  laying  down  the  law,  *  And  such 
His  will  i*  the  world  must  be !  *  the  leap  and  shout 
Of  genius,  ^  For  I  hold  His  very  thought, 

The  meaning  of  the  mind  of  Him ! '  '* 

******* 

'*  Still 
To  vulgar  eye,  the  mightier  of  the  myth 
Is  Hercules,  who  substitutes  his  own 
For  Atlas'  shoulder,  and  supports  the  globe 
A  whole  day  —  not  the  passive  and  obscure 
Atlas  who  bore,  ere  Hercules  was  born, 
And  Is  to  go  on  bearing  that  same  load, 
When  Hercules  turns  ash  on  uSSta's  top.'' 

Mark  the  touch  of  genius  evinced  in  the  perception  of  all  sides 
of  the  relation  I  Truly,  the  man  of  genius  is  he  of  the  widest 
fiympathies. 

^^  Crumbled  arch,  crushed  aqueduct. 
Alive  with  tremors  in  the  shaggy  growth 
Of  wildwood,  crevice-aotoft,  that  triumphs  there 
Imparting  exultation  to  the  hills  I 
Sweep  of  the  swathe  when  only  the  winds  walk, 
And  waft  my  words  above  the  grassy  sea. 
Under  the  blinding  blue  that  basks  o'  er  Rome,  — 
Hear  ye  not  still  — *  Be  Italy  again ! ' " 

See  the  picture  in  every  word,  —  the  wealth  of  imagery  so  fine- 
ly compressed,  and  the  grand  climax  of  the  whole,  when  we 
remember  the  stirring  times  for  Italy  so  fresh  in  Browning's  mind. 
For  one  who  wishes  to  realize  what  those  times  were  to  those  who 
lived  in  them,  there  is  nothing  better  than  George  Meredith's  novel, 
—  "  Vittoria." 

*         «         *         *         i»         *         i» 

^^  Humanity,  that's  born 
A  mass,  keeps  flying  off,  fining  away 
Ever  into  a  multitude  of  points. 
And  ends  in  isolation,  each  from  each." 
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Evolution. 

^*  God  takes  time. 
1  like  the  thoufcht  He  ehoald  have  lodged  rae  once 
1'  the  hole,  the  cave,  the  hut,  the  tenement, 
The  mansion  and  the  palace ;  made  me  learn 
The  feel  o*  the  first,  before  I  found  myself 
Loftier  i'  the  last,  not  more  emancipate ; 
From  first  to  last  of  lodgings  I  was  I. 
And  not  at  all  the  place  that  harbored  me. 
Do  I  refuse  to  follow  farther  yet 
r  the  backwardness,  repine  if  tree  and  fiower, 
Mountain  or  streamlet  were  my  dwelling-place. 
Before  I  gained  enlargement,  grew  mollusk? 


»> 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet's  idea  of  personality  is  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  scientist.  '^  Metempsychosis,"  by  T.  B. 
Aldrich ;  and  the  "  Metempsychosis  of  the  Pine,"  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  are  extensions  of  this  idea. 

The  last  poem  of  the  fourth  volume  yet  to  be  mentioned  is 
**  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  to  the  writer  a  most  unsatisfactory,  irritat- 
ing poem.  Still,  when  Browning  does  his  woi'st,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  he  has  a  wide  range  from  best  to  worst,  —  there  still 
are  beauties  to  be  found  by  a  careful  gleaner 

'^  But  take  the  rlUet,  ends  a  race  o'  er  yonder  ledge 
O'  er  the  fissured  cliff,  to  find  its  fate  in  smoke  below 
Disengage  that,  and  ask  —  what  news  of  life  you  know 
It  led,  that  long,  lone  way,  through  pasture,  plain  and  waste? 
Airs  gone  to  give  the  sea!  no  touch  of  earth,  no  taste 
Of  air,  reserved  to  tell  how  rushes  used  to  bring 
The  butterfiy  and  bee,  and  fisher-bird  that^s  king 
O'  the  purple  kind,  about  the  snow-soft,'  silver-sweet 
Infant  of  mist  and  dew ;  only  these  atoms  fieet 
Embittered  evermore,  to  make  the  sea  one  drop 
More  big  thereby  —  if  thought  keep  count  where  sense  mast 

stop." 

******** 

**  How  quickly  night  comes  I    LiO,  already  'tis  the  land 
Turns  sea-like ;  overcrept  by  grey,  the  plains  expand, 
Assume  significance;  while  ocean  dwindles,  shrinks 
Into  a  pettier  bound." 

"  Old,  young, in  the  main, 

A  love,  a  hate,  a  hope,  a  fear,  each  soul  a-strain 
Some  one  way  through  the  fiesh." 

*^  We  must  learn  to  live 
Case-hardened  at  all  points 
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With  spikes  at  the  due  place,  that  neither  front  nor  back, 
May  suffer  In  that  squeesse  with  nature  we  find  —  life." 

^^  Edifice  of  olood  V  the  gray  and  green 
Of  eyening  —  built  about  some  glory  of  the  west, 
To  barricade  the  sun*s  departure." 

The  larger  divisions  of  the  fifth  volume,  exclusive  of  the  sequel 
to  the  story  of  Balaustion,  are  the  long  narrative-poem  — "  Red 
Cotton  Nightcap  Country,  or  Turf  and  Towers";  "The  Inn 
Album  " ;  and  a  collection  of  shorter  poems,  named  after  the  initial 
one,  —  "  Pacchiarotto,  and  How  He  Worked  in  Distemper." 

Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  her  connection  with  the  first-mentioned  poem  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine for  May,  1892,  or  rather,  quotes  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's 
account  from  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Browning." 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  then  Miss  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing were  at  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Normandy  coast,  where  the  peasant 
costume  still  prevailed.  Miss  Thackeray  declared  she  should 
write  a  story  called  "  White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country  "  from  the 
fullness  of  her  predominent  impressions  of  outward  things.  Mr. 
Browning  at  once  took  the  white  color  as  symbolic  of  innocence 
and  simplicity,  and  with  that  love  of  strong  contrast  which  some- 
times led  him  into  the  wildest  incongruities,  decided  on  writing  a 
poem  based  upon  a  real  circumstance  which  had  happened  not 
long  before,  and  showing  forth  all  the  lurid  fires  of  human  passion 
and  weakness  against  the  peaceful  setting  of  "Turf  and  Tow- 
ers."    Hence,  —  "  R^d  Cotton  Nightcap  Country." 

The  story  may  best  be  learned  from  perusal  of  the  poem.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  power  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  holds  over  weak  but  not  wholly  debased 
nature.  In  this  instance,  the  influence  is  wholly  disastrous,  cul- 
minating in  the  suicide  of  Monsieur  L^once  Miranda,  who  jumps 
from  his  own  tower  while  under  a  semi-religious  feeling  of  mingled 
exaltation  and  despair. 

The  first  quotations  given  describe  the  sleepy  little  towns  of  the 
Normandy  coast :  — 

*^  Little  St.  Rambert  touches  the  great  sea,'' 

there 

*^  nobody  esteems  It  worth  his  while, 
If  time  upon  the  clock-face  goes  asleep, 
To  give  the  rusted  hands  a  helpful  push.'' 
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'*  TowDS  with  each  name  I  told  yon ;  amy,  they  touch 
The  sea,  and  the  sea  them,  and  all  is  said, 
So  sleeps,  and  sets  to  slumber  chat  broad  bine.*' 

Mark  the  felicity  of  the  italicized  expression  I 

^^  Some  habitaal,  acqalesoent  oak, 
Or  elm,  that  thinks,  and  lets  the  youngsters  laugh.*' 

*  *  *  *  •  «  « 

*^  Artistry  being  battle  with  the  age 
It  lives  in !    Half-life  —  silence,  while  yoa  Item 
What  has  been  done ;  the  other  half  —  attempt 
At  speech,  amid  world's  wail  of  wonderment  — 
^  Here's  something  done,  was  never  done  l)efore! ' 
To  be  the  very  breath  that  moves  the  age, 
Means  not,  to  have  breath  drive  you  bubble-like 
Before  it,  but  yourself  to  blow :  that^s  strain ; 
Strain^s  worry  through  the  lifetime,  till  there's  peace; 
We  know  where  peace  expects  the  artist  soul." 

^^  The  Inn  Album  "  is  a  strange  episode,  made  more  so  in  the 
telling  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  name  is  mentioned,  but  ^Vthe 
younger  man  " ;  "  the  elder  " ;  "  the  aunt " ;  etc.,  and  such  para- 
phrases are  used  instead.  It  would  be  repulsive,  but  for  the  great 
genius  who  relates  the  story,  indeed,  much  of  Browning's  later 
poetry  seemed  to  base  itself  on  the  horrible,  the  weak,  or  the 
wildly  grotesque  types  of  human  nature.  We  admire  the  genius, 
but  many  a  time  must  shrink  from  his  choice  of  subjects.  I  am 
hopelessly  (?)  optimistic,  and  resent  being  forcftd  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  other  side  more  than  a  little ;  but  then  escapes 
the  criticism  accorded  a  wiseacre,  and  hence  need  not  profess  to 
like  what  is  unpalatable  ! 

From  the  "  Inn  Album  "  are  drawn  some  exceedingly  fine  quo- 
tations :  — 

^^  He  leans  into  a  living  glory-bath 
Of  air  and  light  where  seems  to  float  and  move 
The  wooded,  watered  country,  hill  and  dale, 
And  steel-bright  thread  of  stream,  a-smoke  with  mist, 
A-sparkle  with  May-morning  diamond  drift 
O'  the  sun-touched  dew.    Except  the  red-roofed  patch 
Of  half-a^ozen  dwellings  that  crept  close 
For  hill-side  shelter,  make  the  village  clump, 
This  inn  is  perched  above  to  dominate — 
Except  such  sign  of  human  neighborhood, 
And  this  surmised,  rather  than  sensible, 
'Jliere's  nothing  to  disturb  abaolote  peaee. 


i 
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The  reign  of  English  nature —  which  means  art,  , 

And  civilized  existence.*' 

******* 

**  Silence  hems  round  a  horning  spot  of  life.*' 

«    '       *  *  *  *  *  « 

(An  elm.) 

'*  O  yon  exceeding  beaoty,  bosom-full 
Of  lights  and  shades,  murmurs  and  silences. 
Sun-warmth,  dew-coolness,  —  squirrel,  bee,  and  bird, 
High,  higher,  highest,  till  the  blue  proclaims, 

*  Leave  earth,  there's  nothing  better  till  next  step 
Heavenward! ' — so,  off  flies  what  has  wings  to  help!" 

**  Womanliness  means  only  motherhood : 
All  love  begins  and  ends  there,  —  roams  enough, 
But,  having  run  the  circle,  rests  at  home ! '' 

Next  we  may  review  two  poems  which  give  our  author's  per- 
sonal feelings ;  the  first,  as  to  the  publicity  of  an  author's  life  and 
domestic  affairs ;  the  second,  as  to  the  critics'  estimate  of  his 
poetry. 

My  House. 

**  Shall  I  sonnet-sing  you  about  myself  ? 
Do  I  live  in  a  house  you  would  like  to  see? 
Is  it  scant  of  gear,  has  it  store  of  pelf  ? 

*  Unlock  my  heart  with  a  sonnet-key?' 

Invite  the  world,  as  my  betters  have  done, 

*  Take  notice :  this  building  remains  on  view ; 
Its  suites  of  reception,  every  one. 

Its  private  apartment  and  bedroom  too ; 

*  For  a  ticket,  apply  to  the  Publisher.' 

*  No' ;  thanking  the  public,  I  must  decline. 
A  peep  through  my  window,  if  folks  prefer ! 
But,  please  you,  no  foot  over  threshold  of  mine ! " 

And  the  second  from  the  Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto  and  other 
poems :  — 

XIII. 

^'  'Tis  said  I  brew  still  drink, 

But  the  deuce  a  flavor  of  grape  is  there, 
Hardly  a  May-go-down,  'tis  just 
A  sort  of  gruff  Go-down-it-must  — 
No  Merry-go-down,  no  gracious  gust 

Commingled  the  racy  with  May  the  rare. 
'  What  wonder,'  say  you,  *  we  cough  and  blink 

October's  heady  drink?' 
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XIV. 

Is  it  a  fancy,  friends? 

Mi|2:hty  and  mellow  are  never  mixed, 
Thoai^h  mighty  and  mellow  be  born  at  once. 
Sweet  for  the  future ;  —  strong  for  the  nonoe !  • 

Stuff  you  should  stow  away,  ensconce 

In  the  deep  and  dark  to  be  found  fast  fixed 
At  the  century^s  close:  such  time  strength  spends 

In  sweetening  for  my  friends ! 

******* 

XIX. 

Wine,  pulse  in  might  from  me! 

It  may  never  emerge  in  must  from  vat 
Never  fill  cask  nor  furnish  can, 
Never  end  sweet,  which  strong  began  — 
God^s  gift  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man ; 

But  spirits  at  proof,  I  promise  that ! 
No  sparing  of  Juice  spoils  what  should  be 

Fit  brewage  —  mine  for  me. 

XX. 

Man's  thoughts  and  loves  and  hates ! 

Earth  is  my  vineyard,  these  grew  there : 
From  grape  of  the  ground  I  made  or  marred 
My  vintage ;  easy  the  task  or  hard, 
Who  set  it.  His  praise  be  my  reward !  " 

Among  the  shorter  poems  of  this  volume  are  admired  "Herv^ 
Riel ; "  Filippo  Baldinucci  on  the  Privilege  of  Burial,"  (an  epi- 
sode in  the  countless  wrongs  of  the  Jews,  1676.)  "  The  Forgive- 
ness " — powerful,  but  unlikely  and  unpleasing ;  and  a  religious 
poem,  part  of  which  is  quoted  below.  The  keynote  is  given  in 
the  last  words  of  the  poem  :  "  What  if  this  friend  should  happen 
to  be God!" 

Fears  and  Scruples. 

I. 

^*  Here's  my  case.    Of  old  I  used  to  love  him. 
This  same  unseen  friend,  before  I  knew : 
Dream  there  was  none  like  him,  none  above  him, — 
Wake  to  hope,  and  trust  my  dream  was  true. 

II. 

Loved  I  not  his  letters,  full  of  beauty? 
Not  his  actions  famous  far  and  wide? 
Absent,  he  would  know  I  vowed  him  duty, 
Present,  he  would  find  me  at  his  side. 
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III. 

PleaBant  fancy !  for  I  had  but  letters, 
Only  knew  of  actions  by  hearsay : 
He  himself  was  busied  with  my  letters ; 
•  What  of  that?    My  turn  must  come  some  day.*' 


We  now  come  to  the  sixth  (and  last)  volume,  for  "  Asolando  " 
the  small  collection  of  poems  published  just  at  the  time  of  the 
poet's  last  illness,  has  no  power  either  to  add  to,  or  to  mar  his 
fame. 

The  principal  long  poems,  or  divisions  of  shorter  poems,  are  as 
follows :  — 

The  Agamemnon  of  ^lEschylus,  fine,  but  severely  classic  in  its 
style,  and  hence  more  attractive  to  the  deeply-read  scholar  than 
the  ordinary  reader. 

Apollo  and  the  Fates  ;  a  shorter  classic  poem. 

Ferishtah's  Fancies  a  religio-dogmatic  poem,  with  sub^iivisions. 
It  needs  careful  study  to  reach  the  author's  meaning,  but  it  is 
possible  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  Browning's  characteristic  theology 
by  such  close  attention. 

The  following  quotation  may  have  reference  to  Browning's 
conception  of  the  difference  between  himself  and  his  wife ;  but 
unless  it  was  written  long  before  publication,  it  would  seem  to  be 
of  too  late  a  date.  Possibly  it  is  not  intended  to  be  in  direct  refer- 
ence to  any  special  person,  yet  it  seems  so  completely  appropriate 
to  Mrs.  Browning's  peculiar  temperament. 

(From  "  Ferishtah's  Fancies.") 

^*  So,  the  head  aches  and  the  limbs  are  faint! 
Flesh  is  a  burden,  even  to  you ! 
Can  I  force  a  smile,  with  a  fancy  quaint? 
Why  are  my  ailments  none  or  few? 

In  the  body  of  me  sits  sluggishness : 
Body  so  strong  and  will  so  weak : 
The  slave  stands  fit  for  the  labor,  —  yes, 
But  the  master's  mandate  is  still  to  seek. 

You,  now  —  what  if  the  outside  clay, 
Helped,  not  hindered  the  inside  flame? 
My  dim  to-morrow  —  your  plaiu  to-day. 
Yours  the  achlvement,  mine  the  aim? 

So  were  it  rightly,  so  shall  it  be ! 
Only,  while  earth  we  pace  together, 
For  the  purpose  apportioned  you  and  me, 
Closer  we  tread  for  a  ooramoD  tether. 
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Yoa  shall  sigh,  *  Wait  for  his  sluggish  soul ! 
Shame  he  should  lag,  not  lamed  as  1 1 ' 
May  I  not  smile,  *  Uugaioed  her  goal : 
Body  may  reach  her,  —  by  and  by ' "  ? 

"  Fust  (Faust)  and  his  (seven)  friends  "  and  "  The  Two  Poets  of 
Oroisic  "  are  also  in  this  volume,  but  do  not  seem  of  special  interest 
to  the  present  writer.  The  "  Dramatic  Idyls  "  contain  examples 
of  the  purely  horrible,  as  "  Halbert  and  Hob,"  "  Ned  Bratts,"  and 
*'  Ivin  Iv^novitsch,"  of  the  psychic  processes  of  crime  in  "  Martin 
Relph  " ;  and  of  the  heroic  and  grand  m  "  Pheidippides,"  of  the 
old  Marathon  days.  This  last  would  be  nearly  as  great  a  favorite 
with  boys  as  Macaulay's  **  How  Horatius  kept  the  Bridge." 

In  the  second  collection  "  Clive  "  is  fine,  as  doing  full  justice  to 
that  military  hero.  The  Arab  poem  of  the  two  swift  mares, 
Mul^ykeh  and  Buhdyseh  and  of  the  robber  Duhl,  who  stole 
Muldykeh,  renowned  as  the  swiftest  of  all  steeds,  and  rode  off  on 
her,  is  exciting  and  interesting.  Hoseyn,  the  owner  of  the  two 
mares,  followed  on  Buhdyseh,  but  when  nearly  in  line  with  the 
thief,  drew  rein,  and  let  Duhl  escape,  because  he  had  not  heart  to 
let  his  favorite  Muldykeh  be  overtaken,  and  so  lose  her  reputa- 
tion. 

^^  Jochanan  Hakkadosh  "  is  the  story  of  a  man  of  that  name 
who,  dying,  is  lent  life  successively  by  three  friends,  —  a  poet,  a 
soldier,  and  a  statesman.  Tsaddik,  his  disciple,  watching  by  his 
side,  asks  his  master  for  direction  and  guidance  in  each  of  these 
paths  of  human  activity,  as  one  by  one,  the  lent  lives  come  to  a 
close.     The  master's  response  in  each  case  was  :  — 

"  Unwise  I  loved." 
"  Unwise  I  fought," 
"  Unwise  I  learned." 

"  Pietro  of  Albans  "  is  somewhat  on  the  same  lines. 
In  a  short  poem,  "  Pan  and  Luna,"  which  is  not  written  in  the 
best  taste,  we  find  the  exquisite  lines  which  follow :  — 

"A    ♦    ♦    ♦    cloud  with  sleep  lay  dense, 
Some  pine  tree-top  had  caught  it  saiUng  slow, 
And  tethered  for  a  prize,  in  evidence. 
Captive  lay  fleece  on  fleece  of  piled-up  snow 
Drowsily  patient." 
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In  the  "  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,"  we  come  upon  these  thoughtful 
words,  which  are  fraught  with  meanings  for  the  ears  that  hear. 

CLVllI. 

**  Who  knows  most,  doabts  most ;  entertaining  hope 
Means  recogniziDg  fear ;  the  keener  sense 
Of  all  comprised  within  our  actual  scope 
Becoils  from  aught  beyond  earth's  dim  and  dense. 
Who,  grown  familiar  with  the  sky,  will  grope 
Henceforward  among  groundlings?    That's  offence 
Just  as  indubitably :  stars  abound 
O'  erhead ;  but  then  —  what  flowers  make  glad  the  ground  I 

CLIX. 
So  force  is  sorrow,  and  each  sorrow,  force." 

Reserved  until  now,  the  writer  has  kept  the  beautiful  poem 
entitled  "La  Saisiaz," — in  memoriam  of  Miss  A.  Egerton-Smith^ 
the  intimate  friend  and  summer  companion  of  the  poet  and  his 
sister  in  his  later  years.  "  La  Saisiaz ''  was  the  name  of  the  house 
where  the  three  friends  were  staying  at  the  time  of  Miss  Smith's 
very  sudden  death.  In  the  Savoyard  dialect  it  means  "  the  sun.'*^ 
This  house  was  situated  in  the  Saldve  district  near  Geneva. 

(From  "  La  Saisiaz.") 

^*  Weakness  never  needs  be  falseness :  truth  is  truth  in  each  degree. 
Thunder-pealed  by  God  to  Nature,  whispered  by  my  soul  to  me ! " 

•'  Witness,  Dear  and  True,  how  little  I  was  'ware  of — not  your  worth 
—  That  I  knew,  my  heart  assures  me,  —  but  of  what  a  shade  on  earth 
Would  the  passage  from  my  presence  of  the  tall  white  figure  throw 
O  'er  the  ways  we  walked  together !  somewhat  narrow,  somewhat  slow 
Used  to  seem  the  ways,  the  walking ;  narrow  ways  are  well  to  tread 
When  there's  moss  beneath  the  footstep,  honeysuckle  overhead  I " 

And  as  a  parting  word,  for  we  have  lingered  long  together  in 
the  pleasant  paths  of  poesy,  let  us  take  some  selections  from  the 
poem  called  "  Parleyings  with  Gerard  de  Lairesse."  Gerard  de 
Lairesse  was  born  at  Liege,  in  1641,  and  at  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry,  and  belles  lettres  in  general.  Afterwards  he  took 
lessons  in  design,  and  became  a  painter  of  some  note. 

**  But  morning*s  laugh  sets  all  the  crags  alight 
Above  the  baffled  tempest :  tree  and  tree 
Stir  themselves  from  the  stupor  of  the  night, 
And  every  strangled  branch  resumes  its  right 
To  breathe,  shakes  loose  dark's  clinging  dregs,  waves  free 
In  dripping  glory.    Prone  the  runnels  plunge, 
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While  earth,  distent  with  moisture  lilse  a  sponge, 

Smokes  up,  and  leaves  each  plant  its  gem  to  see, 

Each  grass-blade*s  glory-glitter.    Had  I  known 

The  torrent  now  turned  river  —  masterful. 

Making  its  rush  o  *er  tumbled  ravage-stone 

And  stub,  which  barred  the  froths  and  foams :  no  bull 

Ever  broke  bounds  in  formidable  sport 

More  overwhelmingly,  till  lo,  the  spasm 

Sets  him  to  dare  that  last  mad  leap :  report 

Who  may  —  his  fortunes  in  the  deathly  chasm 

That  swallows  him  in  silence  I 

Noon  is  the  conqueror,  —  not  a  spray  nor  leaf. 

Nor  herb  nor  blossom  but  has  rendered  up 

Its  morning  dew ;  the  valley  seemed  one  cup 

Of  cloud-smoke,  but  the  vapor's  reign  was  brief ; 

Sun-smitten,  see,  it  hangs, — the  filmy  haze  — 

Orey-garmenting  the  herbless  mountain-side 

To  soothe  the  day's  sharp  glare :  while  far  and  wide 

Above,  unclouded  burns  the  sky,  one  blaze 

With  fierce  unmitlgable  blue,  no  bird 

Ventures  to  spot  by  passage ! 

******* 

Deep  in  the  hollow,  rather,  where  combine 
Tree,  shrub,  and  brier,  to  roof  with  shade  and  cool 
The  remnant  of  some  lily-strangled  pool, 
Edged  round  with  mossy  fringing  soft  and  fine. 
Smooth  lie  the  bottom  slabs,  and  overhead 
Watch  elder,  bramble,  rose,  and  service-tree, 
And  one  beneficent  rich  barberry, 
Jewelled  all  over  with  fruit-pendants  red.*' 
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III. 

A  DIGRESSION  on  the  praises  of  Italy  in  the  second  book, 
is  not  more  happily  introduced:  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  declamation  upon  the  pleasures  of  husbandry,  which  makes 
part  of  the  same  book,  the  author  introduces  himself  into 
the  poem  without  the  slightest  connection.  In  the  Lutrin,  the 
Goddess  of  Discord  is  introduced  without  any  connection :  she 
is  of  no  consequence  in  the  poem,  and  acts  no  part  except 
that  of  lavishing  praise  upon  Louis  XIV.  The  two  prefaces 
of  Sallust  look  as  if,  by  some  blunder,  they  had  been  prefixed 
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to  his  two  histories ;  they  will  suit  any  other  history  as  well, 
or  any  subject  as  well  as  history.  Even  the  members  of  these 
prefaces  are  but  loosely  connected :  they  look  more  like  a  num-  * 
ber  of  maxims  and  observations  than  a  connected  discourse. 
"An  episode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  efiFect  an  accessory, 
demands  not  that  strict  unison  with  the  principal  subject,  which 
is  requisite  between  a  whole  and  its  constituent  parts  :  it  demands, 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a 
principal  and  accessory  ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  graceful  if  it 
be  loosely  connected  with  the  principal  subject.  I  give  for  an 
example  the  descent  of  Aeneas  into  hell,  which  employs  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Aeneid :  the  reader  is  not  prepared  for  that  important 
event :  no  cause  is  assigned  that  can  make  it  appear  necessary,  or 
even  natural,  to  suspend  for  so  long  a  time  the  principal  action  in 
its  most  interesting  period  :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  for  an 
adventure  so  extraordinary  but  the  hero's  longing  to  visit  the 
ghost  of  his  father  recently  dead.  In  the  meantime  the  story  is 
interrupted,  and  the  reader  loses  his  ardor.  Pity  it  is  that  an 
episode  so  extremely  beautiful  were  not  more  happily  introduced. 
I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  full  justice  is  done  to  this 
incident,  by  considering  it  to  be  an  episode ;  for  if  it  be  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  principal  action  the  connection  ought  to  be  still 
more  intimate.  The  same  objection  lies  against  that  elaborate 
description  of  Fame  in  the  Aeneid :  any  other  book  of  that  heroic 
poem,  or  of  any  heroic  poem,  has  as  good  a  title  to  that  descrip- 
tion as  the  book  where  it  is  placed."  But  though  Kames  thus 
writes  on  order  and  connection,  he  fails  fully  to  apply  the  princi- 
ple to  English  composition.  And  this  is  true,  although  he  talks 
exceedingly  well  on  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence.  He  states 
very  clearly  the  two  great  rules  for  order  of  words  :  —  "If  there 
be  room  for  a  choice,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced  the 
better ;  because  circumstances  are  proper  for  that  coolness  of 
mind  with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in  the 
progress  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  great  relish  for  matters  of 
importance.  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition  from  it  to  the 
principal  subject  is  agreeable ;  it  is  like  ascending  or  going 
upwards.  On  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a 
bad  effect ;  for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  subject,  oae 
is  with  reluctance  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a  circum- 
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stance.     .     .     .      Words    expressing    things    connected    in    the 
thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible/' 

Further,  he  lays  down  the  following  important  rule  :  — "In  ar- 
ranging a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in  what  part  of 
it  a  word  makes  the  greatest  figure ;  whether  at  the  beginning,  dur- 
ing the  course,  or  at  the  close.  The  breaking  silence  rouses  the 
attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impression  at  the  beginning : 
the  beginning,  however,  must  yield  to  the  close  ;  which  being 
succeeded  by  a  pause,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make  its  deepest 
impression.  Hence  the  following  rule,  that  to  give  the  utmost 
force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  closed  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a  pause 
should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accessories,  but  reserved  for  the 
principal  object,  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  full  impression : 
which  is  an  additional  reason  against  jclosing  a  period  with  a  cir- 
cumstance. There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  such  a 
structure ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  capital  word  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which,  next  to  the  close,  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  making  an  impression.''  These  last  observations 
are,  as  a  foot  note  shows,  an  expansion  of  a  remark  made  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  But  the  partial  analysis  Kames  gave  to 
the  principle  of  order  and  connection,  he  refused  to  the  practical 
arrangement  of  a  sentence,  and  hence  such  remarks  as  these :  — 
*' If  the  natural  order  be  not  relished,  a  few  trials  will  discover 
that  artificial  order  which  has  the  best  effect ;  and  this  exercise, 
supported  by  a  good  taste,  will  in  time  make  the  choice  easy.  .  . 
Hence  the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  style,  when  the  order  of 
the  words  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  the  ideas.  Nor  is 
this  the  single  beauty  of  a  natural  style  ;  it  is  also  agreeable  by  its 
simplicity  and  pei*spicuity.  This  observation  throws  light  upon 
the  subject:  for  if  a  natural  style  be  in  itself  agreeable,  a  trans- 
posed style  cannot  be  so ;  and  therefore  its  agreeableness  must 
^  arise  from  admitting  some  positive  beauty  that  is  excluded  in  a 
natural  style.  To  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we  need  but 
reflect  upon  some  of  the  foregoing  rules,  which  make  it  evident 
that  language,  by  means  of  inversion,  is  susceptible  of  many 
beauties  that  are  totally  excluded  in  a  natural  arrangement. 
"  From  these  premises  it  clearly  follows  that  inversions  ought  not 
to  be  indulged,  unless  in  order  to  reach  some  beauty  superior  to 
those  of  a  natural  style.  It  may  with  great  certainty  be  pro- 
nounced, that  every  inversion  which  is  not  governed  by  this  rule, 
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will  appear  harsh  and  strained,  and  be  disrelished  by  everyone  of 
taste.  Hence  the  beauty  of  inversion  when  happily  conducted : 
the  beauty,  not  of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  furnishing  opportunity 
for  numberless  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in  a  natural  style : 
hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the  harmony,  the  cadence,  of  some 
compositions :  hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tongues,  of  which  living  languages  afford  but  faint  imita- 
tions." These  are  vague  and  random  utterances,  and  make  one 
qualify  still  further  the  extensive  claim  to  originality  set  up  for 
Kames.  In  Lord  Wodehouselee's  opinion,  he  threw  aside 
authority  in  criticism,  and  rebuilt  criticism  on  new  and  surer 
foundations,  while  Dugald  Stewart  considered  his  "  Elements  of 
Criticism  "  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  investigate  systematically 
the  metaphysical  groundwork  of  the  fine  arts.  Suppose  this  were 
absolutely  true,  one  could  stUl  urge  that  Kames  is  so  far  the  slava 
of  authority  that  he  merely  seeks  out  a  rational  explanation  of 
existing  methods,  that  his  testing  of  these  methods  by  his  own 
principle  is  inadequate,  and  that  he  fails  to  add  to  the  practical 
side  of  composition.  If  he  had  been  more  thoroughly  independent 
of  tradition,  and  had  studied  English  writers  with  an  eye  to  order 
and  connection,  he  might  have  been  led  in  thus  reading  Bacon, 
Fuller,  and  Temple,  to  see  that  there  is  another  division  of 
discourse  besides  the  sentence  —  the  paragraph,  and  to  attempt 
a  formal  treatment  of  paragraph  structure.  In  other  cases  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards,  there  is  the  same  want  of  practical  appli- 
cation. But  the  practical  value  of  the  treatise  is  marred  not  only 
by  undue  attention  to  analysis,  but  by  a  faulty  order.  In  his 
"  Essay  on  Taste,"  Gerard,  familiar  on  Hutcheson's  doctrine  of 
the  reflex  senses,  had  discoursed  on  Novelty,  Grandeur  and  Sub- 
limity, Beauty,  Imitation,  Harmony,  Ridicule,  Virtue,  and  Kames 
adopts  an  order  of  topics  very  similar  to  that  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Taste."  Now  that  order  is  not  suited  to  the  character  of  his 
treatise,  and  the  result  is  that  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism "  , 
resembles  rather  a  collection  of  essays  than  a  consecutive  exposi- 
tion. The  case  is  not,  as  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it,  that  the  only  things 
worth  discussing  are  left  out :  some  things  worth  discussing  are 
certainly  left  out,  but  many  important  matters  are  considered. 
The  case  is  rather  that  matters  are  discussed  too  sporadically,  so 
that  to  get  at  all  that  is  said  on  some  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
collate  different  parts  of  the  book.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
are    observations    on     resemblance    and    dissimilitude ;    in    the 
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eighteenth,  on  antithesis ;  in  the  nineteenth,  on  comparisons ; 
visible  objects,  ridicule,  wit,  are  the  headings  of  the  seventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  respectively,  while  they  are  also 
treated  in  the  tenth  chapter  on  "  Congruity  and  Propriety  " ;  and 
other  examples  might  be  added.  This  dispartite  and  tautological 
method  of  discussion  does  not  tend  to  clearness. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  ascertain  clearly  the  character  of 
Kames's  treatment  of  style,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
convenient  to  depart  from  his  order  of  topics.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  Number  of  Words.  '*A  concise  com- 
prehensive style,'*  he  says,  ^^  is  a  great  ornament  in  narration : 
and  a  superfluity  of  unnecessary  words,  no  less  than  of  circum- 
stances, a  great  nuisance.  A  judicious  selection  of  the  striking 
circumstances,  clothed  in  a  nervous  style,  is  delightful.''  If  a 
concise  or  nervous  style  be  a  beauty,  tautology  must  be  a  blemish ; 
and  yet  writers,  fettered  by  verse,  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  this  slovenly  practice  :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they  cannot 
be  justified.  This  is  of  course  quite  inadequate  treatment. 
Brevity  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  sometimes  not ;  to  discuss  this,  to 
consider  the  various  violations  of  brevity  and  the  dififerent  ways 
of  securing  it,  are  necessary  to  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  his  plan  prevented  Kames  from  fully  consider- 
ing Number  of  Words.  His  remark  in  another  part  of  the  book, 
that  "  passion  has  often  the  effect  of  redoubling  words,  the  better 
to  make  them  express  the  strong  conception  of  the  mind,"  shows 
that  he  could  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject.  And,  in 
Quintilian's  remarks  on  brevity  and  the  offences  against  it,  he  had 
ready  to  hand  an  excellent  starting  point.  The  observations  on 
Order  of  Words  are  more  valuable,  but  they  are  based  on  imper- 
fect analysis.  "  In  nature,"  it  is  said,  "  though  a  subject  cannot 
exist  without  its  qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  subject,  yet, 
in  our  conception  of  these,  a  material  difference  may  be  remarked. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belonging  to  some  subject ;  it 
makes,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  subject. 
But  the  opposite  holds  not ;  for  though  I  cannot  form  a  concep- 
tion of  a  subject  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may  be 
formed  of  it  abstracting  from  any  particular  quality.  I  can,  for 
example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horse  without  regard  to 
his  color,  or  of  a  white  horse,  without  regard  to  his  size.  Such 
partial  conception  of  a  subject  is  still  more  easy  with  respect  to 
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action  or  motion ;  which  is  an  occasional  attribute  only,  and  has 
not  the  same  permanency  with  color  or  figure.  I  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  body ;  but  there  is  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  form  an  idea  of  a  body  at  rest.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  degree  of  inversion  depends  greatly  on  the  order 
in  which  the  related  words  are  placed.  When  a  substantive 
occupies  the  first  place,  the  idea  it  suggests  must  subsist  in  tdie 
mind  at  least  for  a  moment  independent  of  the  relative  words 
afterwards  introduced ;  and  that  moment  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  prolonged  by  interjecting  a  circumstance  between  the  substan- 
tive and  its  connections.  This  liberty,  therefore,  however  fre- 
quent, will  scarce  alone  be  sufiicient  to  denominate  a  style 
inverted.  The  case  is  very  different  when  the  word  that  occu- 
pies the  first  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  action ;  for  as  these 
cannot  be  conceived  without  a  subject,  they  cannot,  without 
greater  violence,  be  separated  from  the  subject  that  follows  ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  every  such  separation  by  means  of  an  interjected 
circumstance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  style/'  A  little  later  it  is 
remarked  that  ^^  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  happily  so  constituted  as  to  relish  inversion,  though  in 
one  respect  unnatural ;  and  to  relish  it  so  much  as  in  many  cases 
to  admit  a  separation  between  the  words  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected." It  is  clear  that  Kames  gave  up  his  pursuit  before  he 
had  run  down  the  real  principle.  This  real  principle  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  ^^  a  fine  Arabian  horse."  One  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  a  horse  without  reference  to  color  or  size  :  hence, 
"  a  white  horse  "  is  a  better  arrangement  than  a  *'  horse  white," 
because,  in  the  second  case,  unless  in  the  mental  picture  formed 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  word  horse  the  color  introduced  is 
*'  white,'*  the  picture  must  be  remade,  which  involves  additional 
intellectual  effort.  This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  reason 
why  the  prior  mention  of  qualifying  words,  phrases  and  clauses, 
is  a  saving  of  mental  energy.  When  a  qualification  comes  first, 
the  attention  is  suspended  till  the  appearance  of  what  is  qualified, 
whereas,  if  what  is  qualified  comes  first,  one  accepts  it  as  a  com- 
plete meaning,  and  must  therefore  modify  it  when  any  qualifica- 
tion follows.  Thus,  "  A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love,"  is  inferior  to,  "Where  there  is  no  love,  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a 
tinkling  cymbal."     If  the  preceding  qualifications  are  numerous. 
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the  strain  on  the  attention  becomes  excessive,  and  moreover  there 
is  the  danger  that  qualifications  may  be  so  far  from  what  they 
qualify  as  to  be  referred  to  something  else  in  the  sentence. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  other  great  rule  for  order  of  words, 
that  qualifications  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  what 
they  qualify.  That  Karnes  had  not  fully  thought  out  this  subject 
is  evident  from  his  language  above,  and  from  his  criticisms.  He 
claims  for  the  natural,  that  is,  the  grammatical  order,  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  whereas  perspicuity  belongs  rather  to  the  logical 
order ;  while  he  declares  the  results  of  inversion  to  be  force,  ele- 
vation, harmony  and  cadence,  a  vague  generality  needing  both 
explication  and  correction.  One  of  his  criticisms  is  that  in  the 
sentence,  ^^  How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence  must 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  observe  merely  from  the  influence  which 
an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men,"  the  adverb  "  merely  "  seems 
by  its  position  to  affect  the  preceding  word,  whereas  the  quali- 
fying effect  of  such  words,  when  not  at  the  end,  is  always 
forward. 

The  treatment  of  the  Figures  of  Speech  will  be  better 
appreciated  after  a  glance  at  the  practice  of  the  older  rhetoricians. 
Quintilian,  for  example,  speaks  of  tropes,  words  turned  from  their 
ordinary  meaning,  and  of  figures,  forms  of  speech  different  from 
the  common  modes  of  expression,  and  he  divides  figures  into 
figures  of  thought  and  figures  of  speech.  A  metaphor  is  a  trope, 
for,  in  the  sentence  "  He  gives  his  fleet  the  reins,"  the  word 
"  reins  "  is  turned  from  its  usual  meaning ;  a  simile  is  a  figure  of 
thought  because  it  involves  a  comparison  between  things;  a 
climax  is  a  figure  of  speech  because  it  depends  wholly  on  an 
aiTangement  of  words.  Under  these  heads  (and  others)  the  older 
rhetoricians  accumulated  an  overwhelming  variety  of  tropes  and 
figures.  Quintilian  thinks  his  predecessors  were  too  active  in 
this  way,  but  he  himself  manages  to  make  a  somewhat  unwieldy 
list.  For  a  very  long  time,  little  was  done  to  interfere  with  the 
old  arrangement.  In  his  Institut,  Orator.,  Lib.  IV.,  Chap.  13, 
De  iisquae  falso  inter  tropos  reponuntur,  Vossius  objects  to  reck- 
oning as  tropes  onomatopoeia,  epitheton,  icon,  periphrasis,  hypal- 
lage,  and  some  others,  but  he  has  no  really  sound  principle  of 
classification.  Kames  declares  that  at  first  he  felt  helpless  in 
presence  of  the  accumulations  of  the  early  rhetoricians,  and  was  of 
opinion  "  that  little  could  be  made  of  them  in  the  way  of  rational 
criticism."     But,  he  says,  '^  discovering,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  that 
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many  of  them  depend  on  principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  show  the  influence  of  those  princi- 
ples where  it  would  be  the  least  expected.  Confining  myself, 
therefore,  to  such  figures,  I  am  luckily  freed  from  much  trash ; 
without  dropping,  as  far  as  I  remember,  any  trope  or  figure  that 
merits  a  proper  name."  Guided  by  these  principles,  he  treats  of 
Personification,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Transferred  Epithet, 
Metaphor,  Allegory  and  Figure  of  Speech.  Comparisons,  that  is, 
similitudes  and  contrasts,  are  treated  apart.  Kames  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  established  some  degree  of  order 
among  the  varieties  of  figurative  expression.  Personification, 
apostrophe  and  hyperbole,  he  groups  as  springing  from  the  influ- 
ence of  passion  upon  belief;  transferred  epithet,  he  traces  to 
the  pleasure  of  following  out  a  line  of  connection ;  metaphor  and 
allegory,  to  the  love  of  detecting  likeness.  Figure  of  speech  is 
equivalent  to  trope ;  it  is  "  using  a  word  in  a  sense  different 
from  what  is  proper  to  it."  This,  however,  is  a  very  artificial  dis- 
tinction, and  causes  Kames  to  group  together  in  his  class  "  Fig- 
ures of  Speech  "  very  dissimilar  kinds  of  figurative  expression, 
such  as  synecdoche,  metaphor  and  metonymy.  Moreover,  the 
principles  underlying  his  other  figures  would  account  for  all  his 
varieties  of  figures  of  speech.  In  discussing  this  subject,  Kames 
is  unusually  rich  in  illustration,  and  is  very  free  in  his  criticisms 
on  the  passages  he  quotes.  Several  of  his  criticisms  make  one 
suspect  the  soundness  of  his  taste.  In  his  introduction,  he  says 
that  "  to  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  gov- 
erned by  just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as 
to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  favorite  entertainment ;  and  in  old 
age  maintain  that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life  "  ;  and  he  quotes  with  approval,  from  Harris's  Hermes,  that 
"though  logic  may  subsist  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet  so 
necessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  without 
it  they  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles."  One  example  may 
be  given  of  his  tendency  to  let  logic  have  too  much  to  do  with 
poetry.  "  The  strongest  objection,"  he  says,  "  that  can  lie  against 
a  comparison  is  that  it  consists  in  words  only,  not  in  sens^.  Such 
false  coin,  or  bastard  wit,  does  extremely  well  in  burlesque  ;  but 
is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  serious  composition  ; 

^  The  Doble  sister  of  Poplieola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That  '8  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.'  —  [Coriolanus,  Act  Y.,  Sc.  iii. 
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There  is  evidently  no  resemblance  between  an  icicle  and  a 
woman,  chaste  or  unchaste ;  but  chastity  is  cold  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  proper  sense  :  and  this  verbal 
resemblance,  in  the  hurry  and  glow  of  composing  has  been 
thought  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  simile.  Such  phantom 
similes  are  mere  witticisms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter, 
except  when  purposely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter." 

The  treatment  of  the  sentence  is  tolerably  full.  Stress  is  laid 
on  the  necessity  for  variety  in  length,  and  some  attempt  is  made 
to  mark  the  effect  of  sentences  differing  in  length.  "  A  short 
period  is  lively  and  familiar :  a  long  period,  requiring  more  atten- 
tion, makes  an  impression  grave  and  solemn.  In  general,  a  writer 
ought  to  study  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  which  pre- 
vent an  irksome  uniformity,  and  entertain  the  mind  with  variety 
of  impressions."  The  nature  of  balance  in  the  sentence  is  thus 
expressed :  —  "  Two  members  of  a  thought,  connected  by  their 
relation  to  the  same  action,  will  natui^ally  be  expressed  by  two 
members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  same  verb ;  in  which  case 
these  members,  in  order  to  improve  their  connection,  ought  to  be 
constructed  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  When  two  ideas  are 
so  connected  as  to  require  but  a  copulative,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
a  connection  in  the  words  that  express  those  ideas,  were  it  ever 
so  slight,  as  when  both  begin  with  the  same  letter.  There  is 
sensibly  a  defect  in  neatness  when  uniformity  in  this  case  is 
totally  neglected.  .  .  .  Next,  as  to  examples  of  disjunction 
and  opposition  in  the  parts  of  the  thought  imitated  in  the 
expression ;  —  an  imitation  that  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
antithesis."  The  principle  determining  when  there  shall  be  bal- 
ance, whether  to  keep  a  similarity,  or  to  point  a  contrast,  is 
clearly  set  forth :  —  "To  justify  this  artificial  connection  among 
the  words,  the  ideas  they  express  ought  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected; for,  otherwise,  that  concordance  which  is  required 
between  the  sense  and  the  passage  will  be  impaired."  In  dealing 
with  the  period  in  the  special  sense  of  a  sentence  where  the  mean- 
ing is  suspended  to  the  close,  Kames  points  out  with  sufficient 
force   the   different  effects  of  periodic   and  of  loose   sentences. 

"  When  force  and  liveliness  of  expression  are  demanded,  the  rule 
is  to  suspend  the  thought  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  out 
full  and  entire  at  the  close :  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  invert- 
ing the  natural  arrangement.     By  introducing  a  word  or  member 
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before  its  time,  curiosity  is  raised  about  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  it 
is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  at  the  close  of  the 
period :  the  pleasure  we  feel  resembles  that  of  seeing  a  stroke 
exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  agent. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  period  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  is  exhausted  at  the  first  close,  and  what  follows  appears 
languid  or  superfluous."     While  thus  alive  to  the  force  of  the 
periodic  structure,  he  objects  to  it  when  the  thought  is  too  long- 
suspended,   and  when  it  is   secured   by   violent  inversion.     He 
recognizes,  too,  the  simplicity  and  the  naturalness  of  the  loose 
sentence.     For  the  unity  of  the  sentence,  he  gives  very  precise 
rules.      "A   sentence   or   period    ought   to   express   one   entire 
thought,  or  mental  proposition  ;  and  different  thoughts  ought  to 
be  separated  in  the  expression  by  placing  them  in  different  sen- 
tences or  periods.     .     .     .     During  the  course  of  a  period  the 
scene  ought  to  be   continued   without  variation ;  the   changing 
from  person  to  person,  from  subject  to  subject,  or  from  person  to 
subject,  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  period,  distracts  the  mind 
and  affords  no  time  for  a  solid  impression."     The  unity  of  the 
sentence  is  much  too  nice  a  point  to  be  thus  easily  disposed  of, 
but  Kames's  observations  on  it  are  good  and  useful  so  far  as  they 
go,  while  his  whole  treatment  of  the  sentence  is  distinctly  sug- 
gestive.    An   additional   point  worth   noting  is   that  he   treats- 
climax  in  connection  with  sentence  structure,  considering  it  under 
the  two  heads  of  climax  in  sense  and  climax  in  sound.     The  lat- 
ter leads  him  to  speak  of  the  union  of  the  sentence,  but  thia 
interesting  subject  he  treats  very  superficially.     The  importance 
of    rhythm   in   prose    was   constantly   insisted   on   by    the    old 
rhetoricians,  and  Kames  knew  their  writings  well,  but  he  doea 
not  seem  to  have  investigated  the  matter  with  any  completeness. 
Yet,  he  had  plenty  of   material  ready  to  his  hand.     There  is  & 
fine  music  in  these  words  of  the  Urn-Burial :  —  "Now  since  these 
dead  bones  have  already  outlasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah, 
and  in  a  yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  outworn  all 
the  strong  and  specious  buildings  above  it,  and  quietly  rested 
under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three  centuries,  what  printe 
can  promise  such  diuturnity  to  his   relics?"     And  many  stich 
pawages  there  are  in  the  writings  of  Sir  T.  Browne  and  Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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HISTORY'S  MISLEADING  CHRONOLOGr. 

SAMUEL    W.    BALCH. 

THE  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  through  their  executive  committee  on  the  Columbus 
day  celebration,  have  established  a  new  precedent  by  choosing 
for  America's  most  impressive  anniversary,  a  date  nine  days  later 
in  the  season  than  that  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  taught  to 
belong. 

Last  February,  the  administrators  of  our  public  schools 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  representative  educators  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee  and  Michigan,  the  duty  of 
preparing  public  school  exercises  befitting  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  a  hemisphere.  Foremost  among  the  public  acts  of 
this  committee  was  the  advising  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution 
appointing  the  twenty-first  of  October  as  the  proper  day  on  which 
to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America.  This  was  done  in  June 
last,  and,  in  the  following  month.  President  Hariison  issued  a 
proclamation  in  accordance  therewith.  Thus,  October  12th, 
which  had  become  established  in  the  literature  of  four  centuries, 
and  has  been  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  generation  upon  genera- 
tion, has  been  suddenly  replaced,  in  the  interest  of  scholarly 
accuracy,  by  a  date  hitherto  untaught.  Thus  public  attention  is 
called  to  a  want  of  accord  between  the  majority  of  dates  recorded 
in  history  and  the  precise  seasons  of  the  year  which  experience 
has  taught  us  that  these  dates  indicate. 

The  calendar  which  is  now  used  by  all  civilized  countries 
except  Russia  and  Greece,  has  an  average  length  of  year  which 
corresponds  with  great  precision  with  the  round  of  the  seasons. 
It  does  not,  however,  equal  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  sun  and  the  same  stars  again  return  to  the  same 
watches  of  the  night.  Because  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  and  its  slow  gyration,  there  is  a  nodding  to  and  from  the  sun, 
alternately,  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
interval  between  successive  nods  is  twenty  minutes  less  than  the 
time  in  which  the  earth  goes  around  the  sun.  As  the  alterna- 
tions of  summer  and   winter,   and  the  periodic  returns  of  seed 
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time  and  harvest  are  due  to  this  nodding  movement,  its  period 
has  been  taken  as  the  year,  and  our  modern  calendar  has  very 
properly  been  brought  as  closely  as  possible  into  agreement  with 
it,  instead  of  into  agreement  with  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
makes  its  revolution  around  the  sun. 

When  the  change  was  made  from  old  to  new  style,  two  points 
of  departure  from  the  old  calendar  were  ordered.  First,  ten  days 
were  struck  out  from  October,  1752,  when  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 
ordered  that  the  change  should  be  made,  and  second,  he  ordered 
that  three  years  in  four  centuries,  which  under  the  old  rules 
would  be  leap-years,  should  henceforth  be  common  years.  This 
second  point  of  departure  was  all  that  was  really  necessary  to 
keep  the  calendar  to  its  place  in  the  future.  The  first  was  ordered 
so  as  to  bring  the  vernal  equinox  back  to  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  it  was  observed  by  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  has  not  before  been  noticed,  that 
one  day  too  many  was  omitted  to  correct  the  calendar  back  to  the 
century  in  which  the  council  met ;  for,  when  our  modern  calen- 
dar is  extended  backward,  it  will  approach  the  old  style  calendar 
one  day  each  time  a  year  divisible  by  100  and  not  by  400  is 
passed.  This  rate  leaves  the  calendars  still  one  day  apart  in  the 
year  325  when  the  Council  met,  and  it  is  not  until  the  preceding 
century,  when  the  members  of  that  Council  were  boys,  that  the 
two  coincide.  That  the  world  might  for  all  time  be  able  to  mark 
the  equinoxes  and  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  days 
opposite  the  same  dates  in  their  diaries  as  did  the  members  of  that 
Council  in  their  boyhood,  the  ten  days  were  consequently  omitted. 
Thus  confusion  was  introduced  and  chronology  was  bungled.  To 
carry  the  correction  of  the  calendar  back  to  the  first  century  of 
its  existence  would  require  the  omission  of  two  additional  days. 

In  the  year  532,  Dionysius  Exiguus  invented  the  idea  of  mark- 
ing time  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  His  speculations  as  to  when 
that  was,  placed  it  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  nine  months  and 
a  week  earlier  than  the  point  of  time  from  which  we  now  num- 
ber. Other  chronologists  differed  with  Dionysius  as  to  the  point 
of  time  from  which  to  reckon,  and  as  a  consequence  years  of  the 
same  number  were  commenced  by  different  provinces  at  no  less 
than  seven  different  times.  The  effect  of  this  on  history  is  illus- 
trated in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  His  coronation  took  place 
on  Christmas  day,  according  to  the  records  in  the  year  801,  A.  D., 
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but  as  the  years  were  commenced  on  December  25th,  history 
properly  dates  the  coronation  in  the  year  800  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  year  801  to  have  commenced  until  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.  During  his  reign  the  custom  of  beginning  the 
year  at  Christmas  was  changed,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fol- 
lowing March  substituted.  The  king  died  early  in  the  historical 
year  814,  but  the  record  of  the  time  calls  the  year  813,  A.  D. 
Thus,  although  the  difference  between  the  years  of  record  of  his 
coronation  and  death  is  but  twelve,  yet  he  died  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 

From  the  illustrations  that  have  been  given,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  dates  with  which  many  of  the  events  of  history  were 
originally  recorded  do  not  convey  to  us  a  true  idea  of  the  time 
when  those  events  transpired.  To  do  this  a  uniform  system  of 
dating  is  needed,  and  two  are  candidates  for  the  position ;  namely, 
the  old  and  the  new  styles  with  the  years  commencing  at  the  first 
of  January.  The  histories  divide  their  patronage  between  them, 
designating  both  in  the  same  manner  and  frequently  affording  no 
indication  as  to  which  one  they  are  following.  The  new  style 
already  dates  all  that  has  transpired  during  the  past  century  and 
a  half,  and  is  destined  to  be  employed  in  the  history  of  the  future. 
To  discard  it  is  therefore  impossible.  With  Washington's  birth- 
day, the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  founding  of  Boston  for 
the  only  notable  exceptions,  the  old  style  marks  all  the  history  of 
England  and  her  colonies  prior  to  1752,  and  all  other  history 
prior  to  the  past  three  centuries.  The  old  style  as  it  is  usually 
written  in  the  histories  since  it  begins  its  years  at  January  1,  is 
not  the  old  style  that  was  actually  used,  but  a  corruption  of  it. 
We  have  therefore  a  historical  literature  using  a  chronology,  that, 
in  its  dates  prior  to  the  revision  of  the  calendar,  neither  presents 
them  uniformly  as  they  were  written  at  the  time,  nor  as  they  are 
now  generally  understood. 

Dates  in  the  old  style  calendar  are  usually  accompanied  by  the 
letters  A.  D.  or  B.  C.  We  now  know  that  these  abbreviations 
are  not  true  statements  concerning  the  years  to  which  they  are 
applied.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  discard  them  and  make 
their  absence  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  chronology, 
while  in  books  already  written  we  may  appropriately  interpret 
the  former  abreviations  to  mean.  According  to  Dionysius,  and  the 
latter  as.  Bad  Chronology. 
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Two  systems  of  notation  are  followed  in  numbering  the  years 
before  Christ.  They  differ  from  each  other  by  a  year,  and  may 
be  designated  as  the  historical  and  the  astronomical  systems  of 
notation.  The  first,  on  the  supposition  that  the  year  1  was  Christ's 
year,  calls  the  year  preceding,  1,  B.  C.  This  would  be  techni- 
cally correct  if  the  original  supposition  were  true,  yet,  granting 
the  supposition,  it  is  objectionable  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
leap  years  will  fall  in  odd  numbered  years  instead  of  in  years 
divisible  by  four  as  at  present.  Thus  since  the  year  4  was  a  leap 
year,  the  leap  year  preceding  would  be  assigned  to  1,  B.  C,  the 
next  to  5,  B.  C,  and  so  on.  Second,  the  interval  between  dates 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  years.  Thus^ 
we  cannot  find  the  space  of  time  between  2,  B.  C.  and  1,  A.  D. 
by  adding  2  and  1  together,  as  the  result  will  be  too  great  by  one 
year.  Likewise,  the  interval  from  2,  B.  C.  to  2,  A.  D.  is  three 
instead  of  four  years.  The  astronomical  system  overcomes  the 
above  objections  by  introducing  a  year  zero  between  the  years  1 
before  and  1  after,  as  in  longitude  a  zero  meridian  intervenes 
between  the  meridians  one  degree  east  and  one  degree  west.  In 
this  system  the  proper  method  for  distinguishing  the  years  will  be 
with  the  minus  sign,  since  it  will  indicate  that  the  years  are 
available  for  calculation  along  with  plus  years  according  to  the 
rules  of  algebra. 

That  all  the  dates  of  ancient  events  should  be  given  according 
to  our  modern  calendar  is  probably  both  impracticable  and  unde- 
sirable. Especial  significance  attaches  to  many  dates  because  of 
their  connection  with  time-honored  holidays,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  be  preserved.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  we 
should  know  the  relation  between  the  dates  of  each  century  of 
history  which  are  recorded  in  the  old  style  and  our  present  calen- 
dar for  anniversary  purposes.  To  this  end  it  seems  that  all  works 
on  history  should  make  prominent  mention,  in  connection  with 
each  period  treated,  of  the  relation  between  the  calendar  then 
used  and  the  calendar  of  the  present  day. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  what  this  rela- 
tion is  for  each  century  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  gives  the  first  and  last  date  of  each  period  during  which 
the  difference  is  constant.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Roman 
notation  was  generally  used ;  and  since  this,  added  the  extra  day 
in  leap-year  by  doubling  the  sixth  before  the  calends  of  March^ 
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corresponding  to  February  24,  the  change  is  properly  indicated 
on  that  day  of  the  month  instead  of  on  February  29,  up  to  that 
time. 

TABLE  FOB   ASCERTAINING    TRUE    ANNIVERSARIES    OP    OLD 

STYLE  DATES. 

Julian  Week        New  Style        Year 

from 
Day.  Day.  Date.        Jan.  1,  N.  S. 

1,721,424  Sat.  Dec.  30  0* 

1,721,426  Mod.  Jan.     1  I 

1.757.637  Mon.  Feb.  22  100 

1.757.638  Tue.  Feb.  23  100 

1.794.162  Sun.         Feb.  23  200 

1.794.163  Moo.        Feb.  24  200 

1.830.687  Sat.  Feb.  24         300 

1.830.688  Sun.         Feb.  25  300 

1.903.737  Thu.        Feb.  25  500 

1.903.738  Fri.  Feb.  26  500 

1.940.262  Wed.       Feb.  26  600 

1.940.263  Thu.        Feb.  27  600 

1.976.787  Tue.  Feb.  27  700 

1.976.788  Wed.  Feb;  28  700 
2,049,787  Sun.  Feb.  28  900 
2,049,838  Mon.  Mar.    1  900 

2.086.362  Sat.         Mar.     1       1,000 

2.086.363  Sun.        Mar.    2       1,000 

2.122.887  Fri.  Mar.     2       1,100 

2.122.888  Sat.  Mar.    3       1,100 

2.195.941  Sun.         Mar.    7       1,300 

2.195.942  Mon.        Mar.    8       1,300 

2.232.466  Sat.  Mar.    8       1,400 

2.232.467  Sun.         Mar.    9       1,400 

2.268.991  Fri.  Mar.    9       1,500 

2.268.992  Sat.  Mar.  10       1,500 

2.342.041  Wed.        Mar.  10       1,700 

2.342.042  Thu.         Mar.  11       1,700 

2.378.566  Tue.         Mar.  11       1,800 

2.378.567  Wed.        Mar.  12       1,800 

2.415.091  Mon.        Mar.  12       1,900 

2.415.092  Tue.        Mar.  13       1,900 

Astronomers  make  their  calculations  in  days,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose number  them  in  a  system  based  on  the  Julian  year.  These 
are  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  Leap  years  in  either 
system  are  designated  in  the  table  by  the  sign  (*). 

The  table  is  extended  down  to  the  next  century,  but,  of  course, 
the  differences  cease  to  apply  to  the  chronology  of  each  country 


Dlfl. 

Old  Style 

Year 
from 

Date. 

Jan.  1, 0.  S 

—  2 

Jan.    1 

A.D.I 

—  2 

Jan.    3 

1 

—  2 

Feb.  24 

100* 

—  1 

Feb.  24 

100* 

—  1 

Feb.  24 

200* 

0 

Feb.  24 

200* 

0 

Feb.  24 

300* 

1 

Feb.  24 

300* 

1 

Feb.  24 

600* 

2 

Feb.  24 

500* 

2 

Feb.  24 

600* 

3 

Feb.  24 

600* 

3 

Feb.  24 

700* 

4 

Feb.  24 

700* 

4 

Feb.  24 

900* 

5 

Feb.  24 

900* 

5 

Feb.  24 

1,000* 

6 

Feb.  24 

1,000* 

6 

Feb.  24 

1,100* 

7 

Feb. '24 

1,100* 

7 

Feb.  28 

1,300* 

8 

Feb.  29 

1,300* 

8 

Feb.  28 

1,400* 

9 

Feb.  29 

1,400* 

9 

Feb.  28 

1,500* 

10 

Feb.  29 

1,500* 

10 

Feb.  28 

1,700* 

11 

Feb.  29 

1,700* 

11 

Feb.  28 

1,700* 

12 

Feb.  29 

1,800* 

12 

Feb.  28 

1,900* 

13 

Feb.  29 

1,900* 
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now  using  our  modem  calendar  since  the  date  of  its  adoption. 
These  are  given  in  Bond's  Art  of  Verifying  Dates,  as  follows : 

Rome,  Milan,  greater  part  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  15th^ 
October,  1582. 

France,  20th,  December,  1582. 

German  Roman  Catholic  states,  Prussia,  Roman  Catholic  Neth- 
erlands, Holland  and  Zeeland,  1st,  January,  1583. 

German  Protestant  states  and  Protestant  Netherlands,  Ist^ 
March,  1700. 

Sweden,  gradually,  by  omitting  leap  years  from  1696  to  1744. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  14th,  September,  1752. 


DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SL07D. 

LIZZIE  JOSEPHINE   WOODWARD, 
OradutUe  of  Slayd  Training  School,  Boston. 

IN  the  long,  dark  hours  of  the  Northern  winter,  the  life  of  the 
Swedish  peasantry  centres  at  the  fireside.  Here,  these  frugal 
children  of  a  frugal  country,  fashion  with  their  own  deft  fingers^ 
all  the  implements  of  house  and  homestead  need.  See,  the  father 
works  with  skilful  touch  upon  a  wooden  ladle  and  the  beauty  of 
its  curves  will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  the  children  standing 
at  the  father^s  knee.  The  son  is  finishing  a  frame  upon  which  will 
be  stretched  the  stocking  that  the  mother  is  knitting  for  little  Greta, 
Greta  herself  guides  her  needle  in  and  out  with  tireless  patience* 
She  is  mending  a  rent  in  her  brother's  coat.  When  her  work  is 
finished,  you  will  half  believe  the  fairies  helped  the  child,  the 
stitches  are  so  dainty.  In  the  warmest  corner  sits  the  grand- 
father, teaching  the  sturdy  little  grandson  to  hold  the  sharp  tooU 
as  he  has  taught  the  boy's  father  before  him.  Sometimes  they 
must  work  by  firelight  only,  —  it  is  too  costly  to  burn  the  lamp  so 
long,  for  the  winter  evening  begins  at  three  o'clock  and  it  will 
not  be  light  again  until  nearly  nine  the  next  morning.  In  these 
shut-in  hours  the  boy's  hands  and  thoughts  must  be  kept  busy. 
"  The  boys  must  be  kept  awake,"  says  the  grandfather. 

By  parent  to  child  are  taught  these  useful  arts,  and  so  from 
year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  handed  down  that 
skill  in  handcraft  which  the.  Swedes  are  proud  to  trace  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Vikings. 


V 
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This  picture  of  independent,  busy  home  life  was  true  of  Scanda- 
navia  until  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  began  a  gradual 
decadence,  especially  noticeable  after  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

Later,  a  physical  decadence  was  so  marked  that  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  the  cause,  and 
handwork  was  recommended  as  a  relief  from  sedentary  school 
studies.  Then  came  steam,  making  communication  with  other 
nations  fatally  easy.  Articles  of  home  and  farm  requirement 
were  now  to  be  had  so  cheaply  that  the  peasant  would  no  more 
give  his  long,  winter  evenings  to  that  useful  work,  the  child  no 
longer  stood  watching  at  his  father's  side  until  he,  too,  could  hold 
the  knife. 

It  was  now,  when  the  health  of  the  people  had  unaccountably 
declined,  when  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  were  becom- 
ing enfeebled,  that  wise  thinkers  saw  a  connection  between  these 
facts  and  another,  —  that  in  all  Sweden,  the  skilful  man,  the  man 
deft  of  touch  and  quick  of  hand,  was  rarely  to  be  found.  In 
1872,  statistics  showed  that  in  five  only  of  the  twenty-four  prov- 
inces of  Sweden  could  the  farmers  make  all  their  own  wooden 
utensils, — a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  things  a  century 
earlier,  when  every  man,  woman  and  child  could  be  counted  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  making  of  articles  of  house  and  homestead 
use.  At  the  time  when  the  significance  of  these  facts  was  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Swedish  government,  there  was 
going  on,  all  over  Europe,  that  modern  revival  of  learning  which 
gave  us  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  An  educational  spirit  was  astir 
which  taught  that  children  learn  by  "  doing."  "  Why  not  revive 
the  old  Sloyd?"  said  wise  men  of  Sweden.  Good  had  come  from 
the  old  Sloyd,  they  were  sure  of  that,  good  seed  had  been  sown, 
and  now,  when  educational  progress  took  the  hardy,  native  tree 
in  hand,  it  brought  to  it  a  graft  which  was  to  bear  still  finer  fruit. 

The  need  of  a  better  citizenship  looked  Sweden  full  in  the  face 
as  truly  as  the  same  need  now  demands  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans.  Boys  of  all  classes  required  a  training 
which  would  be  morally  and  intellectually  stimulating.  Books 
alone  failed  to  provide  this  means,  for  without  physical  exertion 
it  was  impossible  to  restore  that  balance  of  mind  and  body  from 
which  purity  of  thought  and  life  is  derived.  Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  peasantry,  Swedish  educators  arranged  a  series 
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of  exercises  with  wood-working  tools,  exercises  which  should  pro- 
duce not  only  articles  of  household  use,  but  more  skilful,  sounder, 
better  men  for  their  country.  This  has  been  the  definite  aim  of 
makers  of  Sloyd  models  from  that  day  to  this. 

This  may  help  us  to  see  that  the  aims  of  the  Sloyd  are,  to  a 
great  extent  identical  with  the  aims  of  all  truly  educational 
manual  training,  and  that  whatever  differences  there  may  be  are 
chiefly  those  of  emphasis  and  of  method,  the  need  for  the  empha- 
sis and  methods  characteristic  of  Sloyd  having  been  learned 
through  Sweden's  long  and  bitter  experience.  The  best  exposi- 
tion of  Sloyd  in  Europe  is  found  at  the  Normal  Sloyd  school  at 
Naas,  Sweden.  To  the  work  at  this  school,  Herr  Otto  Salomon  has 
given  a  lifetime  of  faithful  study.  The  adaptation  of  Sloyd  which 
has  been  placed  before  the  Boston  public  is  based  upon  the  work 
at  Naas,  but  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  different  needs  of 
our  school  life.  Its  greatest  gain  has  been  the  drawing,  for  which 
it  is  indebted  largely  to  its  American  friends. 

I  have  said  that  the  aims  of  all  truly  educational  manual  train- 
ing are  to  a  great  extent  identical.  Let  me  illustrate  by  quoting 
well-known  writers  on  the  general  subject. 

Manual  training,  they  say  —  "  aims  to  arouse  mental  activity 
and  stimulate  thought." 

Sloyd  aims  also  to  direct  thought. 

Manual  training  aims  "  To  arouse  ambition." 
Sloyd  aims  to  create  an  unselfish  ambition. 

Manual  training  aims  **  To  develop  the  power  of  expressing 
and  using  knowledge." 

Sloyd  would  express  knowledge  in  forms  of  beauty,  and  for 
definite,  unselfish  ends. 

Manual  training  aims  "  to  implant  a  scorn  for  sham  by  devel- 
oping a  love  of  what  is  genuine  and  good."  "  To  help  the  moral 
development  by  securing  a  normal  physical  development." 

The  Sloyd  models  are  made  with  direct  reference  to  such 
development. 

"To  teach  the  child  to  investigate,  measure,  compare,  invent." 
To  "enforce  logical  thinking  and  concentration  of  thought."  To 
"  place  a  barrier  against  that  idleness  and  shiftlessness  which  is 
the  beginning  of  all  crime." 

Manual  training  "  increases  interest  in  intellectual  labor."  "  It 
assists  in  developing  a  good  moral  character."  "It  develops 
judgment  discrimination  and  taste." 
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These  quotations  are  from  writers  on  manual  training  in  gen- 
eral. In  all  these  worthy  aims  Sloyd  claims  to  share,  but  it  has 
its  word  to  say  about  certain  tendencies  and  methods  which  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  these  common  ends.  It  lays  an 
emphasis  on  the  guidance  of  the  thought  of  the  child  while  his 
hands  are  at  work,  —  an  emphasis  which  has  been  characterized 
as  mystical  and  impractical.  Does  Sloyd  aim  too  high?  It  has 
never  been  demonstrated  that  a  high  ideal  is  harmful ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  wisely  said,  — 

**  Pitch  thy  project  high, 
Who  aimeth  at  the  »ky 
Shoots  higher  touch  thaa  if  he  meant  a  tree.'* 

Sloyd  differs  from  other  systems  of  manual  training  not  only  in 
its  insistence  upon  the  development  of  the  creative  faculty  of  the 
child,  by  the  making  of  the  useful  model  which  is  to  be  a  contri- 
bution to  the  family  life,  but  also  by  the  emphasis  which  it  places 
upon  the  following  points :  — 

First.  An  essential  proportion  existing  between  exercise,  draw- 
ing and  tool. 

Second.     The  variety  of  models  used. 

Third.     The  number  and  variety  of  tools  employed. 

Fourth.  The  prominence  given  to  formwork,  or  freehand 
curves  in  wood. 

Fifth.     The  educational  value  of  the  knife. 

Students  of  Sloyd  believe  that  the  proportion  existing  between 
the  drawing,  the  exercise  and  the  study  of  the  tool  must  not  be 
lightly  altered.  A  change  in  this  proportion  means  a  change  in 
value,  which  is  too  often  a  loss.  By  taking  a  model  out  of  its 
sequence,  the  proportion,  and  thus  the  underlying  idea,  may  be 
destroyed.  Hence  the  production  of  a  useful  article  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  Sloyd,  any  more  truly  than  beads  and  colored 
paper  constitute  the  Kindergarten. 

While  we  strongly  affirm  that  Sloyd  is  necessarily  based  upon 
drawing,  it  cannot  be  narrowed  to  the  basis  of  drawing  alone. 
Ability  to  read  and  to  make  an  accurate  working  drawing  is  care- 
fully cultivated,  not  indeed  by  the  identical  steps  which  would  be 
chosen  were  progress  in  mechanical  drawing.the  sole  object,  —  but 
by  steps  so  gradual  and  so  careful  that  the  end  is  attained  while 
the  larger  good  of  the  child  is  not  sacrificed.  The  progression  in 
drawing  may  be  so  strongly  brought  into  relief  that  the  real  object 
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of  manual  training,  tiie  harmonious  development  of  the  child,  is 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  background. 

Again,  if  progression  in  drawing  determines  the  tool  work, 
there  is  danger  that  the  physical  gain  will  be  insufficient,  for  in 
following  the  progression  of  drawing  alone,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  such  models  can  be  selected  as  will  give  sufficient  variety  of 
physical  movement. 

Nor  does  the  value  of  Sloyd  depend  upon  the  mastery  of  tools 
alone.  The  mastei-y  of  a  certain  tool  means  that  the  same  mus- 
cles must  be  used  and  the  same  psychological  effort  made,  until 
the  action  is  dangerously  near  becoming  mechanical,  that  is,  a 
habit,  and  therefore  affording  no  fui*ther  stimulus  to  development. 
Apart  from  this,  the  skilled  use  of  a  tool  demands  that  degree  of 
physical  control  and  power  which  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  special- 
ized training  to  attain  at  the  end  of  school  life,  not  by  the  way. 
Again,  if  great  physical  power  is  needed  to  produce  intellectual 
results,  girls  and  delicate  boys  must  be  deprived  of  intellectual 
development  because  of  feebleness  of  muscle.  The  teacher  of 
physical  training  does  not  keep  a  pupil  upon  one  exercise  until 
he  has  perfect  control  over  the  muscles  thereby  called  into  play* 
Rather,  he  gives  him  varied  exercises  to  bring  that  general  devel- 
opment which  shall  later  enable  him  to  make  the  special  move- 
ment with  precision  and  with  interest.  So  also  the  study  of  each 
new  tool  arouses  a  healthy  mental  activity  and  continually  invests 
the  work  with  fresh  interest.  Each  return  to  a  tool  with  which 
some  acquaintance  has  been  made  brings  the  pleasurable  con- 
sciousness of  growing  power. 

This  proportion  between  drawing,  tool  and  exercise  demands 
careful  study.  As  the  thought  is  greater  than  the  exercise  which 
stimulates  it,  greater  than  the  drawing  through  which  it  came, 
greater  than  the  tool  by  which  it  is  expressed,  so  Sloyd  is  the 
only  system,  that  my  study  and  observation  have  shown  me,  which 
always,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  theory,  puts  the  development  of  the 
child  first. 

The  variety  of  exercises  is  expressed  in  a  variety  of  models, 
arranged  in  such  sequence  that  there  is  no  monotony  of  thought 
or  of  physical  effort.  This  has  its  deepest  value  in  stimulating 
varied  mental  faculties  by  means  of  varied  physical  movements. 
Sloyd  believes  in  the  use  of  many  tools.  A  tool  is  the  product  of 
generations  of  thought.     Each  has  its  own  work  to  do,  its  own 
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lesson  to  teach.  We  dissent  from  those  who  say  that  a  boy  should 
be  confined  to  the  few  and  perhaps  inferior  tools  with  which  alone 
the  circumstances  of  his  after  life  may  supply  him.  We  would 
not  circumscribe  a  child's  chances  because  he  seems  to  have  been 
born  to  but  few.  It  is  a  true  democracy  which  gives  the  same 
opportunity  to  the  boy  who  inherits  a  dulled  intellect  as  to  the 
son  of  the  cleverest  man  of  his  time,  to  the  poor  boy  as  to  the  rich. 
Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  true  socialism. 

That  form  study  is  neglected  in  much  manual  training  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  pupils  whose  work  upon  plane-surface  models  is 
accurate  and  admirable  are  often  unable  to  execute  or  to  appreci- 
ate a  fine  curve.  Many  of  the  Sloyd  models  are  designed  with 
special  reference  to  training  the  eye  to  the  subtleties  of  form  and 
proportion,  a  training  of  which  the  need  is  daily  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  average  American  mechanic. 

The  useful  model  stands  for  the  educational  idea  that  teaching 
must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  vivid  mental  pictures,  by  intel- 
ligible phrases  rather  than  by  the  barren  and  bewildering  alpha- 
bet. Sloyd  claims  that  an  exercise  which  leads  to  no  immediately 
recognized  and  desired  result  may  fail  to  strengthen  the  mind 
with  a  continuous,  healthy  interest.  A  child  rarely  respects  a 
model  unless  he  understands  its  object.  The  exercise  of  boring 
a  series  of  holes  is  an  exercise  merely,  which  ends  with  the  doing. 
It  is  finished  and  forgotten  when  the  boy  leaves  his  bench.  But, 
if  the  holes  are  bored  as  one  step  in  the  making  of  a  towel-rack, 
to  which  the  boy  is  to  return  at  the  next  lesson  and  which,  when 
completed,  is  to  be  carried  home  to  be  used  by  his  mother,  then 
the  model  becomes  a  source  of  abiding  interest  and  thought. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  effort  is  made  to  supplant  some  of  the  evil 
thinking  to  which  the  average  boy  is  tempted  by  providing  sus- 
tained interest  in  a  good  thought,  that  sustained,  healthy  interest 
which  purifies  the  mind. 

The  principle  of  the  useful  model  sometimes  leads  to  the  mis- 
apprehension that  Sloyd  ranges  itself  upon  the  side  of  industrial 
and  economic,  rather  than  of  intellectual  training.  Those  who 
look  beneath  the  surface  can  hardly  make  this  mistake,  so  evident 
does  it  become  that  the  "  emphasis  laid  upon  the  employment  of 
articles  of  use  as  models  is  justified  by  the  keen  interest  and  con- 
sequent mental  activity  which  the  making  of  such  models  excites. 

•  .     .     .     It  is  by  means  of  these  higher  moral  '  uses '  that  the 

*  useful '  model  of  the  Sloyd  will  commend  itself  to  educators." 
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It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the  place  ia  Boston  where  Sloyd 
has  received  its  most  thorough  recognition  and  has  been  accorded 
its  honorable  place  among  the  studies  of  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  is  not  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  but  in  a  private 
school  to  which  come  pupils  from  the  most  luxurious  homes.  It 
is  heartily  believed  "  that  a  boy  whose  mental  development* 
includes  a  thoroughly  good  manual  training  will  not  only  make  a 
better  cabinet-maker,  carpenter,  draughtsman,  but  that  he  will 
also  make  a  better  physician,  merchant  or  lawyer  than  the  'average 
schoolboy,  thanks  to  a  training  which  has  aroused  hitherto  unused 
mental  power,  some  results  of  which  are  seen  in  a  sounder  judg- 
ment and  greater  mental  accuracy." 

General  Walker  says :  "  The  boy  who  breaks  is  the  same  boy, 
ill-taught  and  ill-trained,  as  the  boy  who  makes:  —  and  the  boy 
who  breaks  most  is  the  boy  who,  if  his  energies  were  properly 
directed,  would  make  most." 

Here  Sloyd  touches  social  economics,  for  making  articles  of  use 
arouses  and  satisfies  the  creative  instinct,  stimulates  creative 
power  and  induces  self-respect.  The  great,  unthinking  masses  of 
our  cities,  if  turned  from  destroyers  to  producers,  are  robbed  of 
their  harmfulness  and  are  arrayed  upon  the  side  of  good  citizen- 
ship, not  by  what  they  make,  but  by  the  total  change  of  attitude 
which  causes  them  to  wish  to  make  rather  than  to  unmake. 

Bishop  Brooks  once  said  at  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
school,  "  We  do  not  bring  boys  here  to  teach  them  how  to  make  a 
living,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  live,'' 

It  is  claimed  in  Sweden  that  the  useful  model  "stimulates  in 
the  home  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  school."  Perhaps  it 
makes  its  strongest  plea,  however,  in  that  it  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuous, interested  thought. 

Interest  in  a  model  must  not  be  confounded  with  amusement. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  model,  to  be  successful,  must  of  itself  be 
attractive  to  the  child,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  power  to  regard  slow  and  intricate  processes 
with  a  persistent  interest  is  a  triumph  for  teacher  and  pupil  which 
must  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  in  a  good-natured  attempt  to  amuse 
the  child. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  Sloyd  is  not  adapted  to  class 
teaching.  It  is  as  well  adapted  as  any  other  system  and  such 
teaching,  with  certain  qualifications,  is  daily  given,  with  success, 
in  all  the  Sloyd  classes  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
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In  dealing  with  large  numbers  the  necessity  and  value  of  class 
teaching  is  recognized.  Its  aim  must  be  to  make  individual  teach- 
ing possible.  By  its  means,  lines  of  work  may  be  laid  out  along 
which  each  child  can  work  independently.  Thus  his  freedom  is 
preserved  and  his  time  economized. 

Whatever  is  distinctly  information  may  be  given  to  sixty  aa 
well  as  to  six.  Such  an  arrangement  is  manifestly  an  economy  of 
the  teacher's  strength,  and  whatever  conserves  that  strength 
renders  the  teacher  more  valuable  to  the  child. 

There  are  hygienic  objections  to  having  great  numbers  at  work» 
bodily,  in  one  room,  —  as  the  noise,  lack  of  suitable  ventilation 
and  so  forth,  —  and  these  objections  hold  for  all  systems. 

Apart  from  these  objections,  teaching  of  new  exercises  and 
instruction  in  drawing,  in  names,  uses,  and  care  of  tools  may  be 
given  to  numbers  limited  only  by  the  voice  and  power  of  the 
teacher  and  the  facilities  for  arrangement  of  pupils. 

There  must  be  individual  teaching  as  well,  or  rather  the  teacher 
must  observe  each  child  individually,  questioning,  suggesting,  but 
oftenest  reverently  watching  the  struggle  which  is  silently  going 
on — the  wise  drawing,  the  dumb  wood,  the  eager  tool,  and  the 
concentrated  thought.  A  good  teacher  will  know  whether  vigor- 
ous thinking  is  really  being  done  or  whether  the  process  is  merely 
a  dull  copying  of  the  thought  of  another.  A  good  teacher  never 
teaches  too  much.  Only  the  true  teacher  can  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  mere  mechanical  skill. 

"  Sloyd,"  says  a  sceptic,  "  is  too  slow  and  roundabout,  takes  too 
long  to  accomplish  its  ends."  Nature  is  leisurely  in  her  ways  of 
working  and  takes  the  longest  time  for  her  most  valuable  products* 
Sloyd  can  be  taught  as  fast  as  any  other  system,  can  be  taught  to 
as  large  classes  as  any  other  system,  but  the  Sloyd  teacher  has 
been  warned  against  the  danger  of  hurrying  the  processes  of 
thought  and  of  the  danger  of  class  instruction  as  tending  to  smoth- 
er, in  a  mass  of  information,  tlie  thought  that  should  come  from 
those  wisely  silent  teachers,  the  drawing  and  the  piece. 

Rapidity  in  any  system  is  dangerous,  but  Sloyd  can  run  the 
course  with  the  fastest  if  one  is  willing  to  trust  the  precious- 
freight  on  the  track. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  all  earnestly  desire  for  our  American 
schools  the  best  possible  fruits  of  manual  training,  —  namely 
"character"  which  "is  a  perfectly  educated  will?"     Are  not  all 
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agreed  that  manual  training  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  child 
shall  be  taught  not  merely  "  how  to  make  a  living,"  but  "  how  to 
live  ?  " 

Names  count  for  nothing.  The  claim  of  Sloyd  is  that  its  meth- 
ods, through  long  and  patient  years,  have  been  systematized  with 
closer  relation  to  the  Kindergarten  idea  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment than  have  the  methods  of  other  systems,  and  that  it  arranges 
its  models  in  pursuance  of  this  idea.  No  set  of  models  can  be 
fairly  estimated  except  by  those  experts  who  know  how  to  read 
into  them  the  practical  psychology  which  they  embody.  Let 
Sloyd  have  a  chance  to  prove  its  claim  and  before  it  is  judged  let 
it  be  understood. 


EDITORIAL. 


TWO  Americans  have  passed  away  during  the  last  half  of  1892, 
whose  names  were  as  familiar  as  household  words  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  But  how  different  was  the  influence  each 
exerted  and  the  feelings  with  which  each  was  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men.  One  was  the  beloved  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  whose  life  and 
poems  were  full  of  faith  and  light  and  inspiration.  He  gave  himself 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  selfish  interests  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow- 
men.  His  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  and  love  to  the  needy  and 
oppressed.  He  loved  all  men  and  all  loved  him.  His  native  town, 
Haverhill,  has  just  honored  his  memory  on  the  eighty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  The  Friends  of  Providence  have  paid  him  a  lov- 
ing tribute.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  school-room  and  the  home 
have  thrilled  with  kindly  appreciation  of  his  pure,  true,  noble,  helpful 
life.  He  was  a  ministering  spirit  over  whom  the  angels  of  God  rejoiced 
and  to  whom  they  have  now  given  a  heavenly  welcome.  The  other 
man  amassed  great  wealth.  He  built  up  a  colossal  fortune  by  his 
wonderful  foresight,  sagacity  and  unscrupulous  use  of  methods  which 
all  good  men  must  condemn.  He  was  incarnate  selfishness.  He 
loved  and  cared  for  his  family.  But  for  the  mass  of  his  fellowmen  he 
cared  nothing.  He  crushed  them  without  compunction.  He  cared 
not  for  thousands  of  ruined  homes  if  his  own  ends  were  achieved.  He 
had  but  one  aim  to  amass  money,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  Jay  Gould  is  dead.  His  seventy-four  millions  descend  to  his 
children.  He  cared  not  for  the  poor  and  needy  while  living,  nor  has  he 
remembered  them  at  his  death.     His  fellowmen  never  loved  him  and 
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do  not  now  revere  his  memory.  They  marvelled  at  his  abilities,  they 
condemned  his  methods,  they  execrate  his  memory.  He  might  have 
endeared  himself  to  a  nation  and  laid  foundations  for  noble  works 
which  should  have  blessed  millions  for  many  generations.  Forgetful 
of  his  obligations  to  his  fellowmen  Jay  Gould  sinks  into  an  unhonored 
grave  to  be  speedily  forgotten,  while  the  name  of  Whittier,  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  his  loving  countrymen,  will  grow  brighter  as  the  ages 
pass. 

PERHAPS  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  educational  situation,  at 
present,  is  the  sudden  access  of  interest  in  the  common  school 
of  the  whole  country,  by  the  foremost  university,  college,  academical 
and  amateur  expert  educators.     Up  to  a  recent  period  the  common 
school  in  every  state  has  beaten  up  to  its  final  and  complete  establish- 
ment  largely   against  the  open  or  indirect  opposition  or   unfriendly 
indifference  of  this  class.     Especially  has  the  higher  secondary  and 
university  side  of  the  common   school,  including  the  State  Normal, 
Agricultural   and  Industrial    Institutions,   received  the   brunt   of  this 
assault.     This  attitude  was  largely  the  result  of  a  mistaken  impression, 
by  the  faculties  of  the  denominational  institutions  that  the  common 
school  was  *'  Godless,"  or,  at  the  best,  neutral  in  morals  and  religion ; 
the  crusade  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  been  followed  to  some  extent  by 
all  the  Protestant  denominations.     Another  cause  of  this  opposition  was 
the  steady  growth  in  popular  favor  of  the  free  high,  normal  and  indus- 
trial schools  and  the  state   universities  which,  in  many  of  the  states, 
have   probably   diverted    a   large    number   of  students   who   formerly 
depended  on  the  sectarian  academies,  private  institutions  and  smaller 
colleges.     It  is  not  denied  that  many  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
entire  American  system  of  common  school  instruction  have  been  and 
are  still  found  in  this  region  of  educational  activity.     But  the  southern 
states,  to-day,  are  passing  through  the  same  conflict  with  this  class  of 
educators  that  Horace  Mann  encountered  fifty  years  ago ;  a  class  that 
has   fought   the   secondary   and   higher   departments   of  the   common 
school  in  every  Middle  and  Western  state  and,  in  the  recent  presiden- 
tial  election,  threw  a  decisive    majority  for   the   victorious   political 
party.     Nobody  has  forgotten  that  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  took  the  field  against  the  public  support  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education.     In  the  State  of  Georgia  this  influ- 
ence has  been  so  powerful  as  to  involve  the  common  school  system  in 
a  vicious  habit  of  subsidizing  private  and  sectarian  schools ;  this  being 
the  only  state  where  the  parochial  Catholic  schools  are  included  in  the 
public  arrangement. 
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THE  end  of  this  crusade  has  been  a  victory  so  decisive  for  the  com* 
plete  public  school  system  as  to  compel  a  change  of  tactics  in 
the  opposition.     The  Catholic  hierarchy  are  coming  to  understand  that 
their  own  people  will  not  long  endure  the  cost  of  supporting,  for  two 
millions  of  pupils,  a  denominational  scheme  of  education  which  must 
he  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  school.      Hence  the  movement  of 
Archbishop  Ireland  to  bring  the  parochial  schools  under  partial  public 
control  and  support   them  at  public  expense,   while    in    all  essential 
particulars  they  remain  distinctively  denominational.     It  is  significant 
that  the  same  class  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  open  opposition  to 
the  higher  grade  common  school,  is  now  everywhere  endorsing  thi& 
attempt  virtually,  to  change  the  American  to  the  English  and  Canadian 
system.     But  a  more  noticeable  movement,  even,  is  the  appearance  on 
the  field  of  the  leaders  of  the  past  anti-common  school  crusade  as 
critics,  reformers  and  expert  advisers  of  a   system  that  has  evidently 
"  come  to  stay."     The  President  of  Harvard,  no  longer  leading  the 
attack  against  the  upper  grade  departments,  is  now  intensely  active  in 
the  criticism  of  the  upper  grammar,  free  high  and  normal  schools  of 
the  whole  country.      His  example  has  been    largely  followed.      At 
present  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  and  the  great  metropolitan 
press  of  the  whole  country  is  open  to  this  class  of  critics  and  advisers, 
and  even  the  educational  press  with  difficulty  withstands  the  tide.     The 
educated  classes  of  the  country  are  now  giving  a  hearing  to  that  body 
of  educators  that  hitherto  had  done  the  least  of  any  influential  class  to 
build  up  the  people's  school  but  which,  now  that  the  great  work  is 
accomplished,  appears  with  its  sharp  critique  and  serene  assumption  of 
leadership  in  its  final  adjustment  to  the  old-time  college  and  academical 
scheme  of  education. 

EVERY  wise  friend  of  the  public  school  must  hail  this  movement 
as  an  evidence  that  the  American  system  of  common  school 
education,  including  its  higher  departments,  is  so  firmly  established  in 
every  state  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  from  its  foundations,  or 
merged  in  any  scheme  essentially  different  from  itself.  Doubtless,  both 
on  the  side  of  mental  and  character  training,  there  is  still  a  broad  field 
for  improvement ;  while  the  steady  growth  of  industrial  training  offers 
a  new  field  of  success.  But  there  are  two  conditions  which  this  influ- 
ential body  of  critics  will  find  an  imperative  limit  to  their  usefulness. 
First,  the  American  people  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  direct  or  indirect 
schemes  of  educating  American  children  and  youth  in  sectarian  relig- 
ious squads,  under  sectarian  teachers,  at  public  expense.  Second^ 
however  valuable  may  be  many  of  the  suggestions  for  the  organization, 
administration  and    methods  of   instruction   of   the   common   schools 
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drawn  from  the  observation  of  European  systems,  it  will  be  found  that 
only  such  as  can  be  assimilated  to  our  American  social  and  civic  habits 
will  be  adopted.  Many  of  these  suggestions  leave  out  of  account  the 
fact  that  the  American  school  child  is  in  training,  from  the  cradle,  for 
a  type  of  citizenship  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
that  the  emphasis  of  school  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  common 
school  must  therefore  be  on  the  training  for  life  rather  than  critical 
scholarship ;  thut  the  American  boy  and  girl  cannot  be  shut  up  to  a 
school  life  so  exclusive  as  the  English,  French  or  German' youth ;  and 
that  the  attempt  to  work  the  common  school  for  the  sake  of  evolving  a 
superior  class,  or  bringing  in  an  extreme  type  of  individual  training  by 
experts  will  not  succeed.  The  last  development  of  this  movement  is 
seen  in  the  sending  forth  a  young  graduate  of  pedagogics,  never  heard 
of  asa  teacher  or  school  man,  to  "  size  up  "  the  public  schools  of  all 
the  American  cities  and  report  through  The  Porum,  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  contention  and,  in  due  time,  that  educational  public, 
including  the  superior  teachers  and  school  men  and  women  who  have 
led  the  American  people  thus  far  through  the  wilderness  and  across 
Jordan,  will  have  its  own  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  "  re-adjust- 
ment," ''enrichment"  and  final  possession  of  the  Promised  land. 

FOR  a  number  of  years,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  research  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  The  result  of  tliis 
research  carried  on  in  the  great  medical  libraries  of  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  is  a  large  accumulation  of  scien- 
tific testimonies  on  all  phases  of  these  subjects  at  Hope  Cottage,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  An  eight-page  monthly  circular  entitled  "  Scientific 
Temperance  Monthly  Advices"  is  to  be  issued  for  the  ten  school 
months  of  1893,  and  devoted  to  testimony  culled  from  the  above  men- 
tioned collection,  designed  especially  for  teachers'  use.  These  quota- 
tions will  be  accompanied  by  suggestions,  illustrations,  etc.,  for 
applying  the  same  in  actual  school  room  work  in  the  different  grades. 
Every  teacher  in  the  thirty-six  states  under  Temperance  Education 
laws  should  read  them. 

THE  formation  of  an  "  Art  Teachers'  Association"  by  the  drawing- 
teachers  of  New  York  city  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  a  more  truthful 
appreciation  of  the  real  objects  of  Art  and  Industrial  Education  on  the 
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pirt  of  the  teacher*  themielvet,  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  for  the 
d(icu«i»ion  of  practical  methods.  Any  person  who  is  interested  in  Art 
and  Industrial  JSducation  is  eligible  to  membership  on  payment  of  a 
sirmll  fee.  The  first  mcetinfi;  will  l>e  held  in  New  York  city,  January 
6  and  7,  1893,  and  a  most  attractive  programme  is  offered,  with  papers 
and  addresses  by  well  known  art  educators.  The  entire  forenoon  of 
the  first  day  is  reserve<l  for  the  study  of  the  practical  working  of  art 
inslrudion  in  New  York  city,  where  exhibitions  will  be  given  in  fif- 
teen dillerent  hcIiooIs.  No  better  way  could  be  devised  for  the  promo- 
tion of  whiit  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of 
education,  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the  demands  of  modem  life. 


IT  seems  n  fair  contention  that  publishers  of  periodicals  should  enjoy 
the  same  copyright  protection  as  publishers  of  books.  Often  the 
expense  for  a  leading  article  in  a  magazine  is  large,  and  the  publisher 
could  not  meet  it,  and  therefore  the  public  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  article,  except  as  he  should  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  selling 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  his  periodical  to  special  readers  outside  of 
his  regular  Hubscrlption  list.  If,  however,  the  publisher  oPa  two-cent 
newspnpei  can  pirate  his  article  the  day  after  it  is  published  in  the 
periodical,  and  oiler  it  to  the  public  by  the  hundred  thousand  copies.at  a 
nominal  figure,  it  is  plain  that  the  sale  of  the  periodical  is  at  once  killed. 
Such  a  case  came  near  l)eing  tested  before  the  courts  in  New  York.  The 
Norik  American  I^ex*irw  secured  an  article  at  great  expense  from  the 
|>en  of  lion.  William  E.  Gladntone,  entitled  **  A  Vindication  of  Home 
Kule.**  The  article  appeared  in  the  October  number,  and  two  days 
afterward  it  was  reprinteil  in  full,  without  permission,  in  the  New  York 
ii%^HiHg^  VWr^am.  The  London' 7i*/wcfj  had  cabled  the  /Review 
•rveral  times  for  pernussion  to  reprint  it,  but  the  request  was  refused. 
Suit  would  have  been  brought  against  the  Teieg^am^  but  apologies 
were  made  and  the  matter  settleil  privately. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THE     TEACHERS'    INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

FIFTH    MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PREPARED  BT  DR.  CHAS.  J.   HAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

F  all  the  means  in  use  for  the  professional  improvement  of  indi- 
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vidual  teachers,  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  the  most  widely 
efficient  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  because  it  is  the  most  generally 
adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers 
engaged  in  active  work.  It  should  not  be  compared  with  the  normal 
school  or  other  organized  form  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  pre- 
paration for  teaching.  Neither  should  it  be  urged  as  a  substitute  for 
the  institute  or  association  or  such  forms  of  personal  intercourse  with 
fellow  teachers.  It  is  supplementary  to  all  these  and  finds  its  best  field, 
its  field  of  highest  educative  results  among  the  teachers  who  have  most 
fully  availed  themselves  of  these  agencies.  It  meets  a  need  felt  by 
every  earnest  teacher. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  135  to  173. 

RELATIONS    OF   THE    REFORMATION    TO    EDUCATION. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  the 

Reformation  ? 

2.  What  were  Luther's  prime  arguments  for  the  establishment 

of  popular  education? 

3.  What  were  his  arguments  for  compulsory  education? 

4.  What  for  state  supervision  ? 

5.  What  practical  connection  with  school  work  did  Luther 

have? 

JOHN   STURM. 

(Compare  Q^iiek's  Educational  Reformers,  pp.  27-32.) 

1 .  What  was  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  Sturm's  Course 

of  Studies? 

2.  What  was  its  most  noticeable  omission? 

3.  What  two  influences  of  Sturm's  school  would  you  mention 

as  most  prominently  retained  in  our  larger  schools? 

4.  How  far  are  these  influences  good,  and  in  what  ways  are 

they  harmful? 

THE  JESUITS. 
(Compare  Quiek*s  Educational  Reformers,  pp.  33-62.) 

I .     What  motive  prompted  the  Jesuits  to  their  active  interest 
in  the  control  of  education? 
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2.  What  excellences  characterized  their  schools? 

3.  What  objection  would  you  urge  to  Loyola's  course  of  ele- 

mentary and  higher  study  as  pertaining  to  the  evident 
needs  and  conditions  of  his  day  ? 

4.  What  value  attaches  to  the  Jesuit's  provisions  for  securing 

thoroughness. 

5.  What  to  their  instruction  in  morals  and  in  physical  train- 

ing? 

6.  What  to  their  employment  of  emulation  as  a  leading  motive 

among  pupils? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  124  to  150. 

PHANTASY   AND    IMAGINATION. 

1 .  Specify  the  characteristics  by  which  phantasy  and  imagi- 

nation differ  fVom  memory. 

2.  Discuss  the  suggestive  value  of  phantasy. 

3.  Show  by  illustration  what  materials  are  used  in  forming  a 

product  of  phantasy. 

4.  Are  the  same,  or  other,  materials  used  in  forming  a  pro- 

duct of  imagination. 

5.  State  the  distinction  between  phantasy  and  imagination? 

6.  Why  is  it  important  that  specific  training  be  given  to  the 

imagination. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.  Pages  89  to  no, 

THE    teacher    in   THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

A.  School-room  conditions  and  experiences  the  true  tests  of 

educational  theories. 

B.  The  elements  of  school-room  training. 

c.  The  necessity  that  the  teacher  he  familiar  with  the  recorded 

thought  and  experience  of  other  teachers. 

d.  Equal  necessity  that  general  culture  be  acquired   in  ad- 

vanced study  and  in  familiarity  with  good  literature. 

E.  Need  of  specific  preparation  for  each  day's  class-instruc- 
j  tion. 

F.  The   value   of  definiteness,  progression   and   selection   of 

essentials  in  class  work. 

G.  The  teacher's  self-control  and  the  considerate  treatment  oS 

pupils  constituting  the  first  means  of  right  discipline. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  239  to  289. 

ROUSSEAU. 

1.  To  be  classed  with  the  thinkers,  not  with  the  doers  in  edu- 

cational work. 

■ 

2.  The  value  of  his  destructive  work. 

3.  His  three  kinds  of  education,  from  nature,  from  men,  from 

things. 
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4.  The  first  essential  in  the  work  of  education  is  to  under- 

stand the  mind  of  childhood. 

5.  Some  characteristics  of  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  child's 

mind. 

6.  Evil  of  over-directing  in  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

7.  Right  and  wrong  views  of  the  value  of  self-teaching. 

BASEDOW. 

1.  His  mode  of  thought  and  manner  of  life. 

2.  The  theory  outlined  in  his  Elementary  and  in  his  Book  of 

Method. 

3.  Interesting  devices  used  at  the  Philanthropinum. 

4.  The  training  of  the  senses  and  acquirement  of  knowledge 

through  the  senses  preeminent  both  in  Rousseau's  and 
in  Basedow's  theories. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  173  to  211. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  use  of  the  map  alone  in  the  pupil's  book  for  the  basis 

of  geography  work. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  different  subjects  may  be  connected 

with  each  other  in  teaching. 

3.  The  value  of  conversation-lessons  in  the  upper  primary 

and  grammar  grades  of  school. 

^ .     The  prose  reproductions  of  narrative  and  descriptive  poems. 

5.  The  value  of  the  study  of  psychology  and  logic  by  normal 

school  pupils. 

6.  The  teaching  of  fractions  and  percentage  in  the  fourth  and 

fifth  years  of  school. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.       PaGES  96  TO  I4I. 

INTELLECTUAL    EDUCATION. 

1 .  Method  in  instruction  determined  by  three  elements  : 

A.  The  subject-matter. 

B.  The  pupil's  mental  state.  « 
c.     The  teacher's  work. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  act  of  instructing. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  act  of  learning. 

4.  Mode  and  manner  of  attaining  intellectual  education : 

A.  By  experience. 

B.  From  books. 

c.     Through  oral  exposition. 

5.  The  two  forms  of  oral  instruction : 

A.  The  lecture  form. 

B.  The  catechetical  form. 
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6.  Elements  in  the  organization  of  schools : 

A.  The  class  of  school. 

B.  The  course  of  study. 
c.     The  programme. 

D.*    The  supervision. 

7.  The  relations  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  to  the  schooL 
VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  183  to  224. 

HINTS   ON   COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR   THE   FIFTH   YEAR. 

1 .  Very  careful  teaching  of  our  own  continent,  that  the  others 

may  be  compared  with  it. 

2.  Careful  combination  of  oral  and  written  description  with 

all  molding  exercises. 

3.  Collect  with  the  aid  of  successive  classes  many  pictures- 

illustrative  of  geography  lessons. 

4.  Constantly  test  the  ability  of  pupils  to  see  geographical 

*  forms  without  the  presence  of  maps  either  molded  or 
drawn. 

5.  Teach  physical  structure  freely  before  political  divisions. 

6.  Associate  all  political  geography  with  the  history  lessons. 

The  Reading  Circle  did  not  have  its  origin,  nor  has  it  its  fullest 
development  as  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  teachers.  It  was  first 
in  time  and  is  first  in  extent,  an  organization  for  general  culture  outside 
die  schools  and  sustained  by  the  great  community  of  intelligent,  think- 
ing people  among  whom  the  desire  for  self-improvement  is  so  prev- 
alent. The  first  organized  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  when  a  Society  to  Encourage  Home  Study  was 
established  in  London.  Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  yet  upon  the 
same  general  line,  that  is,  the  line  of  popular  education  outside  the 
achool-room,  is  the  great  University  Extension  movement  which  was 
started  two  years  later,  the  dates  being  1S70  for  the  Society  for  Home 
Study,  and  1S73  for  the  University  Extension. 

In  1878-9  the  most  notable  Reading  Circle  in  the  world,  the  agency 
that  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  this  country*  or  in  England  ta 
advance  popular  education  bv  means  of  prescribed  reading  and  home 
study,  tfie  great  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  was  organ- 
iaeii.  The  I'niversity  Extension  movement,  as  such,  was  much  later 
to  start  in  this  country,  its  first  definite  orgimization  being  made  in 
Februar}',  1S90,  by  Provost  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Even  yet  this  work  can  hardly  be  s;iid  to  be  established,  though  prom- 
ising beginnings  have  been  made  by  the  American  society  at  Philadel- 
phia, that  has  grown  out  of  Provost  Pepper's  organization,  and  by  the 
greatUniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  by  se\-eral  inde- 
pendent organizations.  The  new  Chicago  University  will  undertake  a 
very  large  work  of  the  kind,  having  called  Secretary-  Henderson  from 
the  Philadelphia  society  to  a  definite  chair  of  Extension  work. 
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Higher  Education,  —  Statistics  of  the  French  faculUs  (univer^ii- 
ties)  recently  published,  show  a  continuance  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  The  enrollment  in  the  state  facultis  in  1892  was  22^268 
or  1,483  above  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  ^x\szX<t  facultis  1,022,  a. 
gain  of  91.  The  development  of  the  provincial  _/ac«//^j  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  Paris  has  697  more  students  than  in  1887,  the 
total  in  the  capital  is  no  longer,  as  at  that  date,  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  facultis  of  letters  and  sciences,  whose  attendance  five  years 
ago  was  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction^ 
have  doubled  their  enrollment  showing  4,675  students  in  1892  against 
2,393  in  1887.  The  distribution  of  students  among  the  facultis^  state 
and  private,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Protestant  theology,  state,  98 

Law,  7)926  public.  694  private. 

Medicine,  6,067     "  151 

Pharmacy,  1*984  "  16 

Medicine  and  pharmacy,  1,518 

Letters,  2,834  "  83 

Sciences,  I1841  "  7^ 

The  number  of  foreign*  students  was  1*397,  ^^  whom  medicine 
attracted  more  than  half  (839) .  The  appropriation  called  for  in  the 
budget  of  1893  is  11,838,815  frs.  ($2,367,763),  this  is  an  increase  of 
$77,269  above  the  appropriation  for  1887.  The  opening  of  a  newfac- 
ultd  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Toulouse  accounts  for  $56,000  of 
this  increase  which  leaves  only  $21,269  ^^  ^^^  growth  in  expenditure. 
The  receipts  of  the  facultes  meanwhile  which  are  passed  over  to  the 
state  treasury  have  risen  from  4,709,780  frs.  to  5*358,870  frs.  ($1,071,'- 
774).  Here  is  a.  gain  of  $129,818  or  about  six  times  the  extra  sum 
required  from  the  public  treasury  for  current  expenditures. 

Scholastic  Provision  in  Paris,  —  In  addition  to  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  for  children  six  to  thirteen  years  maintained  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and  which  enroll  62  per  cent,  of  children  of  those  ages 
at  school,  the  city  maintains  a  great  variety  of  scholastic  institutions. 
Their  character  and  attendance  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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agreed  that  manual  training  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  child 
shall  be  taught  not  merely  "  how  to  make  a  living,"  but  "  how  to 
live  ?  " 

Names  count  for  nothing.  The  claim  of  Sloyd  is  that  its  meth- 
ods, through  long  and  patient  yeai-s,  have  been  systematized  with 
closer  relation  to  the  Kindergarten  idea  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment than  have  the  methods  of  other  systems,  and  that  it  arranges 
its  models  in  pursuance  of  this  idea.  No  set  of  models  can  be 
fairly  estimated  except  by  those  experts  who  know  how  to  read 
into  them  the  practical  psychology  which  they  embody.  Let 
Sloyd  have  a  chance  to  prove  its  claim  and  before  it  is  judged  let 
it  be  understood. 
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TWO  Americans  have  passed  away  during  the  last  half  of  1892, 
whose  names  were  as  familiar  as  household  words  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  But  how  different  was  the  influence  each 
exerted  and  the  feelings  with  which  each  was  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men.  One  was  the  beloved  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  whose  life  and 
poems  were  full  of  faith  and  light  and  inspiration.  He  gave  himself 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  selfish  interests  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow- 
men.  His  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  and  love  to  the  needy  and 
oppressed.  He  loved  all  men  and  all  loved  him.  His  native  town, 
Haverhill,  has  just  honored  his  memory  on  the  eighty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  The  Friends  of  Providence  have  paid  him  a  lov- 
ing tribute.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  school-room  and  the  home 
have  thrilled  with  kindly  appreciation  of  his  pure,  true,  noble,  helpful 
life.  He  was  a  ministering  spirit  over  whom  the  angels  of  God  rejoiced 
and  to  whom  they  have  now  given  a  heavenly  welcome.  The  other 
man  amassed  great  wealth.  He  built  up  a  colossal  fortune  by  his 
wonderful  foresight,  sagacity  and  unscrupulous  use  of  methods  which 
all  good  men  must  condemn.  He  was  incarnate  selfishness.  He 
loved  and  cared  for  his  family.  But  for  the  mass  of  his  fellowmen  he 
cared  nothing.  He  crushed  them  without  compunction.  He  cared 
not  for  thousands  of  ruined  homes  if  his  own  ends  were  achieved.  He 
had  but  one  aim  to  amass  money,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  Jay  Gould  is  dead.  His  seventy-four  millions  descend  to  his 
children.  He  cared  not  for  the  poor  and  needy  while  living,  nor  has  he 
remembered  them  at  his  death.     His  fellowmen  never  loved  him  and 
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do  not  now  revere  his  memory.  They  marvelled  at  his  abilities,  they 
condemned  his  methods,  they  execrate  his  memory.  He  might  have 
endeared  himself  to  a  nation  and  laid  foundations  for  noble  vsrorks 
which  should  have  blessed  millions  for  many  generations.  Forgetful 
of  his  obligations  to  his  fellowmen  Jay  Gould  sinks  into  an  unhonored 
grave  to  be  speedily  forgotten,  while  the  name  of  Whittier,  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  his  loving  countrymen,  will  grow  brighter  as  the  ages 
pass. 

PERHAPS  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  educational  situation,  at 
present,  is  the  sudden  access  of  interest  in  the  common  school 
of  the  whole  country,  by  the  foremost  university,  college,  academical 
and  amateur  expert  educators.  Up  to  a  recent  period  the  common 
school  in  every  state  has  beaten  up  to  its  final  and  complete  establish- 
ment largely  against  the  open  or  indirect  opposition  or  unfriendly 
indifference  of  this  class.  Especially  has  th^  higher  secondary  and 
university  side  of  the  common  school,  including  the  State  Normal, 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institutions,  received  the  brunt  of  this 
assault.  This  attitude  was  largely  the  result  of  a  mistaken  impression, 
by  the  faculties  of  the  denominational  institutions  that  the  common 
school  was  **  Godless,"  or,  at  the  best,  neutral  in  morals  and  religion ; 
the  crusade  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  been  followed  to  some  extent  by 
all  the  Protestant  denominations.  Another  cause  of  this  opposition  was 
the  steady  growth  in  popular  favor  of  the  free  high,  normal  and  indus- 
trial schools  and  the  state  universities  which,  in  many  of  the  states, 
have  probably  diverted  a  large  number  of  students  who  formerly 
depended  on  the  sectarian  academies,  private  institutions  and  smaller 
colleges.  It  is  not  denied  that  many  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
entire  American  system  of  common  school  instruction  have  been  and 
are  still  found  in  this  region  of  educational  activity.  But  the  southern 
states,  to-day,  are  passing  through  the  same  conflict  with  this  class  of 
educators  that  Horace  Mann  encountered  fifty  years  ago ;  a  class  that 
has  fought  the  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  the  common 
school  in  every  Middle  and  Western  state  and,  in  the  recent  presiden- 
tial election,  threw  a  decisive  majority  for  the  victorious  political 
party.  Nobody  has  forgotten  that  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  took  the  field  against  the  public  support  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  this  influ- 
ence has  been  so  powerful  as  to  involve  the  common  school  system  in 
a  vicious  habit  of  subsidizing  private  and  sectarian  schools ;  this  being 
the  only  state  where  the  parochial  Catholic  schools  are  included  in  the 
public  arrangement. 
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THE  end  of  this  crusade  has  been  a  victory  so  decisive  for  the  com- 
plete public  school  system  as  to  compel  a  change  of  tactics  in 
the  opposition.     The  Catholic  hierarchy  are  coming  to  understand  that 
their  own  people  will  not  long  endure  the  cost  of  supporting,  for  two 
millions  of  pupils,  a  denominational  scheme  of  education  which  must 
he  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  school.      Hence  the  movement  of 
Archbishop  Ireland  to  bring  the  parochial  schools  under  partial  public 
control  and  support   them  at  public  expense,   while    in    all  essential 
particulars  they  remain  distinctively  denominational.     It  is  significant 
that  the  same  class  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  open  opposition  to 
the  higher  grade  common  school,  is  now  everywhere  endorsing  this 
attempt  virtually,  to  change  the  American  to  the  English  and  Canadian 
system.     But  a  more  noticeable  movement,  even,  is  the  appearance  on 
the  field  of  the  leaders  of  the  past  anti-common  school  crusade  as 
critics,  reformers  and  expert  advisers  of  a   system  that  has  evidently 
"  come  to  stay."     The  JPresident  of  Harvard,  no  longer  leading  the 
attack  against  the  upper  grade  departments,  is  now  intensely  active  in 
the  criticism  of  the  upper  grammar,  free  high  and  normal  schools  of 
the  whole  country.      His  example  has   been    largely  followed.      At 
present  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  and  the  great  metropolitan 
press  of  the  whole  country  is  open  to  this  class  of  critics  and  advisers, 
and  even  the  educational  press  with  difficulty  withstands  the  tide.     The 
educated  classes  of  the  country  are  now  giving  a  hearing  to  that  body 
of  educators  that  hitherto  had  done  the  least  of  any  influential  class  to 
build  up  the  people's  school  but  which,  now  that  the  great  work  is 
accomplished,  appears  with  its  sharp  critique  and  serene  assumption  of 
leadership  in  its  final  adjustment  to  the  old-time  college  and  academical 
scheme  of  education. 

EVERY  wise  friend  of  the  public  school  must  hail  this  movement 
as  an  evidence  that  the  American  system  of  common  school 
education,  including  its  higher  departments,  is  so  firmly  established  in 
every  state  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  from  its  foundations,  or 
merged  in  any  scheme  essentially  different  from  itself.  Doubtless,  both 
on  the  side  of  mental  and  character  training,  there  is  still  a  broad  field 
for  improvement ;  while  the  steady  growth  of  industrial  training  offers 
a  new  field  of  success.  But  there  are  two  conditions  which  this  influ- 
ential body  of  critics  will  find  an  imperative  limit  to  their  usefulness. 
First,  the  American  people  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  direct  or  indirect 
schemes  of  educating  American  children  and  youth  in  sectarian  relig- 
ious squads,  under  sectarian  teachers,  at  public  expense.  Second^ 
however  valuable  may  be  many  of  the  suggestions  for  the  organization, 
administration  and   methods  of   instruction   of   the   common   schools 
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drawn  from  the  observation  of  European  systems,  it  will  be  found  that 
only  such  as  can  be  assimilated  to  our  American  social  and  civic  habits 
will  be  adopted.  Many  of  these  suggestions  leave  out  of  account  the 
fact  that  the  American  school  child  is  in  training,  from  the  cradle,  for 
a  type  of  citizenship  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
that  the  emphasis  of  school  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  common 
school  must  therefore  be  on  the  training  for  life  rather  than  critical 
scholarship ;  that  the  American  boy  and  girl  cannot  be  shut  up  to  a 
school  life  so  exclusive  as  the  English,  French  or  German'youth ;  and 
that  the  attempt  to  work  the  common  school  for  the  sake  of  evolving  a 
superior  class,  or  bringing  in  an  extreme  type  of  individual  training  by 
experts  will  not  succeed.  The  last  development  of  this  movement  is 
seen  in  the  sending  forth  a  young  graduate  of  pedagogics,  never  heard 
of  asa  teacher  or  school  man,  to  *'  size  up"  the  public  schools  of  all 
the  American  cities  and  report  through  The  Forum,  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  contention  and,  in  due  time,  that  educational  public, 
including  the  superior  teachers  and  school  men  and  women  who  have 
led  the  American  people  thus  far  through  the  wilderness  and  across 
Jordan,  will  have  its  own  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  "re-adjust- 
ment," "enrichment"  and  final  possession  of  the  Promised  land. 

FOR  a  number  of  years,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  research  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  The  result  of  this 
research  carried  on  in  the  great  medical  libraries  of  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  is  a  large  accumulation  of  scien- 
tific testimonies  on  all  phases  of  these  subjects  at  Hope  Cottage,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  An  eight-page  monthly  circular  entitled  '*  Scientific 
Temperance  Monthly  Advices"  is  to  be  issued  for  the  ten  school 
months  of  1893,  and  devoted  to  testimony  culled  from  the  above  men- 
tioned collection,  designed  especially  for  teachers*  use.  These  quota- 
tions will  be  accompanied  by  suggestions,  illustrations,  etc.,  for 
applying  the  same  in  actual  school  room  work  in  the  different  grades. 
Every  teacher  in  the  thirty-six  states  under  Temperance  Education 
laws  should  read  them. 

THE  formation  of  an  "  Art  Teachers*  Association"  by  the  drawing- 
teachers  of  New  York  city  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  a  more  truthful 
appreciation  of  the  real  objects  of  Art  and  Industrial  Education  on  the 
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pBTt  of  the  teacher^  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  methods.  Any  person  who  is  interested  in  Art 
and  Industrial  Education  is  eligible  to  membership  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  city,  January 
6  ^nd  7)  1S939  ^nd  a  most  attractive  programme  is  offered,  with  papers 
and  addresses  by  well  known  art  educators.  The  entire  forenoon  of 
the  first  day  is  reserved  for  the  study  of  the  practical  working  of  art 
instruction  in  New  York  city,  where  exhibitions  will  be  given  in  fif- 
teen different  schools.  No  better  way  could  be  devised  for  the  promo- 
tion of  what  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of 
education,  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the  demands  of  modem  life. 

IT  seems  a  fair  contention  that  publishers  of  periodicals  should  enjoy 
the  same  copyright  protection  as  publishers  of  books.  Often  the 
expense  for  a  leading  article  in  a  magazine  is  large,  and  the  publisher 
could  not  meet  it,  and  therefore  the  public  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  article,  except  as  he  should  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  selling 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  his  periodical  to  special  readers  outside  of 
his  regular  subscription  list.  If,  however,  the  publisher  of* a  two-cent 
newspaper  can  pirate  his  article  the  day- after  it  is  published  in  the 
periodical,  and  offer  it  to  the  public  by  the  hundred  thousand  copies.at  a 
nominal  figure,  it  is  plain  that  the  sale  of  the  periodical  is  at  once  killed. 
Such  a  case  came  near  being  tested  before  the  courts  in  New  York.  The 
North  American  Review  secured  an  article  at  great  expense  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  entitled  "A  Vindication  of  Home 
Rule."  The  article  appeared  in  the  October  number,  and  two  days 
afterward  it  was  reprinted  in  full,  without  permission,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram .  The  London]  T/'/w^j  had  cabled  the  Review 
several  times  for  permission  to  reprint  it,  but  the  request  was  refused. 
Suit  would  have  been  brought  against  the  Telegram^  but  apologies 
were  made  and  the  matter  settled  privately. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

FIFTH   MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PBEPABED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

OF  all  the  means  in  use  for  the  professional  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual teachers,  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  the  most  widelj 
efficient  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  because  it  is  the  most  generallj 
adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers 
engaged  in  active  work.  It  should  not  be  compared  with  the  normal 
school  or  other  organized  form  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  pre- 
paration for  teaching.  Neither  should  it  be  urged  as  a  substitute  for 
the  institute  or  association  or  such  forms  of  personal  intercourse  with 
fellow  teachers.  It  is  supplementary  to  all  these  and  finds  its  best  field, 
its  field  of  highest  educative  results  among  the  teachers  who  have  most 
fully  availed  themselves  of  these  agencies.  It  meets  a  need  felt  by 
every  earnest  teacher. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  135  to  173. 

RELATIONS    OF   THE    REFORMATION    TO    EDUCATION. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  the 

Reformation  ? 

2.  What  were  Luther's  prime  arguments  for  the  establishment 

of  popular  education  ? 

3.  What  were  his  arguments  for  compulsory  education? 

4.  What  for  state  supervision  ? 

5.  What  practical  connection  with  school  work  did  Luther 

have? 

JOHN   STURM. 

(Compare  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  pp.  27-32.) 

I .     What  was  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  Sturm's  Course 
of  Studies? 

^  2.     What  was  its  most  noticeable  omission? 

3.  What  two  influences  of  Sturm's  school  would  you  mention 

as  most  prominently  retained  in  our  larger  schools? 

4.  How  far  are  these  influences  good,  and  in  what  ways  are 

they  harmful? 

THE  JESUITS. 
(Compare  Quiek*s  Educational  Reformers,  pp.  33-62.) 
I .     What  motive  prompted  the  Jesuits  to  their  active  interest 
in  the  control  of  education  ? 


J 
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2.  What  excellences  characterized  their  schools? 

3.  What  objection  would  you  urge  to  Loyola's  course  of  ele- 

mentary and  higher  study  as  pertaining  to  the  evident 
needs  and  conditions  of  his  day? 

4.  What  value  attaches  to  the  Jesuit's  provisions  for  securing 

thoroughness. 

5.  What  to  their  instruction  in  morals  and  in  physical  train- 

ing? 

6.  What  to  their  employment  of  emulation  as  a  leading  motive 

among  pupils? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  124  to  150. 

PHANTASY   AND    IMAGINATION. 

1 .  Specify  the  characteristics  by  which  phantasy  and  imagi- 

nation differ  fVom  memory. 

2.  Discuss  the  suggestive  value  of  phantasy. 

3.  Show  by  illustration  what  materials  are  used  in  forming  a 

product  of  phantasy. 

4.  Are  the  same,  or  other,  materials  used  in  forming  a  pro- 

duct of  imagination. 

5.  State  the  distinction  between  phantasy  and  imagination? 

6.  Why  is  it  important  that  specific  training  be  given  to  the 

imagination. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.  Pages  89  to  i  lo* 

THE    TEACHER    IN   THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

A.  School-room  conditions  and  experiences  the  true  tests  of 

educational  theories. 

B.  The  elements  of  school-room  training. 

c.     The  necessity  that  the  teacher  be  familiar  with  the  recorded 
thought  and  experience  of  other  teachers. 

D.  Equal  necessity  that  general   culture  be  acquired   in  ad- 

vanced study  and  in  familiarity  with  good  literature. 

E.  Need  of  specific  preparation  for  each  day's  class-instruc- 
^  tion. 

F.  The   value   of  definiteness,  progression   and   selection   of 

essentials  in  class  work. 

g.     The  teacher's  self-control  and  the  considerate  treatment  ofi 
pupils  constituting  the  first  means  of  right  discipline. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  239  to  289. 

ROUSSEAU. 

1.  To  be  classed  with  the  thinkers,  not  with  the  doers  in  edu- 

cational work. 

2.  The  value  of  his  destructive  work. 

3.  His  three  kinds  of  education,  from  nature,  from  men,  from 

things. 
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4.  The  first  essential  in  the  work  of  education  is  to  under- 

stand the  mind  of  childhood. 

5.  Some  characteristics  of  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  child's 

mind. 

6.  Evil  of  over-directing  in  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

7.  Right  and  wrong  views  of  the  value  of  self-teaching. 

BASEDOW. 

1.  His  mode  of  thought  and  manner  of  life. 

2.  The  theory  outlined  in  his  Elementary  and  in  his  Book  of 

Method. 

3.  Interesting  devices  used  at  the  Philanthropinum. 

4.  The  training  of  the  senses  and  acquirement  of  knowledge 

through  the  senses  preeminent  both  in  Rousseau's  and 
in  Basedow's  theories. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  173  to  211. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  use  of  the  map  alone  in  the  pupil's  book  for  the  basis 

of  geography  work. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  different  subjects  may  be  connected 

with  each  other  in  teaching. 

3.  The  value  of  conversation-lessons  in  the  upper  primary 

and  grammar  grades  of  school. 

/\ .     The  prose  reproductions  of  narrative  and  descriptive  poems. 

5.  The  value  of  the  study  of  psychology  and  logic  by  normal 

school  pupils. 

6.  The  teaching  of  fractions  and  percentage  in  the  fourth  and 

fifth  years  of  school. 

VI.     Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education.     Pages  96  to  141. 

INTELLECTUAL    EDUCATION. 

1 .  Method  in  instruction  determined  by  three  elements  : 

A.  The  subject-matter. 

B.  The  pupil's  mental  state.  , 
c.     The  teacher's  work. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  act  of  instructing. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  act  of  learning. 

4.  Mode  and  manner  of  attaining  intellectual  education : 

A.  By  experience. 

B.  From  books. 

c.     Through  oral  exposition. 

5.  The  two  forms  of  oral  instruction  : 

A.  The  lecture  form. 

B.  The  catechetical  form. 
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6.  Elements  in  the  organization  of  schools : 

A.  The  class  of  school. 

B.  The  course  of  study. 
c.     The  progp^amme. 

D.*    The  supervision. 

7.  The  relations  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  to  the  schooL 
VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  183  to  224. 

HINTS   ON    COURSE    OF   STUDY    FOR   THE    FIFTH   YEAR. 

1 .  Very  careful  teaching  of  our  own  continent,  that  the  others. 

may  be  compared  with  it. 

2.  Careful  combination  of  oral  and  written  description  with 

all  molding  exercises. 

3.  Collect  with  the  aid  of  successive  classes  many  pictures- 

illustrative  of  geography  lessons. 

4.  Constantly  test  the  ability  of  pupils  to  see  geographical 

•  forms  without  the  presence  of  maps  either  molded  or 
drawn. 

5.  Teach  physical  structure  freely  before  political  divisions. 

6.  Associate  all  political  geography  with  the  history  lessons* 

The  Reading  Circle  did  not  have  its  origin,  nor  has  it  its  fullest 
d^Vielopment  as  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  teachers.  It  was  first 
in  time  and  is  first  in  extent,  an  organization  for  general  culture  outside 
the  schools  and  sustained  by  the  great  community  of  intelligent,  think- 
itig  people  among  whom  the  desire  for  self-improvement  is  so  prev- 
alent. The  first  organized  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  when  a  Society  to  Encourage  Home  Study  was- 
established  in  London.  Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  yet  upon  the 
same  general  line,  that  is,  the  line  of  popular  education  outside  the 
school-room,  is  the  great  University  Extension  movement  which  was- 
started  two  years  later,  the  dates  being  1870  for  the  Society  for  Home 
Study,  and  1872  for  the  University  Extension. 

In  1878-9  the  most  notable  Reading  Circle  in  the  world,  the  agency 
that  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  this  country  or  in  England  to* 
advance  popular  education  by  means  of  prescribed  reading  and  home 
study,  tlie  great  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  was  organ- 
ized. The  University  Extension  movement,  as  such,  was  much  later 
to  start  in  this  country,  its  first  definite  organization  being  made  in 
February,  1890,  by  Provost  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Even  yet  this  work  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  established,  though  prom- 
ising beginnings  have  been  made  by  the  American  society  at  Philadel- 
phia, that  has  grown  out  of  Provost  Pepper's  organization,  and  by  the 
greatUniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  by  several  inde- 
pendent organizations.  The  new  Chicago  University  will  undertake  a 
very  large  work  of  the  kind,  having  called  Secretary  Henderson  from 
the  Philadelphia  society  to  a  definite  chair  of  Extension  work. 
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FRANCE. 

Higher  Education.  —  Statistics  of  the  French  facultis  (universi- 
ties) recently  published,  show  a  continuance  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  The  enrollment  in  the  state  facultis  in  1892  was  22,268 
or  1 ,483  above  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  ^rxwztt  faculUs  1,022,  a. 
gain  of  91.  The  development  of  the  provincial  yac«//^j  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  Paris  has  697  more  students  than  in  1887,  the 
total  in  the  capital  is  no  longer,  as  at  that  date,  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Th^facultds  of  letters  and  sciences,  whose  attendance  five  years 
ago  was  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction^ 
have  doubled  their  enrollment  showing  4,675  students  in  1892  against 
2,393  in  1887.  The  distribution  of  students  among  thefacultds^  state 
and  private,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Protestant  theology,  state,  98 

Law,  7^926  public.  694  private. 

Medicine,  6,067  "  151  '* 

Pharmacy,  11984  "  16  " 

Medicine  and  pharmacy,  1,518 

Letters,  2,834  "  83  " 

Sciences,  1,841  ''  78  " 

The  number  of  foreign*  students  was  1*397,  ^^  whom  medicine 
attracted  more  than  half  (839) .  The  appropriation  called  for  in  the 
budget  of  1893  is  11,838,815  frs.  ($2,367,763),  this  is  an  increase  of 
$77,269  above  the  appropriation  for  1887.  The  opening  of  a  newyac- 
ulte  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Toulouse  accounts  for  $56,000  of 
this  increase  which  leaves  only  $21,269  ^^  ^^®  growth  in  expenditure. 
The  receipts  of  the  facultds  meanwhile  which  are  passed  over  to  the 
state  treasury  have  risen  from  4,709,780  frs.  to  51358,870  frs.  ($1,071,'- 
774).  Here  is  a  gain  of  $129,818  or  about  six  times  the  extra  sum 
required  from  the  public  treasury  for  current  expenditures. 

Scholastic  Provision  in  Paris.  —  In  addition  to  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  for  children  six  to  thirteen  years  maintained  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and  which  enroll  62  per  cent,  of  children  of  those  ages 
at  school,  the  city  maintains  a  great  variety  of  scholastic  institutions. 
Their  character  and  attendance  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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128  Maternal  schools,  21,802  children. 

7  Higher  primary  schools,  4,41 1  pupils. 

2  Drawing  schools,  258      " 

61  Evening  drawing  classes,  4*397      '* 

7  Professional  technical  schools,  990      " 

12  Apprenticeship  classes  of  the  syndical  chambers,         300      " 

195  Evening  classes,  9»i35      '' 

28  Commercial  classes,  2,242      ^^ 

Besides  the  following  the  Rollin  Colleges  which  costs  about  $200,- 
000  a  year  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  the  municipality  and  four- 
teen private  schools  are  subsidized.  In  addition  to  the  above  four 
private  lecturing  societies  give  weekly  lectures  to  about  25,000  per- 
sons. 

BELGIUM. 

The  University  of  Li^ge  has  just  celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  which  dales  from  Sept.  25,  181 7.  Its  history  covers 
therefore  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Union  of  Holland  and  Belgi- 
um in  addition  to  that  of  Belgium's  existence  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  university  has  been  a  centre  of  patriotism,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  students  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional union.  In  1865  they  carried  against  the  academic  authorities 
the  project  of  a  congress  of  students.  The  assembly  became  the 
scene  of  great  excitement  owing  to  the  socialistic  utterances  of  the 
French  students.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  provisional  government 
in  1830,  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  deprived  Li^ge 
of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The  severity  of  the  blow  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  a  private  faculty  was  immediately  organized,  to  which 
the  government  accorded  recognition  in  the  boards  (juries)  constituted 
for  degree  examinations.  The  university  has  since  recovered  the  lost 
faculty.  The  first  rector  of  Lidge  was  M.  Sauveur,  distinguished  for 
his  researches  in  medical  science,  and  associated  as  a  student  in  Paris, 
and  subsequently  as  a  teacher  in  the  colleges  of  the  Oratoriens,  with 
the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  of  that  eventful  period.  The  present 
rector,  M.  Galopin  of  the  law  faculty,  is  celebrated  for  his  learning, 
his  legal  acumen,  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers.  The  roll  of  pro- 
fessors includes  many  distinguished  names.  Among  those  of  recent 
date  are  found  the  geologist,  Andr^  Dumont,  the  literateur,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  the  publicist,  de  Laveleye.  The  present  number  of  stu- 
dents is  1,300  of  wnom  200  are  foreigners.  The  festivities  of  the  cele- 
bration began  November  19th  and  continued  several  days. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Germany,  —  The  official  tabu- 
lation of  students  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  is  pub- 
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lished  for  the  school  year  1890-91.  The  total  attendance  of  students 
in  the  winter  session  was  1 29,539 ;  the  number  of  directors  and  teach- 
ers, 8,514.  The  detailed  statistics  presented  in  seven  groups  following 
the  classification  of  the  schools  are  as  follows :  — 


DIRBCTOR8   AND  TBACHBRS. 

STUDENTS. 

Gymnasia, 

4*789 

72,242 

Progymnasia, 

410 

4.748 

Real  gymnasia, 

>»543 

23 '95 1 

Real  progymnasia. 

638 

8,393 

Real  schools  (highei^. 

223 

3.831 

Real  schools, 

372 

6.568 

Higher  burgher  schools 

539 

9,806 

The  report  of  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools,  shows  a  total  of  800  presenting  themselves  in 
1 89 1  as  against  889  the  previous  year.  Of  these  269  secured  the  full 
diploma,  i.  e.,  190  in  language  and  history,  forty-five  in  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  and  thirty-four  in  Hebrew  and  religion. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Movements  affecting'  Technical  Training  in  Great  Britain,  — 
Among  the  most  important  movements  of  the  day  are  those  relating  to 
manual  and  technical  training  in  Great  Britain.  Successive  educational 
commissions  have  emphasized  the  need  of  fuller  provision  in  these 
respects  and  have  warned  the  government  that  without  them  England 
must  lose  supremacy  in  manufactures  and  be  beaten  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  present  activity  is  the  outcome  of  these  representa- 
tions. 

The  recent  acts  making  provision  for  these  interests  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  Education,  i.  e..  Technical  Instruction 
Acts.  (Scotland)  1887,  (England)  1889  and  1891,  and  the  Act  of 
1890  (Customs  and  Excise  Act)  by  which  surplus  funds  from  the  duties 
on  beer  and  spirits  are  turned  over  to  the  county  councils  with  permis- 
sion to  apply  the  same  to  technical  instruction. 

A  new  technical  bill  for  Scotland  has  just  been  passed  which  reme- 
dies many  defects  of  the  first  bill.  From  recent  gfHcial  statistics  it  ap- 
pears that,  eleven  counties  out  of  thirty-three  in  Scotland  have  applied 
the  whole  of  their  share  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  amounting  to  $44,882  to 
technical  instruction,  and  two  other  counties  about  a  third  of  their  share 
or  $616  to  the  same  purpose.  Of  173  burghs  fi\Q  have  applied  their 
whole  share  and  seven  a  portion  to  technical  instruction,  the  amount  so 
disposed  being  $23,686. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  councils  of  ninety  county  boroughs 
have  also  appropriated  the  whole  proceeds,  and  twenty-nine  councils 
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part  thereof  to  the  same  purpose.  The  amount  so  applied  by 
these  councils  in  1891  was  $2,282,848.  Since  the  report  was  issued 
the  London  County  Council,  which  it  was  feared  would  devote  the 
fund  wholly  to  the  relief  of  local  taxes,  has  decided  to  apply  a  portion 
to  technical  instruction,  and  has  allowed  $150,000  for  preliminary  work 
in  this  direction.  So  far  as  reported  only  two  local  authorities  in  Ire- 
land have  taken  action  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  i.  e.,  the 
town  councils  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  As  one  result  of  the  pro- 
vision here  outlined  an  association  has  been  formed  for  developing  lace- 
making  in  Northamptonshire,  Buckinghlmshire  and  Bedfordshire. 
This  action  has  renewed  interest  in  the  lace-making  industry  of  Ire- 
land. No  subject  pertaining  to  manufactures  excites  more  attention 
than  applied  chemistry.  Committees  of  experts  have  been  sent  to 
Germany  and  Switzerland  to  report  upon  features  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  instruction  which  might  profitably  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. 

The  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  1892  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  university  laboratory,  Strassburg,  and  the  labora- 
tories of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Aachen  and  Zurich. 

While  measures  are  in  progress  for  developing  technical  instruction 
of  a  high  grade  the  elementary  schools  have  not  been  overlooked. 
Drawing  was  made  compulsory  for  boys  in  1891,  and  under  this  stimu- 
lus the  number  of  schools  examined  in  the  subject  rose  from  6,210  in 
that  year  to  18,693  the  present  year.  The  government  also  announced 
in  1891  that  grants  would  be  allowed  for  manual  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  same  year  sixty-three  schools  fulfilled  the 
requirements  in  that  respect  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the 
branch  being  2,568.  The  work  is  increasing  especially  in  the  manu- 
facturing centres. 

I^rce  Education  in  England,  —  Those  familiar  with  the  law  of 
1891  providing  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  in  English  elementary 
schools  will  recall  that  the  fifth  section  provided  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  parents  might  demand  free  education  for  their  children 
in  districts  where  it  was  not  granted.  The  time  having  expired  com- 
plaints of  the  evasion  of  the  clause  are  pouring  into  the  department. 
The  burden  of  the  complaint  is  that  the  stigma  of  poverty  is  put  upon 
parents  who  make  the  demand.  This  is  done  by  requiring  them  to 
make  declaration  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  fees.  In  Liverpool 
intense  excitement  has  been  created  by  reason  of  the  school  board  pur- 
suing such  a  policy.  Protest  proving  futile,  an  immense  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  action 
of  the  board.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Liverpool 
United  Trades  Council  representing  47,000  workers.     Finally  a  depu- 
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tation  proceeded  to  London  and  laid  the  case  before  Mr.  Acland,  virtual 
chief  of  the  education  department.  Mr.  Acland  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  local  authorities  would  be  persuaded  to  carry  out  the  law  in  its 
spirit  and  intent  which  is  to  secure  free  elementary  education  for  all 
children,  but  declared  that  in  every  case  the  government  would  insist 
upon  this  policy  without  any  unpleasant  discriminations  affecting  either 
parents  or  children. 

MISCBLLANBOUS   NOTBS. 

Measures  mffecting  Superior  lusiructiou  in  France.  —  The  num- 
ber of  students  inscribed  in  the  French  state  facult^s  (corresponding 
to  universities  of  other  countries)  Jan.  15,  1891,  was  20,785,  of  which, 
9,215  were  in  the  Paris  facult^s.  At  the  same  time' there  were  in  the 
private  facult^s  931  students,  or  a  total  of  21,716  university  students, 
equivalent  to  one  for  every  1,760  inhabitants.  The  enrollment  in  the 
Paris  facult^s  the  present  session  has  increased  10,174  students.  Of 
these  the  United  States  furnished  170,  the  majority  (149)  being  in 
medicine.  The  women  students  numbered  252.  The  majority  of  these 
were  foreigners  (Russia  furnished  115),  and  a  little  more  than  half  the 
number  were  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Three  Russian  women 
obtained  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  one,  Mile.  Meilhak,  with 
honorable  mention  for  her  thesis.  In  the  faculty  of  letters,  a  young 
Greek,  Mile.  Callisperi  passed  a  brilliant  examination  for  the  degree  of 
licencie. 

The  annual  report  of  the  "  Association  of  Students"  shows  a  flour- 
ishing condition  of  the  society.  The  number  of  new  active  members 
admitted  in  1891  was  720,  giving  a  total  of  4,700.  The  income  of  the 
society  reached  a  total  of  $8,839.  ^^^  library  was  considerably 
increased  during  the  year,  and  the  measures  for  securing  a  permanent 
building  advanced. 

The  facult^s  of  Lyon  are  rapidly  assuming  organic  character,  and 
are  now  generally  known  as  the  University  of  Lyon.  The  first  stone 
•of  the  new  physiological  laboratory  of  the  university  was  laid  in  Sep- 
tember, and  quite  recently  the  first  stone  of  the  Institute  of  Maritime 
Biology  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremony. 

Scholarships  for  Primary  Schools.  —  At  the  recent  examination 
for  scholarships  tenable  in  the  national  technical  schools  and  the 
superior  primary  schools  of  France,  3,593  candidates  (2,353  ^^ys?  and 
1,240  girls)  presented  themselves.  Of  these  1,670  were  admitted  to 
the  examination.  The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  was,  for 
boys,  607  ;  for  girls,  431. 

The  Paris  council  allowed  last  year,  $76,790  for  the  service  of 
manual  training  in  its  public  schools. 
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CHANGES  IN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL   COURSES. 

ft 

Recommended  by   College   Officers. 

AT  the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Officers  of  Col- 
leges in  New  England  held  at  Williams  College,Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Nov.  3d  to  5th,  1892,  it  was  voted  that  the  following  memo- 
randum be  furnished  to  all  educational  journals  for  publication,  but 
with  the  declaration  that  this  action  of  the  Association  does  not  com- 
mit  any  college  faculty  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  memoran- 
dum. Memorandum  :  The  Association  of  Officers  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  impressed  with  the  real  unity  of  interest  and  the  need  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  help  throughout  the  different  grades  of  public 
education,  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  changes, 
which,  without  insisting  upon  details,  it  recommends  for  gradual  adop- 
tion in  the  programme  of  New  England  grammar  schools.  Art.  i. 
The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the  earlier  years  of 
the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books.  2.  The  introduction 
of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  programme  as  a  sub- 
stantial subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or  laboratory  meth- 
ods, and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 3.  The  introduction  of  elementary  algebra  at  an  age  not  later 
than  twelve  years.  4.  The  introduction  of  elementary  plane  geometry 
at  an  age  not  later  than  thirteen  years.  5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to 
study  French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages  from 
and  after  the  age  of  ten  years.  6.  The  increase  of  attention  in  all 
class-room  exercises  in  every  study  to  the  correct  and  facile  use  of  the 
English  language. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme  for  these  new  subjects  the 
Association  recommends  that  the  time  allotted  to  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent  may  be 
necessary. 

The  Association  makes  these  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  school  system  as  a  whole ;  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to 
be  continued  beyond  the  grammar  school. 

Richard  A.  Rice,   Secretarym 
Williams  College. 
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To  aooommodate  readers  who  may  wisb  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  sendr 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columDS. 

Lee  &  Shepard  publish  a  delicately  beautiful  calendar  called  *^All  Around 
THE  Year,  1893»"  with  entirely  new  designs  in  color?,  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter. 
A  dainty  love  tale  is  carried  out  in  the  verses  and  pictures  on  the  twelve  gilt- 
edged  cards,  ending,  as  the  year  dies,  with  "Good-bye,  nay  Lover,  Good-bye." 
Price,  boxed,  50c. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  frona  the  American  Book  Company,  of  four  vol- 
umes in  the  series  of  English  Classics  for  Schools,  viz : — IvANHOE,by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott;  Ten  Selections  from  the  Sketchbook,  by  Washington  Irving; 
The  Tragedy  of  Julius  C^sar,  by  William  Shakespeare;  The  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverlet  Papers,  from  The  Spectator.  These  books  are  attractively 
printed  and  bound  and  contain  notes  and  introductions  calculated  to  aid  the 
student  in  acquiring  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  authors  and  their  writings  a» 
well  as  of  the  life  and  times  of  which  they  treat. 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Eaton,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Cutler  School,  New 
York,  has  gathered  the  entrance  examination  papers  in  English,  of  the  leading 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  published  them  under  the  title  of  College 
Requirements  in  English  Entrance  Examinations.  The  book  will  be  use- 
ful to  all  students  in  preparatory  schools.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price  90 
cents. 

In  1870  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Goodwin  published  his  first  Greek  Grammar  consisting 
of  235  pages,  this  work  was  revised  in  1879  and  is  now  further  revised  and  en- 
larged and  published  in  a  volume  of  487  pages  under  the  title  of  A  Greek 
Grammar,  by  Wm.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University. 
In  this  new  book  the  chiof  increase  in  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  department  of 
syntax,  although  additions  and  emendations  have  been  made  in  every  section 
of  the  book.  As  it  stands  to-day,  it  is  without  a  peer  as  a  Greek  Grammar;  it 
is  a  monument  of  the  widest  learning,  most  elaborate  study  and  research,  most 
intelligent  and  logical  arrangement;  it  leaves  the  student  and  teacher  no 
ground  for  regret  over  omissions;  it  furnishes  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  high- 
est grade  classical  scholar  all  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  Professor  Goodwin's 
book,  an  American  product,  and  is  not  a  reconstructed  German  treatise,  or  a 
compilation  of  a  score  of  other  grammars.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 

In  The  Place  of  The  Story  in  Early  Education,  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse, 
who  is  a  lover  and  student  of  children,  has  given  several  essays  in  which  the 
place,  power  and  educative  influence  of  the  story  in  the  early  education  of 
children  are  philosophically  set  forth  and  charmingly  told  and  illustrated. 
Miss  Wiltse  believes  that  there  is  no  bad  habit,  no  wrong  tendency  or  weak 
point  that  may  not  be  attacked  or  propped  by  a  right  use  of  the  story ;  dp  faqt 
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in  nature  or  principle  of  right  which  may  not  be  treated  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
2She  demonstrates  her  belief  in  her  essays  and  relates  some  pretty  stories  and 
tells  of  their  influence  on  those  to  whom  the  stories  were  related.  In  other  es- 
says in  the  book  Miss  Wiltse  shows  how  deep  is  her  philosophy  and  how  ex- 
tensive her  study  and  research.  A  most  valuable  essay  is  the  one  treating  of 
sound-blindness,  in  which  she  describes  her  experiments  on  this  subject.  Pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy  and  kindergartens  will  tiiid  in  this  little  book  much  that 
is  new  and  stimulating  and  every  teacher  will  be  helped  by  a  perusal  of  the  es- 
says.   Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  60  oenfea. 

Supt.  L.  C.  Foster,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Supt.  Sherman  Wlltfsms,  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  compiled  a  book  containing  Selections  for  Memorizinq; 
the  selections  being  arranged  for  primary,  intermediate  and  high  school  grades. 
Every  selection  in  the  volume  is  worth  learning  and  repeating — unfortunately 
this  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  books  containing  pieces  to  speak.  The 
authors  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  their  work,  which  is  plainly  with  them  a 
labor  of  love,  and  every  teacher  will  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  compilation. 
In  purpose,  arrangement  and  design  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
its  use  in  schools  should  be  extensive.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  60  cents. 

To  make  for  teachers,  on  a  special  topic,  a  book  which  shall  be  immediately 
helpful,  replete  with  Information,  suggestive  with  practical  methods,  and  fail 
of  common  sense  directions  on  every  page,  is  a  task  that  few  teachers  or  lK)ok- 
makers  dare  attempt,  yet  in  A  Pathfinder  in  American  History,  we  have 
Just  such  a  book.  It  is  prepared  by  two  well-known  and  successful  teachers, 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gardy,  Principal  of  North  School,  Hartford,  and  Mr.  W.  I. 
Twltchwell,  Principal  of  Arsenal  School,  Hartford.  The  book  is  designed  by 
the  authors  to  be  a  guide  and  help  to  the  scholar,  teacher  and  general  reader  of 
history,  and  to  this  purpose  they  have  given  their  best  thought.  They  tell 
how  history  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  schools;  how  to  use  books,  pio- 
tures,  maps;  how  to  study  and  recite  by  outlines;  how  and  where  to  find  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  treated  in  the  text-books,  etc.,  etc.  References  are 
given  to  the  pages  of  books,  not  to  the  books  themselves.  Everything  that  tlM 
teacher  needs  for  teaching  history  is  here  given  or  pointed  out.  It  is  unquea* 
tionably  the  bent  teacher's  handbook  on  American  history  that  has  appeared. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price  60  cents. 

''The  rights  of  the  child,  Madame?"'  ''Yes,  the  rights  of  the  child."  "Is  it  of 
the  American  child,  Madame?"  "Yes,  of  the  American  Child."  "Mon  Dieal 
he  has  them !"  Mrs.  Wiggin  believes  in  the  rights  of  children,  but  first  of  all 
she  believes  in  and  devotedly  loves  children.  Her  famous  stories  of  child  lile« 
that  have  brought  glad  tears  to  thousands  of  eyes,  have  shown  that  her  power 
to  interest  the  inner  life  of  children  is  wonderful  and  that  she  has  learned  to 
play  on  all  the  strings  that  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  In 
Children's  Rights  and  Other  Essays,  Mrs.  Wiggin  has  demonstrated  her 
power  to  grasp  the  subtle  meaning  underlying  the  life  of  children,  and  in  a 
philosophic  manner  the  writes  of  the  life  we  ail  have  lived  and  all  now  love. 
The  eMay  that  gives  the  title  te  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  keen,  inci6iv«, 
witty  and  philosophic  of  the  ten  essays  that  make  up  the  book.  The  other  es- 
sayv  treat  ef  children's  play,  playthings,  books,  stories,  etc.  Boston :  Ho«gb- 
tOD  MIfllin  A  Co.    Trice  #1.00. 
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In  Arctic  Seas  Ib  a  thick  book  detailing  the  life,  experieoces,  adventures 
and  discoveries  of  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  party  in  the  frozen  North.  The 
Arctic  regions  hold  a  wondrous  fascination  for  active,  intelligent,  ambitious 
minds.  The  record  of  the  sufferings  and  achievements  of  the  explorers,  Kane. 
Hayes,  De  Long  and  Greeley,  have  profoundly  interested  their  countrymen. 
In  the  beautiful  volume  before  us  with  its  524  large  page.^,  is  given  a  full  and 
most  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  party  includ- 
ing his  brave  young  wife,  and  the  voyage  in  the  **Kite'*  to  McCormiek  Bay  in 
North  Greenland;  the  building  of  Red  Cliff  House,  their  winter  quarters;  their 
expeditions  after  reindeer,  seal,  walrus  and  bear;  their  pleasant  relations  with 
the  natives,  their  winter  life  and  Lieutenant  Peary's  wonderful  1300  miles 
Journey  over  the  inland  ice-cap  ol  Greenland.  The  botanist  of  the  Relief  Ex- 
pedition tells  of  the  second  voyage  of  the  ^^Kite,''  the  Anding  of  his  wife  and 
some  of  the  party  in  camp  at  McCormiek  Bay,  then  the  meeting  with  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  on  the  inland  ice  and  the  triumphant  return.  The  explorers  brought 
back  seven  tons  of  material ;  anthropological,  zoological,  botanical  and  geo- 
logical. The  book  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  the  introduction  to  tlie  last 
page,  and  makes  us  feel  that  the  problem  of  the  North  Pole  will  soon  be 
solved.  The  publisher,  (  Rufus  C.  Hartranft,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  has  spared 
no  expense  for  paper,  illustrations  and  press  work  befitting  this  noble  theme. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  which  any  publisher  might  be  proud.  The  same  house 
will  soon  issue  ^*The  Confessions  of  a  Convict,''  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 

We  have  received  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  and 
is  of  special  interest,  by  reason  of  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  school  affairs. 
Doctor  Young  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  all  things  relating  to  school 
matters  and  writes  a  report  which  will  be  long  used  as  an  authority  and 
reference  work.  Every  teacher  and  school  officer  should  possess  a  copy  of 
this  report.    Augusta :  Published  by  the  state. 

Leaves  and  Flowers  or  Plant  Studies  for  Young  Readers,  by  Mary  A. 
Spear,  is  a  little  reading  book  of  discriptive  botany  told  In  easy  sentences  and 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  two  or  three 
years.  The  author  aims  to  lead  children  to  observe  and  study  the  common 
leaves  and  flowers  and  she  has  made  as  elementary  a  treatise  on  botany  as  it 
seems  possible  to  write.  If  children  can  understand  what  is  told  them  in  this 
little  book  they  will  start  in  life  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  botaay. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  30  cents. 

Mr.  Anson  M.  K.  Cross,  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
and  in  the  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston*  has 
prepared  for  the  use  of  art  students  and  teachers  a  text-book  on  Freb-Hami> 
Drawing,  Light  and  Shade,  and  Free-Hand  Perspective.  Mr.  Cross  has  some 
excellent  ideas  regarding  the  theory  and  practice  of  drawing  and  he  states 
these  clearly  and  definitely.  One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  his  book  is 
that  treating  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Cross  gives  explicit  in- 
structions in  outline  drawing,  perspective,  model  and  all  free-hand  drawing, 
illustrating  his  directions  with  thirty-two  full  page  plates.  The  text-book  is 
rather  a  treatise  on  drawing  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  as  such  ft  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  sensible  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  teacher  of  drawing 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book.  Boston :  Published  by  the  author,  Nor« 
mal  Art  School. 
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Volume  21  of  the  iDternatioual  Education  Series  is  The  Moral  Instruction 
OF  Children,  by  Felix  Adler,  and  consists  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
in  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1891.  Doctor  Adler 
discusses  the  importance  of  giving  unsectarian  moral  instruction  to  children  io 
public  schools  and  believes  that  there  is  a  body  of  moral  truth  upon  which 
all  good  men  of  whatever  sect  or  opinion  are  agreed,  and  further  believes 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  schools  to  deliver  to  their  pupils  this  com- 
mon fund  of  moral  truth.  In  the  introductory  lectures  Dr.  Adler  points  out 
the  opportunities  for  moral  teaching  in  the  daily  school,  makes  a  classification 
6f  duties  and  shows  what  is  the  moral  outfit  of  children  on  entering  schools. 
Of  the  remaining  twelve  lectures  five  are  devoted  to  the  primary  course,  seven 
to  the  grammar  course.  The  information  given  is  practical  and  pertinent  and 
teachers  will  find  in  every  lecture  much  that  will  be  immediately  helpful  and 
suggestive.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  text-book  on  ethics,  but  it  will  abundantly  help 
teachers  in  every  grade  of  school  to  give  instruction  in  ethics  and  give  it  with- 
out ofiense  to  any  sect.  The  book  is  a  timely  one  and  will  receive  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  moral  training  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

That  bright,  witty,  charming  play,  La  Cioale  has  been  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Van  Daell.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Haverford  College,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  of  1890-'91  in  England,  during  which  time  abundant  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  him  for  visiting  schools  of  various  sorts,  for  collecting  lit- 
erature, and  for  conversing  with  school  and  university  men  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  given  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  English  Education,  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School. 
Doctor  Sharpless  gives  a  history  of  State  education  to  1870,  reports  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  public  elementary  school  system,  gives  information 
regarding  the  training  of  teachers,  describes  the  great  ^^publio  schools,"  and 
furnishes  detailed  information  on  the  state  of  scientific  and  technical  education. 
The  author  takes  his  readers  into  the  schools,  and  we  see  them  as  with  our  own 
eyes.  The  volume  is  an  intensely  interesting  one  and  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education.  It  Is  number  twenty-two  of  the  International 
Education  Series.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  Stories  for  Children,  the  author,  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  aims  to  give  les- 
sons in  morals  for  young  children.  Every  story  contains  a  lesson  in  morals 
and  illustrates  a  subject  about  which  the  author  has  given  facts  and  informa- 
tion. While^the  stories  are  largely  made  to  order  they  are  very  simple  and  di- 
rect and  every  one  is  interesting.  The  book  can  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  schools  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  grades,  and  as  a  story 
book  for  use  at  home  where  it  will  always  be  a  popular  book.  We  are  glad  to 
say  a  good  word  for  this  book,  its  purpose  is  so  definite,  its  stories  are  so  frank 
and  clear,  and  it  is  so  entirely  free  from  all  cant  and  glittering  nonsense.  Bos- 
ton :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.    Price  40c. 

The  Grammar  of  Wood-Work  is  a  graduated  system  of  manual  training 
for  elementary,  secondary  and  technical  schools,  designed  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Whitechapel  Craft  School,  by  Walter  E.  Degerdon.    Twenty  full  page  draw- 
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Ings  are  i^lven  with  explicit  iDStructions  for  makini;  in  wood  the  object  drawn. 
Mr.  Degerdon  is  not  a  believer  in  Sloyd,but  his  system  has  the  merit  of  novelty 
and  appears  to  be  sclentidcally  correct.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price  6(> 
cents. 

In  the  American  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  author,  Prof.  M.  A.  Bailey^ 
has  endeavored  to  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  a  text-book  which  shall  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  problems  are  Judiciously  selected 
and  arranged.  There  are  no  puzzles  and  no  fixed  methodi)  insisted  upon  for 
solution,  and  there  is  a  gradual  development  of  every  subject  on  the  inductive 
plan.  The  book  ought  to  be  popular.  American  Book  Company.  Price  35* 
cents. 

The  ordinary  German  Grammar  is  much  too  difficult  for  beginners  and  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  slow  because  too  much  attention  and  time  are  given  to  sub- 
jects which  should  occupy  the  mind  of  the  learner  only  alter  a  year's  study  in 
the  language.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  the  beginner  face  to  face  with  the  lan- 
guage as  soon  as  possible  and  a  text-book  which  will  do  this  is  mudh  to  be 
commended.  Prof.  Charles  Harrfs,  of  Oberlin  College,  has  prepared  a  book 
under  the  title  of  German  Lessons  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  the  student 
in  one  year's  study  a  good  working  knowledge  of  German,  so  that  when  the 
grammar  is  taken  in  hand  there  will  be  some  substantial  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  The  student  of  this  book  begins  at  once  with  usingUhe  words  of 
German  in  sentences,  studying  their  forms  and  learning  such  rules  of  syntax 
as  the  simple  sentences  employ.  The  book  is  intelligently  constructed,  the 
vocabulary  sensibly  selected  and  the  progress  of  the  Student  made  sure  and 
satisfactory.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  05o. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  is  a  volume  containing  selections  from  the  writings  of  Ascham, 
Moliere,  Fuller,  RDSseau,  Shenstone,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Pestalozzi,  Page,  Mit- 
ford,  Bronte,  Hughes,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Irving,  George  Eliot,  Eggleston, 
Thompson  and  others.  On  the  scenic  stage  and  with  some  writers  it  hiS  been 
and  is  the  fashion  to  hold  up  the  schoolmaster  to  ridicule,  to  make  a  caricature 
of  him  and  his  methods,  and  to  use  him  for  the  jester  or  stupid  fellow  of  the 
play  or  novel.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  app.irent.  Next  to  the  parent  no 
one  wields  a  stronger  influence  over  the  young  than  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
place  in  literature  should  be  properly  recognized,  his  merits  disclosed  and  his 
worth  and  influence  made  as  much  of  as  of  the  parent  or  hero  of  a  play.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  that  led  the  compiler  of  this  volume  to  cull  from  the  lit- 
erature of  modern  times  the  portrayals  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pictures 
of  him  give  him  a  reality,  a  force,  a  strength,  which,  standing  freely  removed 
from  the  incidents  of  the  play  or  novel,  make  him  appear  somewhat  as  lie  real- 
ly is  and  has  been.  The  selections  make  not  only  fascinating  reading  but  to 
the  teacher  instructive  and  protltable  study.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  the 
some-time  schoolmaster,  has  written  for  the  volume  a  most  appreciative  and 
charming  introduction.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  every  schoolm  vs- 
ter  should  own.  It  will  bring  to  him  in  his  reading  of  it  broader  views  of  his 
calling  in  its  relation  to  life.  Xew  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price^ 
(ri.40. 
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It  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  proofs  Just  taken  that  the  New  Pocket 
Map  of  Massachusetts  now  being  issued  is  to  be  a  very  handsome  as  well 
as  accurate  work.  All  the  towns,  post  offices,  railroads  and  other  post  routes, 
are  accurately  and  prominently  given.  The  map  is  printed  on  bond  paper  and 
colored  by  counties.  The  covers  are  substantial,  and  there  will  be  the  moBt 
complete  index  of  all  towns,  hills,  ponds,  streams,  railroad  stations,  etc.,  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  any  state.  After  each  name  will  be  given  the  town  or 
county  in  which  It  is  located.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  names  in  the 
index,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted.  There  is  also  a  map  of 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  District,  which  gives  all  the  Streets,  etc.,  covering 
«ome  twenty  miles  each  way,  and  a  small  map  of  the  business  section  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  very  plain  and  accurate.  These  sub-plans  are  printed  in  the 
corners  of  the  large  one.  This  map  and  index  is  one  of  the  series  of  maps 
published  by  Geo.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  160  Tremont  street,  Boston,  and  sold  for 
only  25  cents. 

Nelson  Sizer  has  prepared  a  little  work  entitled  Character  Reading  from 
Photo(}rafhs  which  conveys  information  on  a  subject  which  most  people  pro- 
fess to  know  about  and  often  exhibit  their  po8ses!«ion  or  lack  of  knowledge. 
Explicit  directions  are  given  by  which  one  Is  enabled  to  tell  whether  the  photo- 
graph one  is  studying  Is  the  picture  of  a  wise  or  stupid  person.  By  a  little 
study  of  this  pamphlet  one  will  be  secure  from  those  dreadful  contretemps  so 
often  experlAced  when  called  upon  to  pa^^s  judgment  on  the  photograph  of  a 
person  unknown  to  the  critic.  Fowler  &  Wells,  (N.  Y.)  are  the  publishers, 
and  the  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  ten  cents. 

Mr.  John  C.  Stallcup,  the  author  and  publisher,  of  Matter,  The  Laws 
AND  Life  Thereof,  (Tacoma,  Washington),  states  that  the  pamphlet  of  fifty 
pages  is  limited  to  two  hundred  copies.  The  autlior  combats  vigorously  near- 
ly all  of  the  accepted  theories  of  geologists  and  advances  hU  own  with  charm- 
ing confidence.  He  is  a  true  agnostic,  believes  in  sun  generation  of  all  life, 
is  sure  there  is  no  hereafter  and  thanks  God  there  is  no  God. 

The  Little  Blue  Book  Co.,  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  sends  out  its  first  publica- 
tion under  the  title  of  The  Supreme  Passions  of  Man,  by  Paul  Paquin,  M.D. 
The  author  touches  on  science,  religion,  morality,  medicine,  etc.,  and  endeav- 
ors to  point  out  the  laws  of  nature  under  which  passions  arise  and  by  which 
they  may  by  ruled.  He  speaks  plainly  of  certain  matters  and  offers  reason- 
able solutions  for  many  vexed  questions  that  now  trouble  sociologists. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  unfamiliarity  with  the  gems  of  American  poetry  when 
they  are  furnished,  in  attractive  binding  and  with  numerous  and  excellent 
illustrations,  ^^  at  about  the  cost  of  a  dish  of  ice  cream.'*  Such  is  the  case  with 
a  new  edition  of  Longfellow's  **  Evangeline,*'  which  is  just  issued  by  John 
B.  Alden,  57  Rose  street.  New  York  City,  at  19  cents,  6  cents  additional  for 
postage.    It  is  a  surprisingly  attractive  volume  for  the  money. 

The  Complete  Music  Reader,  for  high  and  normal  schools,  academies  and 
seminaries,  by  Chas.  E.  Whiting,  formerly  teacher  of  music  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  is  what  its  name  implies.  The  first  forty-eight  pages  are  de- 
voted to  musical  notation.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  exercises  and  solfeggios 
for  practice  in  connection  with  the  rudimentary  department,  and  a  good  and 
original  selection  of  three  and  four-part  songs,  and  anthems  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty.   A  complete  elementary  course  in  music  is  thus  furnished  in  compact 
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•bape,  especially  adapted  to  high  school  papUa  who  have  oot  had  maaical  ad- 
vantages Iq  their  grammar  school  course.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    85c. 

*  It  is  often  said,  and  perhap3  with  truth,  that  oratory  is  becoming  one  of  the 
lost  arts,  that  our  public  men  are  merely  talkers,  and  that  our  schools  neglect 
to  teach  the  principles  of  oratory.  Students  are  taught  to  express  their 
thoughts  io  the  most  correct  and  elegant  language,  while  but  little  attention  Is 
given  to  the  development  of  the  power  to  persuade  by  speech.  That  this  power 
should  be  developed  and  that  students  should  be  trained  in  the  principles  of 
oratory  are  facts  patent  to  all,  but  while  recognlied  are  not  made  operative  by 
practical  work  in  schools  and  colleges.  Mr.  John  Goss  has,  with  commend* 
able  pains  and  fair  appreciation  of  the  art  he  admires,  put  forth  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  oratory  under  the  title  of  Forensic  Eloquence 
(S.  Carron  Co.,  San  Francisco.)  His  book  is  designed  as  a  manual  for  teach, 
ers,  students  and  public  speakers,  and  for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
He  has  selected  speeches  from  the  greatest  orators  and  has  discussed  these  In  all 
their  points  and  bearings.  Every  speech  he  examines  and  finds  that  it  has  a 
proper  opening,  a  clear  statement  of  propositions  to  be  discussed,  and  closes 
with  a  well-worded  peroration.  Every  student,  every  public  speaker  should 
study  Mr.  Qoss*  book.    It  brings  assistance  where  most  noeded. 

Dr.  John  A.  MacCabe,  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  Canada,  has 
prepared  a  little  book  under  the  title  of  Hints  for  Lanouaqe  Lessons  and 
Plans  for  Grammar  Lessons  (Ginn  &  Co.)  In  which  are  given  outlines  for 
developing  the  study  of  the  general  grammar  of  our  language.  The  first  part  is 
a  simple  language  book  and  gives  valuable  suggestions  for  teaching  pupils  to 
use  correct  language  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  The  second  part 
takes  up  every  part  of  speech  and  gives  suggestions  for  teaching  each.  It  is 
a  valuable  little  book  for  all  teachers  to  have. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  by  Professors  Goodwin 
and  White,  of  Harvard  University,  is  an  old  friend  in  an  old,  familiar  dress. 
It  is  a  new  edition  differing  from  former  editions  only  in  being  adapted  to  the 
revised  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  in  a  few  changes  in  the  notes.  It  is  a 
book  that  has  an  established  place  in  schools  whose  curricula  include  Greek. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  A.  J.  George  has  made  a  study  of  Wordsworth  and  has  written  several 
volumes  concerning  this  master  poet.  His  latent  work  U  Words  worth^s  Pre- 
faces AND  Essays  on  Poetry  with  Letter  to  Lady  Beaumont.  It  is  edited 
with  an  appreciative  and  carefully  written  introduction  and  satisfactory  notes. 
The  prefaces  will  repay  study  by  the  lover  of  literature  and  in  classes  in  Eng- 
lish literature  they  will  be  found  to  afford  excellent  means  for  studying  the 
prose  style  of  this  poet.    Price,  55  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston),  ai*e  issuing  a  set  of  arithmetics,  under  the  title 
of  The  Pupils'  Series  of  Arithmetics.  The  first  to  be  issued  is  The  Primary 
Book  which  embraces  problems  in  the  four  fundamental  operations.  The  whole 
book  is  devoted  to  practical  work,  theory  being  taught  by  a  system  of  lessons 
in  oral  work  and  oral  drills.  The  authors  of  the  series  are  W.  S.  Sutton,  Super- 
intendent School?,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  W.  H.  Kimbrough,  Principal  of  Oak 
Grove  School,  Dallas,  Tex.    Price,  25  cents. 
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Every  book-lover  knows  somethiDg  of  Herodotus,  the  '*  Father  of  History," 
but  few  readers  expect  to  own  Herodotus*8  complete  works  or  woald  even  care 
to  read  them  entire.  John  B.  Alden  (Xew  York)  republishes  George  C. 
Swayne's  little  work  on  Herodotus,  giving;  the  gist  of  the  great  history  in  167 
pages.  It  is  a  handy,  satisfactory  book  to  own  and  its  low  price,  10  cents, 
will  commend  it  to  many  readers.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  and  printed  on  good 
paper  with  clear  type. 

We  have  received  Miss  A.  C.  KimbalPs  little  work  entitled  Exercises  imp 
French  Composition.  The  exercises  are  based  on  La  Belle-Nlvernaise  and 
are  designed  for  pupils  in  their  third  and  fourth  year's  study  of  French,  Bos- 
ton :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  12  cents. 

German  and  English  Sounds,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Director  of  Modern 
Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  contains  a  detailed  study 
of  these  two  individual  dialects.  At  the  back  of  the  book  are  drawings  repre- 
senting the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  during  the  formation  of  nearly  all  the 
German  and  English  vowels.  The  fact  that  deaf-mutes  have  been  and  are 
being  successfully  taught  to  distinguish  sounds  by  the  eye  alone,  proves  the 
value  of  the  study  of  visible  speech.  A  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  diagrams 
will  be  helpful  to  those  trying  to  master  the  German  language.    GInn  and  Co., 

Publishers. 

/■  ' 

To  Heath*s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  Goethe's  Faust,  edited 
by  Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  long  introduction  Is  furnished  in  which  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
throw  light  upon  this  great  poem  and  give  lucidity  to  Its  purpose  and  charac- 
ter. The  notes  are  learned  and  exhaustive.  Professor  Thomas  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  relating  to  Goethe  and  his  master  poem  and  is  a  most  satisfactory 
editor.  This  is  one' of  the  best  editions  of  Faust  that  can  be  given  to  students. 
Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  91.20. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Abbe  Batteux  published  In  French  translations 
with  annotations  of  the  famous  poems  treating  of  the  poetic  art.  It  has  been 
reserve<l  for  Prof.  Albert  8.  Cook  (Yale  University)  to  make  a  collection  of 
these  treatises  and  give  them  in  English  translations  with  notes.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  The  Art  of  Poetry,  and  it  contains  the  poetical  treatisesof  Horace, 
Vida,  and  Bolleau,  with  the  translations  of  Howes,  Pitt,  and  Soame.  In  the 
introduction  Professor  Cook  in  a  bit  of  exquisite  writing  in  descanting  on  the 
merits  of  these  treatises,  and  adds  Illustrative  comments  made  by  famous  writ- 
ers on  the  poems.  The  notes  are  lucid,  free  from  techn  lea  titles,  learned  and 
exhaustive.  The  work  Is  one  that  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  scholars 
and  lovers  of  poetry.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20. 

Principal  Charles  H.  Clark,  of  Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  has  pre- 
pared a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Water  Analysis  for  Sanitary  Pur- 
poses, Chemical  and  Biological,  In  which  are  presented  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  qualitative  analysis  In  a  very  practical  and  interesting  form,  useful  to 
the  teacher  and  student  of  chemistry.  It  is  a  succinct  and  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  experiments  for  making  analyses  of  water,  and  tlie  author  has  per- 
formed a  meritorious  service  In  publishing  his  little  book.  Boston :  Wlllard 
Small.    Price,  50  cents. 
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EX  PER  TS  IN  ED  UCA  TION. 

LARKIN  DUNTON,   LL.  D. 
Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Konnal  School. 

IT  may  sound  like  a  mere  truism  to  some  to  say  that  all  strictly 
professional  work  in  education  should  be  performed  by  edu- 
cational experts ;  but  to  many  men  who  have  much  to  do  with 
education  in  this  Commonwealth,  such  a  statement  would  evi- 
dently be  quite  new  and  far  from  acceptable. 

In  this  country,  teaching  was  so  long  synonymous  with  lesson- 
hearing,  and  the  opinion  was  so  long  prevalent  that  teachers  were 
born  and  not  made,  and  that  consequently  no  professional  training 
was  necessary,  that,  although  we  have  outgrown  these  crude 
views,  yet  we  are  hampered  in  much  of  our  educational  work,  by 
many  assumptions,  implied  in  those  antiquated  opinions,  which 
have  never  been  fairly  brought  to  the  bar  of  common  sense  for 
judgment.  One  of  these  is  the  assumption  that  any  man  of  learn- 
ing, or  any  man  who  has  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  his 
town  or  city,  is  on  this  account  competent  to  direct  in  all  matters 
of  education.  One  is  reminded  of  the  sarcastic  advice  to  the 
Athenians,  when  short  of  horses,  to  vote  their  asses  horses,  which 
advice,  if  followed,  would  as  soon  make  a  horse  of  an  ass,  as  the 
votes  of  one's  fellow-citizens  would  qualify  him  to  act  as  a  judge 
in  educational  matters  of  a  purely  professional  nature.  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  average  citizen  of  this  state, 
that  he  is  incompetent  to  lay  out  courses  of  study,  to  examine  and 
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promote  pupils,  to  decide  when  a  course  of  study  has  been  prop- 
erly completed,  and  to  examine  and  direct  teachers  and  pass  upon 
the  merit  of  their  professional  work.  And  yet  it  is  just  as  obvi- 
ous, to  one  who  is  qualified  to  decide,  that  all  these  lines  of  work 
cannot  be  intelligently  performed  except  by  educational  experts, 
as  it  is  that  physicians  alone  are  capable  of  prescribing  for  dan- 
gerous diseases,  or  that  lawyers  are  safer  advisers  in  regard  to 
complicated  law  questions  than  shoemakers  or  butchers.  Let  us 
look  at  one  or  two  of  these  kinds  of  work  somewhat  critically, 
beginning  with  the  making  of  programs  or  courses  of  study. 

To  be  specific,  put  the  question  thus :  What  qualifies  a  man  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  ? 

1.  He  must  know  the  aim,  or  purpose  of  education.  This 
implies  familiarity  with  all  the  essentials  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  pupils  live,  with  the  duties  which  the  children 
to  be  educated  will  be  called  upon,  as  men  and  women,  to  per- 
form, and  also  with  the  condition  of  body  and  mind  needed  for 
the  best  service  to  others  and  for  the  greatest  personal  happiness. 
It  implies  a  clear  conception  of  the  knowledge,  power,  and  habits 
which  future  citizens  will  need. 

2.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  process  of  education  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must  know  all  the 
activities,  physical,  intellectual,  8esthetic  and  moral,  which  result 
in  the  transformation  of  the  child  from  what  he  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  into  what  he  should  be  at  the  end.  He  must 
know  the  relative  amount  of  these  various  activities  and  the 
necessary  order  of  their  sequence ;  otherwise  he  cannot  adapt  his 
program  to  the  developing  minds  of  the  children,  and  to  their 
successive  states  of  knowledge  of  the  same  subject  matter. 

3.  He  must  know  the  different  classes  of  educators,  and  the 
part  that  each  class  is  to  perform  in  the  work  of  education.  He 
must  separate  the  duties  of  the  family,  civil  society,  the  state,  and 
the  church,  from  those  of  the  school ;  and  he  must  assign  to  each 
its  proper  functions.  If  he  has  not  done  this,  he  is  likely  to 
undertake  to  give  the  child  his  entire  education  in  school ;  thus 
assuming  the  duties  of  all  the  fundamental  agencies  of  education 
and  putting  upon  the  school  the  responsibility  which  should  be 
shared  by  the  family,  civil  society,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

4.  He  must  know  the  means  needed  for  causing  in  the  child 
that  part  of  the  process  of  education  which  should  be  performed 
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in  school.  He  must  understand  the  office  of  direct  observation 
He  must  know  what  part  of  the  mental  activity  needed  for  the 
equipment  of  the  child  with  knowledge  and  power  can  come  from 
direct  perception  alone.  He  must  understand  the  office  of  min- 
erals, plants,  animals,  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  excitation  of  the  mind  to  action. 
He  must  know  the  place  of  oral  instruction  in  education ;  and  he 
must  see  clearly  the  use,  and  the  time  for  the  use,  of  books  as 
stimulants  of  the  mind.  Without  this  knowledge  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  arrange  a  course  of  study  with  the  proper  coordinations  and 
subordinations  of  subjects.  It  will  be  impossible  to  arrange  for  the 
taking  up  of  different  subjects  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
order,  so  that  subjects  will  begin  together  that  ought  to  begin 
together,  and  so  that  those  which  ought  to  follow  will  follow  in 
due  order,  and  so  that  the  different  parts  of  the  same  subject  will 
succeed  one  another  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  successive 
stages  of  the  mind's  different  kinds  of  activity. 

5.  Before  a  man  is  prepared  to  make  a  course  of  study,  he 
must  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  educational  values. 
He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  knowledge  and  men- 
tal training  resulting  from  the  pui-suit  of  any  branch  of  study, 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  each  separately  and  of  both  together. 
He  must  be  able,  for  example,  to  take  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
under  consideration,  and  to  decide  just  what  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  denominate 
numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  its  appli- 
cations, powers  and  roots,  mensuration,  and  so  on,  is  essential  to 
the  duties  of  the  future  men  and  women,  who,  as  children,  are  to  be 
educated  in  the  schools.  Then  he  must  be  able  to  understand 
clearly  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge.  And,  finally,  he  must  be  able  to  decide  whether 
there  is  any  additional  training  of  the  mind,  either  in  the  devel- 
opment of  power  or  in  the  forming  of  mental  habits,  of  such  para- 
mount importance  that  it  should  be  secured  by  a  further  study  of 
the  subject,  even  if  the  knowledge  incidentally  gained  is  of  little 
value.  He  must  be  able  to  treat  in  the  same  way,  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  grammar,  geography,  drawing,  music,  algebra, 
geometry,  mineralogy,  botany,  geology,  physiology,  and  all  other 
subjects  which  might  be  introduced  into  the  program  of  the  com- 
mon schools.     He  must  be  able  to  estimate  fairly  well  the  time 
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that  will  be  required  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  of  each 
subject,  and  the  additional  time  in  which  to  gain  the  mental 
power  which  he  conceives  to  be  needed  over  and  above  what  will 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  He  is 
now  prepared  to  find  the  sum  of  the  times  required  to  do  the 
work  decided  upon  in  all  the  proposed  studies.  If  this  sum 
exceeds  the  available  school  time  of  the  children,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  subtract  the  time  devoted  to  purely  mental  training,  which 
has  no  reference  to  needed  knowledge.  This  done,  if  the  required 
time  is  still  in  excess  of  the  available  time,  there  must  begin  a 
process  of  comparison,  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  how  much 
the  time  required  for  each  study  can  be  further  reduced  without 
the  loss  of  knowledge  of  more  value  than  that  resulting  from  the 
further  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  any  other  subject. 

Such  are  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  maker  of  programs. 
Possessed  of  these,  a  man  may  hope  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  with  whose  origin  and  destiny  he 
is  tolerably  familiar ;  possessed  of  less,  he  should  never  attempt 
to  make  a  program  or  to  change  one. 

Which  of  the  qualifications  that  I  have  just  mentioned  can  one 
dispense  with  and  yet  be  fitted  for  administering  a  program  ? 
Which  can  he  lack  and  still  be  qualified  to  examine  and  promote 
pupils  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  And  yet  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  it  is  easier  to  drive  on  a  road  after  it  is  made  than  it  is 
to  make  a  road.  It  would  seem  that  it  must  be  easier  to  follow  a 
good  course  of  study  than  to  construct  one.  Still  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  to  go  astray  in  the  directing  of  children,  so 
many  subjects  of  study  the  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of 
which  will  deprive  the  children  of  needed  knowledge  of  other 
subjects,  and  so  many  ways  of  over-estimating  the  relative  value 
of  knowledge  as  compared  with  mental  training,  so  many  places 
where  words  may  be  mistaken  for  knowledge,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  aims,  process,  agents,  and  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  have  great  skill  in  estimating  the  values  of  differ- 
ent studies  and  of  different  stages  of  the  same  subject,  or  he  is 
likely  to  make  sad  havoc  with  the  children,  if  he  attempts  to 
guide  and  limit  their  work,  even  on  a  good  course  of  study. 

Examining,  directing  and  criticising  teachers  requires  no  less 
of  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  It  requires  an  educational 
expert  to  examine  a  trained  teacher.     A  man  of  ordinary  learning 
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might  possibly  test  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, but  to  test  his  ability  to  teach  arithmetic  and  grammar  would 
M?quire  something  more  than  common  learning.  To  be  able  to 
ikjcertain  whether  a  man  knows  the  science  which  underlies  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  which  alone  makes  artistic  teaching  possible, 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  late 
Mr.  Loring  Lothrop,  then  a  member  of  the  Boston  school  commit- 
tee, and  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Normal  school, 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  head  master.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  conference  I  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Lothrop,  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  you  or  your  committee  in  a  false  light,  and  I  do  not  wish,  by 
and  by,  to  be  thought  obstinate ;  therefore  I  wish  to  state  at  this' 
time  one  conclusion  that  I  have  reached.  If  my  election  as  head 
master  of  the  Boston  Normal  school  depends  upon  an  examination 
by  a  committee  of  the  School  Board,  count  me  out.  I  never  will 
submit  to  such  an  examination.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  select  an 
examining  committee,  I  will  name  John  D.  Philbrick  of  Boston, 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Cambridge,  and  Daniel  B.  Hagar  of  Salem, 
and  I  will  be  quite  willing  to  be  examined  by  them  for  a  fortnight, 
and  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  result ;  but  I  will  never  submit  to  an 
examination  by  a  committee  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  merchants, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  science  of  education.  Guarantee  my 
election  at  the  close  of  the  examination  and  it  will  not  so  much 
as  tempt  me,  notwithstanding  I  would  prefer  this  head  mastership 
to  any  other  educational  position  in  the  United  States." 

And  now,  after  twenty  years  of  additional  professional  study 
and  practice,  I  think  the  conclusion  I  had  then  reached  was  emi- 
nently sound.  I  believe  I  am  as  well  qualified  to  examine  a  can- 
didate for  the  bar,  as  a  lawyer  is  to  examine  a  candidate  for 
teaching.  I  hold  myself  to  be  just  as  competent  to  examine  a 
candidate  for  a  medical  degree,  as  a  doctor  is  to  examine  one  for 
a  teacher's  certificate.  I  deem  myself  as  capable  of  examining  a 
candidate  for  bishop  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  theology 
and  their  special  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  are  to  examine  me  for  the  office  of  head  mas- 
ter upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  their 
application  to  the  duties  of  my  office. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  criticising  and  directing  of 
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teachers  in  their  professional  work.  The  sooner  it  comes  to  be 
understood,  in  every  city  and  town  in  this  country,  that  teachers, 
are  to  be  selected  and  appointed  on  account  of  their  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  they  are  then  to  be  trusted  and 
deferred  to  as  experts,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  criticism  passed  upon  a  teacher's  work  must,  in 
order  to  be  of  any  value,  be  based  upon  some  universal  principle. 
Criticising  by  rule  of  thumb  is  arbitrary  and  often  contradictory. 
How  easy  it  is  for  a  young  principal  or  young  superintendent  to 
annoy  and  hamper  experienced  teachers  by  crude  suggestions  and 
ill-advised  restrictions.  Fortunate  is  an  old  principal  who  has 
never  committed  a  blunder  of  this  sort  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards thoroughly  ashamed.  But  when  such  mistakes  are  made 
by  men  outside  the  school,  the  case  is  still  worse  ;  for  they  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  better. 

In  most  of  our  larger  cities  some  of  the  reforms  here  hinted  at 
have  been  already  partially  accomplished.  This  is  usually  the 
case  where  superintendents  are  employed.  In  such  cases  experts 
are  frequently  required  to  examine  teachere  ;  though  school  com- 
mittees retain  the  authority  to  order  certificates  to  issue  without 
examination.  The  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils  is  often 
left  to  experts ;  but  always  with  the  proviso  that  an  appeal  lies 
from  those  who  know  the  merits  of  the  case  to  those  who  know 
nothing  but  what  they  are  told  and  who  are  incompetent  to  decide 
upon  the  evidence  as  thus  presented.  It  is  as  though  the  final 
appeal  should  be  from  the  supreme  court  to  the  town  meeting.  I 
think  the  selection  of  teachers  is  rarely  entrusted  to  those  who 
are  professionally  competent  to  make  the  best  choice.  In  this 
state  not  only  the  employment,  but  the  dismissal  of  teachers  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  unprofessional  men,  with  no  right  of  appeal 
to  anybody.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  teachers  of  Massachu- 
setts were  urging  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  better 
tenure  of  office  for  teachers,  tliey  did  not  think  it  wise  to  ask  that 
school  committees  should  be  restricted  in  their  right  of  dismissal 
to  dismissal  for  cause,  or  that  committees  should  be  required  to  give 
a  teacher  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  execution,  or  even  that 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  state  board  of  education  or  to  the  courts. 
We  did  not  dare  to  ask  that  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  the  teacher's 
work  should  be  examined  by  an  expert.  We  thought  it  safe  to 
go  no  further  than  to  ask  for  a  law  allowing  committees  to  dis- 
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pense  with  annual  elections,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  to  permit 
teachers  to  serve  till  they  should  be  dismissed.  We  thought  half 
a  loaf  better  than  none.  So  that  now,  here  in  our  enlightened 
Commonwealth,  no  teacher  as  such  is  allowed,  under  the  law,  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  but  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  dis- 
missed without  cause,  and  without  notice  and  without  appeal.  It 
certainly  would  seem  as  though  some  further  reform  was  needed 
in  the  matter  of  the  legal  status  of  teachers. 

The  making  of  courses  of  studies  remains,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  for  the  most  part,  where  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
namely,  in  the  hands  of  school  committees.  This  is  the  most 
important  work  of  education  next  after  teaching.  Its  results  are 
wide  spread  and  far  reaching.  They  touch  every  pupil  and  often 
last  for  ages.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  making  of  programs 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  work  connected  with  the  common 
schools.  It  requires  a  profounder  knowledge  of  educational  sci- 
ence and  a  greater  familiarity  with  educational  practice.  And 
yet  it  is  often  performed  by  men  whose  only  qualification  for  the 
work  is  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election. 

When  programs  are  made  by  such  men,  it  follows  from  what  has 
previously  been  said  that  much  harm  is  done.  In  the  fii-st  place, 
programs  are  changed  with  undue  haste  and  wasteful  frequency.  A 
new  member  of  a  committee  hears  of  a  subject,  a  knowledge  of 
which,  he  thinks,  would  be  beneficial  to  a  large  class  of  pupils, 
and  at  once  he  proposes  its  introduction.  If  none  of  his  fellow- 
members  are  able  to  show  that  something  better  will  be  crowded 
out,  the  new  subject  becomes  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  This 
year  the  course  in  geography  is  extended  downwards  and  up- 
wards. Next  year  its  extension  upwards  is  curtailed ;  and  still 
the  next,  it  is  excluded  from  some  of  the  lower  grades.  Now 
map-drawing  of  the  whole  world  is  required,  now  it  is  excluded 
altogether.  One  year  the  arithmetic  is  attacked  as  being  poorly 
taught,  and  at  once  more  time  is  given  to  arithmetic  ;  another 
year  it  is  discovered  that  the  language  of  the  pupils  is  poor,  and 
at  once  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  is  reduced.  Now  the 
spelling  book  is  ordered  out,  and  soon  it  is  ordered  in  again. 
Suddenly  the  method  of  teaching  reading  is  discovered  to  be 
wrong,  and  at  once  the  method  is  ordered  changed,  even  where 
the  change  doubles  the  work  of  learning  to  read  for  those  who 
have  half  learned  by  the  method  to  be  displaced.     At  one  time 
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technical  grammar  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  at 
another  it  is  excluded  altogether.  Now  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
story-telling  and  story-writing  by  the  pupils,  and  now  it  is  dis- 
covered that  telling  the  truth  is  just  as  good  language  work  as 
telling  stories,  and  story-telling  takes  a  back  seat.  And  so  the 
ill-considered  tinkering  of  the  course  of  study  goes  on  year  after 
year. 

The  result  is  that  the  children  often  miss  what  they  ought  to 
have,  and  have  what  they  ought  to  miss ;  while  the  teachers  are 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  of  nervous 
tension,  and  effort  to  find  the  right  matter  and  the  right  method, 
as  largely  to  diminish  their  efficiency.  Subjects  of  study  are 
crowded  into  an  already  over-crowded  program,  and  additional 
work  is  ordered  into  days  already  more  than  full,  till  the  teacher 
hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn.  The  positive  harm  that  results 
both  to  teachers  and  pupils  from  frequent  and  ill-advised  changes 
in  courses  of  study  is  beyond  computation. 

Another  result  of  the  present  system  of  managing  our  schools 
is  the  over-crowding  of  the  class-rooms.  Little  children  need 
personal  sympathy  and  direction,  and  this  cannot  be  given  except 
to  small  numbers  at  a  time ;  and  yet  the  classes  often  number 
fifty  or  sixty  children.  Were  the  determination  of  numbers  left 
to  experts  the  numbers  would  at  once  be  reduced  one-half.  The 
individuality  of  pupils  will  never  be  highly  respected  so  long  as 
half  a  hundred  are  ground  through  the  same  machine  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  must  not  continue  these  details.  Here  are  positive 
evils  that  ought  to  be  removed.     What  is  the  remedy  ? 

I  have  already  stated  it  in  general  terms.  The  remedy  is  simply 
this,  to  put  the  direction  of  all  strictly  professional  work  in  edu- 
cation into  the  hands  of  educational  experts. 

We  have  made  immense  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  ; 
for  it  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted  that  one  who  knows  how 
to  teach  can  teach  better  than  one  who  does  not  know  how,  and 
that  consequently  teachers  should  be  trained  for  their  work. 
Now  we  need  to  go  one  step  further,  and  to  learn  that  trained 
teachers  cannot  be  properly  directed  by  those  who  are  not  trained. 

The  serious  question  now  confronts  us,  —  How  is  this  reform  to 
be  brought  about?  I  presume  the  change  from  the  present  prac- 
tice to  what  the  practice  ought  to  be  will  be  slow  and  gradual.  The 
history  of  the  race  shows  that  men  will  not  willingly  relinquish 
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power, — and  school  committees  are  men.  The  best  school  boards 
in  Massachusetts  retain  in  their  own  hands  all  the  power  that  the 
law  gives  them.  They  never  delegate  power  to  anybody.  In  the 
largest  city  of  New  England,  the  Athens  of  America,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  the  superintendent  and  his  six  fellow  experts, 
the  board  of  supervisors,  do  not  have  the  power  to  grant  a  diploma 
to  a  single  grammar  school  pupil,  which  passes  him  on  to  the  high 
school,  till  their  action  has  been  reviewed  and  its  propriety  passed 
upon  by  a  sub-committee,  not  even  when  the  giving  of  the  diploma 
is  recommended  by  the  grammar  master  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  pupil  for  nine  successive  yeai*8.  And  I  think 
this  accords  with  the  general  practice  throughout  the  state. 

I  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  I  complain 
except  in  a  revision  of  the  school  law.  A  change  in  the  law  to  be 
eflfective  must  be  radical  and  thorough.     It  must  provide  for : 

1.  A  term  of  office  for  teachera  and  superintendents,  perma- 
nent during  good  behavior. 

2.  A  court  of  appeal  in  case  of  dismissal  for  cause. 

3.  The  employment  of  educational  experts. 

4.  The  direction  of  all  strictly  professional  work  by  such 
experts. 
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SUPT.  WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,   PH.  D.,   SALEM,  MASS. 

IT  is  doubtless  true  that  the  best  teachers  emphasize  methods  of 
presenting  a  subject.  The  teacher  of  experience  and  skill, 
makes  much  of  his  preparation  for  the  daily  lesson.  This  pre- 
paration has  regard,  first  of  all  to  the  way  a  topic  is  presented  to 
the  learner's  mind.  Perhaps  the  mass  of  teachers  fail  nowhere 
more  than  in  this  very  matter  of  skillful  presentation.  Moreover 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  any  teacher  by  devoting  proper  attention 
to  the  subject  may  improve  himself  quite  as  much,  quite  as  easily, 
in  this  direction  as  in  any  other. 

No  teacher  should  say  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  do  it ;  Mr.  So-and-So 
is  skillful,  he  is  adroit,  he  has  an  ability  which  I  have  not."  That 
same  Mr.  So-and-So  acquired  the  ability  which  he  has  by  effort,  by 
practice,  by  will  power  and  often  by  long  continued,  persevering 
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effort.  I  have  known  some  very  skillful  teachers.  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Taylor  of  Andover  was  such  a  teacher.  He  was  skilled  in  so  pre- 
senting Latin  and  Greek  thought,  words,  construction,  as  to  wake 
up  the  student  and  give  him  a  mental  grasp  hitherto  unknown. 
Dr.  Wayland  was  such  a  teacher.  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene  was 
most  skillful  in  this  regard.  Prof.  George  I.  Chase  was  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  his  method  of  presenting  to  the  learner's  mind  the 
facts  and  principles  of  natural  science. 

But  of  all  men  whom  I  have  known,  I  think  none  excelled  in 
address,  adroitness,  tact  and  skill  in  presentation.  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  the  musician.  The  first  time  I  came  in  contact  with  Dr. 
Mason  was  at  a  Teachers'  Institute  which  was  held  through  a 
whole  week,  for  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  This  was  in  March,  1850.  One  morning 
Prof.  Francis  T.  Russell  had  given  a  lesson  in  reading.  In  this 
lesson  he  used  these  two  lines ;  — 

^*  I  Ve  seen  the  moon  climb  the  mouDtaiD^s  brow, 
1  've  watched  the  mists  o'er  the  river  stealing, — " 

Professor  Russell  gave  the  first  line  and  the  first  word  of  the  sec- 
ond line  with  one  tone,  and  the  rest  of  this  second  line  was  given 
in  another  tone  with  a  pitch  just  one  step  higher.  The  entire 
class  read  the  lines  in  this  way.     With  this  his  exercise  ended. 

Dr.  Mason  was  to  occupy  the  next  hour.  He  arose,  stepped 
forward  upon  the  platform  with  his  easy,  graceful  step,  an  ease 
and  grace,  by  the  way,  which  marked  every  action  of  his,  and 
said  :  "Young  ladies  and  gentlemen :  — Will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  read  that  first  line  again,"  and  the  line  was  repeated.  "Now 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  repeat  the  second  line  also  ?"  The  line 
was  given.  The  same  change  of  pitch  was  made  as  before,  and 
two  tones  only  were  given.  Dr.  Mason  then  said,  "  Young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  of  you  told  me  yesterday  that  you  could  not 
sing.  Every  one  who  has  read  these  two  lines,  can  sing.  If  you 
can  hold  your  voice  on  a  full  line  to  one  tone,  as  you  did  just 
now,  and  then  change  the  pitch  on  the  second  line  to  a  tone  just 
one  step  higher,  and  hold  your  voice  there  throughout  the  line, 
you  can  sing." 

The  effect  was  like  an  electric  shock.  It  was  showing  what 
singing  is ;  it  is  holding  the  voice  on  one  tone  at  will,  and  at  will 
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changing  to  another  fixed  tone.  In  this  way  Dr.  Mason  began  his 
exercise.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had  the  attention,  not  only  dur- 
ing that  hour,  but  during  every  hour  which  he  occupied  through 
the  week.  The  instruction  which  he  gave  was  of  great  value  to 
many  a  teacher,  not  simply  as  lessons  in  singing^  but  as  lessons  in 
tecushing. 

On  another  occasion  during  that  same  week,  when  the  class  was 
singing,  the  line  ended  with  an  "  s  "  sound.  As  it  was  sung  not 
in  the  most  perfect  time,  there  was  a  succession  of  harsh,  hissing, 
sibilant  sounds,  which  grated  upon  the  Doctor's  nerves,  like  the 
filing  of  a  saw.  He  drew  up  his  face,  his  arms,  his  shoulders, 
with  the  most  painful  contortions,  and  exclaimed  ''O — h!  I 
should  think  I  had  fallen  into  a  nest  of  s  —  erpents."  He  then 
told  the  class  that  in  singing,  the  "s"  should  be  sounded  lightly. 
In  explaining  his  point  he  illustrated  it  in  this  way,  —  bring- 
ing the  finger  of  one  hand  down  upon  the  end  of  a  finger  of  the 
other  hand,  and  taking  it  away  quickly;  —  "You  should  touch 
the  "  s,"  as  you  would  touch  a  coal  of  fire."  It  was  a  simple  illus- 
tration, anybody  could  give  it,  but  it  was  skillful  and  it  was  effect- 
ive. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Harrisburgh,  in  1865,  the  President,  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene 
made  an  exhaustive  report  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  the 
previous  year  upon  "  Object  teaching  ;  its  general  principles,  and 
the  Oswego  system."  This  report  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Supt.  E.  A. 
Sheldon,  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  and  others. 
The  report  was  esteemed  to  be  of  great  value,  and  was  ordered 
printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet  for  general  circulation  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

Concerning  this  discussion,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  briefly 
state  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  on  motion  of  Professor 
Edwards,  addressed  the  Association  at  length,  giving  some  very 
fine  illustrations  of  object  methods  in  music."  No  record,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  been  made  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mason,  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  many  persons  still  living,  who  heard  that  address 
from  him  in  the  Court  House  at  Harrisburgh,  remember  it  with 
great  interest.  The  way  he  stepped  out  from  his  seat  near  the 
rear  of  the  broad  platform,  his  polished,  cordial  compliment  to 
the  teachers  present,  his  ingenious  presentation  of  the  importance 
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of  music  in  a  cultivated  community,  but  above  all  his  skillful  and 
adroit  illustrations  of  how  easily,  and  successfully  that  subject 
can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country,  all  this  was 
not  lost  upon  that  intelligent  body  of  American  teachers.  It 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  teaching  of  music  throughout  the  country. 

At  that  time  music  was  not  generally  a  required  study  in  the 
public  schools.  It  can  never  be  known  how  much  influence  Dr. 
Mason  himself  had  in  bringing  about  the  present  general  atten- 
tion to  vocal  music  in  the  schools.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  known  how 
much  that  single  address  of  his  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
The  address  held  the  audience  spellbound,  from  the  time  he  left 
his  chair  to  step  forward,  until  he  was  again  seated  and  the  impet- 
uous and  erratic  Professor  Haldeman  had  rushed  forward,  with- 
out addressing  the  chair,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  here  it 
is,"  exhibiting  a  little  book  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  addi*ess 
sometime  preceding  Dr.  Mason's  speech,  and  which  he  had  meantime 
brought  in  to  show  to  the  teachers.  I  am  sure  no  one  who  was 
present  can  fail  to  recall  the  tremendous  contrast  between  the 
high  pitched  voice,  the  impetuous,  earnest,  emphatic  manner  of 
statement  which  characterized  Professor  Haldeman,  and  the  sweet 
tones,  the  elegant  diction,  the  polished  style  of  the  ingenious  and 
skillful  illustrations  set  forth  by  Dr.  Mason. 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason  was  not  merely  a  great  musical  composer  and 
director,  but  he  was  a  broad  minded,  hearty,  cordial,  appreciative 
soul,  and  withal  a  born  teacher.  One  element  in  his  character 
was  his  prompt  and  hearty  appreciation  of  talent,  especially  that 
of  young  men.  He  would  seize  upon  a  young  teacher,  cultivate 
his  acquaintance,  encourage  him  to  greater  exertions,  and  lead  him 
to  a  higher  ambition  in  life.  It  was  his  instant  recognition  of 
merit  that  made  public  and  gave  to  our  country  our  great  national 
hymn,  "America."  It  was  his  recognition  of  merit  that  made 
prominent  some  of  the  fine  tunes  composed  by  Henry  K.  Oliver. 
It  is  probably  true  that  Dr.  Mason  enriched  our  grand  list  of 
American  hymns  and  tunes,  by  a  greater  number  of  creditable 
additions  than  any  other  man  has  made,  if  not  indeed  all  others 
put  together.  Could  his  life  have  been  written  giving  due  prom- 
inence to  his  teaching  ability  and  remarkable  skill  in  devices, 
illustrations  arid  methods  of  presentation,  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  pedagogical  literature. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  PENIKESE. 

MRS.   HELEN  B.  C.   BEEDY,  BANGOR,  ME. 

THE  twenty  years  since  the  first  seaside  school  in  America  was 
established  at  Penikese  Island,  have  been  yetrs  of  such 
marked  progress  and  evolution  of  new  methods  of  teaching  in 
natural  history  that  there  has  hardly  seemed  time  even  to  stop  to 
be  grateful  to  the  originator  of  these  methods,  our  beloved  and 
honored  Agassiz. 

He  it  was  who  gave  the  impetus  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory in  America  —  not  from  books  but  from  nature  herself. 

Among  the  memories  of  Penikese  that  come  thronging  back  are 
not  so  much  "  The  Formation  of  Glaciers,"  the  '"  Ice  sheets  that 
covered  this  Continent "  or  "  Classification  in  Natural  History," 
as  the  man,  Agassiz  whose  genial  countenance  always  bore  the 
index  of  his  great  heart. 

Standing  before  his  class,  crayon  in  hand,  he  seemed  not  to  see 
the  eager  students  before  him,  but  rather  the  children  all  over  the 
land  for  whose  faithful  instruction  he  pleaded. 

Every  lecture  became  a  lesson  in  method.  No  matter  how  intri- 
cate the  scientific  subject  he  was  presenting,  he  often  broke  the 
thi-ead  of  his  discoui-se,  to  impress  some  lesson  in  method  or  to 
call  attention  to  some  truth  bearing  upon  the  ethics  of  every-day 
Ufe. 

Turning  to  my  note  book  I  read  between  the  lines : 

"  Consult  no  one  in  regard  to  your  modes  of  life.  The  time  will 
come  when  that  which  u  in  nature  will  be  expressed  —  not  what 
any  naturalist  may  divine.  The  conceit  of  orginators  must  be 
overcome.  Aim  to  be  translators  not  originators.  Always  mark 
specimens  carefully.  Attach  label  so  as  not  to  be  removed.  There 
should  be  a  little  museum  in  evejry  school-room.  I  would  prefer 
that  you  go  home  with  a  dozen  specimens  well  studied  and  identi- 
fied than  to  learn  much.  Self  conceit  retards  progress.  The 
study  of  nature  is  humiliating.  Nature  is  always  right.  If  there 
are  errors  it  is  we  who  are  in  the  wrong.  We  must  be  willing  to 
know  little  but  know  that  little  well.  Every  student  must  have 
his  own  opinions.     All  studies  that  go  deep  benefit  one.     Never 
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attempt  to  teach  what  you  do  not  know  yourself  well.  Teach 
pupils  to  be  observers.  The  study  of  nature  if  done  in  the  right 
spirit  is  an  intercourse  with  the  highest  mind.  A  laboratory  is  to 
me  a  sanctuary,  and  I  would  have  nothing  done  within  it  unworthy 
of  its  great  Author." 

Those  who  enjoyed  that  golden  summer  with  Agassiz  at  Peni- 
kese  can  never  forget  his  earnest  appeals  to  them  as  teachers  to 
help  him  make  the  true  way  of  teaching  universal  throughout  the 
country  by  leading  their  pupils  to  study  natural  objects.  How 
faithfully  they  have  heeded  his  instruction  the  great  demand  for 
summer  schools,  seaside  laboratories,  field  classes  in  botany  and 
geology  abundantly  testifies.  The  teacher  who  to-day  would 
attempt  to  instruct  a  class  in  botany  or  zoology  without  specimen 
in  hand,  would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  our  rural  schools. 

Work  and  recreation  were  combined  in  the  Anderson  School. 
The  social  hours  were  very  delightful.  After  the  busy  day  in  the 
laboratory  it  was  our  custom  to  assemble  on  the  little  hill,  the 
only  eminence  upon  the  island,  and  there  near  the  flagstafif  which 
had  been  planted  amidst  some  small  boulders,  seat  ourselves  upon 
the  dry  grass  to  hear  the  conversation  of  Agassiz  and  his  associ- 
ates, or  join  in  singing  while  we  watched  the  bright  tints  of  Gay 
Head  as  it  gave  back  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  or  marked 
the  position  of  the  lightships  as  they  sent  their  glimmer  across 
the  waves. 

It  was  very  touching  to  note  the  unaffected  friendship  of  Agas- 
siz and  Guyot,  who  had  been  life-long  friends.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  them  walking  together  over  the  Island  of  Penikese,  with 
their  arms  fondly  folded  over  each  other  rehearsing  their  boyhood 
days,  or  living  over  again  their  perilous  excursions  among  their 
native  Alps.  The  Natural  History  Club  founded  by  the  teachers 
and  students  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  was  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  school. 

When  Mr.  James  Johonnot  asked,  "  When  shall  we  commence 
to  teach  natural  history  ?"  Professor  Agassiz  struck  the  keynote 
of  all  his  teaching  when  he  replied,  —  "  At  once,  using  the  mate- 
rial nearest  at  hand.''  Sometimes  small  parties  of  us  gathered  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  for  more  quiet  reading  or  sketching. 
As  there  was  not  a  tree  upon  the  island,  this  huge  boulder,  be- 
neath the  scorching  July  sun,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
Isaiah  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  compared  the  prophetic 
kingdom  to  the  shadow  of  a  g^eat  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
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Professor  Agassiz  always  quoted  his  friends  in  such  a  way  that 
their  names  seemed  to  linger  in  love  upon  his  lips.  This  was 
specially  true  of  Cuvier  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  closest 
friendship.  To  Agassiz,  Cuvier  himself  had  entrusted  his  draw- 
ings and  notes  on  fossil  fishes,  and  placed  at  his  disposition  all  the 
material  he  had  collected  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life. 

The  last  words  of  Cuvier  to  Agassiz  were  :  "  You  are  young, 
you  have  time  enough  for  the  work.  I  have  none  to  spare.  Be 
careful  and  remember  that  work  kills." 

At  the  death  of  Cuvier,  Agassiz  was  the  only  man  in  Europe 
deemed  competent  to  take  up  his  unfinished  work.  Humboldt,  too, 
was  Agassiz's  personal  friend,  and  in  the  home-like  lectures  and 
talks  at  Penikese  the  students  got  glimpses  of  these  great  men 
that  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  He  often  spoke  of 
Humboldt  as  his  benefactor.  It  was  through  his  kindness  and 
liberality  that  Agassiz  was  able  to  publish  his  great  work  on  fossil 
fishes.  For  Darwin,  Agassiz  had  only  words  of  kindness,  he 
spoke  of  him  as  "  my  friend  —  I  like  him  much." 

We  were  greatly  amused  after  a  lecture  at  Penikese  in  which 
Professor  Agassiz  had  spoken  of  Darwin,  when  one  of  the  teach- 
ers narrated  the  conversation  in  which  Darwin's  son,  when  told 
that  Agassiz  did  not  accept  his  father's  views  of  evolution,  re- 
plied, "  Very  well,  my  father  does  not  believe  in  the  glacial  theo- 
ry." 

This  man  Agassiz,  so  great, — a  member  of  all  the  scientific 
academies  of  Europe  and  of  the  learned  societies  of  America  — 
equally  at  home  with  the  savants  of  the  old  and  new  world ;  with 
the  living  and  the  dead ;  as  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aristotle 
as  Cuvier ;  an  honored  guest  at  the  homes  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  and  the  less  pretentious  firesides  of  America ;  this  man 
mingled  freely  with  his  students  at  Penikese  and  entered  into 
their  personal  interests  with  an  enthusiasm  born  only  of  great- 
ness. His  artless  simplicity  of  character  was  constantly  revealing 
itself  in  his  kindly  attention  to  the  students.  How  vividly  I 
remember  a  Sunday  morning  call  from  him  and  Mrs.  Agassiz,  in 
the  dormitory.  Our  rooms,  so  neat  and  comfortable,  boasted  of 
but  two  chairs.  He  refused  the  one  offered  him  and  seated  him- 
self upon  a  trunk  too  wide  and  high  to  admit  of  his  feet  touching 
the  floor.     I  had  taken  great  pains  to  send  home  for  my  auto- 
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graph  album,  but  hardly  as  brave  as  Wagner  in  Faust  had  hesi- 
tated to  ask  him  for  his  name  —  but  this  seemed  my  opportunity  ; 
producing  the  book,  I  said :  "  Do  you  object  to  writing  your  auto- 
graph, Professor  Agassiz?"  All  those  who  have  ever  heard  the 
musical  tones  of  his  voice,  will  recall  them  in  the  familiar  answer, 
"  Certainly  not/'  And  now  as  I  read,  "  Lz'  Agassiz,"  and 
below  on  the  same  page,  "With  pleasant  memories  of  the 
first  summer  at  Penikese,  yours  truly,  Elizabelle  C.  Agassiz.'* 
there  comes  to  me  not  only  the  memory  of  the  man  but  also  that 
of  the  noble  woman  who  so  faithfully  cooperated  with  him  in  all 
his  labors  for  the  enlightenment  and  uplifting  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  pupils  had  been  invited  by  her  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  work  at  Penikese,  to 
be  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  She  took  the 
matter  to  Professor  Agassiz  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  she 
could  fittingly  present  the  subject  before  such  a  body.  He  re- 
plied, "  Certainly.  You  can  do  it  better  than  I ;  you  are  nearer 
them." 

The  storm  of  Aug.  13th  that  detained  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce 
and  his  yachting  party  upon  the  island  blew  no  ill  wind  to  the  stu- 
dents. Professors  Pierce  and  Agassiz  were  genial  friends.  He 
was  easily  induced  to  address  the  school  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  His  first  words  were :  "  The  great  need  of  the 
world  to-day  is  men  of  truth."  As  Professor  Agassiz  was  after- 
ward taking  him  through  the  laboratories,  pointing  out  the  work 
of  the  students,  they  came  upon  a  party  of  us  gathered  around 
the  table  of  Miss  Lydia  W.  Shattuck,  (always  the  centre  of  a  lov- 
ing group),  busy  over  the  Algae  we  were  preparing  for  preserva- 
tion, (for  which  we  were  not  unwilling  to  leave  the  dissection  of 
fish  and  lobsters),  he  remarked  to  Professor  Pierce,  "  You  see, 
ladies  will  do  ladies  work." 

Professor  Agassiz  constantly  urged :  "You  can  do,  if  you  think 
you  can  do."  But  every  student  of  his  knows  that  the  thinking 
to  do  can  come  only  after  careful  study  and  research.  His  own 
zeal  knew  no  bounds.  From  boyhood  he  had  grappled  with  every 
obstacle  the  lover  of  truth  is  called  upon  to  surmount.  Without 
this  life-long  experience  the  Penikese  school  would  have  been 
greatly  delayed  in  its  opening.  The  school  was  not  decided  upon 
until  March,  but  dormitories  and  laboratories  were  begun  in  May 
and  the  school  was  to  open  July  8th.     In  the  meantime  apparatus 
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for  working  was  to  be  provided  and  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
fifty  pupils  and  a  large  corps  of  teachers  was  to  be  made. 

When  Professor  Agassiz  arrived  upon  the  island,  July  5th, 
things  were  in  a  very  unfinished  condition,  but  with  his  character- 
istic zeal  everything  was  made  ready,  and  when  the  steamer 
brought  the  school  at  the  appointed  time,  they  found  the  bare, 
unfinished  walls  of  a  few  days  before  transformed  into  airy  and 
comfortable  sleeping  halls ;  the  barn  metamorphosed  into  dining- 
room  and  lecture  hall,  while  in  and  out  of  the  great  barn  doors  the 
swallows  were  still  permitted  to  pass  to  their  nests  in  the  rafters. 

Here,  at  last,  were  assembled  Professor  Agassiz  and  the  school 
his  heart  had  yearned  for.  As  he  surveyed  the  group  before  him, 
most  of  them  mature  men  and  women,  and  realized  in  a  measure 
the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes,  he  paused  awhile,  then  softly  said : 

"  I  do  not  feel  like  praying  before  you.  I  do  not  feel  like  ask- 
ing any  of  you  to  pray ;  let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent 
prayer." 

How  beautiful  Whittier  pictures  the  scene  :  — 

**  On  the  Isle  of  Penikese 
Ringed  about  by  sapphire  seas 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool, 
Stood  the  master  with  his  school 
****** 

Said  the  master  to  the  youth : 
'  We  have  come  iu  search  of  truth, 
Tryinf^  with  uncertain  key 
Door  by  door  of  mystery; 

Of  our  weakness  made  aware 
Od  the  threshold  of  our  task 
Let  us  li^ht  and  f^uidance  ask, 
I^t  us  pause  in  silent  prayer.' 
Then  the  master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  spai*«, 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred, 
Lapse  of  wave,  and  cry  of  bird 
Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken, 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid, 
Rose  to  heaven  interpreted. 

All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw, 
Through  its  veil  of  tender  awe, 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it. 
Hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  cheer 
And  the  love  thnt  casts  out  fear. 
Who  the  secret  may  declare 
Of  that  brief  unuttered  prayer? 
Did  the  shade  before  him  come 
Of  the  inevitable  doom, 
Of  the  end  of  earth  so  near, 
And  Eternity's  new  year?" 
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THE  SCO TTISH  S CHO OL  OF  RHE TORIC, 

A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  M.  A.,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

IV. 

OF  the  intellectual  qualities  of  style  —  clearness  and  simplicity 
—  Karaes  considers  only  clearness :  simplicity  is  mentioned 
in  the  most  incidental  fashion.  "  It  is  a  rule,"  he  says,  *'  that  perspi- 
cuity ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever : 
if  it  should  be  doubted  whether  perspicuity  be  a  positive  beauty, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  greatest  defect. 
Nothing,  therefore,  in  language  ought  more  to  be  studied  than 
to  prevent  all  obscurity  in  the  expression  ;  for  to  have  no  mean- 
ing is  but  one  degree  worse  than  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not 
understood."  And  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  some  length  two 
causes  of  want  of  perspicuity ;  wrong  choice  of  words,  and  wrong 
arrangement  of  words. 

The  emotional  qualities,  —  grandeur,  beauty,  the  ludicrous  — 
receive  full,  if  somewhat  faulty,  treatment.  In  dealing  with 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  Karnes  was  lured  by  etymology  into  some 
untenable  positions.  "  Nature  hath  not  more  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished us  from  other  animals  by  an  erect  posture,  than  by  a 
capacious  and  aspiring  mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  ele- 
vated. The  ocean,  the  sky,  seize  the  attention  and  make  a  deep 
impression;  robes  of  state  are  made  large  and  full,  to  draw 
respect ;  we  admire  an  elephant  for  its  magnitude,  notwithstand- 
ing its  unwieldiness.  The  elevation  of  an  object  affects  us  no 
less  than  its  magnitude ;  a  high  place  is  chosen  for  the  statue  of  a 
deity  or  hero ;  a  tree  growing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks 
charming  when  viewed  from  the  plain  below  ;  a  throne  is  ei*ected 
for  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  chair  with  a  high  seat  for  the 
president  of  a  court.  Among  all  nations,  heaven  is  placed  far 
above  us,  hell  far  below  us.  In  some  objects,  greatness  and  ele- 
vation concur  to  make  a  complicated  impression :  the  Alps  and 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  are  proper  examples ;  with  the  following 
difference  :  that  in  the  former,  greatness  seems  to  prevail,  eleva- 
tion in  the  latter.     The  emotions  raised  by  great  and  by  elevated 
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objects,  are  clearly  distinguishable,  not  only  in  internal  feeling, 
but  even  in  their  external  expressions.  A  great  object  makes  the 
spectator  endeavor  to  enlarge  his  bulk :  which  is  remarkable  in 
plain  people  who  give  way  to  nature  without  reserve ;  in  describ- 
ing a  great  object,  they  naturally  expand  themselves  by  drawing 
in  air  with  all  their  force.  An  elevated  object  produces  a  differ- 
ent expression ;  it  makes  the  spectator  stretch  upward  and  stand 
on  tiptoe."  This  distinction  between  grandeur  and  elevation  is 
rather  forced.  Man's  love  for  what  is  great,  and  his  love  for 
what  is  elevated,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  common  source,  his  love  of 
power.  Gazing  on  overwhelming  mass,  or  on  what  rises  to  im- 
pressive altitude,  he  is  uplifted  with  the  exaltation  of  ideal  might. 
"  It  is  natural  in  us,"  says  Longinus,  "  to  feel  our  souls  lifted  up 
by  the  true  sublime,  and  conceiving  a  sort  of  generous  exultation 
to  be  filled  with  joy  and  pride.  And  Coleridge  has  finely  ex- 
pressed the  same  effect :  — 

^*  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  I 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form ! 
Kisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  I    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount!    I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enwrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  I " 

KamQs  faces  the  notion  that  the  real  spring  of  this  joy  and 
pride,  this  sense  of  growth  in  capacity,  is  love  of  power,  but 
rejects  it.  ^^  No  desire  is  more  universal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honored;   and   upon   that  account  chiefly  are  we  ambitious  of 
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power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would  suddenly  lose  their  relish^ 
did  they  not  raise  us  above  others  and  command  submission  and 
deference  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  our  attachment  to  thinga 
grand  and  lofty  proceeds  from  their  connection  with  our  favorite 
passion.  This  connection  has  undoubtedly  an  efifect ;  but  that 
the  preference  given  to  things  grand  and  lofty  must  have  a  deeper 
root  in  human  nature,  will  appear  from  considering  that  many 
bestow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amusements  without  hav- 
ing the  least  tincture  of  their  favorite  passion  ;  yet  these  very 
persons  talk  the  same  language  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
prefer  the  more  elevated  pleasures;  they  acknowledge  a  more 
refined  taste,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grovelling." 
This  is  ineffective  reasoning:  these  persons  have  "this  favorite 
passion,"  and  gratify  it  in  their  own  way ;  the  pursuit  of  power 
on  a  grand  scale  is  beyond  their  capacity  of  intellect  and  wilU 
though  they  may  not  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of  fictitious 
power.  An  inadequate  conception  of  the  sublime  is  also  revealed 
in  the  remark  that  a  large  object  is  not  grand  "  unless,  together 
with  its  size,  it  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  that  contribute  to 
beauty,  such  as  regularity,  proportion,  order,  or  color :  and 
according  to  the  number  of  such  qualities  combined  with  magni- 
tude, it  is  more  or  less  grand."  In  another  place  Kames  admits 
that  these  qualities  are  not  so  essential  to  a  grand  as  to  a  beauti- 
ful object ;  but  he  postulates  a  minimum.  Now,  it  may  be  justly 
contended  that  a  rugged  rock  and  a  barren  heath,  so  far  from 
being  " in  themselves  disagreeable,"  and  pleasing  only  "by  con- 
trast," are  grand  by  reason  of  their  ruggedness  and  barrenness,, 
and  that  any  infusion  of  regularity  or  of  color  would  impair  the 
effect.  There  is  no  want  of  grandeur  in  the  scene  viewed  by 
Scott's  hunter  from  his  airy  point :  — 

"  High  on  the  south,  hu^^e  Benvernue 
Down  on  the  lake  in  lUHAses  threw 
Crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 
A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o*er 
His  ruinM  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  hare.^* 

Yet  here  barrenness  and  ruggedness  prevail.  So,  Jane  Eyre- 
found  no  beautj',  but  abundance  of  "energy,  decision,  will-- 
power, in  Rochester's  "colorless,  olive  face,  square,  massive  brow> 
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broad  and  jetty  eyebrows,  deep  eyes,  strong  features,  firm,  grim 
mouth."  Despite,  however,  a  faulty  estimate  of  the  basis  of  the 
sublime  emotions,  the  chapter  on  Grandeur  is  always  interesting, 
and  at  times  very  suggestive.  "  Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the 
sublime,  though  it  is  applicable  to  every  sort  of  literary  per- 
formance intended  for  amusement ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  abstract  and  general  terms.  Such  terms,  similar  to 
mathematical  signs,  are  contrived  to  express  our  thoughts  in  a 
concise  manner ;  but  images,  wliich  are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot 
be  raised  in  any  perfection,  but  by  introducing  particular  objects." 
This  is  an  important  point  that  might  have  been  further  devel- 
oped and  illustrated :  it  is  another  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  bad  arrangement  of  his  book  prevented  Kames  from  doing 
himself  justice.  Some  of  his  best  points  present  themselves  in 
this  incidental  manner.  Other  matters  discussed  are  climax,  as  a 
construction  in  harmony  with  sublime  sentiments,  the  selection  of 
impressive  circumstances  and  bombast :  the  treatment  of  the  last 
two  follows  Longinus.  The  chapter  on  Beauty  is  slight.  Hav- 
ing confined  the  term  beauty,  in  its  natural  signification,  to 
objects  of  sight,  the  author  distinguishes  between  intrinsic 
beauty,  "discovered  in  a  single  object  viewed  apart  without 
relation  to  any  other,"  and  relative  beauty,  "founded  on  the 
relation  of  objects,"  and  then  discourses  briefly  on  regularity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  order  and  simplicity  as  elements  of  the 
beautiful.  As  in  the  chapter  on  Grandeur,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
discuss  the  mental  world.  Doubtless  Kames  had  already  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  emotions  and  passions,  but  even  these  he 
had  not  adequately  considered  in  their  fine  art  aspects.  Nor  is 
physical  beauty  clearly  off  from  physical  grandeur.  "  The  vari- 
ous emotions  of  beauty,"  it  is  said,  "  maintain  one  common  char- 
acter, that  of  sweetness  and  gaiety."  "  Sweetness "  may  be 
accepted  as  opposed  to  the  sublime,  but  "  gaiety  "  is  an  emotion 
similar  in  kind,  though  inferior  in  degree,  to  that  evoked  by 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  Again,  in  handling  relative  beauty, 
Kames  says  :  "  Thus  a  subject  void  of  intrinsic  beauty  appears 
beautiful  from  its  utility  ;  an  old  gothic  tower  that  has  no  beauty 
in  itself,  appears  beautiful  considered  as  proper  to  defend  against 
an  enemy  " :  but  the  feeling  evoked  is  qujte  distinct  from  sweet- 
ness, and  transcends  gaiety.  The  same  confusion  marks  the 
chapter   on  Motion   and  Force,  where  the  beauty  of  motion  is 
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treated.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Ludicrous  are  among  the 
best  in  the  book.  Karnes  is  not  satisfied  with  the  exposition 
offered  by  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Quintilian :  he  complains  that 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  good-natured  and  derisive  laugh- 
ter. The  accusation  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  just.  We  know, 
from  a  reference  in  the  "  Rhetoric,"  that,  in  the  Poetic,  Aristotle 
had  recognized  more  than  species  of  ridicule,  but  unfortunately 
that  part  of  the  "  Poetic  "  has  been  lost :  his  definition  of  ridi- 
cule, therefore,  as  given  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Poetic  "^ 
(d^dp  TTjfid  Ti  Kal  alh')(o^  avcSBvvov  koI  ov  <f>dapTLK6v)^  cannot  be 
accepted  as  sufficiently  representative  of  his  views.  The  opin- 
ions of  Cicero  and  of  Quintilian  we  have  in  detail.  It  Would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  in  Cicero  the  distinction  desiderated 
by  Kames,  though  Cicero  does  differentiate  satirizing  others  from 
being  humorous  at  our  own  expense,  but  Quintilian  distinctly 
classes  jests  as  gay  and  cheerful,  malicious,  bitter,  inoffensive. 
At  the  same  time,  one  has  to  admit  that  the  bulk  of  classical  jest- 
ing was  rather  savage.  Cicero  points  out  an  opponent's  deformi- 
ties and  bodily  defects  as  fair  game  for  ridicule,  and  gives  exam- 
ples of  effective  onslaughts  on  such.  Kames  himself  puts  the 
distinction  thus :  "  A  risible  object  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely :  a  ridiculous  object  is  improper  as  well  as  risi- 
ble, and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is  vented  by  a  laugh 
of  derision  or  scorn."  Otherwise  :  "  A  risible  object  is  mirthful 
only:  a  ridiculous  object  is  both  mirthful  and  contemptible.  The 
first  raises  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  is  altogether  pleasant : 
the  pleasant  emotion  of  laughter  raised  by  the  other  is  blended 
with  the  painful  emotion  of  contempt,  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule.^^  There  is  room  to  doubt  whether 
pain  is  an  element  in  the  situation.  Early  in  the  book,  Kames 
takes  occasion  to  remark  that  ridicule  springs  from  pride,  and 
this  may  be  accepted  as  one  way  of  expressing  the  real  distinction 
that  Kames  is  seeking  after,  namely,  that  ridicule  is  pure  malevo- 
lence, downright  delight  in  dragging  something  or  somebody  in 
the  mud,  while  the  risible  (that  is,  humorous,  but  Kames  uses 
this  word  in  a  special  sense),  takes  the  edge  off  the  degradation 
by  an  infusion  of  kindly  feeling.  Thus  it  is  inaccurate  to  say 
**  nothing  just,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  proportional,  or  grand,, 
is  risible."  Swift,  as  Kames  must  have  known,  was  quite  equal 
to  ridiculing  most  things,  while,  in  later  days,  De  Quincey  laughs 
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and  makes  his  readers  laugh,  in  all  good  humor,  at  persons  and 
objects  alike  venerable.  Cicero  had  given  Kames  a  hint  of  a  bet- 
ter elimination  of  the  non-ludicrous,  when  he  set  aside  as  not 
proper  to  be  jested  upon,  whatever  provokes  violent  aversion  or 
extreme  compassion.  In  such  cases,  our  feelings  are  not  in  tune 
with  laughter.  With  the  ludicrous,  Kames  conjoins  wit.  "  Wit, 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  distinguishable  into  two  kinds;  wit  in  the 
thought;  and  wit  in  the  words  or  expression.  Again,  wit  in  the 
thought  is  of  two  kinds :  ludicrous  images,  and  ludicrous  combi- 
nations of  things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation."  It  is 
explained  also,  that  witty  expressions  are  ludicrous,  and  also 
occasion  some  degree  of  surprise  by  their  singularity.  Now,  it  is 
better  to  separate  wit  from  the  ludicrous.  Cicero  does  this  very 
neatly  when  he  says  that  wit  provokes  rather  approbation  than 
laughter.  This  is  admirably  put;  it  lays  proper  stress  on  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  singularity,  and  it  is  easily  supported  by 
examples.  When  Nero  said  of  a  thieving  servant,  that  he  was 
the  only  one  from  whom  nothing  in  the  house  was  sealed  or  locked 
up,  he  was  both  witty  and  satirical ;  when  Tennyson  says,  "  He 
makes  no  friend  who  never  makes  a  foe,"  he  is  purely  witty. 

Melody  and  Harmony  are  treated,  on  almost  purely  modern 
lines,  in  a  full  and  orderly  exposition.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
search  for  a  standard  of  taste,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  already 
reached  by  Gerard  in  his  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  that  the  standard  is 
general  principles.  This  is  not  final,  however ;  the  dispute  is 
bound  to  be  renewed  over  the  principles. 

The  chapters  on  the  Kinds  of  Composition  are  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  oratory.  Kames  may  have  wished 
to  accentuate  his  independence  of  the  traditional  rhetoric,  which 
busied  itself  all  but  wholly  with  the  orator,  but  the  omission  is 
regrettable ;  he  could  have  spoken  with  special  force  on  forensic 
oratory.  Description  and  Narration  are  handled  together  in  a 
chapter  full  of  choice  extracts  from  English,  Latin  and  French 
writers  and  of  sensible  critical  observations,  but  altogether  disor- 
derly :  there  is  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  well 
arranged  description  and  narration.  This  is  the  less  excusable 
becau*se  Cicero  hfid  already,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  the  De  Oratore,  given  excellent  advice  as  to  the  material 
of  history,  and  as  to  the  arrangement  and  the  style  proper  to 
history.     Kames  might  well  have  been  stimulated  to  improve  on 
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Cicero's  rules  for  narration,  and  to  seek  out  some  equally  good 
for  description.  Poetry  —  epic  and  dramatic  —  is  very  fully 
discussed.  Not  only  is  there  a  long  chapter  so  entitled,  but 
several  other  chapters,  such  as  those  on  External  Signs  of  Emo- 
tions and  Passions,  Sentiments,  Language  of  Passion,  The  Three 
Unities,  Versification,  and  others,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  poetry. 
One  point  is  specially  worthy  of  notice :  Kames  is  at  least  par- 
tially aware  of  the  fact  that  poetry  and  prose  are  not  necessarily 
distinct  kinds  of  composition. 

The  general  impression  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
"Elements of  Criticism"  is  that  the  book  is,  despite  serious  faults, 
a  good  piece  of  work:  it  abounds  in  ingenious  speculation,  it  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  critical  observations,  sometimes  wrong, 
sometimes  weak,  but  often  sound  and  sensible,  and  it  is  richer 
than  is  usually  supposed  in  useful  practical  rules. 

In  1750  Principal  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  began  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1776  he  published  the  results  of  his 
enquiries  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  a  work  justly  eulogized 
by  Whately  for  "depth  of  thought  and  ingenious  original 
research,  as  also  for  practical  utility  to  the  student."  In  his  gen- 
eral treatment  Campbell  follows  Aristotle.  He  takes  oratory  as 
the  typical  kind  of  composition,  regarding  the  other  kinds — des- 
cription, narration,  exposition  and  poetry  —  as  branches  of  orato- 
ry. Moreover,  he  accepts  Aristotle's  view  of  oratory  as  related 
on  the  one  hand  to  logic,  on  the  other  to  psychology,  and  this 
leads  him  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  different  sources  of  evi- 
dence and  the  nature  and  the  use  of  the  syllogism,  and  to  enter 
very  fully  into  the  ethical  aspects  of  eloquence.  Having  disposed 
of  these  topics,  he  proceeds,  as  Aristotle  does,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  rhetoric,  to  discuss  style  in  general.  But,  while  so  conforming 
to  Aristotle's  method,  Campbell  enriches  his  book  with  a  large 
body  of  original  matter — speculative  and  practical. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric  being  both  of  them  practical  sciences^ 
there  is  the  less  need  to  insist  on  a  rigid  line  of  demarcation :  the 
march  between  the  two  is  traced  with  sufficient  precision  if  it 
subserves  practical  needs.  Having  separated  logic,  the  means  of 
discovering  truth,  from  eloquence,  the  means  of  presenting  it, 
Campbell  proceeds  to  remark  that,  while  grammar  aims  simply  at 
making  correct  sentences,  eloquence  aims  at  developing,  in  addi- 
tion to  correctness,  beauty  and  strength,  and  at  weaving  sentences 
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into  continuous  composition:  ^'when  grammar  ends,  eloquence 
begins."  Exception  might  be  taken  to  selecting  emotional  quali- 
ties as  the  one  thing,  over  and  above  grammatical  correctness, 
within  the  field  of  rhetoric,  and  it  is  moreover  proper  to  note  that 
order  of  words  must  needs  be  discussed  both  by  the  grammarian 
and  by  the  rhetorician  ;  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  may  be 
had  as  tested  either  by  grammar  or  by  rhetoric  or  by  both.  Camp- 
bell, however,  invades  the  grammarian's  province  a  little  further, 
and  devotes  many  pages  to  considering  purity  of  expression. 

His  treatment  of  rhetoric  proper  opens  with  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  ends  of  speech.  These  are  declared  to  be  four, 
namely,  to  teach,  to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the  passions, 
and  to  influence  the  will.  This,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
classification  because  to  move  the  passions  is  either  to  give  pleas- 
ure or  to  influence  the  will,  and  because  it  leads,  even  in  Camp- 
bell's own  hands,  to  an  objectionable  and  unnecessary  subdivision 
of  poetry.  He  regards  the  drama  as  seeking  the  third  end,  to 
move  the  passions,  while  he  regards  lyric  and  epic  poetry  as  seek- 
ing the  second,  to  please  the  imagination.  A  more  scientific  analy- 
sis reduces  the  ends  of  speech  to  three  —  to  teach,  to  persuade,  to 
please ;  the  first  being  the  end  of  description,  narration,  ex- 
position as  addressed  to  the  intellect ;  the  second  of  oratory  as 
addressed  to  the  will ;  the  third  of  poetry  as  addressed  to  the 
feelings. 

Order  of  words  is  not  treated  with  such  philosophic  analysis  as 
we  find  in  Kames.  Campbell  illustrates  with  considerable  fullness 
the  practical  effect  of  certain  transpositions,  but  he  is  content  to 
accept  as  the  underlying  principle  the  proverb  "nearest  the 
heart,  nearest  the  mouth."  Number  of  words,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  much  better  discussed  by  Campbell  than  by  Kames.  In  the 
"  philosophy  of  rhetoric  "  we  get  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  brevity,  of  the  kinds  of  composition  it  is  suited  to,  of 
the  principal  offences  against  brevity  —  tautology,  pleonasm,  ver- 
bosity—  and  of  the  circumstances  in  wliich  it  is  proper  to  be  dif- 
fuse. All  this  is  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  good,  but  Campbell 
is  open  to  criticism  when  he  attempts  to  settle  what  kinds  of 
writing  admit  brevity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
lay  down  such  general  rules,  for,  though  it  is  true  that  brevity  is 
often  destructive  to  pathos  for  example,  there  are  occasions  when 
moderation  of  expression  adds  force  to  the  emotion.  Thus  while 
Macaulay  often  mars  the  pathos  of  a  passage  by  abrupt,  jerky 
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sentences,  and  Tennyson  at  times  sacrifices  feeling  to  condensa- 
tion, Lawlor's  fine  lines,  beginning  "  Ah !  what  avails  the  scep- 
tred race?"  owe  their  surcharge  of  emotion  to  their  Sophoclean 
moderation  of  utterance.  In  the  second  place,  Campbell  seems 
altogetiier  astray  when  he  objects  to  brevity  in  descriptive  writ- 
ing :  Carlyle's  description  of  Zorndorf  is  brief  and  thoroughly 
vivid:  ''Such  is  the  poor  moorland  tract  of  country;  Zorndorf 
the  centre  of  it,  —  where  the  battle  is  likely  to  be  :  Zorndorf  and 
environs,  a  bare  quasi-island  among  these  woods ;  extensive  bald 
crown  of  the  landscape,  girt  with  a  frizzle  of  firwoods  all  round.'* 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  beyond  hinting  at  the  condensing 
power  of  certain  figures,  Campbell  says  nothing  about  how  to 
secure  brevity;  an  important  practical  point. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  figures  goes,  it  is  fairly  success- 
ful. Campbell  sets  aside  as  irrelevant  to  his  exposition  the  figures 
of  thought  —  such  as  simile,  allegory,  personification  —  and  speaks 
only  of  tropes.  On  the  distinction  between  figures  and  tropes  he 
has  something  to  say :  "  though  any  simile,  allegory,  or  prosopo- 
pseia  is  capable  of  being  translated  (and  that  even  without  losing 
any  of  its  energy)  from  one  tongue  into  another,  a  metaphor,  a 
synecdoche,  or  a  metonymy  (for  this  holds  more  rarely  of  autono- 
masia),  which  is  both  significant  and  perspicuous  in  an  original 
performance,  is  frequently  incapable  of  being  rendered  otherwise 
than  by  a  proper  word.  The  corresponding  metaphor,  synecdoche^ 
or  metonymy  in  another  language  will  often  be  justly  chargeable 
with  obscurity  and  impropriety,  perhaps  even  with  absurdity.  In 
support  of  this  remark,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  noun  %ail  in  our 
tongue  is  frequently  used,  and  by  the  same  trope  the  noxxn  puppi% 
in  Latin,  to  denote  a  ship.  Let  these  synecdoches  of  a  part  for  the 
whole,  which  are  so  very  similar,  be  translated  and  transposed,  and 
you  will  immediately  perceive  that  a  man  could  not  be  said  to  speak 
Latin,  who  in  that  language  should  call  a  ship  velum  :  nor  would  you 
think  that  he  spoke  better  English,  who,  in  our  language,  should 
call  it  a  poop.  These  tropes  therefore  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  bear  a  reference  to  the  primitive  signifi- 
cation, they  derive  from  their  customary  application  to  the  figura- 
tive sense,  that  is,  in  other  words,  from  the  use  of  the  language, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  proper  terms."  Tropes  he  considers 
under  two  heads,  first,  those  that  assist  vivacity  ;  secondly,  those 
that  obstruct  vivacity.  This  is  not  a  happy  classification  ;  vivaci- 
ty is  not  the  only  quality  of  style,  and  a  trope  that  does  not  tend 
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itself  to  vivid  expression  may  nevertheless  subserve  a  distinct 
usefulness.  Campbell  recognizes  that  "as  to  the  tracing  of  those 
figures  to  the  springs  in  human  nature  from  which  they  flow» 
extremely  little  hath  as  yet  been  attempted,"  but  he  himself  does 
not  try  to  discover  some  natural  principle  of  classification. 

The  treatment  of  the  sentence  is  sound  and  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. Sentences  are  divided  into  loose  and  periodic,  and  the 
respective  merits  and  defects  of  these  are  examined :  the  loose 
sentence  is  natural,  but  tends  to  become  languid  ;  the  periodic  ia 
artificial,  but  impressive  and  forceful.  Attention  is  also  directed 
to  the  importance  of  trusting  to  the  ear  for  guidance  in  sentence 
making,  and  to  the  means  of  making  good  periods.  This  last 
point  leads  to  some  excellent  remarks  on  balance  and  antithesis  ; 
the  author  indicating  both  their  value  when  judiciously  used,  and 
their  aptness  to  be  unnecessarily  used.  This  aptness  is  a  real 
danger ;  Dr.  Johnson  is  often  tempted  by  the  titillation  of  the 
rhythm  to  swell  his  sentence  with  otiose  balance,  while  Macaulay 
is  similarly  allured  by  the  strong  stimulus  of  pointed  contrast. 
Yet,  full  and  good  as  this  treatment  is,  it  leaves  something  to  be 
desired ;  not  enough  is  done  to  explain  the  devices  for  securing 
the  periodic  structure,  and  herein  is  revealed  a  deficiency  in 
Campbell's  handling  of  order.  One  great  way  of  suspending  the 
meaning  is  to  attend  to  the  rule  of  priority  for  qualifications  ;  the 
effect  of  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence  from 
Froude  :  "  Left  at  the  most  trying  age,  with  his  character  un- 
formed, with  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  gratifying  every  inclina- 
tion, and  married  by  his  ministei*s  when  a  boy  to  an  unattractive 
woman  far  his  senior,  he  had  lived  for  thirty-six  years  almost 
without  blame,  and  bore  through  England  the  reputation  of  an 
upright  and  virtuous  king."  Such  rules  are  eminently  useful  to 
students  of  composition.  The  tendency  of  the  English  language 
is  towards  the  loose  sentence,  and,  though  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  composition,  the  loose  sentence  has  considerable  advant- 
ages, it  is  liable  to  lead  learners  into  prolixity,  confusion,  and  other 
errors.  Conscious  attention  to  periodic  structure  is  a  useful  cor- 
rective. Campbell's  very  full  and  useful  treatment  of  connect- 
ives is  a  solid  contribution  to  the  laws  of  continuous  composition^ 
but  his  meditations  on  the  relation  of  sentences  do  not  lead  him 
to  explain  that  at  times  there  occurs  between  groups  of  sentencea 
a  break  so  pronounced  as  to  call  for  a  very  marked  separation  in 
writing,  and  that  these  groups  are  bound  together  by  laws  corre- 
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«ponding  to  those  that  regulate  single  sentences.  Withal  Camp- 
beirs  observations  on  the  sentence  are  quite  useful  enough  to 
redeem  rhetoric  from  Butler's  reproach,  that 

^*  aU  a  rhetoriciau's  rules 
Teach  DOthing  but  to  name  his  tools.*' 

The  qualities  of  style  recognized  by  Campbell  are  thus  given  : 
*'It  appears  that  beside  purity^  which  is  a  quality  entirely  gram- 
matical, the  five  simple  and  original  qualities  of  style,  considered 
as  an  object  to  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
and  the  ear,  are  perspicuity^  vivacity^  elegance^  animation  and  musicJ** 
Of  these  perspicuity  appeals  to  the  understanding ;  vivacity  and 
elegance  to  the  imagination  ;  animation  to  the  passions  ;  music,  to 
the  ear.  But  this  grouping  is  open  to  objection  :  perspicuity  and 
vivacity,  that  is  impressiveness,  are  intellectual  qualities  ;  elegance, 
animation,  and  music  are  emotional  qualities.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  treatise,  there  is  an  improper  or  at  least  a  loose  use  of  the 
word  imagination.  Of  the  emotional  qualities,  sublimity,  beauty, 
the  ludicrous  wit,  Campbell  considers  the  fii'st  two  as  belonging 
not  to  the  manner,  but  to  the  matter,  and  therefore,  though  he 
refers  to  them  from  time  to  time,  he  does  not  formally  treat  of 
them ;  the  last  two  he  makes  a  genus  of  oratory.  This  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  good  arrangement,  for,  in  the  first  place,  even  if 
this  distinction  between  thought  and  style  were  sound  on  theoret- 
ical grounds,  it  is  unsatisfactory  on  practical  grounds,  since  it 
leads  to  the  omission  of  important  topics ;  in  the  second  place,  if 
beauty  and  sublimity  are  "  qualities  in  ideas,"  it  is  still  possible  to 
consider  how  their  effect  may  be  reproduced  in  writing:  and 
finally,  humor,  ridicule  and  wit  are  as  purely  emotional  qualities 
as  beauty  and  sublimity. 


/?/?.  JR/CB  AND  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

HENRT  G.   SCHNEIDER,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

THE  object  of  the  Forum^s  series  of  articles  is  professedly  the 
improvement  of  our  free  schools.  Dr.  Rice  claims  to  be  an 
expert  critic,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  American  public 
school  system.  He  has  studied  the  Prussian  school  system  and 
now  proposes  to  lay  bare  the  sore  spots  he  thinks  he  has  discovered 
in  American  schools.     He  relies  upon  an  aroused  and  enlightened 
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public  opinion  to  remedy  the  evils  he  points  out ;  but  like  most 
radical  reformers,  he  goes  too  far  and  in  his  zeal  forgets  the  only 
means  by  which  the  improvement  of  our  schools  can  be  attained^ 
for  no  reform  in  our  schools  can  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of 
those  noble  men  and  women  who  have  always  striven  and  always 
will  strive  to  make  our  schools  better. 

The  teachers  know  the  defects  of  our  school  system  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than  Dr.  Rice.  They  are  well-informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  our  western  cities  and  elsewhere.  They  do 
not,  however,  overwhelm  our  whole  school  system  in  the  condem- 
nation which  belongs  justly  to  but  a  part.  They  do  not  proclaim 
the  inefficiency  of  all  the  teachers  in  a  city  because  a  few  teachers 
use  worn-out  methods.  No,  they  go  to  work  in  their  own  class- 
rooms and  schools  and  societies,  to  make  them  better,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  path  by 
the  Doctor's  haste  in  rushing  into  print.  They  can  only  lament 
the  shortsightedness  of  so  able  a  critic  who  at  the  outset  of  hia 
career  of  reform  antagonizes  and  discourages  the  noble  army 
whose  lifework  it  is  to  im[)rove  our  schools  —  a  task  which  Dr. 
Rice  has  only  begun. 

By  tact  and  discrimination  in  his  censure  and  by  judicious 
praise,  the  Doctor  could  have  placed  himself  in  the  ranks,  if  not 
at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Reform  which  alone  can  accom- 
plish the  aim  of  our  earnest  teachers  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

Instead  of  such  a  practical  course  it  is  lamentable  to  see  him 
adopt  that  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  expression  and  his  assumption 
of  the  position  of  a  Moses  who  is  to  lead  American  schools  out  of 
the  house  of  the  Wardheeler's  bondage.  Our  aims  and  his  are 
the  same  and  we  shall  derive  what  benefit  we  can  from  his  mis- 
taken policy  of  painting  our  schools  in  colors  too  dark,  for  we 
know  just  how  much  truth  there  is  to  justify  his  attacks.  The 
public  alas  !  does  not  and  cannot  discriminate,  and  the  only  effect 
of  this  exploitation  will  be  to  add  to  the  already  heavy  burden 
every  earnest  teacher  in  our  free  schools  must  bear. 

As  an  instance  take  his  latest  fulmination  on  the  evils  of  New 
York  City  schools.  He  devotes  pages  to  the  denunciation  of  the 
bad  methods  of  one  school.  He  declares  that  because  one  of 
the  228  departments  has  been  marked  excellent,  our  superintendent 
must  be  incompetent  when  he  himself  afterwards  explains  that 
the  superintendent  and  his  eight  assistants  are  trying  to  do  what 
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at  least  twenty  men  would  be  necessary  to  perform  on  his  own 
estimate  ;  nay,  he  even  declares  that  the  superintendent  could  not, 
if  he  would,  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Then  why  antagonize 
our  superintendent,  any  practical  person  would  ask.  Your  case, 
dear  Doctor,  was  made  out  when  you  showed  the  badness  of  the 
methods  and  the  superintendent's  powerlessness  to  remedy  them. 

The  doctor  dismisses  in  six  words,  the  noble  teachers,  who,  in 
spite  of  every  temptation  to  drift  as  many  do  into  mechanical 
methods,  are  ever  striving  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
he  declares  is  wholly  bad.  He  admits  that  they  have  done  good 
work  in  spite  of  the  system  ;  they  have  good  schools  as  he  declares 
reluctantly  but  because  under  such  a  system,  as  he  views  it,  their 
schools  ought  to  be  bad,  he  gives  them  no  praise  but  classes  them 
with  the  rest  in  his  condemnation  on  the  plea  that  their  good 
work  does  harm  by  blinding  the  public's  eyes  to  a  bad  system  as 
he  calls  it.  So  the  doctor  alienates  the  sympathy  of  the  earnest, 
devoted  teachers  in  the  system  by  whose  aid  and  through  whom 
alone  an  advance  can  be  made. 

He  desires  us  to  introduce  a  new  system.  (He  has  a  recollection 
of  how  this  could  be  done  in  Prussia,  but  forgets  that  in  a  repub- 
lic we  can  not  summarily  root  out  evils).  He  would  install  a  new 
corps  of  4,000  perfect  teachers,  and  twenty  new  superintendents, 
would  bring  in  a  new  course  of  study  and  then  we  should  see  — 
what?  Evils  tenfold  as  great  as  now.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
school  management  that  changes  must  be  made  slowly  and  the 
earnest,  progressive  teachers  of  New  York  City,  and  such  exist  as 
he  kindly  admits,  believe  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  improve- 
ment in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  is  to  support  all  good  methods 
by  individual  effort  and  example  and  remove  one  evil  at  a  time. 

If  Dr.  Rice  will  contrast  the  schools  of  to-day  and  the  schools 
as  he  remembers  them,  he  must  admit  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement.  Where  he  can  name  one  earnest  teacher  in  his 
youth,  there  are  to-day  hundreds ;  for  one  good  school  then  there 
are  now  many.  Let  him  read  over  the  changes  made  of  late 
years  and  he  will  find  that  all  the  evils  and  improvements  he 
points  out,  have  long  been  known  and  deplored  by  no  one  more 
than  the  school  officers  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
teachers  in  the  class-rooms. 

He  would  find  a  recently  introduced  course  of  study,  with 
defects  it  is  true,  but  superior  to  its  predecessor.     He  would  find 
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a  gradual  increase  in  our  staff  of  superintendents  and  an  improved 
method  of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  teachers  by 
frequent  conferences  in  the  six  districts  lately  made.  He  would 
find  a  corps  of  teachers  numbering  some  unprogressive  survivors 
of  worn-out  theories,  but  the  remainder,  thanks  to  our  educational 
journals  and  the  spirit  abroad  in  the  teacher's  world,  in  the  front 
rank  of  progress  and  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  he  deplores  but 
has  been  the  first  to  announce  in  public  print,  and  probably  to  the 
hindrance  of  these  practical  men,  in  the  work  of  their  removal. 

The  western  schools  he  praises  have  profited  by  our  experience 
only  to  make  newer  and  perhaps  graver  blunders. 

Our  Board  of  Education  had  long  been  engaged  in  proposing 
legislation  to  remove  the  anomalies  by  which  responsibility  has 
been  divided  long  before  Dr.  Rice  lifted  up  his  voice  in  public. 

Had  he  made  the  comparison  suggested,  he  would  have  been 
able,  not  only  to  tell  the  American  people  of  evils  we  are  well 
aware  of  and  doing  our  best  to  remedy,  but  also  to  inform  them, 
as  he  has  not,  that  there  is  in  our  corps  of  school  officers  sufficient 
genius  and  ability  to  regenerate  our  system  and  cast  off  its  defects. 
Then  he  would  have  done  justice  to  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  for  years  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  quietly  but  none 
the  less  effectively,  fighting  successfully  the  forces  of  ignorance 
and  apathy  and  the  desolating  influence  of  politics. 


SONNETS  FROM  GOETHE. 

GEORGE  MASON  WHICHER. 

I. 
MT   LADT   WRITES. 

A  look  that  passeth  fh)m  thine  eyes  to  mine, 

A  kiss  which  thine  upon  my  lips  have  pressed  — 

May  one  whom  knowledge  of  such  joys  hath  blessed, 

May  she,  i'  faith,  for  other  joys  repine? 

Estranged  from  friends,  my  life  apart  from  thine, 

My  thoughts  still  circle  in  unending  quest, 

And  ever  more  upon  that  hour  they  rest, 

That  solitarj*^  hour :  then  fill  mine  eyen. 

The  tear-drop  dries  unheeded  on  my  cheek ; 

He  loves,  think  I ;  though  silent,  loves  thee  still, 
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And  why  should  distance  keep  thy  love  anspoken  ? 
O  let  this  whisper  of  affection  speak  : 
My  only  joy  on  earth  is  thy  dear  will, 
Thy  tender  love  for  me :  give  me  a  token. 

II. 

AND   WRITES   AGAIN. 

What  need  for  writing  more  do  I  pretend  ? 

0  Love,  scan  not  so  close  a  lover's  art. 
'T  is  true  that  I  have  nothing  to  impart, 

But  thy  dear  hands  will  hold  what  I  have  penned. 

1  can  not  come  to  thee,  so  what  I  send 
Shall  bear  with  it  mine  undivided  heart. 

The  bliss,  the  hope,  the  rapture  and  the  smart. 
And  they  have  no  beginning,  have  no  end. 
Henceforth  from  thee  may  I  no  more  conceal 
How  thinking,  longing,  dreaming,  willing, — aye 
M3'  heart  doth  turn  thy  kindred  soul  to  greet : 
E'en  as  I  stood  and  gazed  with  mute  appeal 
Before  thee  once.     What  had  I  need  to  say? 
For  my  whole  being  felt  itself  complete. 

III. 

SHE   HAT  NOT   CEASE. 

If  I  should  send  thee  this  unsullied  sheet 
Without  the  useless  letters  that  I  write, 
Perchance  as  pastime  thou  would'st  fill  it  quite 
And  send  it  me :  then  were  my  bliss  complete. 
Then  when  mine  e3'es  the  blue  envelop  meet 
With  curious  haste,  as  ladies  take  delight, 
r  11  tear  it  off  that  naught  elude  m}'  sight 
And  read  what  from  th}*  lips  would  sound  so  sweet: 
'*  Dear  child!  My  little  heart!  My  life  ivdeed! " — 
How  gently  thou  mine  every  longing  stilled 
With  tender  words  and  too-indulgent  air. 
Thy  very  whispers  might  I  think  to  read 
Wherewith  thy  love  has  all  m^'  being  filled 
And  in  my  sight  forever  made  me  fair. 
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TENNrSON  IN  CLASS. 

HELEN  M.   REYNOLDS,   HIGH  SCHOOL,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AT  many  of  the  recent  meetings  of  Teachers'  Associations  the 
battle  has  been  waged  hotly  between  those  who  would 
make  '^expression"  the  end  of  English  teaching  and  those  who 
believe  the  end  is  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of  the  mas- 
ters. It  seeitis  strange  that  there  should  be  any  need  for  such 
controvei'sy.  What  better  way  to  insure  correctness  of  expression 
than  to  give  the  pupil  something  he  cares  to  express  ?  Where 
can  he  iind  more  interesting  matter  to  express  than  in  the  works 
of  the  great  minds  ? 

Correct  expression,  oral  and  written,  as  all  English  teachers 
know,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  constant  watchfulness.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  beyond  question  the  price  of  good  English,  a  fact  that 
makes  necessary  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  for  teacher  and 
pupil  alike,  but  why  that  should  make  it  distasteful  is  not  alto- 
gether clear. 

In  the  Washington  High  School,  where  we  claim  only  that  we 
are  trying  to  find  the  right  way,  it  is  the  custom  to  make  the  lit- 
erature and  composition  aid  each  other.  A  large  part  of  conver- 
sation is  an  interchange  of  impressions  of  books  read  or  charac- 
ters met.  It  is  this  simply  which  we  try  to  get  from  our  pupils, 
knowing  that  if  we  are  successful,  they  are  acquiring  the  power 
to  read  carefully,  think  independently,  distinguish  important 
points,  and  arrange  them  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  effec- 
tive expression  of  the  idea. 

The  work  at  first,  and  necessarily,  is  elementary.  The  study  of 
—  say  Tennyson,  by  first  year  pupils  is  very  different  from  the 
study  of  the  same  writer  by  pupils  of  the  fourth  year.  No  mod- 
ern poet  has  a  greater  charm  for  the  young  than  Tennyson ;  no 
one  repays  the  student  more  richly  for  the  expended  effort.  It 
is  possible  that  the  subtle,  artistic  beauty  and  philosophy  of  Palace 
of  Art  or  In  Memoriam  may  escape  the  young  student,  but  there 
is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  Idyls  of  the 
King. 

In  reading  the  Idyls  it  is  customary  to  analyze  most  carefully 
the  story  of  Elaine  because  its  beauty  and  character  render  i  bestt 
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adapted  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  class.  Never- 
theless it  should  not  be  taken  as  an  isolated  poem,  but  fitted  into 
its  proper  place  in  the  cycle,  —  Coming  of  Arthur,  Elaine,  Holy 
Grail,  Guinevere  and  Passing  of  Arthur,  —  which  gives  the  story 
of  Arthur's  birth  and  coronation,  the  inception,  development  and 
apparent  failure  of  his  great  plan.  The  time  allotted  to  the  study 
of  a  single  author  forbids  anything  but  a  hurried  study  of  the  four 
other  poems  of  the  cycle,  but  it  need  not  be  a  careless  study  for 
all  that. 

A  class  may  be  required  to  read  The  Coming  of  Arthur  at  a 
single  lesson,  the  teacher  assigning  as  special  points  to  be  noted 
by  the  entire  class :  (a).  The  condition  of  Britain,  (b).  The 
stories  of  Arthur's  birth,  especially  the  story  told  by  Bellicent  be- 
cause of  its  use  in  the  later  Idyls,  (c).  The  coronation  —  Mer- 
lin, the  Queen's  excalibur,  etc.  (d).  The  marriage,  (e).  The 
formation  and  purpose  of  the  Round  Table.  The  historic  Arthur 
and  real  condition  of  England  may  be  assigned  as  outside  topics 
to  be  reported  on  by  special  pupils.  In  addition  Lanier's  Boys 
King  Arthur  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  King  Arthur  should  be  at 
hand  for  reference  and  comparison  of  passages. 

By  deft  questioning,  insistance  on  strictly  relevant  answers  and 
by  constant  use  of  the  chalk  that  the  eye  may  aid  the  ear,  these 
points  not  only  can  be  brought  out  clearly  but  so  firmly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  as  the  cycle  is  developed  there  will 
be  none  of  that  haziness  so  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  class. 

Elaine  at  a  single  lesson  sounds  alarming,  but  since  the  first 
reading  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  it  to  its  place  in 
the  outline  there  need  be  no  hesitation.  If  this  course  is  pursued 
with  each  of  the  five  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  lesson,  a  working  out- 
line somewhat  like  the  following  should  be  the  result :  — 

A.  Coming  of  Arthur. 

1.  Birth  and  childhood  of  Arthur. 

2.  Coronation  and  marriage. 

8.     Formation  of  the  Round  Table. 

B.  Elaine. 

1.  Means  of  carrying  out  design. 

2.  Entrance  of  sin  through  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

C.  Grail. 

1.  Alarming  increase  of  sin. 

2.  Beginning  of  dissolution  of  Round  Table. 
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D.  Guinevere. 

1.  Discovery  of  sin  of  Lancelot  and  Queen. 

2.  Flight  of  Guinevere. 

3.  Dissolution  of  Round  Table. 

a.  War  with  Lancelot. 

b.  Revolt  of  Modred. 

E.  Passing  of  Arthur. 

1.  Apparent  overthrow  of  Arthur's  plan. 

2.  Arthur's  disappearance. 

3.  The  prophecy. 

By  this  time  the  class  is  ready  for  the  careful  study  of  Elaine; 
text,  figures,  plot,  character  sketching.  Under  the  first  head  is 
much  of  extreme  interest.  No  pupil  fails  to  notice  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  language,  nor  does  it  long  escape  him  that  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  quaintness  of  the  words.  To  learn  that  Tenny- 
son has  but  returned  to  the  language  used  by  the  earlier  writers 
on  Arthurian  legends  arouses  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
changes  his  mother  tongue  has  undergone  and  no  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  is  half  so  effective  as  his  own  selection  of 
characteristic  words  from  the  pages  before  him,  as  he  watches  fair 
Elaine  fashioning  for  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot,  a  case  where- 
on she  braided  all  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield  in  their  own 
ttnct  and  added  of  her  wit  a  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
Not  only  does  the  use  of  these  words  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  but  it  is  the  direct  means  of  reproducing  the  spirit  of  the 
time  represented.  How  much  more  effective  are  the  old  verb 
forms,  clave,  brake,  let  proclaim,  than  our  cleaved,  broke,  pro- 
claimed;  Lancelot's  boon  than  our  gift ;  Lavaine's  lustihood  than 
our  strength  of  youth.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  every  line 
and  form  an  interesting  study,  especially  when  compared  with 
Malory. 

First  year  pupils  are  rarely  beyond  the  necessity  of  "  digging  for 
figures,"  and  this  is  fruitful  soil.  There  is  little  need  to  explain 
that  figures  are  introduced  for  clearness,  force  or  beauty  when  a 
pupil  with  any  delicacy  of  perception  must  feel  how  much  is 
added  by  Tennyson's  constantly  figurative  language.  Perhaps 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  close  observation  and 
love  of  nature  shown  in  these  figures. 

'^  The  green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath 
Struck  up  aud  Uved  along  the  milky  roofs ; 
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And  in  the  meadows  tremuloos  a^pen  trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers.'* 

*^  They  couched  their  spears  and  pricked  their  steeds  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind  they  made 
In  movinjjT,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  8ea, 
Oreen  glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skiea^ 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  I^ncelot  and  his  charger.'^ 

In  this  connection  these  passages  from  Sir  Percivale's  dream  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  brook  with  its  "  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the 
eri%ping  white  played  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave,"  and  from 
the  Lotos  Eaters  all  the  descriptions  of  water  and  sunset  and 
silence  should  be  suggested  and  read. 

So  much  for  mere  machinery,  this  study  of  text  and  figures 
should  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  hour,  the  greater  part  of 
which  should  be  devoted  to  study  of  incident  and  character. 
Here  as  everywhere  the  ability  to  express  in  correct,  clear  Eng- 
lish the  ideas  grasped  is  the  main  object,  and  to  this  end  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  that  each  recitation  is  exact  and  to  the  point; 
not  exact  in  that  it  expresses  what  the  teacher  may  think,  but  that 
it  expresses  in  clear,  concise  English  something  that  the  pupil 
thinks.  He  would  better  think  and  say  that  Lancelot  is  a  coward 
and  a  liar  than  say  he  is  an  ideal  knight  because  his  teacher  thinks 
so.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  oral,  the  inevitable  written  work  is 
needed.  In  class  foi*oral  narration  there  are  numberless  themes  as 
the  tournament,  Gawain's  quest,  the  sad  voyage  of  Elaine,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  diamonds.  In  assigning  these  topics  in  class  the 
teacher  may  find  it  profitable  to  give  two  or  three  minutes  in  which 
the  pupil  may  decide  what  points  to  take  and  how  to  arrange  them 
in  order  tliat  the  recitation  may  not  be  disjointed.  Even  with  this 
preparation  he  often  stumbles  and  repeats  in  a  way  that  destroys 
all  value  of  the  work  and  shows  that  there  has  been  no  real  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  that  no  points  have  seemed  more  important 
than  others.  Right  here  is  the  place  to  insist  on  a  little  thinking ; 
make  the  pupil  sta,te  briefly  the  points  he  means  to  use  and  then 
use  them.  I  know  the  objection  is  that  such  a  course  makes  lit- 
erature distasteful,  but  if  a  pupil's  "  taste  "  for  literature  is  to  be 
bought  with  haziness  of  idea  and  inadequacy  of  expression  that  taste 
is  of  very  little  value.    Experience  proves  too  that  the  "  unpleasant- 
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ness  "  caused  by  insisting  on  clearness  of  idea  before  expressicm 
is  permitted  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  pleasure 
<lerived  by  the  whole  class  from  the  ability  to  talk  easily  and  to 
some  end. 

For  oral  descriptions  of  a  simple  character  the  tableau  in  the 
court  yard  at  Astolat  in  the  "dewy  light";  the  shore  clifif  cave ; 
the  lists  ;  the  dramatic  scene  '^  All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 
vine-clad  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the  stream,"  answer  admira- 
bly. For  comparison  and  contrast  and  longer  narration  and  des- 
cription the  study  of  incident  and  character  furnish  the  material. 
This  would  better  be  written  as  it  requires  more  time  than  can  be 
spared  from  the  other  work  during  recitation  hours.  It  em- 
bodies in  fact  the  result  of  the  really  critical  work. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  her  character,  even  a  first 
year  pupil  can  form  a  picture  of  Guinevere's  personal  appearance. 
He  has  positive  evidence  bf  every  exquisite  detail  of  her  beauty. 
The  golden  hair ;  the  glorious  eyes,  "  whose  light  smote  on  a  sud- 
den "  into  King  Arthur's  life ;  the  mouth,  of  which  the  poet 
says,  "A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss.  And  all  his  worldly 
worth  for  this.  To  waste  his  noble  soul  in  one  kiss  Upon  those 
perfect  lips  " ;  "A  neck  to  which  the  swan's  is  tawnier  than  her 
cygnet's  " ;  "  the  roundest  arm  on  earth,"  and  "  the  imperial  moulded 
form  and  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore  until  it  came  a  king- 
dom's curse  with"  her,  all  these  are  to  be  found  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  be  found  only  by  reading  the  whole  series  makes  the 
finding  the  more  valuable.  Of  necessity  the  character  analysis 
must  be  simple,  because  first  year  high  school  pupils  are  not 
skilled  analysts,  are  not  yet  able  to  see  far  beneath  the  surface. 
If  in  their  first  study  they  find  these  traits  plainly  indicated  by  the 
text  and  note  each  trait  as  it  is  suggested,  they  are  ready  for 
deeper  research  next  time.  So  they  study  the  story  and  to  the 
picture  of  the  beauty  each  adds  the  picture  of  the  character.  The 
whole  story  proves  Guinevere  disloyal,  but  with  the  keenness  of 
wit  and  disregard  of  truth  which  enable  her  to  hide  her  disloy- 
alty and  find  ready  devices  for  her  lover  who  for  a  fancied  wish 
has  lied  to  his  king.  With  these  is  the  cowardice  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. "  Only  to-day  there  gleamed  a  vague  suspicion  in  his 
eyes,"  and  the  fear  of  the  world.  "  Go  to  the  jousts.  The  tiny 
trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our  dream  when  sweetest  and  the  ver- 
fiQin  voices  here  may  buzz  so  loud  —  we  scorn  them  but  they 
sting."     One  hears  the  scorn  in  her  very  voice  as  she  laughs  at  the 
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faultless  King,  that  passionate  perfection  "  and  avows  her  sensu- 
ous nature  — 

^^  For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth 
The  low  8U0  makes  the  color.** 

Jealous  too  is  the  Queen  and  exacting.  Is  it  part  of  her 
wondrous  charm  that  she  is  unreasonable  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
her  eyes  fell  before  Lancelot's  grave  glance  when  after  her  terrible 
outburst  of  wrath  and  selfishness  she  reproaches  him  for  not  having 
done  Elaine  so  much  grace  as  would  have  helped  her  from  her  death? 
But  always  one  sees  the  strength  of  the  woman,  her  pride  and 
self  control  before  her  court.  That  strength  Tennyson  turns  into 
other  channels  when  in  Guinevere  he  portrays  her  repentant,  puri- 
fied, working  out  her  penance  in  patience. 

With  this  material,  these  point^s  and  proof  of  them  drawn  from 
the  text  a  pupil  will  make  a  composition  which  is  not  merely  a 
page  of  more  or  less  nearly  correct  English,  but  a  record  of  his 
interpretation  of  Guinevere's  character  with  his  reasons  for  that 
interpretation.  The  companion  picture,  Elaine,  is  less  bold  in 
outline,  more  delicate  in  coloring,  but  the  comparison  and  con- 
trast can  be  traced  point  for  point,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
the  finer  distinctions  are  brought  out,  how  plainly  the  individual- 
ity of  the  pupil  makes  itself  felt  in  his  view  of  the  two  characters. 

Similar  work  may  be  done  with  Arthur,  Lancelot  and  the  rest. 
A  whole  gallery  of  pictures  may  be  arranged,  a  volume  of  brief 
narrations  or  short  criticisms  compiled,  all  developing  the  power 
of  expression  and  embodying  the  pupil's  grasp  of  the  thought^ 
purpose,  style  of  the  poems  studied,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
unless  all  this  work  is  done  with  a  loving  appreciation  of  the 
**  nameless  fascination  and  the  charm  "  that  makes  Tennyson  Ten- 
nyson it  might  as  well  not  be  done  at  all. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ACCURACr  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS. 

DR.  GEO.  M.    STEELE,    AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A     MAN,"  wrote  Julius  Hare    in  the    Guesses  at    Truths 

-*^      " should  love  and  venerate  his   native  language  as  the 

awakener  and  stirrer  of  all  his  thoughts,  the  frame  and  mould  of 

his  spiritual  being,  as  the  great  bond  and  medium  of  intercourse 

with  his  fellows,  as  the  mirror  in  which  he  sees  his  own  nature 


} 
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and  without  which  he  could  not  commune  with  himself,  as  the 
image  in  which  the  wisdom  of  Grod  has  chosen  to  reveal  itself  to- 
him.  He  who  thus  thinks  of  his  native  language  will  never 
touch  it  without  reverence.  Yet  his  reverence  will  not  withhold 
but  rather  encourage  him  to  do  what  he  can  to  purify  and  improve 
it.  Of  this  duty  no  Englishman  in  our  time  has  shown  himself 
so  well  aware  as  Coleridge,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  possessed 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  philosophic  mind." 

This  suggestion  is  not  only  of  great  value  but  greatly  needed. 
Even  after  generations  of  development  and  culture,  there  is,  be- 
sides much  confusion  and  indefiniteness  in  the  use  of  words,  a 
positive  misuse  of  many  of  them  concerning  which  there  ought 
to  be  no  doubt. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  word  pride^  which  like  other  words  has 
several  dictionary  definitions,  but  which  has  only  one  radical  and 
essential  meaning,  namely :  exaggerated  self-respect  or  inordinate 
self-esteem.  No  one  doubts  that  self-respect  and  self-esteem  sym- 
bolize certain  legitimate  and  proper  feelings  which  one  may  have 
concerning  one's  own  character.  Within  their  own  limits,  they 
are  never  sinister  or  vicious.  It  is  only  when  they  exceed  these 
limits  that  they  become  evil  and  offensive  and  then,  the  correct 
term  is  pride. 

But  these  expressions  in  their  signification  are  often  confused, 
and  this  too,  not  merely  in  loose  and  free  conversation,  but  by 
popular  and  presumably  reputable  writers.  Thus,  just  now,  while 
writing,  I  take  up  a  little  work  on  Elementary  Ethics.  It  is  admi- 
rably written  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
culture.  Yet  I  find  in  it  the  following  passage :  "  Self-respect  is 
a  kind  of  pride.  It  is  a  good  pride.  The  bad  pride  is  that  which 
compares  one's  self  with  others  and  looks  down  upon  them."  The 
author  just  before  defines  self-respect  and  gives  it  a  clear  and 
definite  meaning.  Evidently  what  he  desires  to  teach  is,  that 
pride  is  an  extravagant  or  inordinate  self-respect ;  that  the  latter 
within  its  proper  limits  is  virtuous  and  that  the  former  is  vicious. 
When  there  are  two  distinct  conceptions  and  two  terms  respect- 
ively and  plainly  indicating  these,  the  purity  of  the  language 
demands  that  we  should  uniformly  apply  one  term  to  the  one  and 
the  other  to  the  other. 

I  was  somewhat  shocked  some  time  ago  in  taking  up  one  of  our 
most  reputable  religious  newspapers  to  find  the  following  caption 
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of  an  article  :  ^^  The  Pride  of  Jesus.*'  Oae  would  think  that  the 
least  critical  and  most  regardless  of  nice  distinctions  would  feel 
the  incongruousness  of  such  an  expression.  The  meaning  of  the 
writer  as  he  developed  his  thought  was  not  obscure  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  why  he  did  not  say  what  he  meant ;  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  of  the  Divine  Man  were  well  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  the  accomplished  writer.  Why  then  should  he  use  a  term 
which  was  not  only  needless  but  to  most  minds  more  or  less  repel- 
lant. 

We  know  the  common  confusion  of  pride  and  vanity  as  those 
terms  are  used.  It  is  not  pride  that  makes  a  child  exult  in  its 
showy  adornment  or  a  woman  in  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  or  a 
man  in  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Pride  does  not  care  how 
others  are  affected  by  personal  characteristics  or  belongings.  It 
glories  in  its  own  estimation  of  itself.  Vanity,  like  pride,  springs 
out  of  a  good  stock  and  is  an  excrescence  or  exaggeration  of  it ; 
it  is  spurious  and  vicious.  Something  like  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  loose  use  of  the  word  ambition.  This  term  has  a  definite 
meaning  of  its  own,  and  there  is  no  call  to  use  it  for  a  conception 
properly  symbolized  by  another  word.  Like  pride  it  has  its  roots 
in  a  legitimate  sentiment,  namely,  the  desire  for  power,  but  is 
itself  an  exaggeration  and  abnormal  manifestation  of  that  senti- 
ment. Every  man  may  with  propriety  secure  all  possible  power 
provided  he  does  not  interfere  with  any  other  person's  rights. 
But  when  the  effort  to  do  this  transcends  these  limits  it  becomes 
vicious  and  the  disposition  implied  is  ambition  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  term  is  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate an  allowable  and  praiseworthy  characteristic  and  is  so  often 
thus  used,  that  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  protest.  A  man  is  commonly 
said  to  lack  ambition  when  what  he  really  lacks  is  energy  or  enter- 
prise. But  these  terms  are  not  properly  synonyms  of  ambition 
and  should  not  be  so  treated. 

Even  among  writers  of  repute  there  is  very  frequent  confusion 
of  self-love  and  selfishness^  as  if  there  were  no  distinction.  The 
former  is  a  legitimate  principle  of  action  ;  the  latter  is  abnormal 
and  wicked.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  apprehend  and  remem- 
ber that  self-love  is  a  righteous  regard  for  one's  own  interest,  while 
selfishness  is  inordinate  self-love. 

Similar  though  less  frequent  errors  prevail  in  the  use  of  the 
words  character  and  reputation  and  truth  and  veracity. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  our  conversation  or 
in  our  writing  a  finical  and  aflfected  nicety  in  the  use  of  language, 
but  there  should  be  a  reasonable  regard  for  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  speech. 

There  are  certain  words  in  regard  to  which  the  authorities  seem 
not  wholly  to  have  settled  the  discriminations  proper  to  be  made, 
which  nevertheless  have  a  natural  difference  of  meaning.  Take, 
for  instance,  trade  and  commerce.  Economic  as  well  as  other 
writers  use  these  words  as  if  they  were  entirely  synonymous.  It 
may  seem  preposterous  to  criticise  a  custom  so  general,  yet  these 
two  words  may  well  have  reference  to  two  different  though  closely 
related  conceptions,  which  it  were  better  to  indicate  respectively 
by  the  different  designations.  The  late  Dr.  Carey  with  great 
good  sense,  used  commerce  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  by 
their  producers  ;  and  trade  as  the  agency  by  which  this  exchange 
is  effected.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  distribution  of  names 
and  things. 

There  are  many  other  words  which  are  misused  and  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  would  maintain  the  purity  and  vigor  of 
our  mother  tongue  to  aid  in  restoring  to  their  proper  office  as  sym- 
bols of  thought ;  but  these  seem  to  illustrate  my  design. 
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WE  make  use  of  many  expressions  in  our  writings  and  con- 
versation that  nonplus  the  Englishman,  and  bring  the 
foreigner  into  difficulty  when  he  sets  out  to  learn  our  language. 
These  are  termed  Americanisms  and  we  get  them  from  two  sources. 
The  first  class  are  those  adopted  from  foreign  tongues,  but  which 
have  been  so  changed  in  the  process  of  being  naturalized  that  the 
mother  can  no  longer  recognize  her  child. 

The  second  class  are  to  the  manor  born.  They  have  been 
invented  on  some  occasion  to  represent  new  acts  which  no  word, 
brought  from  the  mother  country  quite  expressed. 

The  Indians  have  left  us  few  words  ;  not  nearly  so  many  as  we 
could  wish.     The  very  name  Indian  arises  from  a  mistake  made 
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by  Columbus.  He  supposed  when  he  discovered  what  we  call 
now  West  Indies  that  he  had  reached  the  East  Indies.  The  Indi- 
ans in  their  turn  called  the  English  Yengee%^  from  which  Yankee 
comes.  Some  Indian  phrases  have  become  so  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage that  their  origin  is  almost  forgotten.  Thus :  "  Digging  up 
the  hatchet,"  "  burying  the  hatchet,"  "  to  be  on  the  '  war '  path," 
" a  pow-pow,"  " to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,"  and  " Indian filey^  by 
which  is  meant  single  file. 

The  Dutch  have  left  fewer  traces  on  our  language  than  on  the 
face  of  the  countrv.  Some  hills,  mountains,  towns  and  streams 
bear  Dutch  names,  but  many  of  them  are  so  changed  that  they 
could  not  be  recognized.  The  Bowery  of  New  York,  bears  less 
resemblance  in  looks  to  the  Bouvery  (garden-bower)  of  the  old 
Dutch  city  than  in  name.  Brooklyn  is  called  after  Breukelen^  a 
village  near  Amsterdam,  Holland.  We  call  the  descendants  of 
these  Dutch  Knickerbockers^  after  one  family  of  them.  The  word 
Dutch  originally  meant  Germans  as  well  as  Hollanders,  coming 
from  their  own  name,  Beutach.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Arch- 
bishop Trench  tells  us  '^  Dutch  meant  German,  and  a  Dutchman  a 
German." 

The  Hollanders  left  behind  them  a  favorite  dish,  which  still 
bears  the  original  name  a  little  changed.  The  donnet  survives  as 
doughnut.  The  cool  slaa  (literally  cabbage-salad)  is  still  popular, 
although  written  cold  slaw.  So  little  is  the  real  origin  and  mean- 
ing known  that  this  dish  when  cooked  is  called  "  hot  slaw," 

The  stoop,  which  designates  the  place  between  the  steps,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  house  and  the  door,  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  word 
stoeps^  meaning  seats.  The  burghers  Imd  seats  here,  and  liked  to  sit 
upon  them  as  they  smoked.  The  word  bush  comes  from  the  Dutch 
word  boschj  meaning  a  region  abounding  in  trees  and  underbrush. 
Bushwhacker  comes  from  this,  and  it  used  to  mean  the  process  of 
propelling  a  boat  by  pulling  the  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
but  it  has  since  become  a  name  for  lawless  persons  and  fugitives 
from  justice  who  take  refuge  in  the  bush.  The  Dutch  word  which 
has  the  strongest  hold  on  American  speech  is  badass.  From  it  we 
derive  "  boss."  Originally  this  meant  simply  a  master  or  over- 
seer, but  now  any  one  who  has  the  least  control  is  the  "  boss." 
Such  as  "  boss-builder,"  "  boss-carpenter,"  etc.  If  two  people  do 
not  agree  the  one  who  carries  his  point  is  the  "  boss."  The  head 
of  a  party  politically  is  the  *'  boss."     It  has  even  been  turned  into 
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a  verb,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  any  business  ^^  bosses  the 
job." 

A  Dutch  saint  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  it  Santa  Klaus. 
It  should  be  written  Klass^  and  is  an  abreviation  of  Nikholas.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Christmas  gifts  are  brought  by  Kris  Kingle  or 
Kringle^  which  is  adapted  from  the  German  Christ  Kindlein^  the 
Christ  Child. 

The  French  have  given  us  even  fewer  Americanisms,  and  names. 
We  have  Beaufort  and  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina,  Castine  and 
Mount  Desert  in  New  England,  Champlain  and  the  bayous  of 
Louisiana,  and  some  others.  General  Fremont  first  introduced  the 
word  butte  for  detached  hills  and  ridges,  and  latter  the  word  became 
a  verb.  It  is  used  in  the  northwest  for  chopping  off  anything  with 
a  dull  ax.  Then  our  crevice  comes  from  crevasse^  and  levee  written 
levy  often,  from  the  name  of  an  enbankment.  The  lever  of  the 
French  monarch  gives  us  levee^  which  designates  the  President's 
public  reception.  Prairie  is  a  French  word.  Canoes,  and  even 
larger  boats  "  shoot  the  river,"  meaning  to  dart  over  the  rapids  in 
a  swift  current.  The  term  comes  from  the  French  word  chute^  a 
name  given  to  every  place  where  a  river  hemmed  in  between  high 
rocky  banks  is  forced  to  fall  with  great  violence  to  a  lower  level. 
Bateaux  are  still  employed  on  the  water  courees  of  the  old  states 
like  Virginia.  Cache^  the  hiding  place  of  valuable  property  is 
only  heard  out  west.  In  Canada  the  caleche  of  the  early  Acadi- 
ans  has  become  calash  which  means  an  old-fashioned  gig,  and  an 
immense  covering  for  the  head.  Carriole  has  degenerated  into 
carryall.  Vendue  comes  from  the  French  word  vendre  to  sell. 
Bois  bule  is  called  Bob  Ruly.  Bois  de  vache  (buffalo  chips)  is 
bodewash.  The  osage  orange  used  to  be  known  as  the  hois  d'are 
of  the  French,  who  made  bows  of  the  wood.  We  renamed 
it  bodark^  and  later  bodak.  Some  familiar  names  have  been  woe- 
fully changed.  A  Mr.  Bon  Coeur  was  called  Bunker  in  New 
England,  and  it  was  near  his  hill  that  the  famous  battle  was  fought. 
Pibaudieres  has  become  Peabody.  Bonpas  is  Bumpers,  and  2>e'  f 
Hotel  is  Doolittle. 

Savey  is  one  of  the  few  words  we  get  from  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
from  Quien  sabe  f  The  word  negro  is  Spanish.  Creole  comes 
directly  from  criollo^  the  Spanish  word  for  a  child  born  of  Europe- 
an parents  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  American  soil.  Filibustero 
was  originally  the  Spanish  for  a  small,  swift  sailing  vessel,  later  it 
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meant  a  lawless  adventurer  sailing  in  such  a  craft  and  from  it  we 
get  filibuster.  The  Spanish  word  placer  used  to  mean  only  the 
pleasure  of  coming  unawares  to  a  rich  gold  mine.  It  now  means, 
not  only  the  sand-drift  which  contains  the  gold,  but  anything 
which  promises  a  liberal  return  of  profit.  Bonanza  is  also  from 
the  Spanish.  The  prairies  of  the  south  suggested  to  De  Soto*s 
followers  the  snow  white  sabana  of  their  own  coutry,  and  from 
this  comes  Savannah.     Rancho  has  been  adopted  as  ranch. 

We  have  few  words  from  the  German.  From  atandpunkt^  an 
outlook,  comes  our  standpoint.  Sour  crout,  spelled  saurkraat^ 
etc.,  and  but  few  others.  The  interesting  Americanisms  are  bom 
on  American  soil.  The  great  majority  of  them  come  from  the 
West,  where  new  scenes  and  new  life  need  new  names  and  new 
words.  There  they  drop  the  more  elegant  diction  as  they  drop 
the  elegancies  of  life,  and  coin  something  short  and  to  the  point 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

Baek  cauntry^  up  country^  down  Ea%t  are  purely  American. 
Grants  is  the  name  given  to  the  land  which  has  been  granted  to  a 
new  railroad  by  the  government.  Plantation  comes  from  plants 
meaning  the  land  given  any  one  intending  to  plant  a  colony.  In 
the  South,  from  this  the  farmer  is  known  as  a  planter.  The 
Manors  were  the  Dutch  grants  which  have  disappeared.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  town  grants  were  blazed  out  or  blazoned  by  cutting  some 
marks  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  comes  from  the  French  word 
blason  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  Americanized  that  no  one  dreams 
of  its  foreign  origin.  A  new  comer  in  the  West  blazes outh\%  pre- 
emption by  cutting  a  belt  around  the  tree.  In  doing  this  he  pre- 
vents the  sap  from  rising,  and  deadens  the  trees.  These  mark 
his  land  out.  He  claims  this  much  ground,  and  it  is  called  a 
claim.  Diggings  means  with  us  a  locality,  and  comes  from  indi- 
cating where  digging  for  gold  or  any  metal  may  be.  Hog-wallows 
and  sink-holes  are  hollows  and  hillocks  where  powerful  springs  sud- 
denly arise,  where  a  hog  might  wallow  or  one  might  be  drowned 
in  the  hole.  Little  hills  covered  with  timber  are  called  hammocks 
in  the  South  and  knobs  in  the  Northwest.  Oak-openings  are  forests 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  trees,  and  barrens  are  where  it  is  bar- 
ren and  no  tree  or  shrub  will  grow.  The  dwellers  in  the  pine 
barrens  are  nick-named  tar-heel  for  obvious  reasons.  To  dry-up  is 
more  frequently  used  than  drought.  In  a  drought  springs  fre- 
quently dry  up  or  cease  altogether,  and  thus  to  stop  anything, 
even  conversation  is  to  dry  up  in  vulgar  parlance. 
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Lot^  once  a  lot  or  parcel  of  ground,  means  any  piece  of  land 
now  of  a  certain  specified  size,  either  large  or  small  for  the  living 
or  the  dead.  Actobb  lots  is  a  short  cut  from  one  place  to  another^ 
originating  in  cutting  across  a  lot  or  field  in  the  country.  Forests 
are  timber  out  West,  called  so  on  account  of  their  value  as  tim- 
ber. People  took  to  the  timber  when  the  approach  of  hostile  Indi- 
ans made  them  leave  their  homes  and  hide  in  the  woods.  Seeking 
shelter  thus  led.to  the  phrase  to  tree  one^s  self.  To  tree  game  comes 
from  getting  an  opossum  imprisoned  in  a  tree.  Barking  up  the 
wrong  tree  came  from  the  dogs  who  helped  in  the  chase,  making  a 
mistake  about  the  tree  where  the  game  was  and  barking  up  the 
wrong  one.  The  stump  speaker^  now  common  parlance  all  over  the 
country,  was  first  used  because  the  candidate  for  office  used  this 
slight  elevation  when  speaking  in  the  open  air.  Now  the  candi- 
date takes  the  stump^  or  stumps  the  state  or  the  country.  Stump  or 
stumpy  is  anything  short  and  thick  from  the  appearance  and  form 
of  the  stump.  Chunk  or  chunky  means  very  much  the  same.  This 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  chump^  but  it  is  not  certain. 
Truck  has  changed  its  meaning.  Formerly  it  meant  small  pro- 
duce of  cloth,  now  almost  any  thing  is  truck,  and  a  vegetable 
garden  where  things  are  raised  for  sale  is  hardly  called  by  any 
other  name. 

A  new  settler  having  to  raise  up  the  timber  when  he  built  his 
house  asked  his  neighbors'  assistance,  and  they  called  it  a  raising  ; 
working  like  bees  the}'^  added  that  word,  making  it  a  raising  bee  ; 
now  whenever  a  lot  of  people  come  together  to  do  any  work  it  is 
called  a  bee^  such  as  quilting-bee^  etc.  The  westerner  has  learned 
to  value  his  ax  next  to  his  rifle  in  clearing,  and  it  is  regarded  a 
misfortune  when  the  ax  and  handle  part  company  or  the  aa;  flies 
off  the  handle.  This  gives  rise  to  our  flying  off  the  handle  when 
under  excitement.  The  old  fashioned  gun  would  sometimes  only 
flash  instead  of  firing  off,  and  this  failure  was  called  9,  fizzle.  Now 
any  failure  is  called  a  fizzle^  especially  where  great  things  are 
expected.  To  be  a  caution  comes  from  the  caution  required  by 
new  settlers  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  A  warning 
was  called  a  caution^  and  from  that  a  marvel  and  so  on  by  stages 
till  we  have  it. 

The  early  westerners  or  pioneers  never  seemed  to  care  to  make 
use  of  the  word  death :  it  was  too  solemn  for  their  easy,  careless 
life,  but  as  it  would  come  to  them  they  must  call  it  something  so- 
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they  expressed  it  as  it  was  represented :  gone  under^  because  the 
body  was  put  under  the  ground,  wiped  out^  because  they  were  no 
more ;  tnuffed  out  like  a  candle,  kicked  the  bticket^  referring  to  the 
dying  contortions  of  the  body.  The  most  contradictory  name  for 
killing  a  man  is  to  save.  They  mean  however  that  they  save 
powder  when  an  Indian  is  killed  instead  of  being  only  wounded 
and  having  to  be  shot  again.  The  bee  hunter  following  the 
straight  course  of  the  bee  to  a  given  point  gives  us  to  strike  a  bee 
line^  making  a  bee  line.  We  have  air-line  from  going  straight 
through  the  air  without  turns.  To  be  sweet  upon  comes  from  lav- 
ishing sweet  words  and  manners  on  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  Per 
contra,  the  man  who  does  not  like  something  or  is  fickle  or  dis- 
contented sours  on  it.  Sweetening  in  drinks  is  either  long  or  short 
sweetening  according  to  whether  it  is  the  product  of  the  cane  or 
maple,  syrup  or  sugar.  The  word  cuss  is  now  believed  to  be  short 
way  of  saying  customer^  an  abbreviation  of  uglg  customer.  It  is 
not  always  used  in  this  sense.  A  little  cuss  is  a  term  of  endear- 
ment among  the  backwoodsmen. 

The  verb  to  lynch  and  Lynch  law  are  supposed  to  be  called  after 
a  man  named  Lynch  who  came  over  to  America  in  1687  to  sup- 
press piracy.  He  took  the  law  in  his  own  hands  and  without 
special  license  brought  the  offender  to  summary  justice.  Becom- 
ing a  Christian  is  spoken  of  in  many  different  ways  which  would 
puzzle  a  foreigner.  You  get  religion^  join  the  churchy  profess  relig- 
ion^ experience  religion^  make  your  peace^  etc.  To  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  not  to  the  Methodists,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  we  owe 
camp-meeting.  Certain  Presbyterian  ministers  held  a  sacramental 
meeting  at  a  place  called  Cane  Ridge  in  Kentucky  in  1800.  It 
was  attended  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  and  continued 
several  weeks.  This  was  the  first  camp-meeting  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  call  our  clergy  receive  to  minister  over  a  cer- 
tain church  is  an  Americanism  as  is  being  settled  over  a  church. 
Donation  parties^  surprise  parties^  pound  parties^  etc.,  are  products 
of  our  own  soil. 

The  negro  term  or  name  Cuffey  is  a  corruption  of  the  slang 
term  cove.  Log-rolling^  now  used  to  indicate  that  one  congress- 
man asks  the  aid  of  others  to  help  him  secure  some  local  interest, 
was  a  term  used  by  the  early  settlers  when  they  used  to  assist 
each  other  in  conveying  logs.  The  candidate  who  tells  his  views 
plainly  comes  out  flatrfooted :  if  he  is  not  true  to  his  party,  he  is 
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weak-kneed^  shaky^  and  is  likely  to  be  dropped.  While  he  who  is 
true  to  his  party  shows  his  backbone.  Caucus^  which  the  English 
have  borrowed  from  us,  is  credited  to  Caulkers.  It  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  1735  when  the  ship-owners  of  Boston  held  a  meeting 
to  decide  on  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  places  of  influ- 
ence. It  is  not  known  where  high-faluting  originated.  Shebang 
is  equally  mysterious  if  we  will  not  accept  the  theory  that  it  is  of 
French  origin  and  from  cabane^  which  hardly  seems  probable.  If 
skedaddle  was  not  originated  during  the  late  war  it  was  revived 
then.  The  only  plausible  explanation  of  this  is  that  it  is  of  Greek 
parentage  from  a  verb  meaning  to  disperse  tumultuously.  Carpet- 
bagger was  the  northern  man  who  after  the  war  went  South  with 
all  his  worldly  goods  in  a  carpet-bag  expecting  to  return  a  rich 
man.  Qreen-back  is  the  short  name  for  treasury  notes  printed  in 
green  ink.  Bogus  comes  from  Borghese^  the  assumed  name  of  a 
remarkably  successful  swindler.  A  merchant  who  gathers  wealth 
has  made  his  pile.  If  he  is  not  able  to  pay  a  demand  when  due  he 
is  short ;  anything  that  is  missing  or  lacking  is  short.  A  bad  fail- 
ure leaves  a  man  dead-broke  or  flat-broke.  To  go  up  the  spouty 
meaning  the  same  thing  comes  from  the  pawn-broker  sending  the 
goods  he  loans  money  upon  up  a  spout  to  another  story.  More 
frequently  we  leave  ofiF  spout  and  say  gone  up.  Posting^  or  post- 
ing up,  meaning  to  give  or  get  information,  arises  from  posting  up 
the  ledger  in  book-keeping. 

The  drinking  habit  is  disguised  under  many  names.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  smile  all  around,  to  stand  treaty  etc.  Treating  is 
purely  American.  Boozy  was  a  gypsy  word.  The  fine  French 
saloon  is  dragged  in  the  mire  with  us.  A  man  makes  a  ten-strike 
when  he  is  particularly  successful  in  business  or  any  undertaking. 
The  expression  originates  in  the  game  of  ten-pins.  Here  the  man 
who  knocks  over  the  whole  ten  makes  a  tenrstrike.  Raft  was  at 
first  used  to  designate  trees  or  timber  caught  on  a  sand-bar.  The 
schooner  is  out  and  out  our  own.  When  this  vessel,  nameless,  was 
first  launched  in  1713  a  by-stander  cried,  "See  how  she  scoonsl" 
Thence  comes  the  name.  Aboard  and  ahead  formerly  referred 
only  to  navigation  by  water,  now  they  are  used  in  every  possible 
sense  and  connection.  Sleeper  is  a  quick  American  way  of  indi- 
cating a  sleeping-car.  Bead-head  once  only  used  in  cars  refers 
now  to  anybody  going  anywhere  free  of  cost. 
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Ad,  is  our  peculiar  manner  of  making  two  letters  do  the  duty  of 
thirteen.  It  is  as  well  understood  as  advertisement.  To  fix  is  our 
word  of  words.  We  could  not  keep  house  without  it.  Everything 
that  requires  any  arrangement  is  fixed.  Fix  also  means  embarrass- 
ment. We  get  in  a  fix.  We  leave  our  fixings  about^  etc.  Q-ap^ 
to  denote  a  pass  between  two  mountains  is  only  used  here.  It 
describes  an  opening  anywhere  as  it  once  only  meant  an  extended 
mouth.  To  happen  in  is  abbreviated  from  to  happen  to  come  in^ 
We  alone  deal  in  notions^  or  have  notion  dealers.  Pocket  survives 
from  poke^  as  "  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,*^  With  the  English  the 
the  word  raise  is  only  used  in  reference  to  vegetables.  From 
raising  vegetables  the  Americans  raised  children.  "  Where  were 
you  raised?"  is  not  an  elegant  but  a  common  mode  of  speech. 
Cattle  are  raised  on  the  same  farm  where  corn  is.  Rightaway 
instead  of  straightway  is  said  to  have  excited  Dickens'  wrath  when 
he  was  in  Boston.  Expressive  of  our  haste  and  hurry  the  word 
to  run  an  establishment  of  any  kind  from  a  church  to  a  grog  shop^ 
a  canal  boat  to  a  large  hotel  is  used  instead  of  to  manage,  Slip^ 
from  slipping  in  between  means  an  opening  between  two  wharves 
or  a  dock.  In  the  northeast  it  designates  a  narrow  pew  in  a 
church.  It  is  also  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper  and  a  little  child's 
loose  garment.  Telegram  was  born  April  6,  1852,  in  the  Albany 
Journal,  Those  who  were  alive  before  that  had  to  say  telegraphic 
despatches.  The  wilting  of  a  flower  gives  us  a  much  used  word. 
We  wilt  when  we  retract  or  withdraw.  "  He  wilted  right  down,'' 
is  a  common  phrase. 

Even  vegetables  have  enriched  our  slang  department.  Some 
pumpkins  and  small  potatoes  express  much  in  a  short  way.  Sauce 
not  un frequently  pronounced  saas  from  its  tartness  is  supposed  to 
resemble  a  tart  fruit  stewed.  Jimson  was  Datura^  a  weed  from 
West  Indies.  It  first  took  root  near  Jamestown  and  then  waa 
called  Jamestown-weed^  shortened  to  Jimson-weed^  and  now  called 
simply  Jimson, 

Switches  on  a  railroad  came  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
branches  or  switches  of  a  tree.  From  that  we  now  switch  off  any 
thing  when  it  is  put  on  another  track.  A  foreigner  hearing  us 
say  *'  switch  him  off,"  would  think  we  meant  to  whip  him,  while 
we  would  simply  mean  to  make  him  change  his  plans  by  persua- 
sion or  otherwise.     But  I  am  exceeding  my  space  and  must  stop. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  this  country  is  called  upon  to  mourn,  in  quick 
succession,  the  deaths  of  five  such  notable  men,  in  the  differenl 
walks  of  life,  as  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Ex-Pres.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Justice 
Lamar,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  Phillips  Brooks.  In  profound  and  last- 
ing influence  for  good  the  majestic  life  and  holy  deeds,  and  living,  in- 
spiring utterance,  of  the  great  preacher,  —  the  greatest  preacher  of  hii 
age  —  will  outweigh  all  the  others.  All  who  ever  heard  him,  anc 
many  who  did  not,  mourn  his  death  as  a  personal  loss.  Reverently, 
tearfully  men  meet  and  say,  Phillips  Brooks  is  dead. 

PEIRCE  COLLEGE-of  Business  and  Shorthand,  Philadelphia,  or 
the  occasion  of  its  recent  '*  Commencement,"  secured  Hon 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  for  an  address  of  advice  and  inspiration  to  iti 
pupils  and  graduates.  His  address  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  thi 
principles  upon  which  young  men  may  build  a  large  success  in  busl 
ness  and  political  life.  These  were  pithily  summarized  in  the  dail] 
papers  as  ''  sticky  dig"  and  saveJ*^  This  school  has  done  the  public  i 
real  service  in  calling  out  this  telling  address  so  broadly  conceived  am 
so  richly  illustrated  from  the  extensive  business  experience  of  its  dis 
tinguished  author. 

A  BULLETIN  issued  by  the  University  Extension  Division  of  th< 
University  of  Chicago  gives  the  details  of  a  system  of  educatioi 
by  correspondence,  whereby  persons  in  any  part  of  the  country  wh< 
desire  to  take  up  any  branch  of  study  can  receive  from  the  Corres 
pondence  Department  of  the  University  guidance  and  examinatioi 
which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  such  branches.  This  plan  has  beei 
successful  in  European  countries,  and  President  Harper  has  done  mucl 
to  familiarize  the  American  public  with  the  idea.  It  seems  to  plac< 
an  education  within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  otherwise  attaii 
it,  and  while  lacking  some  of  the  inspirational  elements  that  comefron 
contact  with  personal  and  present  teachers,  may  yet  do  much  to  deepei 
and  extend  the  educational  spirit  of  the  age. 

THERE  will  be  a  ^^  Youths'  World's  Congress''  in  connectioi 
with  the  celebration  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  dele 
gates  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  competitive  essays  on  some  subjec 
germane  to  the  central  thought  about  which  the  Exposition  clusters  — 
such  as :  '*  The  Life  of  Columbus,"  ''The   Discovery   of  America,' 
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**  Four  Hundred  Years  of  American  Civilization,"  etc.  Grammar 
and  High  school  pupils  are  to  hand  in  their  essays  to  their  masters. 
From  these  the  best  is  to  be  selected  and  read  to  the  school,  and  then 
sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  with  the  post  office  address  of  the 
writer.  Each  county  is  to  be  allowed  one  Grammar  school  delegate 
and  one  additional  for  each  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  County 
Superintendent  will  select  the  best  of  the  essays  sent  him  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  representation  specified,  and  will  send  them  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, who  in  turn  will  forward  them  to  the  committee  at  Chicago. 
Certificates  will  be  furnished  to  the  successful  competitors,  and  should 
any  of  them  be  financially  unable  to  attend  the  Congress,  it  is  expected 
that  the  school  or  town  so  honored  in  the  selection  will  contribute  the 
amount  necessary.  The  Congress  is  intended  to  deepen  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  and  extend  the  knowledge  of 
American  institutions  by  furnishing  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this 
greatest  modern  exposition  of  all  that  relates  to  the  world's  progress. 
Delegates  will  be  expected  to  make  a  report  on  their  return  to  the 
schools  which  they  represent.  Thus  one  more  illustration  is  afforded 
of  the  determination  of  the  managers  to  make  the  World's  Fair  a  real 
educator  of  the  masses. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  in  Boston, 
on  the  2ist,  22nd  and  23rd  of  this  month  will  undoubtedly  be  a  notable 
one.  Quite  a  number  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country  are 
down  on  the  program  for  papers  or  addresses.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
will  discuss:  **  What  do  school  statistics  teach  in  respect  to  the  moral 
influence  of  education?"  Among  the  other  notable  names  are  State 
Superintendent,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.  of  Pennsylvania  and  Addison  B. 
Poland  of  New  Jersey ;  City  Superintendents  Andrew  S.  Draper  of 
Cleveland,  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  William  H.  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn, 
J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Oscar  H.  Cooper  of  Galveston, 
Charles  B.  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  Virgil  G.  Curtis  of  New  Haven,  Fran- 
cis Cogswell  of  Cambridge,  Albert  P.  Marble  of  Worcester,  and 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  Springfield.  Also  President  Charles  DeGarmo 
of  Swarthmore  College,  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa,  and  other  edu- 
cators of  note  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Meetings  of  this  char- 
acter are  of  incalculable  benefit.  The  strength  of  each  becomes  the 
strength  of  all.  These  men  "of  light  and  leading"  quicken  and 
freshen  each  other's  intellectual  activities.  Sparks  kindle  into  fiame 
and  burn  with  a  sure  and  steady  light  which  brightens  all  the  land. 
Errors  are  pointed  out.  Bad  methods  are  condemned.  Old  ruts  are 
lef^.  New  life  pulsates  through  all  its  frame  and  the  educational  pub- 
lic steps  forward. 
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DR.  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion presents  his  annual  statement  for  the  year  closing  June  3O1 
1892.  It  is  broad  and  statesmanlike.  He  shows  how  special  studies 
into  the  educational  systems  of  other  nations  have  opened  a  road  for 
their  profitable  use.  The  subject  of  Alaska's  school  needs  is  interest- 
ingly treated,  and  the  Commissioner  advises  subsidizing  missionary 
schools.  During  the  past  year  5,000  books  have  been  added  to  the 
Bureau's  library,  which  now  in  government  reports  and  educational 
periodicals  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  He  rejoices  in  the 
increased  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  education,  in  the  growth  of 
teachers'  reading  circles  and  in  the  universal  desire  for  better  buildings 
and  sanitary  conditions,  better  methods  of  interesting  pupils  in  their 
studies,  better  methods  of  administration,  of  reform  of  the  vicious,  the 
pauper  and  the  criminal.  The  relation  of  the  Bureau  to  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  is  fittingly  set  forth.  This  is  followed  by  a 
mass  of  exceedingly  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  schools  of  the 
country  for  i889-'90  and  i890-'9i.  In  the  former  year  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  12,697,196,  and  in  the  latter  year  13,203,170.  A 
thorough  report  is  given  of  the  vast  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  especially 
of  the  increasing  number  and  usefulness  of  its  publications.  Dr.  Har- 
ris has  also  made  an  exceedingly  suggestive  report  on  the  schools  of 
Washington,  in  which  39,678  scholars  are  enrolled  under  the  charge 
of  845  teachers.  It  is  an  exhaustive  report  commending  much,  con- 
■demning  some  things  and  urging  not  a  few  radical  changes.  Dr.  Harris 
fills  his  great  position  with  such  conspicuous  ability  that  we  trust  he  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  political  changes  for  years  to  come. 

ONE  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  in  American  school-keeping, 
was  the  action  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  on  assuming  the 
superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  enlistment 
of  the  entire  press  of  the  city  in  the  great  enterprise  of  building  up  a 
competent  system  of  public  instruction.  He  personally  made  the 
acquaintance  of  every  newspaper  office  of  any  description  and  prom- 
ised to  furnish  interesting  items  of  local  educational  interest  as  a  regu- 
lar contribution  to  their  columns.  In  this  way  he  drafted  the  entire 
press  of  a  great  city  as  a  most  efficient  helper  in  his  great  work.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  administration  he  kept  the  press  well  in  hand  and  owed 
to  its  friendship  much  of  the  success  attending  his  brilliant  administra- 
tion of  school  affairs  in  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately,  this  eminently  wise 
example  has  not  found  imitators  in  many  of  our  great  metropolitan 
towns.  In  no  great  city  of  the  Eiist  has  the  press  been  secured  as  a 
reliable  aid  to  the  common  school  interest.  Indeed,  save  in  excep- 
tional crises,  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  one  of  them,  from  Boston  to 
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Washington,  this  agency  is  the  least  of  the  influences  on  which  the 
school  public  relies.  Matters  are  even  worse  in  the  West.  There  \% 
hardly  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  these  states  where  the  press  is  not  the- 
most  unjust  critic,  the  least  generous  and  helpful  advocate,  in  more 
than  one  case  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  success  of  public  education. 
In  niany  of  these  great  towns  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  publication 
of  the  most  valuable  educational  matter  of  general  or  local  interest  in 
any  journal  of  large  circulation.  Now  this  is  simply  bad  and  stupid 
naanagement  in  the  leading  teachers  and  school  men  and  women  of  the 
place.  No  professional  body  is  so  isolated,  so  lacking  in  backbone,  it 
would  almost  appear  so  indifferent  to  the  legitimate  means  of  public 
influence  as  this  group  of  people,  incomparably  the  most  powerful 
for  good  and  most  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

AS  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  this  powerful  popular  influence  by  the 
real  teachers  and  school  people,  the  metropolitan  and  magazine 
press  of  our  country  is,  to-day,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
mischievous  class  of  enemies  of  the  American  system  of  popular 
education  ;  the  grand  army  of  high  critical  experts.  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  portent  as  *'Dr."  Rice,  tramping  the  country  and  "sizing 
up"  the  schools  of  our  leading  cities  in  the  style  exhibited  in  the 
pages  of  the  F'orum^  is  a  result  of  this  capture  of  the  press  by  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  experts.  It  may  seem  very  well  to  the  fore- 
most teachers  and  school  public  of  these  great  towns  to  affect 
indifference  to  this  style  of  dealing  with  the  most  vital  American  inter- 
est. But,  while  they  are  furnishing  articles  to  professional  journals, 
not  even  read  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  these  wholesale  assaults  and 
misrepresentations  are  published  broadcast  and  read  by  the  classes  on 
whose  intelligent  appreciation  and  ffnancial  support  the  public  school 
must  depend.  The  most  important  educational  work  that  could  be 
done  in  every  city  and  considerable  town  in  the  United  States,  to-day, 
would  be  the  formation  of  a  common  school  society,  composed  of  edu- 
cators and  leading  school-people,  to  claim  a  fair  hearing  in  the  press, 
keep  the  community  supplied  with  reliable  information  and  meet  and 
deal  with  the  vast  body  of  popular  writing  now  directed  to  the  remov- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  American  society. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL   STUDY. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

SIXTH    MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PREPARED   BT  DR.  CHAS.   J.   MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,   SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

NO  teacher  is  truly  progressive,  no  teacher  is  doing  the  best  possible 
work,  who  is  not  constantly  learning  from  the  experience  and 
the  thoughts  of  others.  A  few  wisely  selected  books  treating  of  the 
general  departments  of  educational  science,  and  a  well-edited  journal 
discussing  the  current  questions  of  the  educational  world,  are  essential 
auxiliaries  to  the  best  class-room  discipline  and  instruction.  The  prin- 
<:ipal  or  superintendent  who  neglects  to  urge  upon  his  teachers  the 
importance  of  professional  reading  and  study,  neglects  his  best  single 
means  of  advancing  the  efficiency  of  his  schools.  The  true  aim  of  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  to  aid  in  making  better  practical  teachers 
by  securing  to  them  broad  and  right  views  of  the  purpose  and  method 
of  educational  work. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  173  to  200. 

REACTION    against    ABSTRACT    EDUCATION. 

1.  What  direction  did  the  reaction  from  the  theological  and 

humanistic  tendencies  in  education  take? 

2.  Against  what  fault  in  the  humanistic  schools  did  Montaigne 

especially  direct  his  arguments.? 

3.  Against  what  particular  fault  did  Bacon  argue.? 

4.  Toward  what  end  did  Milton  desire  all  learning  to  be 

directed.? 

5.  In  the  schools  that  Ratich  established  what  radical  change 

in  education  did  he  undertake.? 

6.  Why  may  the  plan  of  his  schools  class  him  among  the 

humanists? 

7.  Upon  what  grounds  may  he  be  regarded  as  a  naturalist  in 

educational  theory? 

8.  Upon  what  grounds  may  he  be  classed  as  a  realist? 

-9.     Which  of  these  three  terms  pertain  chiefly  to  matter  and 
which  chiefly  to  method  in  educational  work? 
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!!•     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  153  to  170. 

the  thinking  powers.  —  conception. 

1.  Note  the  distinctions  and  relations  between  Conception,. 

Judgment,  and  Reason. 

2.  Show  how  we  arrive  at  general  notions  or  concepts. 

3.  Define  the  five  elements  or  steps  in  conception : 

a.  Analytic  observation. 

b.  Abstraction. 

c.  Comparison. 

d.  Generalization. 

e.  Classification. 

4.  Discuss  the  difference  between  ^^rtension  and  ixrtention,  as- 

applied  to  concepts. 

5.  Illustrate  by  citing  examples  in  your  own  thought-experi- 

ence the  following  pairs  of  thought  processes : 

a.  To  analyze  —  to  synthesize. 

b.  To  discriminate — to  assimilate. 

c.  To  define  —  to  classify. 

6.  Illustrate  by  citing  examples  in  your  teaching  experience,^ 

how  the  power  of  conception  may  be  developed  in  the 
minds  of  children. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.  Pages  i  10  to  128^ 

HOW  THE  SCHOOL  DEVELOPS  CHARACTER. 

A.  Character  the  one  chief  aim  of  school  life. 

B.  Character  building  consists    in   training,  disciplining  the 

mind. 

c.     The  personal  will,  the  essential  element  of  character. 

D.  Accuracy  of  thought,  intellectual  integrity,  the  basis  and 

condition  of  moral  and  spiritual  worth. 

E.  The  kind,  sympathetic,  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 

the  most  efficient  means  of  developing  moral  character. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  290  to  383. 

PESTALOZZI.       I.     his   LIFE. 

1.  His  personal  characteristics  as  shown  in  his  early  life  and 

in  his  farming  venture. 

2.  His  view  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  education. 

3.  The  first  experiment  at  Neuhof  and  its  failure. 

4.  The  orphanage  at  Stanz. 

5.  The  experiences  at  Burgdorf. 

6.  The  Institute  at  Yverdun. 

7.  The  last  success  at  Clindy. 

8.  Death  of  Pestalozzi  at  Neuhof. 
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II.       PESTALOZZl'S   PRINCIPLES. 

1 .  The  main  object  of  the  school,  not  to  teach  but  to  develop. 

2.  The  child  first  to  be  trained  to  iave;  moral  education. 

3.  The  child  next  to  be  trained  to  think;  intellectual  educa- 

tion. 

4.  The  child  also  to  be  trained  to  work;  physical  education. 

5.  The  self-activity  of  the  pupil  the  real  force  in  all  true 

education. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  211  to  255. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1 .  The  danger  of  over  using  objective  work  in  the  teaching  of 

fractions  and  other  subjects  in  arithmetic. 

2.  The  importance  of  pursuing  a  branch  of  study  in  the  ele- 

mentary course   that    will   necessitate    classification   of 
specimens. 

3.  The  gain  from  associating  drawing  work  with  analytical 

and  descriptive  work  in  the  elementary  sciences. 

i).     The  wisdom  of  basing  all  composition  work  upon  some 
definite  school  study. 

5.  The  due  place  in  drawing  work  of  copying,  drawing  from 

type  forms  and  drawing  from  objects  in  nature. 

6.  The  importance    of    sel'ecting   for    school  lessons   forms, 

questions  and  problems  directly  relating  to  the  after  life 
of  the  pupils. 

7.  The  practicability  of  enforcing  Compulsory  Attendance 

laws. 

8.  The  value  of  home  made  apparatus  for  illustration  of  sci- 

ence and  other  lessons. 

9.  The  right  use  of  school  museums  in  providing  material  for 

and  incentive  to  object  study. 

10.     The  arrangement  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.       PaGES  I4I  TO  1 79. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE    WILL. 

1.  The  principles  of  the  science  of  Ethics;  as,  freedom,  duty, 

virtue,  conscience,  to  be  assumed  in  an  educational  dis- 
cussion of  will-training. 

2.  Culture  or  discipline  along  three  lines  of  virtue  : 

A.  Social  Culture,  or  obedience  to  established  customs. 

B.  Moral  Culture,  or  obedience  to  recognized  good, 
c.     Religious  Culture,  or  obedience  to  Spiritual  laws. 

3.  Social  culture  to  partake  duly  of  the  sympathy  of  the  fami- 

ly relations,  the  polite  formality  of  society  and  the  neces- 
sary recognition  of  prevalent  selfishness  in  the  world  at 
large. 
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4.  Moral  Culture  requires  self-government  upon  the  basis  of 

duty,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  upright  character. 

5.  Religious  Culture  upon  the  basis  of  conscience  includes  a 

theoretical  conception  of  the  world,  a  conformity  in  habit 
to  that  theory,  an  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  a  par- 
ticular church. 

6.  The  theoretical  process  in  religion  advances  by  three  stages  : 

A.  Religious  feeling. 

B.  Formation  of  religious  images, 
c.     Insight  into  religious  dogmas. 

7.  The  practical   process   in    religion  assumes  three    phases 

analogous  to  the  three  stages  of  the  theoretical  process : 

A.  Self-consecration. 

B.  Performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 
c.     Cheerful  reconciliation  with  one's  lot. 

VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.      Pages  224  to  300. 

HINTS    ON    course    OF   STUDY    FOR    THE    SIXTH    YEAR. 

Determine  the  continental  axes   dividing   the   great   land 
masses  into  two  general  slopes. 

By  sub-division  of  these  slopes  study  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  special  areas. 

Give   special   attention   to   the   influence    upon    land  and 
people  of  the  great  river  systems. 

Continue   the  association   of  ancient  and   modern   history 
with  the  geographical  study  of  definite  localities. 

5.  Make  constant  use  of  molding,  map-drawing,  reading, 
writing  as  aids  to  the  formation  of  distinct  concepts. 

6.  Question,  not  to  secure  mere  memorizing  of  names  but  to 
assist  in  the  clearness  and  growth  of  the  mental  pictures. 

7.  Parallel  with  the  course  in  descriptive  geography  instruct 
in  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography. 

S.  In  this  department  as  in  the  other  make  large  use  of  observ- 
able phenomena  before  trying  to  teach  those  facts  that 
cannot  be  directly  observed. 

9.  Make  careful  use  of  this  subject  for  training  the  powers  of 
insight  and  of  reason. 

10.  Let  it  be  a  general  rule  that  you  do  not  tell  pupils  what 
you  can  get  them  to  tell  you,  and  that  they  be  required 
to  tell  all  that  you  have  to  tell  them. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Address  by  Dr,  Virchow.  —  In  his  recent  address  before  the  Uni- 
-versity  of  Berlin,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  rector,  Dr.  Virchow 
presented  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  university 
•work  and  its  relation  to  other  grades  of  instruction  and  training.  Ex- 
tracts could  not  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  address, 
but  the  following  are  interesting.  Referring  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  for  so  long  the  common  possession  of  all  cultivated  people  he 
said :  — 

"  This  culture  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  create  a 
common  bond  between  the  nations  and  to  deepen  in  them  the  sense  of 
solidarity.  During  many  years  the  universal  use  of  the  Latin  tongue 
in  the  learned  world  has  facilitated  the  interchange  of  the  ideas  of  all 
by  a  common  process." 

He  recognizes  however  that  the  situation  has  changed.  "  Even 
those  "  he  says,  '*  who,  recognizing  the  highly  beneficial  influence  of 
the  classical  languages  upon  European  culture,  wish  to  see  their  empire 
prolonged  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  revive  these  con- 
ditions at  present."  Of  the  study  of  language  in  general,  Professor 
Virchow  says :  *'  However  an  important  novelty  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  domain  of  philology :  We  can  welcome  it  with  pride  as  a 
creation  par  excellence  of  German  savants,  I  speak  of  the  compara- 
tive study  of  language.  With  this  the  element  that  is  called  genetic 
has  commenced  to  count  in  philology.  Already  we  are  in  possession 
of  marvellous  results  which  are  of  inestimable  value  even  for  the  history 
of  human  civilization." 

With  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  scientific  stUvly  in  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  repeats  a  well-known  saying  of  his  earlier  years,  "  It 
will  be  readily  agreed  that  unsettled  questions,  those  upon  which 
savants  themselves  are  not  agreed,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  and  reserved  for  instruction  in  particular  sci- 
ences in  the  bosom  of  the  university." 

University  Notes. — T\\Q  facultes  of  Toulouse  would  undoubtedly 
form  one  of  the  provincial  universities  of  France  should  the  hill  for 
organizing  the  facultes  into  universities  become  a  law.  This  result 
was  anticipated  when  the  new  faculte  of  medicine  was  added  to  the 
ToyAow^Q  facultes  in  1891.  From  the  statistics  for  that  year  it  appears 
that  the  teaching  corps  of  the  five  facultes  of  that    academic  district 
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numbered  114  professors  of  all  orders.  The  students  numbered  I9405 
distributed  as  follows:  Theology  (Protestant),  64;  law,  687;  medi- 
cine, 373  ;  sciences,  83  ;  letters,  198. 

The  University  of  Bonn  publishes  its  chronicle  for  1890-91.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  students  for  the  summer  session  wa& 
1,438,  distributed  as  follows:  theology  (Catholic),  164;  Protestant, 
134;  law,  308;  medicine,  400;  philosophy,  432. 

The  students  of  this  university  have  the  advantage  of  bursaries  or 
scholarship  funds  derived  from  special  endowments,  from  state  subven- 
tions or  subscriptions  from  the  various  churches.  The  sum  available 
in  the  summer  of  1891  from  the  first  source  was  10,489  m.  ($3,824) 
and  from  the  second  9*359  m. 

The  opening  of  a  new  military  school  in  St.  Petersburg  is  announced. 
It  is  a  higher  school  of  technical  electricity.  A  petition  addressed  to 
the  Imperial  Senate  for  the  creation  of  a  medical  institute  for  women 
at  St.  Petersburg  has  been  favorably  received.  The  city  will  give  the 
site  and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  $92,4§o.  The  minister  of 
public  instruction  will  furnish  $40,460,  the  minister  of  war  $48,840, 
and  $1)345  will  be  given  by  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  med- 
ical and  pedagogical  courses.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  proposition 
passed  the  senate  by  a  large  majority. 

Women  in  Scotch  Universities.  —  The  action  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity with  respect  to  the  admission  of  women  was  noted  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Education.  The  ordinance  of  the  "  Universities  Com- 
mission "  under  which  this  action  was  taken  and  which  is  applicable 
to  all  the  Scottish  universities,  is  permissive  rather  than  mandatory  in 
its  character.  The  power  is  granted  to  each  university  court  to  admit 
women  to  graduation  in  such  faculty  or  faculties  as  the  said  court  may 
think  fit.  It  is  also  competent  to  the  court,  after  consultation  with  the 
senators,  to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  women  either  in  the 
ordinary  or  in  separate  classes.  In  short  full  power  in  the  matter  is 
reposed  in  the  university  court.  Naturally  the  four  universities  have 
pursued  quite  different  courses  in  the  matter.  Glasgow  has  confined 
the  instruction  of  women  to  St.  Margaret's  College  which  has  been 
made  a  corporate  part  of  the  university.  Aberdeen,  like  Edinburgh, 
has  thrown  open  as  yet  only  the  Arts  classes  to  which  women  are 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  St.  Andrews  has  extended  the 
policy  to  the  other  faculties,  i.  e.,  medicine  and  theology.  This  ad- 
vantage is  less  than  might  seem  as  the  medical  classes  are  small. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  status  which  women  students  have 
assumed.  Anyone  may  become  a  student  in  a  Scotch  university  but 
those  who  would  graduate  must  pass  a  preliminary,  or  as  we  should 
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8ay  entrance,  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  English,  Latin 
or  Greek,  mathematics,  and  one  additional  subject  either  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  or  dynamics.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the  women 
would  not  take  the  examinations,  and  for  the  majority  this  has  been  the 
case.  In  St.  Andrews  twelve  out  of  twenty  women  entering  took  the 
preliminary  examination,  four  passed  in  all  subjects  and  hence  are  in 
full  course  for  graduation.  In  University  College,  Dundee,  which  ia 
affiliated  to  St.  Andrews,  eighteen  women  have  matriculated,  one  pass- 
ing in  all  subjects.  Those  who  have  not  yet  passed  in  full,  will  prob* 
ably  do  so  at  the  second  trial.  This  action  has  undoubtedly  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  chance  of  obtaining  bursary  or  scholarship  funds  which 
are  open  alike  to  men  and  women  in  the  university.  The  women  stu- 
dents in  Scotland  wear  the  gown  and  cap  of  their  respective  institu- 
tions. 

ITALY. 

A  monograph  by  Prof.  TuUio  Martello  of  Bologna,  on  the  decadence 
of  the  Italian  universities  has  caused  a  marked  sensation.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  spirit  of  officialism  derived  from  the  French,  and  to 
the  absence  of  efficient  organization  and  of  proper  restraints  upon  the 
students.  The  attendance  of  the  latter  upon  the  courses  is  not  more 
than  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  Prof.  Martello  advocates 
the  concentration  of  resources  upon  a  few  vigorous  universities  and  the 
suppression  of  those  unworthy  of  the  name.  This  done,  he  would 
free  the  universities  from  political  influences.  A  project  of  law  modi- 
fying the  programmes  of  secondary  schools  and  fixing  the  salaries  of 
professors  is  under  discussion. 

ENGLAND. 

School  Board  Notes,  —  Patriotism  as  a  subject  of  school  inculcation 
is  exciting  the  attention  of  the  London  School  Board.  The  Earl  of 
Meath  has  written  a  letter  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Diggle,  advocating  the 
American  notion  of  saluting  the  flag,"  the  flag  in  this  case  being  of 
course  the  "  Union  Jack."  He  has  offered  JC50  for  the  purchase  of 
Union  Jacks  provided  one  is  hung  in  the  main  room  of  each  school 
building  and  the  teachers  be  ordered  to  g^ve  periodical  lectures  to  the 
children  of  a  national  and  patriotic  character,  the  lecture  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  ceremony  of  salute.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is 
advocating  the  same  measure. 

The  London  School  Board  is  greatly  exercised  just  now  over  the 
report  of  unsanitary  schools.  Careful  inspection  by  experts  shows  that 
the  eflects  of  the  bad  conditions  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  never- 
theless enough  was  discovered  to  justify  complaint.  Repairs  and 
replumbing  have  been  ordered  in  many  of  the  buildings. 
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While  Paris  seems  to  be  taking  backward  steps  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  work-shops  as  annexes  to  primary  schools,  London  is  increasing 
fiuch  provision.  The  order  was  recently  issued  for  the  fitting  up  of 
rooms  for  wood-work  in  forty-seven  school  buildings  not  having  this 
equipment. 

Birmingham  has  made  important  additions  to  the  facilities  for  tech- 
nical instruction  afforded  by  the  elementary  schools.  Some  eight  years 
ago  the  Board  established  a  high  grade  school  well  supplied  with 
laboratories  and  shops.  The  success  of  the  boys  who  have  passed 
through  the  schools  in  the  various  manufactories  of  the  city,  has  led  to 
an  urgent  demand  for  additional  provision  for  the  same  training.  The 
Board  responded  last  year  by  building  and  equipping  a  new  technical 
high  school  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  question  of  free  education  under  the  new  law  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily adjusted  in  Liverpool.  The  Board  claim  to  have  made  free 
provision  for  all  who  desire  U,  but  the  policy  which  stops  short  of 
declaring  all  elementary  schools  free  virtually  puts  the  stigma  of  pov- 
erty on  those  who  seek  the  advantage.  The  citizens*  '*  vigilance  com- 
mittee *'  will  probably  not  cease  their  agitation  of  the  subject  until  the 
most  liberal  course  is  adopted. 

The  Dean  of  Manchester,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board,  in  his  annual  address  covering  the  year  1892,  dwells  particular- 
ly upon  the  development  of  evening  schools,  a  work  in  which  Man- 
chester in  common  with  other  manufacturing  centres,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. .Manchester,  has  been  the  leader  in  the  establishment  of  high 
grade  schools  which  prepare  pupils  for  Owens  College  and  other 
superior  institutions.  A.  t.  s. 

AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pnblishera  of  Education  wUl    aend, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  Old  English  Dramatist  is  a  delightful  posthumous  contrlhutioD  to 
oar  literature  by  that  perfect  master  of  the  English  languaj2;e,  James  Russell 
Jjowell.  The  material  here  put  before  us  in  book  form  was  delivered  as  a 
coarse  of  six  l/owell  Institute  lectures  by  the  poet  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and 
tirst  published  in  Haifer'a  Magazine  duriufi^  the  past  summer  and  fall.  The 
Dramatists  referred  to  are  Marlowe,  Webster,  Chapmun,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger  and  Ford ;  and  the  time  when  they  flourished  about 
1580  to  1630.  Probably  the  greatest  of  these  writers  was  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe, born  at  Canterbury,  in  1563,  and  killed  In  a  tavern  brawl  in  London  ia 
1593.  But,  although  cut  down  at  thirty,  he  has  left  us  in  his  **  Faust,''  *^  Tam- 
berlaine,''  ^^ Edward  II.,'*  the  "Jew  of  Malta"  and  "Hero  and  Leander," 
proofs  of  a  rare  genius  whose  charms,  as  Lowell  exquisitely  says,  "  lingered 
in  the  memory  of  poets,  for  thelr's  is  the  memory  of  mankiud."  But  we  have 
DO  time  to  go  into  details.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  master  his  mother  tongoe 
should  study  this  brief  but  admirable  piece  of  criticism.  Published  by  Hong^ 
tOD,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Books  of  travel  are  favorites  with  teachers.  The  famous  books  of  Stanley^ 
Cameron.  Livingstone,  Baker,  and  other  explorers  in  Africa  found  ready  pur- 
chasers among  teacher8,  who  not  only  read  them  with  the  delight  common  to 
all,  but  found  in  them  much  that  was  serviceable  in  the  classroom.  The  latest 
book  of  travels  in  Africa  is  by  that  intrepid  traveller,  Mrs.  M.  French-Sheldon, 
who  alone  with  her  dusky  escoit  penetrated  into  unknown  countries  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  saw  much,  learned  much,  explored  much,  and  relates  it  all  Id 
her  charming  book  Sultan  to  Scltan.  Space  will  not  permit  of  an  extended 
notice  of  this  now  famous  book,  it  roust  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  unques* 
tionably  the  book  of  the  year.  As  a  record  of  a  journey  it  is  incomparable,  as 
a  history  of  events  it  is  excellent,  a^  a  depiction  of  a  people  and  their  manners 
and  cuRtoms  it  is  superb.  More  fascinating  than  a  novel,  it  is  a  poem  in  all 
but  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  to  every  teacher-  the  volume  brings  new  facts  of 
Africa,  necessary  for  the  classroom.     Boston  :    Arena  Co. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  two  orations  by 
Daniel  Webster,  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  brief  notes,  make  up  No.  56  in 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Neatly  printed,  paper  covers;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  15  cents,  or  yearly  subscription  (four  numbers),  50  cents. 

Talks  with  my  Bots,  by  VVui.  A.  Mowry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a  fourth  edition  of  a  well  known  teacher's  talks 
with  his  pupils  and  is  a  model  in  its  way.  Dr.  Mowry  is  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  as  the  former  editor  of  thi<  magazine.    Boston :  Roberts  Bros.    91.00. 

U.  S.  **  Snap  Shots  "*  is  a  book  of  condensed  information  on  almost  every- 
thing about  which  Americans  wish  knowledge.  We  have  not  space  to  give 
much  idea  of  the  unique  and  encyclopedic  nature  of  this  book.  Scarcely  any- 
thing has  happened  in  the  religious,  political,  social  or  economic  development 
of  thii)  country  which  is  not  here  set  forth  in  a  terse  yet  comprehensive  man- 
ner. Figures  abound.  Every  conceivable  subject  is  here  treated  in  alphat>eti- 
cal  order  from  Abolitionists,  Admission  of  States  into  the  Union  and  Agricul- 
ture, to  Yankee,  Yankee  Doodle  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  Ten 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  last  116  to 
President  Harrison,  President-elect  Cleveland  and  the  other  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  platforms  upon  which  they  stood.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated.    The  publishers  are  A.  M.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Professor  Delos  Fall's  Introduction  to  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis is  a  Laboratory  Manual  on  the  inductive  method  and  is  designed  to  impart 
to  the  student  but  little  chemical  truth  directly,  but  rather  to  lead  him  to  gain 
that  truth  himself  and  by  his  own  investigations  and  thinking.  The  author  is 
elementary  in  his  definitions  and  explanations,  but  these  are  exact  and  necessary 
if  the  student  would  reach  conclusions  which  his  experiments  tend  towards. 
By  using  the  inductive  method,  the  student  is  led  by  natural  steps  to  the 
results  and  their  exposition  and  inference.  It  is  one  of  the  most  intelligently 
arranged,  carefully  planned,  logically  constructed  manuals  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  its  use  in  the  laboratory  must  be  productive  of  excellent  results.  Boston : 
Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Stoky  of  the  Iliad,  by  that  accomplished  scholar,  Alfred  J.  Church, 
perhaps  the  finest  classical  Professor  in  London  is  the  latest  volume  in  Mac- 
millan's  School  Library.  He  presents  the  great  Greek  classic  in  314  pages  of 
delightful  prose.    It  is  a  choice  book  for  only  fifty  cents. 
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Two  bound  volames  of  St.  Nicholas  for  1892.  Parts  I.  and  II.  shoald  de- 
light the  heart  of  any  child.  For  variety,  ezcellenoe  of  material,  taste  in  illue- 
tratioD  and  finish  in  binding,  these  volumes  would  be  hard  to  surpass.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York. 

To  the  series  of  English  Classics  for  Schools  has  been  added  the  Second 
E^say  on  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Lord  Macaulay.  The  notes  are  not 
many  but  are  sufflcient  for  school  purposes.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.    Price,  20  cents. 

In  Mt  8-Legged  Stokt  Teller,  Adelaide  Steel  gives  in  a  piquant  and  pic- 
turesque way  the  stories  connected  with  and  suggested  by  her  collection  of 
photographic  negatives.  There  are  no  shadows  here,  she  tells  us  in  her  pre- 
face, which  have  not  fallen  on  a  camera^s  finder.  She  adds  that  she  has  but 
developed  them  by  the  red  light  of  the  imagination  for  exposure  in  the  white 
light  of  public  gaze.  In  these  days  of  enthusiasm  for  amateur  photography 
these  sketches  will  find  many  sympathetic  readers,  while  the  brightness  and 
literary  finish  of  the  author*s  style  will  largely  extend  the  circle  of  her  admir- 
ing friends.  The  book  is  very  tastefully  made  by  R.  C.  Hartranft,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Analttic  Qeometrt  for  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools,  by 
E.  W.  Nichols,  of  the  Virginian  Military  Institute,  in  the  opening  chapters 
lays  down  elementary  principles  in  a  clear  and  simple  way,  illustrating  them 
by  examples.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  examples  are  so  chosen  as  to  con- 
stitute both  a  review  and  an  extension  of  the  preceding  principles.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  general  examples  extending  the  principles  still  farther  for 
the  benefit  of  those  desiring  a  higher  course.  The  work  is  thus  very  simple; 
yet  quite  comprehensive.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  is  issued 
by  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Buchanan  has  in  a  little  pamphlet  given  the  essentials  in  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  book-keeping  under  the  title  of  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Book- 
Krepino.  The  ^^ hints*'  are  practical  and  to  beginners  eminently  useful. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. :    Published  by  the  author. 

Delsartean  Physical  Culture,  with  principles  of  the  universal  formula, 
by  Carrica  Le  Favre.  Arranged  for  seminaries,  classes,  private  teachers  aud 
individuals.  Gives,  in  clear  and  simple  language,  directions  which  anyone  may 
follow  with  profit  to  his  physical  self,  and  which  mothers  and  others  who  have 
charge  of  growing  boys  and  girls  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  New  York: 
Fowler  &  Wells  Company. 

The  Rise  op  the  Swiss  Republic  ;  A  History,  by  W.  D.  McCrackan,  M.  A., 
is  a  handsome  volume  of  413  pages  written  in  a  scholarly  and  fascinating  style. 
It  will  be  road  with  keenest  interest  by  students  of  political  science,  and  the 
general  reader  will  find  It  a  good  book  with  which  to  cultivate  an  appetite  for 
historical  reading  as  the  field  of  vision  is  limited  and  the  story  of  the  nation 
thrilling.  Mr.  McC'-ackan  Is  a  brilliant  young  author  who  Is  making  a  fine 
record  for  himself  as  student  and  writer.  He  has  contributed  several  popular 
articles  to  the  Arena^  Atlantic  and  other  leading  magazines.  This  latest  work 
is  said  to  be  the  most  authoritative  and  elaborate  history  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  English-speaking  world.  Arena  Publishing 
Company,  Boston. 
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The  Century  Magazine  from  May  to  October,  1892,  makes  a  handsome 
Tolume  full  of  entertaining  reading  matter  and  engaging  illustrations.  The 
Columbus  material  makes  this  an  historic  number. 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetrt,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedroan,  is 
an  attractive  volume  presenting  in  permanent  form  the  author^s  lectures  on 
this  subject  upon  the  ^^  Turnbull  Memorial  Lectureship  of  Poetry  "  foundation 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1891.  This  lectureship  and  one  at  Ozfordf 
England,  are  the  only  two  in  the  world  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  volume 
In  hand  is  a  worthy  initiative  to  a  series  of  lectures  which  may  be  expected  to 
do  much  to  revive  the  declining  flame  of  poetic  genius  in  our  land.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Miiflin  &  Co.    Price,  91.50. 

At  this  time  when  there  is  so  much  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
we  commend  tu  our  readers  a  book,  published  by  Cupples  &  Hurd  in  1887,  and 
written  by  a  solid  and  discriminating  writer,  E.  C.  Cummiugsof  Portland,  Me. 
It  is  an  earnest,  conscientious  attempt  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  Bible  without 
departing  from  the  range  of  common  experience.  This  book.  Nature  in 
Scripture,  defines  its  scope  in  one  sentence:  ^^The  revelation  of  Qod  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures  is  co-extensive  in  its  range  with  the  work  of  God  as 
disclosed  to  us  in  nature.^'    The  book  will  bear  study. 

Bible  Studies,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  made  up  of  Readings  in  the 
Early  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Familiar  Comment,  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Brooklyn  preacher  in  the  winter  of  1878-'9,  at  the  Sunday  evening 
services  of  his  church.  These  studies  are  now  given  to  the  world  from  the 
stenographic  notes  of  T.  J.  Ellinwood,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  took  down 
Mr.  Beecher's  discourses  as  a  matter  of  business  or  of  friendship.  This  vol- 
ume presents  the  wonderful  versatility  and  breadth  of  its  author's  spirit  and 
scholarship.  The  views  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  of  *^  The  Higher 
Criticism  "  presented  are  in  advance  of  his  day.  They  belong  rather  to  the 
age  now  reached  through  these  years  of  critical  study  and  philological 
research.  But  Mr.  Beecher,  like  all  the  greatest  preachers,  was  a  prophet  and 
seer,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  We  prophesy  that  this  sug- 
gestive book  will  find  a  place  in  most  ministers'  libraries,  and  that  a  groat  deal 
of  thought  quickened  by  it  will  find  utterance  in  prayer  meetings  and  sermons. 
Thus  ^^  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.''  New  York;  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 
Price,  ^1.50. 

How  TO  Teach  Writing  is  a  manual  of  penmanship  designed  to  accompany 
Appletons'  Standing  Copy-Books,  by  Lyman  D.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Writing  and 
Drawing,  Hartford,  Conn,  llie  author  aims  in  his  manual  to  put  penmanRhip 
into  teachable  form  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  accomplishes  his 
purpose  with  explicit  directions,  graphic  illustrations  and  numerous  exer- 
cises. Every  teacher,  whether  or  not  using  the  Appletoiis'  copy-books,  will 
find  this  manual  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise  of  the  art  of  penmanship  and 
worthy  his  careful  study.    New  York :  American  Book  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

Easy  Stories  and  Exercises  in  German,  by  A.  A.  David,  is  intended  to 
supply  material  for  German  translation,  and  retranslation  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble stage.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  easy^torips  in  German,  the 
second  of  stories  and  exercises  in  English.  Ui&ing  this  book  in  connection 
with  the  grammar,  the  learner's  progress  must  be  rapid  and  satisfactory. 
New  York :    Luugmane,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  35  cents. 
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The  Comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  has  been  added  to  the- 
series  of  Enf^^lish  Classics  for  Schools.  The  notes  are  few  and  on  the  pag» 
with  the  text.    American  Booli  Co.     Price,  20  cents. 

Here  is  a  book  whose  reading;  will  inspire  to  noble  acts  and  high  resolves^ 
The  author  of  ^^  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  **  has  (gathered  and  narratt'd  stories  of 
all  times  and  all  lauds,  and  made  them  into  a  BOOK  OF  Golden  Deeds.  There 
are  fifty  stories  and  each  is  selected  with  rare  judj^ment  and  told  in  a  most 
entertaining  manner.  For  supplementary  reading  this  bools  must  strongly 
appeal  to  all  teachers,  and  as  a  home  book  it  has  a  distinct  place.  It  is  lofty 
in  tone,  pure  in  sentiment,  and  dignided  in  expression.  New  York:  Macmil- 
Ian  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  full  title  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie's  latest  work  is  Institutes  of  Educa- 
tion, comprising  an  Introduction  to  Rational  Psyciiology;  designed,  partly^ 
as  a  text-book  for  universities  and  colleges.  Dr.  I^urie  is  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  book  is 
an  arrangement  and  abridgement  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  pupils.  The  lee- 
tures  are,  therefore,  didactic  in  expression  but  they  are  clear,  concise  and 
exliau9tive.  Part  firHt  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  end,  physiological 
conditionft,  materials  and  methods  of  education  generally;  part  second  to  the 
philosophy  of  intelligence  as  yielding  the  methodology  of  education;  part 
third  to  methodology;  part  fourth  to  applied  methodology,  or  the  art  of  intel- 
lectual education ;  part  fifth  to  ethical  education ;  part  sixth  to  applied  method- 
ology  as  art  of  ethical  education ;  and  part  seventh  to  school  management^ 
organization,  etc.  To  the  student  of  education,  to  the  teacher,  these  lectures 
will  prove  of  immense  benefit.  Tliere  is  much  room  for  treatises  of  this  sort, 
and  Dr.  Laurie's  work  merits  extensive  use.  New  Y'ork:  Macmillan  &. 
Co.    Price,  ei.OO. 


PERIODICALS, 

It  would  be  Impossible  adequately  to  describe  tbe  comprehensive  and  ever'Varyingr 
contents  of  Harper**  Weekly ^  Harper*8  Monthly,  Harper's  Young  People  and  Harper*t  Bazar 
whicii  pt^riodictilly  come  to  our  table.  Tliey  should  f^o  into  every  home  in  the  land, 
where  fathers  an<f  mothers  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  Monthly,  thH  boys  by  the  Weekly 
and  the  Young  People;  and  the  f^irls  by  the  Young  People  and  the  Bazar,  and  ihe entire 
family  by  all.  It  is  equal  to  a  liberal  education  rexulai  ly  to  rt'ad  such  artistic  and  elab* 
orateiy  constructed  publications  as  these. —  The  Weekly  Bulletin  (5  Somerset  St.,  Bos* 
ton),  has  become  The  Weekly  Review,  and  besides  the  reg^ular  cataloj^ue  of  the  oontenta 
of  over  twelve  hundred  difTereiit  papers  and  niaKazines  it  will  hereafter  devote  several 
pa^es  to  a  comnrehensive  summary  of  the  bi^si  and  most  interesting  periodical  arti- 
cles, serving  still  more  as  a  time  sav«-r  to  the  busy  literary  or  bu!4ine8s  men.   We  wish 

it  and  prophesy  for  it  a  larve  Huccess. The  February  North  American  Review  contaloa 

an  interesting  article  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer  on  "How  to  Revise  the  Tariff,**  and  a 
large  number  of  other  articles  on  leading  political  questions,  be!*ides  many  on  lighter 
topics.    Among  the  latter  is  one  by  £rastns  Wiman  entitled  "  The  Hope  of  a  Home  '*  in 

which  are  set  forth  the  advantages  of  Building  Loan  Associations. Public  Opinion 

(Washington,  D  C.),malces  a  feature  of  cash  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  prominent 
topics  such  as  **  What,  it  any,  changes  in  the  present  immitf  ration  laws  are  exp<>dlent';"^ 

Tlio  compi'tition  is  open  to  all. The  Harvard  Qwirterly  Journal  of  Economict  contains 

scholarly  articles  by  Trot.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Claudlo  Jann«>r,  Prof.  Taussig  and  others,  with 
full  bibliograpliical  notes  for  the  last  quarter. The  University  I' ress  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  issues  tbe  first  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  Political  Economy,"  containing^ 
a  Study  of  Political  Economy  in  the  United  States,  b}  J.  Lawrence  Laughlln,  Reo«*nt 
Commercial  Policy  of  France,  by  Endle  Levassfur,  Rodbertun's  SoclHlism.  by  E.  BenJ. 
Andrews,  and  The  l»rice  oi  Wheat  since  1867,  by  Thorstein  B.  Veblen.  Francis  A.  Walk- 
er and  other  noted  writers  will  contribute  to  future  numbers.    Price  $3.00  per  year 

The  Home- Maker  Maaazine  for  January  shows  the  same  continued  improvement  which 
has  been  so  marked  during  the  past  year,  making  this  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  home  magazines. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

A.  W.  BDSON,  A.M., 
Agfud  McuMxehutetts  Board  of  Education. 

NO  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the  recent  advance  in  all 
lines  of  school-work,  is  due  to  efficient  supervision.  This 
advance  is  noted  in  the  training  afforded  teachers  through  normal 
and  city  training  schools,  educational  literature,  conventions, 
institutes,  summer  schools  and  teachers'  associations,  in  the  aims 
of  teachers  and  in  the  methods  followed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  press  in  education,  in  the  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated for  buildings,  supplies  and  salaries.  The  great  question  of 
the  day,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  is  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  public  schools. 

And  the  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  that  our  schools,  with  all 
their  varied  and  vital  interests,  need  the  most  careful  oversight 
and  direction  possible.  School  Boards,  teachers  and  all  friends 
of  popular  education  recognize  the  value  of  competent  super- 
vision. 

Ends.  —  The  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  employment  of  skilled 
superintendents,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  To  organize  the  schools  and  classify  pupils,  to  see  that  the 
school  machinery  is  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  that  each 
pupil  is  placed  where  he  can  and  will  do  the  most  possible  for 
himself ;  in  brief,  it  is  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  all 
phases  of  school  work. 
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2.  To  unify  and  strengthen  effort,  to  make  an  intelligible 
whole  from  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  primary  through  the  high 
school  course. 

3.  To  see  that  all  text-books,  supplies,  apparatus,  etc.,  are 
promptly  furnished,  and  all  repairs  made. 

4.  To  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  stimulate  each 
teacher  to  do  her  best. 

5.  To  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching. 

6.  To  cultivate  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  all  school  ques- 
tions. 

Difficulties.  —  Granted  that  these  are  the  ends  to  be  attained, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  difficulties  that  often  meet  a  superin- 
tendent in  the  discharge  of  his  many  duties. 

1.  The  first  and  chief  difficulty  is  an  uncomfortable  School 
Board.  In  too  m  iny  cases  the  members  are  elected  by  wards  and 
on  strict  party  lines.  As  a  result,  loyalty  to  party  counts  for 
more  than  special  fitness  for  the  place,  and  every  act  and  vote  is 
measured  from  a  personal  or  political  stand-point,  the  good  of  the 
schools  being  of  secondary  importance. 

Again,  many  members  are  unwilling  to  forgo  in  a  measure  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  visiting  school  committeemen :  they 
deem  it  their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Many  Boards  are  not  united  in  their  choice  of  a  superintendent 
and  do  not  give  him  their  undivided  and  hearty  support.  Nor  do 
they  agree  at  all  on  the  questions  that  come  before  them  for  their 
consideration,  each  faction  being  jealous  of  its  own  rights,  and 
suspicious  of  any  measure  proposed  by  the  other.  In  such  cases 
the  superintendent  is  obliged  to  be  silent,  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, lest  he  offend  one  party  or  the  other. 

Again,  too  often  the  schools  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
members  of  the  Board,  each  one  having  absolute  control  of  kin 
(?)  schools  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  care  of  buildings  and 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  equipment.  Unbusiness-like  methods 
and  poor  teachers  are  sure  to  be  found  where  this  custom  prevails. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  is  found  in  poor  school-buildings,  and 
in  a  lack  of  books  and  supplies.  All  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  or  the  indifference  of  the  Board, — more  likely 
the  latter,  as  most  communities  can  afford  to  provide  liberally  for 
their  schools.  This  they  will  do,  if  the  agents  of  the  town  are 
thoroughly  interested  and  are  energetic  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 
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A  false  economy  has  seriously  crippled  many  schools.     It  should 

be  kept  in  mind  that  ^^  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth, 
and  there  is  4^hat  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty."     Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw. 

3.  Again,  a  common  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  is  poor 
teachers.  Very  likely  they  are  "  home  talent,"  firmly  intrenched 
in  their  positions,  past  growth  and  usefulness,  unwilling  to  be 
taught  and  unsympathetic  in  their  every  attitude.  In  addition  to 
natural  ability  and  thorough  scholarship,  there  must  be  a  willing 
disposition  and  progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  superior  teacher, 
—  a  disposition  to  accept  cordially  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
a  spirit  that  prompts  one  to  take  advantage  of  every  advanced 
step  in  education.  It  is  the  teacher,  not  the  superintendent  or 
committee,  that  makes  the  school. 

4.  Many  and  widely  separated  schools  constitute  another 
hindrance  to  the  closest  and  most  effective  supervision.  As  a 
consequence,  a  large  portion  of  the  superintendent's  time  must  be 
taken  in  travelling  ;  and  teachers  cannot  easily  assemble  for  con- 
ference and  instruction. 

6.  Again,  the  many  perplexing  questions  sure  to  arise  in  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  a  large  number  of  schools, —  questions 
of  management,  methods  and  policy,  from  teachers,  pupils,  par- 
ents, the  School  Board  and  people, —  make  the  work  of  a  superin- 
tendent difficult  and  delicate. 

6.  And,  again,  the  utter  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  many  friends  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  constant  stumb- 
ling block  to  the  superintendent. 

Duties  of  School  Boards. —  The  law  usually  gives  to  the 
School  Board  of  any  town  or  city  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  other  school  prop- 
erty, the  authority  to  elect  and  dismiss  teachers,  to  select  text- 
books and  provide  supplies,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  to  intro- 
duce better  methods,  to  determine  what  children  may  enter,  how 
long  remain,  and  to  see  that  the  truancy  laws  are  enforced. 

To  do  all  this,  and  do  it  well,  requires  time,  intelligence,  learn- 
ing, skill,  experience,  and  hack-bone.  But  few  committeemen  have 
the  time,  even  if  they  have  the  ability.  In  fact  the  man  of  leisure 
is  usually  the  man  least  fitted  to  do  the  work.  A  busy  business 
man  is  often  the  very  best  man  to  serve  on  a  School  Board, —  he 
insists  upon  the  schools  being  conducted  on  business  principles. 
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and  is  not  likely  to  intrude  his  own  personality  into  the  work  of 
teachers.  Thus  it  happens  that  intelligent  and  well-informed 
School  Boards  recognize  the  necessity  of  employing  an  agent  to 
relieve  them  of  a  certain  share  of  the  work  and  responsibility  that 
would  otherwise  devolve  upon  them. 

Qualifications  of  a  Superintendent.  —  1.  A  superin- 
tendent should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher  of  teachers,  an  expert 
critic  teacher  of  large  and  successful  experience.  This  implies* 
that  he  should  have  a  broad  and  deep  scholarship;  that  he 
should  be  a  reader  and  thinker  in  all  lines  pertaining  to  th& 
science  and  art  of  teaching;  that  he  should  understand  thoroughly 
the  principles  involved  in  good  teaching  and  be  able  at  a  glance 
to  detect  any  violation  of  these  principles. 

As  the  professional  head  to  the  whole  educational  system,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern  education  at  its 
best,  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  it,  and  be  able  to  inspire  hia 
whole  teaching  force  with  a  true  professional  spirit. 

He  should  visit  the  schools  in  other  towns  and  cities  in  order  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  best  types  of  schools  elsewhere, 
attend  institutes  and  educational  conventions  in  order  to  get  the 
views  of  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  keep  him- 
self abreast  of  the  times. 

2.  He  should  be  a  good  executive  and  safe  leader.  The  wise 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  requires  good  business  man- 
agement. In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  in  the  repair 
and  enlargement  of  old  ones,  the  wise  superintendent  can  make 
himself  invaluable.  School  and  building  committees  will  natur- 
ally defer  much  to  his  judgment ;  he  should  have  a  judgment 
worth  deferring  to.  As  a  leader  in  all  lines  of  progressive  school 
work,  he  should  be  at  the  helm  to  guide  and  direct.  Rarely 
should  he  allow  the  people  or  teachers  to  be  in  advance  of  him :  they 
depend  on  him  to  lead.  It  is  his  business  to  study  the  school 
problem  from  such  a  broad  and  philosophic  standpoint,  that  he  is 
able  to  lead  wisely  and  progressively,  and  to  educate  his  school 
Board  and  teachers  to  appreciate  and  demand  better  work  and  bet- 
ter results. 

3.  Again,  he  should  be  blessed  with  good  health  and  untiring 
energy.  Superintendency  is  no  place  for  broken-down  ministers^ 
lawyers,  physicians,  or  even  teachers.  The  work  demanded  is 
arduous  and  unlimited,  far  more   than  most  people  at  all  realize. 
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Hard  and  well  directed  effort  will  avail  much  and  receive  due 
recognition.  In  fact,  the  public  judge  largely  of  the  superinten- 
dent's efficiency  by  his  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 

4.  And  a  superintendent,  as  the  head  of  the  school  system, 
fihould  be  a  man  possessed  of  good  moral  character,  one  who  in 
fais  personal  habits  and  in  his  associations,  is  a  model  for  teachers 
and  young  people. 

Two  Classes.  —  In  actual  experience  there  appear  to  be  two 
classes  of  superintendents,  —  the  professional  and  the  political. 
The  first  named  class  embraces  those  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  work,  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  have  the  true  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  give  their  thought  and  effort  wholly  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  school  system.  The  second  class  embraces  those 
who  secure  and  retain  their  positions  through  wire-pulling 
and  the  various  arts  and  intrigues  so  well  known  to  the  modern 
politician.  In  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  teachers  they 
make  every  move  from  a  personal  standpoint,  counting  the  cost 
as  it  affects  their  own  position  and  future  prospects.  With  such 
men  the  schools  are  of  secondary  importance. 

The  Superintendent's  Relations  to  the  School  Board. 
—  It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent  does  not  dispense  with  the  School  Board,  or  relieve 
it  entirely  of  work  and  responsibility.  The  superintendent  is 
merely  its  executive  head,  or  agent.  It  is  his  business  to  keep 
the  Board  informed  of  the  condition  and  special  needs  of  the 
schools,  and  to  execute  their  orders.  While  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  employ  or  dismiss  teachers,  buy  books  and  supplies, 
make  repairs,  etc.,  except  as  it  is  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board,  he  should  in  a  large  measure  make  his  influence  felt  in 
these  lines.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
oftener  to  sub-committees  as  called  upon,  he  should  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  schools,  offer  suggestions  and  answer  ques- 
tions, in  order  that  each  member  may  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
actual  and  comparative  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  town  or 
city. 

It  is  always  good  policy  for  the  superintendent  to  consult  the 
Board  often,  to  defer  to  their  opinions,  to  work  through  them,  to 
give  them  credit  for  progressive  steps  taken.  He  should  strive 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  interest  them  in  every  phase  of 
school  work. 
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This  does  not  imply  or  necessitate  any  truckling  to  the  powers 
that  be,  any  real  or  apparent  time-serving.  In  many  respects  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  is  superior  to  that  of  the  superintendent, 
especially  in  business  matters. 

His  Relations  to  Teachers.  —  The  value  of  skilled  super- 
vision rests  very  largely  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  do  better 
work.  A  competent  clerk  can  attend  to  the  statistics  and  reports, 
to  the  ordering  and  distribution  of  supplies,  to  cases  of  truancy, 
and  the  like,  but  a  mere  clerk  cannot  do  the  professional  part, — 
train  teachers. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a  close  observer, 
a  patient  listener,  a  chary  talker.  He  should  by  every  word 
and  act  show  himself  to  be  a  warm  personal  friend, —  sincere, 
honest,  sympathetic,  impartial,  helpful, —  a  constant  inspiration  to* 
every  teacher  in  the  ranks.  In  winning  their  confidence  he  can 
easily  awaken  thought  and  ambition. 

The  superintendent  will  find  his  opportunities  for  assisting 
teachers  and  directing  their  work  (1)  in  the  school-room,  (2)  at 
his  office,  (3)  at  teachers'  meetings. 

At  School.  —  During  school  hours  the  superintendent  should 
be  in  the  school-room.  His  office  work  and  clerical  duties  should 
be  done  out  of  school  hours.  Careful  management  will  allow  this, 
even  in  large  cities.  Constant  contact  with  the  schools  will  en- 
able him  to  direct  the  work  of  teachera  far  better  than  any  amount 
of  reading  and  theorizing,  as  new  conditions  and  problems  are 
constantly  arising. 

In  a  large  city  his  visits  must  necessarily  be  short.  He  can, 
however,  even  in  a  brief  time  observe  the  spirit  and  order  of  the 
school,  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  towards  the  teacher,  the  work  on 
the  black-boards  and  in  blank-books,  the  care  of  the  room  and 
premises.  An  expert  can  quickly  determine  the  value  of  the 
teaching,  the  character  of  the  work  attempted. 

Not  so  much  depends,  however,  on  the  frequency  or  length  of 
the  visits,  as  on  what  is  accomplished  by  them.  There  should 
be  a  definite  object  in  each  visit,  —  to  inspect,  to  examine,  to 
teach.  Definiteness  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  leads  to 
definiteness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Inspection  includes  a  close  oversight  of  the  school  buildings, 
premises  and  out-houses,  the  school-room  in  all  of  its  appointments, 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  the  organiza* 
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tion,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  school.  Teachers  and 
janitors  will  be  more  alert  and  thorough  if  they  know  that  all 
these  matters  receive  the  attention  of  the  watchful  superinten- 
dent. 

Examination  regards  the  past  and  present  work  of  individuals 
and  classes, —  results.  It  enables  the  superintendent  to  judge 
quite  accurately  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching.  It  may  be 
oral  or  written,  and  given  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent, —  a 
little  of  each  by  each  is  better  than  any  one  fixed  method  by 
either  party  alone. 

Frequent  and  brief  examinations  at  irregular  intervals,  are 
better  than  long  and  labored  ones  at  certain  fixed  times,  the 
close  of  the  term  or  year.  The  examination  test  for  promotion 
with  all  its  nervous  strain  and  red-tape  accompaniment,  should  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Teaching  exercises  aid  the  superintendent  in  observing  how 
readily  and  accurately  pupils  can  see  conditions,  think  out  a  con- 
clusion, and  express  it  to  others  ;  in  presenting  objectively  to  the 
teacher  a  good  method ;  and  in  enthming  the  whole  school  in 
special  lines  of  work  and  thought.  Teaching  exercises  ccmducted 
by  the  superintendent,  should  be  resorted  to  sparingly,) as  con- 
siderable time  is  required  to  develop  any  subject  thoroughly, 
and  for  the  pupils  to  get  acquainted  with  his  style  of  teaching ; 
and  lest  the  method  pursued  by  him  be  a  reflection  on  the  teacher. 

Whatever  the  superintendent  has  to  offer  the  teacher  in  the 
way  of  criticism  should  be  given  in  such  a  kindly  way  that  no 
offence  need  be  taken.  Never  should  a  pupil  hear  a  word  of  un- 
favorable comment  in  regard  to  his  teacher  from  the  superintendent. 
The  value  of  a  criticism  is  in  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  better  directed 
(effort.  A  criticism  that  discourages  had  better  be  unsaid.  Ex- 
cellencies rather  than  defects  should  be  emphasized.  If  the 
teacher  sees  that  the  superintendent  notices  her  strong  points  and 
gives  credit  for  good  work,  she  will  welcome  his  visits  and  sugges- 
tions, and  be  impelled  to  do  still  better.  "  An  ounce  of  (judi- 
cious) praise  is  worth  a  pound  of  censure." 

At  His  Office.  —  The  office  is  the  superintendent's  work- 
shop and  reception  room.  Here  he  attends  to  the  endless  details 
of  office  work,  meets  parents,  pupils,  teachers  and  other  callers, 
plans  for  his  daily  duties  and  teachers'  meetings,  arranges  and 
modifies  his  coui*se  of  study,  etc.,  etc.     The  danger  is   that  the 
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many  duties  and  calls  will  keep  him  in  his  office  too  much  of  the 
time, —  time  when  he  ought  to  be  visiting  schools.  Hours  and 
days  may  be  occupied  in  doing  merely  clerical  work,  and  the 
superintendent  labor  hard  in  so  doing,  but  the  practice  is  all 
wrong,  a  distinct  loss  to  the  schools. 
y^  At  his  office  the  superintendent  should  meet  individual  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  criticism,  of  explaining  special  lines  of 
work  to  be  followed,  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  each  school  exer- 
cise, of  suggesting  what  books  to  read,  what  schools  to  visit,  what 
it  is  well  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

The  course  of  study  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  super- 
intendent, as  teachers  are  sure  to  be  guided  very  largely  by  it.  It 
should  be  arranged  by  a  scholarly  and  progressive  educator,  a 
close  student  of  the  school  problem  from  a  broad  stand-point,  one 
familiar  with  the  best  type  of  schools  of  all  grades,  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  modern  education.  It  should  indicate  the  princi- 
ples underlying,  the  ends  to  be  attained,  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
the  order  of  their  presentation,  with  some  general  suggestions 
on  right  methods  of  teaching.  Naturally  it  will  need  modifica- 
tion from  year  to  year  as  ob-servation  and  experience  suggest. 

A  course  of  study,  however,  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  wisely 
interpreted  and  intelligently  applied,  else  it  will  soon  fall  into 
"  innocuous  desuetude." 

At  Teachers'  Meetings.  —  That  superintendent,  in  town  or 
city,  who  for  any  reason  fails  to  meet  his  teachers  often  and 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  in  the  best  phases  of 
modern  education,  of  unifying  and  strengthening  the  work,  is  poor 
property.  He  should  see  them  at  their  work,  meet  them  occasion- 
ally at  his  office,  but  depend  largely  upon  his  teachers'  meetings 
for  suggestion  and  direction.  These  meetings  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity (1)  of  considering  the  ends  and  means  in  all  school  exer- 
cises, (2)  of  comparing  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  same  grade 
and  of  several  grades,  (3)  of  exalting  good  teaching,  (4)  of  criti- 
cizing poor  methods,  (5)  of  giving  model  lessons,  (6)  of  outlining 
the  various  steps  in  the  course  of  study,  (7)  and  of  encouraging 
and  directing  professional  reading  and  study.  These  may  be  of  a 
general  nature,  occasionally,  where  the  teachers  of  all  grades  as- 
semble. In  most  cases,  however,  especially  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  better  to  gather  the  teachers  by  grades,  a  few  at  a  time, 
where  considerable  freedom  may  be  allowed  and  obtained  in  dis- 
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cussing  special  grade  work.  It  is  good  policy  for  the  superinten- 
dent to  draw  from  the  teachers  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the 
work  and  results  accomplished.  Teachers  are  generally  willing 
to  assist,  to  ask  questions,  to  interchange  views,  to  state  what  they 
are  doing,  how  they  work,  and  why  they  do  as  they  do.  These 
conferences  are  often  the  most  profitable  form  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

Careful  and  thorough  preparation  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  in  order  to  make  the  meetings  of  value  to  the 
teachers  who  attend.  They  will  not  long  be  content  to  be  fed  on 
chaff. 

His  Relations  to  Pupils.  —  While  the  Superintendent 
cannot  be  expected  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
pupils  in  his  schools,  he  should  strive  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  often.  In  the  eyes  of  the  little  folks  the  school  superinten- 
dent is  the  highest  oflScer  in  the  government.  He  should  en- 
courage every  pupil  to  be  prompt  and  regular  at  school,  and  see 
that  the  truant  officers  do  their  duty.  He  should  assist  the  teach- 
ers in  examining,  classifying  and  promoting  pupils,  make  rules 
governing  the  same,  and  settle  disputed  points.  He  should  pre* 
vent  as  far  as  possible  mechanical,  routine  work  that  tends  to  fit 
all  children  to  the  same  groove,  and  to  check  bright  pupils  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  a  fault  all  too  common  in  graded  schools.  He 
should  strive  to  exalt  education  in  the  eyes  of  every  pupil,  and 
excite  an  ambition  for  a  higher  and  broader  culture. 

His  Relations  to  the  People.  —  It  was  one  of  our  leading 
educators  who  once  made  the  suggestion  that  the  superintendent 
should  give  special  attention  first  of  all  to  the  press,  secondly  to 
the  people,  thirdly  to  the  committee,  and  last  of  all  to  the  teach- 
ers. This  advice  is  very  apt,  if  the  main  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  to  make  his  position  secure  or  the  cause  popular.  In 
certain  communities  it  may  be  necessary  and  best  to  do  this,  but 
the  danger  is  that  in  so  doing  he  will  almost  entirely  neglect  the 
teachers, —  a  course  all  too  common. 

The  people  expect  some  recognition  from  their  school  superin- 
tendent. The  abstracted,  short-sighted  official  is  but  little  sought 
or  long  retained.  He  should  be  approachable,  patient,  sympa- 
thetic, and  conscientious,  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest person  in  the  community.  He  will  often  be  called  upon  to 
act  the  part  of  intermediary  in  settling  differences  and  misunder- 
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standings  between  parents  and  children  on  one  side  and  teachera 
on  the  other. 

The  superintendent,  then,  should  make  a  great  effort  to  interest 
the  people  in  the  schools,  to  keep  them  well  informed  as  to  their 
present  condition, —  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  even  if  the  truth  is 
not  palatable.  Through  teachers'  meetings,  evening  lectures,, 
school  exhibits,  monthly  and  yearly  reports,  the  daily  press,  the 
public  can  be  reached.  Back  of  School  Boards  and  teachers,  are 
the  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  tax-payers  and  votera^ 
As  is  the  public  pulse,  so  will  be  the  schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL  methods  are  ever  changing.  At  one  period 
it  is  Aristotle  who  is  the  great  teacher ;  at  another  Erasmus 
or  Colet.  Formerly  it  was  the  monk  and  the  recluse,  now  it  is 
Comenius  and  Pestalozzi.  There  has,  however,  been  progress  with 
almost  every  change.  The  acknowledged  end  of  education  is  not 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Once  the  Oxford  professor,  with 
mind  stored  with  classical  learning,  was  an  ideally  educated  man. 
But  to  a  Webster,  a  Burke,  an  Emerson,  a  Carlyle,  knowledge 
is  power.  And  the  educator  of  to-day,  if  he  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  must  direct  the  learner  into  practical  high- 
ways— must  show  him  how  to  convert  his  knowledge  into  power 
or  wealth. 

In  teaching  few  branches  of  our  school  curricula  have  instuctors 
committed  graver  errors  than  in  teaching  history.  History  is  a 
record  of  events.  The  minds  of  pupils  are  crammed  with  facts, 
isolated  or  connected,  often  relating  to  the  most  remote  times. 
The  learner  is  introduced  to  Cyrus  and  Socrates  before  he  is  made 
acquainted  with  Hamilton  and  Emerson.  These  great  characters 
of  the  past  are  no  longer  even  real  personages ;  they  have  become 
glorified  in  legend  and  tradition.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  are 
heroes;  the  child  becomes  a  hero  worshiper.  The  facts  thus 
subverted  by  the  imagination,  he  fails  to  see  anything  in  them  to 
emulate  or  to  imitate;  such  lives  lose  their  significance,  and  history 
becomes  a  great  wonder-book. 
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Again,  the  teacher  fails  to  realize  that  the  child  does  not  always 
associate  historical  events  with  real  men  and  women.  In  his  mind 
his  own  parents  often  are  not  connected  with  the  history  that 
they  have  helped  make.  A  class  of  fifty-  grammar  school  pupils 
in  an  Ohio  city  school,  were  studying  United  States  history. 
They  had  reached  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  could  re- 
cite, parrot-like,  how  "  Hooker  descended  the  north-eastern  slope 
and  advanced  to  the  Rossville  Gap  in  Missionary  Ridge,  while 
Sherman  carried  the  northern  end  of  the  same  range,  and  forced 
Bragg  to  weaken  his  centre  to  save  his  extreme  right"  ;  but  not 
one  of  the  entire  class  could  name  a  single  person  who  had  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  fathers  of  some  were  drawing  pensions; 
those  of  a  number  more  were  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic ;  yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  these  children  that  their 
fathers  had  helped  create  this  history,  and  were  of  those  who  had 
served  under  Sherman  and,  perhaps,  Bragg.  The  historical  was 
too  visionary  and  unreal  to  connect  itself,  in  their  minds,  with 
their  own  immediate  ancestry.  Such  work  id  of  little  value  to  the 
learner. 

In  his  first  stages  of  development,  the  study  of  history  serves 
the  pupil  two  purposes :  it  stores  the  mind  with  useful  and  inspir- 
ing information,  and  it  is  disciplinary.  The  facts  of  history,  en- 
livened by  true  incident  and  biography,  or  even  heightened  by  the 
touch  of  the  skillful  romancer's  pencil,  may  be  stored  in  the  mind 
for  their  intrinsic  value  —  a  treasure  from  which  to  draw  future 
illustration  —  and  such  exercise  may  be  a  valuable  discipline  for 
the  mind.  Merely  burdening  the  memory,  however,  with  lists  of 
wars  and  battles  and  campaigns  is  not  discipline ;  if  memorized 
without  understanding,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  the  school 
mentioned  above,  it  is  not  knowledge.  These  two  purposes,  if 
the  greatest  effect  be  gained,  must  conduce  to  power.  In  early 
years,  perhaps,  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  directed  toward  dis- 
cipline ;  but  mere  memorizing  should  soon  cease,  though  the 
power  of  the  learner  to  utilize  his  facts  by  restating  them  be  ex- 
ercised. 

In  our  time  there  is  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  the 
cultured  man  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  that  some  method  different 
from  that  of  learning  a  few  things  well  seems  imperative.  It  is- 
suggested,  then,  that  the  learner's  time  may  best  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  where  to  find  the  knowledge  that  he  is  seeking,  and 
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how  to  find  it  most  quickly.  With  pupils  somewhat  advanced 
such  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  intellectual  training.  The  public 
school  teacher  that  is  ambitious  to  hold  a  first  grade  certificate, 
realizes  how  thoroughly  this  idea  permeates  our  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  demanded  that  he  master  a  score  or  more  of  different 
branches,  ranging  over  the  entire  fields  of  language,  literature, 
history,  art,  science,  and  philosophy ;  then  submit  himself  to 
periodical  inquisitions  until  all  the  most  ingenious  forms  of  mental 
torture  known  to  the  crafty  minds  of  illiterate  quiz  masters  have 
been  exhausted.  He  ignobly  submits  and  merits  the  derision  of 
Murat  Halstead  who  proclaims  him  an  example  of  the  poorest 
paid  class  of  cheap  laborers.  Reform  will  be  instituted  only  when 
he  rebels  against  examinations  from  business  men  who  are  twenty 
years  behind  the  times,  and  against  all  examinations  after  a  suc- 
cessful term  of  years  spent  in  the  profession. 

But  returning  to  our  subject,  we  note  that  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, there  early  comes  a  time  when  the  learner  may  cease  trying 
to  store  his  mind  with  facts,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to 
method.  Professor  Eugene  Wambaugh,  of  Harvard,  has  said : 
♦'  History  is  invariably  conceded  to  be  a  valuable  study  for  pros- 
pective law  students,  but  it  is  not  always  perceived  that  the  use- 
fulness of  history  lies  not  in  the  facts  memorized,  but  in  the 
mastery  of  a  method  of  study.  The  proper  method,  of  course,  is 
to  study,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  original  sources."  As 
soon  as  he  enters  the  field  of  history,  the  student  must  learn  to 
compare  evidence.  Elizabeth,  from  the  Romish  standpoint  is  vile 
and  profligate,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  she  is  good 
Queen  Bess.  Macaulay  is  biased  by  political  affiliation  ;  Freeman 
fills  his  pages  with  his  own  personality ;  Bancroft  is  the  historian 
of  Jeffersonian  Democracy ;  Hildreth  of  Hamilton  and  the  Fed- 
eralists. History  is  turned  from  its  proper  channels  to  advance 
personal  aims  and  theories.  Sooner  or  later,  the  learner  is  obliged 
to  correct  his  supposed  facts,  to  adjust  his  opinions,  to  sift  his 
evidence.  His  mind  may  be  stored  with  wild-cat  theories  and 
well-told  fables,  based  perhaps  upon  a  gossamer  of  truth.  Rollin 
was  once  supposed  to  be  history,  now  it  is  known  largely  to  be 
legend. 

The  facts  of  history  are  few.  The  Old  English  Chronicle  con- 
tains most  of  the  important  facts  upon  which  are  based  the  vol- 
umes of  English  history  covering  the  period  from  the  Venerable 
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Bede  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen.  That  Napoleon  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  was  worsted  is  an  historic  fact ;  many  of 
the  thrilling  scenes  and  heart-rending  tales  connected  therewith 
may  be  only  the  creations  of  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the 
chroniclers. 

To  the  learner  these  facts  of  history  are  of  prime  importance. 
Should  he  care  to  use  his  knowledge,  he  must  know  that  ho  is 
dealing  with  facts.  He  may  embellish  them  to  suit  his  own  taste. 
It  is  advisable,  then,  that  he  early  become  acquainted  with  a 
method  of  research  whereby  he  may  deal  largely  with  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  unadorned,  untainted  by  the  personality  of  the  his- 
torian. Then  will  he  be  best  equipped  to  study  history ;  he  re- 
duces to  the  minimum  time  lost  in  the  correction  of  erroneous 
opinions  gained  by  reading  biased  statements.  After  he  has 
passed  the  period  when  he  is  studying  for  mere  discipline,  and  has 
become  a  student  indeed,  he  will  add  purpose  or  aim  to  his  work  \ 
Then  method  becomes  doubly  necessary.  There  is,  however,  & 
difference  between  systematic  reading  and  method  in  the  study  of 
history.  The  one  may  store  the  mind  with  information,  incident 
and  biography ;  the  other  has  a  deeper  purpose.  The  method  we 
have  in  mind  is  a  process  of  learning  how  to  glean  historical  in- 
formation at  first  hand.  Thus  to  gather  accurate  knowledge  re- 
quires training  as  well  as  skill.  The  journalist  hears  on  the 
pulsating  wires  the  tidings  of  a  Whittier's  death.  Immediately 
he  must  have  a  column  or  two  of  matter,  historical  and  bio- 
graphical, relating  to  that  author's  life.  He  consults  cyclopedia 
and  biographical  dictionary ;  he  copies  and  clips  'and  runs  to- 
gether ;  he  honors  and  praises ;  he  commends  and  criticises.  The 
result  is  a  conglomerate  of  journalistic  errors  cemented  by  the 
most  ignorant  reportorial  generalities.  The  scholar,  however,  can- 
not afford  to  waste  his  time  in  reading  matter  so  unreliable ;  he 
delays  until  the  authorized  biography  appears.  And  it,  even,  ia 
reliable  and  valuable  only  as  the  compiler  has  gone  to  original 
sources  for  his  information.  So  among  historians,  there  are  two 
classes:  those  who  rewrite  and  popularize  what  others  have 
already  furnished  the  public,  and  those  who  present  historical 
facts  for  the  first  time.  The  former  are  merely  historical  essay- 
ists ;  the  latter  are  creators.  A  Bancroft  is  content  only  to  deal 
with  such  facts  as  he  may  gather  at  first  hand. 

The  study  of  local  history  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for 
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the  cultivation  of  this  method  of  research.  Every  school  district 
in  the  land  has  a  history  worth  recording.  The  forests  breathe 
legends  of  departed  races,  and  the  prairies  tremble  with  the  beat 
of  a  myraid  of  fleeting  footsteps.  "  The  rivers  murmer  and  the 
mountains  repeat  the  voices  of  nations  long  since  denationalized.'* 
Snatch  the  fading  records  while  you  may.  Your  district,  your 
township,  your  county  has  never  found  its  proper  place  in  annals 
of  the  past.  You  may  live  in  the  holy  land  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  or  within  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate ;  it  matters  not; 
your  immediate  environment  has  a  history  still  awaiting  its 
Herodotus.  There  are  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  who  have 
since  achieved  greatness ;  there  are  the  Blennerhassetts,  who  are 
permitted  to  lie  buried  under  the  misery  brought  upon  them  by 
their  infamous  Burrs ;  there  are  the  veterans  of  three  wars,  whose 
last  great  conflicts  with  the  wilderness  are  unknown  ;  there  are 
inglorious  Boones,  whose  ventures  and  daring  deeds  thrill  not  the 
pages  of  history.  Your  district,  perchance,  had  its  Lincoln,  its 
Cartwright,  its  Putnam,  its  Logan,  its  Pontiac,  its  King  Philip. 
It  may  have  had  its  Indian  wars  and  its  pioneer  conflicts  ;  it  may 
have  witnessed  the  death  struggle  between  the  pre- Revolutionary 
pioneer  and  the  treacherous  aborigines  ;  it  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  pre-historic  warfare  among  the  faded  races  known  to  us 
only  as  the  Mound  Builders.  Indeed,  our  history  has  never  yet 
been  written. 

Every  community  owes  posterity  this  much  —  that  its  local 
history  be  accurately  written.  European  countries  mourn  the 
neglected  opportunities  to  place  their  deeds  on  record.  The  first 
five  centuries  of  Roman  life  are  preserved  only  in  the  language  of 
myths.  The  Greeks  had  a  history  even  before  the  first  Olympiad; 
the  Egyptians  before  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Yet  in  the 
main,  this  is  all  forgotten.  You  may  not  be  so  readily  forgiven 
for  the  thoughtless  neglect  of  your  local  history.  Fan^iliarity 
must  not  breed  contempt.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  I  What  are 
they  in  importance  compared  with  the  Kansas-Missouri  border 
war?  Or  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  compared  with  the  Home- 
stead struggle?  Twenty  years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  from  a  farm  to  a  city.  A  century 
hence,  the  historian  may  be  disappointed  in  his  research  for  the 
story  of  its  origin  and  growth.  What  we  mean  by  study  from 
original  sources,  is  just  the  kind  of  work  necessary  for  the  re- 
covery and  preservation  of  all  this  fading  history. 
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But  note  how  the  story  of  your  county  is  ordinarily  preserved. 
A  stranger  comes  into  your  community,  interviews  a  few  wealthy 
men,  and  for  a  consideration,  writes  their  biographies  and  records 
their  lineage ;  or  he  permits  every  man  to  write  his  own  life  pro- 
vided he  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  its  publication.  This  imper- 
fect record  is  forever  afterward  taken  as  the  history  of  your 
•county.  Still  your  wealthy  citizens  may  be  only  new  comers 
compared  with  others  who  are  not  able  thus  to  pave  with  gold 
their  road  to  fame.  The  real  makers  of  your  history  are  passing 
away.  Many  a  poor  pioneer  of  your  county,  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  is  as  important  as  are  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  We 
owe  posterity  a  true  and  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
every  community  in  our  land. 

In  addition  to  our  legacy  to  a  future  generation,  there  is  real 
value  in  this  kind  of  study  to  the  learner.  He  is  taught  original- 
ity in  method  and  independence  in  study.  First  lessons  may  be 
given  at  an  early  age.  Grammar  pupils  are  required  to  write 
compositions.  In  essay  writing  the  first  steps  are  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject and  to  gain  information  requisite  for  the  work.  Without 
this  knowledge  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  a  pupil  to  write. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  assign  pupils  local  history  topics  ? 
Every  town  has  its  Indian  legends,  fast  fading  away ;  its  historical 
traditions  ;  its  hardy  pioneers,  just  dropping  into  their  graves ;  at 
least,  its  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Let  your  pupils  search 
the  records  of  your  district,  family  records,  the  gravestones  in 
your  cemeteries.  If  a  strange  or  valuable  fact  can  thus  be  dis- 
covered, let  search  be  made  for  material  for  its  full  development. 
If  the  name  of  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier  be  found  upon  a 
tombstone,  let  his  record  be  examined ;  let  his  descendants  be  in- 
terviewed; let  the  results  be  embodied  in  a  reliable  biography. 
Such  facts  are  the  sources  of  true  history,  and  the  public  schools 
may  be  made  the  collectors  and  repositories  of  much  information, 
not  facts  relating  to  the  remote  past  only,  but  those  concerning 
the  passing  generation  as  well.  Almost  every  school  district  has 
given  birth  to  some  man  or  woman,  whose  early  life  lies  buried  in 
obscurity,  who  has  risen  to  a  position  of  honor.  But  the  posthu- 
mous biographer  meets  with  difficulty  in  trying  to  ferret  out 
enough  facts  to  make  a  complete  story.  Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  and 
Bishop  Ames  were  born  on  farms  in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  In- 
deed, the  presidents  of  our  colleges  receive  almost  daily  demands 
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for  information  of  the  early  lives  of  men,  born  in  humble  places^ 
who  are  rising  to  local  fame  in  regions  into  which  they  have 
drifted.  Sometimes  these  demands  may  be  satisfied,  more  often 
the  forgotten  records  can  not  be  reclaimed.  In  vain  the  inquirer 
may  exclaim,  "Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once  —  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now  I  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?"  there 
is  often  no  old  woman  to  come  tottering  out  of  the  crowd  to  iden- 
tify the  absent  one.  A  recent  attempt  to  reproduce  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  meeting  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Ohio  University^ 
drew  from  one  person  the  remark,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  I 
am  too  old  and  feeble  to  recall  those  events  "  ;  from  another,  the 
claim  that  he  was  not  able  to  gather  his  scattered  papers ;  from 
another,  the  complaint  that  his  eyesight  would  not  permit  him  to 
record  his  memories.  The  public  schools  can  preserve  such  his- 
torical data,  and  the  teacher  may  accomplish  a  triple  end  by  ask. 
ing  his  pupils  to  do  this  work  :  —  the  learners  see  some  practical 
aim  in  composition  writing  and  therefore  enter  into  it  with  a  zeal 
that  guarantees  good  work ;  they  learn  how  to  conduct  original 
research,  that  is,  where  to  find  historical  information  at  first  hand, 
and  how  to  find  it ;  and  they  help  preserve  from  oblivion  the  his- 
tory of  their  community.  A  few  generations  of  pupils  would 
gather  into  practical  form  a  history  so  complete  and  reliable  as  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  publisher.  Only  after  thia 
work  is  accomplished  by  every  district  can  your  county  history 
and  our  national  history  be  completely  written. 

The  study  of  local  history  not  only  is  important  to  the  learner 
and  of  interest  to  the  future  historian,  but  to  the  student  of  pure 
literature,  a  knowledge  thus  gained  has  a  deeper  significance,  a 
more  vital  importance. 

A  teacher  of  literature,  or  more  especially  of  pure  English,  if 
he  would  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  should  view  every 
learner  as  a  prospective  author.  I  am  aware  that  such  an  idea  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  many  ;  I  am  aware  that  the 
youth  who  dares  to  write  a  few  crude  verses  is  subject  to  the 
ridicule  of  even  those  who  ought  to  encourage  such  eflPort ;  I  am 
aware  that  whoever  manifests  an  ambition  to  become  an  author  is 
refused  audience  until  he  has  established  himself  as  a  member  of 
that  anomalous  species  of  unrealities  commonly  termed  genius. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Miltons  may  refuse  to  sing  because  of 
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discouraging  remarks  about  genius.  Teachers  and  critics  often 
forget  what  Longfellow  loudly  heralded  : 

^^  CHto  learned  Greek  at  eij^hty :  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  ^rand  (Edipus,  and  Siinonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  hnd  n umbered  more  than  four  score  years 
And  Theophrastus,  at  four  score  and  teD« 
Had  but  be^uQ  his  Characters  of  Men  : 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstocli  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toil  in  j2^  to  the  last, 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past.'' 

That  bugbear  "genius"!  He  has  frightened  more  promising 
men  and  women  into  obscurity,  than  all  the  Banquo  ghosts  of  the 
universe  have  into  imbecility.  Must  you  bow  to  his  Gessler  cap  ? 
Recognize  then  in  every  pupil  genius  until  you  prove  his  imbecil- 
ity. There  are  prospective  writers  in  your  midst.  Encourage 
such  to  hope  for  success.  Do  your  pupils  find  composition  writ- 
ing repulsive  ?  Impress  upon  their  minds  that  their  chances  of 
becoming  Irvings  and  Longfellows  are  as  sure  as  of  becoming 
Washingtons  and  Lincolns,  and  the  disagreeable  features  of  their 
work  will  vanish. 

A  knowledge  of  local  history  may  awaken  the  literary  spirit  of 
our  youth  —  often  it  is  the  foundation  of  permanent  success  in 
creative  work  such  as  that  of  Dickens  or  Whittier.  A  writer 
must,  of  course,  be  national.  Homer  is  Greek  through  and 
through ;  Wordsworth  is  English  ;  Burns  is  Scotch.  Still  a  great 
writer  is  local.  Everyone  pictures  the  life  of  his  own  little  world; 
or  sings  his  song  about  the  mountain  daisy  bruised  by  his  own 
ruthless  tread.  American  authors,  whom  English  critics  have 
recognized  as  writers  of  merit,  have,  like  Thoreau,  made  their 
native  Concords  the  worlds  of  their  imaginations.  Cooper  drew 
his  characters  from  the  native  population  of  his  childhood  home  ; 
Hawthorne  found  New  England  traditions  and  legends  most  fruit- 
ful sources  whence  to  extract  his  delightful  romances ;  Irving 
found  his  inimitable  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the 
echoes  of  the  Caatskills ;  Emerson  found  poetry  in  the  rude  bridge 

*^Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shut  heard  round  the  world." 

Still  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  would-be  authors  that  they 
must  tell  of  English  Lords  and  Italian  Counts;  our  poetasters 
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must  sing  of  sky-larks  and  English  robins ;  but  our  Whitman 
mocked  the  mocking-bird.  Our  broad  plains  and  lofty  peaks  are 
interspersed  with  Tempe  vales  and  Andalusian  plains;  our  woods 
and  fields  are  as  full  of  song  as  are  those  of  Weimar  and  Avon. 
There  are  all  about  us  yellow  violets  perennially  in  bloom  for  our 
Bryants ;  Rhodoras  for  our  Emersons.  Your  town  can  furnish 
characters  as  fair  for  romance  as  those  that  London  raised  for 
Thackeray's  magic  pen.  Only  search  them  out.  He  that  is  am- 
bitious to  become  a  writer  need  not  go  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
own  town  for  material. 

Our  youth  must  be  made  seers  or  finders ;  we  do  not  care  for 
geniuses.  How  can  they  be  better  trained  than  in  the  study  of 
their  own  environment  historically  ?  There  they  will  find  fslcts 
that  are  stranger  than  fiction,  true  stories  more  beautiful  than 
legends.  It  needs  only  a  little  fancy,  a  little  art,  to  weave  these 
raw  materials  into  creations  more  delightful  than  the  romances  of 
chivalry  or  the  tales  of  fairy-land. 

The  study  of  local  history,  then,  may  be  not  only  a  discipline 
and  a  valuable  training  in  method  of  research  ;  it  may  be  an  in- 
spiration, and  may  show  the  learner  that  there  is  something  prac- 
tical in  literary  work.  It  may  be  the  source  of  a  creative 
literature  for  every  region  as  profuse  as  that  which  centers  around 
Boston  and  Concord. 

Every  community  has  a  history ;  it  is  often  unwritten ;  it  is 
worth  preserving.  A  few  years,  and  the  older  generation  will 
have  passed  away.  Shall  their  history  be  entombed  with  the 
heroes  of  the  fleeting  past?  Nay;  the  schools  may  reclaim  and 
preserve  it.  And  a  future  generation  will  bless  you  for  your 
efforts  to  preserve  a  true  report  of  the  thought  and  sentiment 
that  have  enlivened  your  own. 


USE  OF  THE  KING'S  ENGLISH. 

WILLIAM  M.  THATER,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

IT  is  claimed  that  the  English  language  is  very  difficult  to 
learn.  Foreigners  declare  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  the 
most  wretched  language  in  the  world.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  public  addresses  of  distinguished  speakers,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  refined  people  are  often  marred  by  incorrect  pronunciation. 
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Horace  Mann  said,  in  a  lecture  on  spelling,  "  Ough  is  pronounced 
differently  in  each  of  the  following  words  : —  bough,  cough,  hough, 
though,  thought,  thorough,  tough ;  and  surely  this  is  tough 
enough.  From  this  combination  was  formed  the  celebrated  coup- 
let: — 

^^  Thoa^  the  toagh  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through 
O^er  life*8  dark  lough,  I  still  my  way  pursue.'* 

The  great  lawyer.  Lord  Kenyon,  was  listening  to  the  reading  ol 
his  clerk,  when  the  latter  pronounced  the  word  enough^  enoWi 
*'  Hold  !  hold  ! "  exclaimed  the  barrister,  "  you  must  stand  cor- 
rected ;  enotufh  is,  according  to  the  vernacular  custom,  pronounced 
enuff;  and  so  must  all  other  English  words,  which  terminate  in 
<mghy  as  for  example,  tough^  roughs  cough^  &c."  The  clerk  bowed, 
blushed,  and  proceeded  with  his  reading.  Coming  to  the  word 
plough^  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  significant  glance  at  his  honor,  he 
called  it  pluff.  The  gifted  lawyer  stroked  his  chin,  and  honestly 
responded,  ''Young  man,  I  sit  corrected." 

These  facts  indicate  one  difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language  ;  but  our  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  com- 
mon errors  among  the  educated  class,  especially  young  people.  It 
will  not  require  very  long  or  sharp  observation  in  the  society  of 
either  sex,  both  old  and  young,  to  prove  that  here  is  an  important 
line  of  study.  Even  the  discourses  of  public  speakers,  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  to  which  we  look  for  models,  are  often 
marred  by  incorrect  pronunciation.  Recently  we  heard  an  elo- 
quent preacher  announce  his  text.  Acts,  Chopter  Third  (instead 
of  Chapter)  ;  and  invite  the  congregation  to  unite  in  singin',  (in- 
stead of  singing)  a  proposed  hymn.  He  read  a  notice,  also,  of  a 
meetiu ',  (instead  of  meeting)  on  Thursday  evenin',  (instead  of 
evening.)  Such  pronunciation  detracted  essentially  from  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  the  speaker.  Often,  too,  the  conversation 
of  a  teacher  in  the  school-room,  where  exact  pronunciation  ought 
to  be  demanded,  shows  that  beauty  of  speech  is  sacrificed  to  care- 
lessness, or  defective  education.  H6  may  command  silunce  (in- 
stead of  silence)  when  the  pupils  are  noisy,  this  momunt,  (instead 
of  moment)  ;  or  rally  them  concerning  their  dooty  (instead  of 
duty)  to  improve  their  time,  and  avoid  carelisness  (instead  of  care- 
lessness) about  their  demeanor,  and  be  trouer  (instead  of  truer) 
to  the  rools  (instead  of  rules)  of  the  school.  This  is  not  carica- 
ture ;  it  is  the  plain  statement  of  a  humiliating  fact. 
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Groymie  says  of  the  educated  class,  "  where  much  has  been 
achieved,  and  intellectual  laurels  have  been  gathered,  is  it  not  a 
reproach  that  a  slatternly  mode  of  expression  should  sometimes 
deteriorate  from  the  eloquence  of  the  scholar,  and  place  the  ac- 
complished  man  or  woman,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the 
half-educated  and  illiterate  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  some  words  correctly  without  drill- 
ing. Such  is  the  word  object.  It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to 
sound  the  t  distinctly,  and  so  they  do  not  sound  it  at  all.  The 
word  far  is  another ;  it  is  easy  to  say /a A ;  which  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  young  generally.  Febewary  is  easily  spoken,  but 
many  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  say  Feb-rvrary.  There  are 
many  words  of  this  kind ;  but  difficulty  of  pronunciation  is  no  excuse 
for  abandoning  a  commendable  effort.  Carlyle  said,  "  In  the  way 
of  writing,  no  great  thing  was  ever  or  will  ever  be  done  with 
ease,  but  with  difficulty."  He  might  have  said  the  same  of  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  one  of  the  attainments  that  polishes  all 
the  faculties  in  the  effort  to  possess  it.  This  is  especially  true 
where  there  is  little  or  no  natural  tact  for  the  art,  and  proficiency 
depends  wholly  upon  cultivation. 

**  Though  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.*' 

— Covoper, 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  literary  gentleman  to 
his  daughter  who  was  at  a  boarding  school  is  in  point  here: — 

"  I  was  riding  on  the  train,  when  at  an  intermediate  station^ 
two  young  ladies  entered  the  car  where  I  was  sitting.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  well-educated  girls,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  evidently  belonging  to  first-class  families.  They  took  a  seat 
directly  in  front  of  me,  so  that  I  could  not  help  hearing  their  con- 
versation. I  will  tell  you  of  one  thing  which  the  prettier  of  the 
two  said.  '  See  that  woman's  bunnet '  (instead  of  bonnet  or  hat)  ; 
'  what  a  horrid  looking  thing.'  Their  conversation  was  incessant 
and  I  heard  git  for  yet  —  a  very  pleasant  word  spoiled  by  a  very 
homely  one  —  histry  for  history  and  libry  for  library.  This  little 
scene  set  me  to  thinking ;  and  I  wondered  if  my  daughter's  edu- 
cation would  ever  be  thus  compromised.  Had  they  been  two 
young  men  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  I  should  not  have  been 
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surprised,  and  possibly,  I  might  not  have  noticed  their  pronuncia- 
tion. But  when  two  bright  young  ladies  perpetrated  such  lapsus 
linffuce,  I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Their  characters  depreciated 
fifty  per  cent  at  once  in  ray  estimation.  That  bunnet  opened  my 
«yes,  and  ears  too,  to  the  value  of  correct  pronunciation  as  an 
adornment  to  female  education ;  and  I  recalled  some  of  the  many 
instances  of  incorrect  pronunciation  that  I  have  heard  in  the  past, 
among  both  sexes,  old  and  young.  A  short  time  ago  I  heard 
quite  a  cultivated  man  express  his  great  satisfaction  with  our 
national  hymn,  Ameriky  (instead  of  America).  Only  last  Sab- 
bath our  minister  said  ketch  for  catch.  Suller  (instead  of  cellar) 
is  a  very  common  word  with  young  ladies,  and  older  ones,  too. 
I  have  heard  a  bright,  scholarly  girl  —  a  relative  of  mine  —  with 
black  eyes  and  good  sense,  politely  ask  for  horseredish  at  the  table, 
when  horsewhitish  would  have  been  equally  to  the  point.  It  may 
seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
horse-rad'ish  is  a  more  attractive  word. 

"  You  will  make  a  grave  mistake  if  you  do  not  bestow  special 
attention  upon  this  part  of  your  education.  Here  your  diction- 
ary will  prove  an  indispensable  companion  —  a  book  that  many 
young  people  almost  wholly  neglect.  Keep  it  near  by  you  so 
that  the  pronunciation  of  words  can  be  readily  settled.  Never 
pass  a  word,  the  pronunciation  of  which  you  do  not  understand, 
without  consulting  your  dictionary.  It  will  take  considerable 
time  to  do  this,  if  you  are  really  thorough,  and  you  will  be  tempted 
to  pass  over  doubtful  words  without  research ;  but  I  entreat  you 
not  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  You  will  not  deserve  another  bon- 
net as  long  as  you  live,  if  you  rest  satisfied  with  that  unlady-like 
pronunciation  hunnety 

"  P.  S.  —  Mrs.  S.  was  caught  in  a  shower  yesterday  and  called  to 
borrow  an  ^^um-ber-reV  If  I  had  been  a  foreigner  I  might  not  have 
known  what  she  wanted ;  but,  as  I  was  not,  I  gave  her  an  umr 
brella^  and  she  appeared  to  be  satisfied, —  better  satisfied  than  I 


was." 


The  foregoing  evil  does  not  usually  exist  alone ;  it  is  found  in 
company  with  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors.  The  most  com- 
mon violation  of  these  rules  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  words 
haint  and  aint.  "  I  haint  been  there  "  ;  "  I  aint  going  there  "  ;  for 
**  I  have  not  been  there  ;  "  "I  am  not  going  there    (or  ar'  nt).'* 
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The  use  of  done  for  did  is  equally  common.  "I  done  that  work,*' 
for  "  I  did  that  work."  So  of  you  and  me,  "  He  gave  it  to  you 
and  I,"  for  "  He  gave  it  to  you  and  me."  We  have  just  read  in  a 
volume  of  considerable  popularity,  "  Many  an  one  has  done  the 
same  thing  again  and  again."  It  should  be  "  many  a  one  &c.'^ 
We  often  hear  an^  youth  for  a  youth. 

Both  old  and  young  often  employ  gratuitous  words ;  "  Equally 
as  well "  for  "Equally  well,"  "  I  shall  continue  on ;  "  of  course  he 
will,  if  he  continues  at  all ;  it  is  the  only  way  he  can  continue. 
On  is  superfluous.  "  She  laid  the  letter  on  to  the  table ;"  the  word 
to  is  unnecessary.  "  He  will  go  from  thence  to-morrow ;  "  leave 
out /row.  There  is  much  of  this  literary  "  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness" even  in  the  best  society,  including  well-educated  girls. 
Words  are  cheap,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  dear  when  directness 
and  beauty  are  sacrificed  by  their  use. 

A  girl  says  of  her  new  dress,  "  It  looks  badly,"  which  is  not 
true  at  all.     She  looks,  not  the  dress.     She  means  that  it  fits  badly. 
In  like  manner  she  may  say  "  The  flowers  smell  sweetly."     But 
the  flowers  do  not  smell :  girls  smell  the  flowers.     *'  The  flowers 
are  fragrant "  is  a  better  way  of  saying  what  she  means.     In  both 
learned  and  unlearned  circles,  set  is  frequently  used  for  sat.     No 
tense  of  the  verb  "  to  sit "  is  rendered  set  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.     "I  set  on  a  hard  seat,"  for  "  I  sat  on  a  hard  seat."     In 
the  common  converaation  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  are  frequent:  "I  enjoy  poor  health," 
which  is  a  false  statement ;  for  the  speaker's  whole  appearance  in- 
dicates that  she  does  not  enjoy  it.     It  is  a  miserable  way  of  say- 
ing, "  My  health  is  poor."     "  I  got  left  by  the  train,"  for  "  I  was 
left  by  the  train  ;  "  I  did  not  see  him  but  once,"  for  "  I  saw  hira 
but  once."     "  The  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,"  for  "the 
obsequies  were  performed."     The  word   obsequies   includes   the 
whole  meaning.     A  ivedding-marriage  ceremony  would  be  as  cor- 
rect as  funeral  obsequies.     "  He  is  very  much  of  a  gentleman,"  for 
"He  is  very   gentlemanly."     "You   aint   going  home   yet,"   for 
"  you  are  not  going  home  yet."     "  You  hadn'  t  ought  to  go,"  for 
"you  ought  not  to  go."     "I  come  to  school  early,"  for  "I  came 
to  school   early."     "We  saw  the   book  lying  on  the  table,"  for 
"  We  saw  the  book  laying  on  the  table." 

This  variety  of  illustration  has  been  introduced  to  show  both 
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the  prevalence  of  errors  in  conversation,  and  the  need  of  watch- 
fulness and  study  to  guard  against  them.  With  no  longer  list  of 
errors  than  we  have  furnished,  the  discriminating  and  studious 
youth  will  be  able  to  pursue  the  investigation  until  his  or  her  use 
of  language  is  correct  and  even  elegant. 


O UR  PR OSPE  CTIVE  TERRITOR  r,  —  HA  WAIL 

FRANK  H.  PALHBR,B  OSTON. 

THE  attention  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  past  few  weeks  on  the  little  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  now 
no  longer  a  kingdom,  but  by  the  fault  of  the  Queen,  the  favor  of 
the  President  and  Senate  and  the  providence  of  God  likely  soon 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  Curiosity,  and 
something  better,  namely,  a  real  interest  and  desire  for  informa- 
tion about  this  far  off  country  has  been  awakened  on  all  sides. 
Much  has  been  published  concerning  it  in  the  daily  press  consist- 
ing of  about  the  usual  proportions  of  truth  and  error.  A  few 
facts  about  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  its 
Sovereign,  by  one  who  has  resided  for  two  years  at  the  Capital  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Education. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands*  do  not  seem  so  far  away  after  one  has 
visited  them  as  they  do  when  vaguely  thought  of  as  somewhere 
in  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  San  Francisco.  They  are 
reached  by  a  short  seven  days'  voyage  from  the  Golden  Gate,  in 
the  large  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Companies.  It  is  well  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  between  18  degrees  54  minutes,  and  22  de- 
grees 2  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  155  degrees  and  161 
degrees  west  longitude.  A  popular  misconception,  reproduced 
only  last  week  in  the  editorial  utterances  of  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  dailies,   classes   them  with  the  ''  South  Sea  "  islands. 

*  In  the  Hawaiian  language  all  the  vowels  have  the  broad  Continental  sound :  a  as  in 

father,  e  as  a  in  halo,  i  as  in  nMchine^  a  as  oo.  etc.    Each  vowel  is  properly   sounded  in 

every  word,  although,   as   is  the  case   in   all  langusiges.   they  are  somewhat  run 

together  in  common  speech.    The  double  ii  in  the  word  Hawaii  is  like  a  very  broad  e. 

The  a  in  the  first  and  second  syllables  should  never  be  pronounced  like  a  in /ale. 
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They  are  nearly  as  far  from  the  nearest  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
as  they  are  from  the  American  continent  and  have  no  other  con- 
nection with  them  than  certain  affinities  of  race  and  language. 
Another  popular  error  is  the  impression  that  the  native  Hawaiians 
were  formerly  Cannibals.  It  is  probable  that  portions  of  Captain 
Cook's  heart  were  tasted  as  a  purely  religious  ceremony  by  the 
priests  on  the  occasion  of  his  assassination ;  but  cannibalism  in  the 
sonse  of  the  regular  eating  of  human  flesh  as  food  never  existed, 
80  far  as  is  known,  in  these  islands  and  they  should  never  be 
spoken  of  as  "  Cannibal  Islands."  They  are  twelve  in  number 
and  are  of  volcanic  origin,  having  been  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  expanse  of  waters  in  a  line  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east.  The  island  of  Kauai  lies  farthest  to  the  north-west, 
and  has  much  softer  outlines  than  the  other  islands  owing  to  the 
erosive  action  of  the  winds  and  storms  in  the  long  ages  since  its 
formation.  But  as  we  proceed  toward  the  south-east  each  is- 
land in  turn  presents  fresher  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  until  we 
reach  the  last  one  of  the  group,  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  the 
mighty  volcano,  Kilauea,  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  eruption  and 
probably  has  been  since  men  dwelt  on  these  shores. 

The  several  islands  are  very  mountainous  in  the  interior.  The 
mountains  are  divided  by  deep,  broad  and  fertile  valleys  which 
are  filled  with  tropical  vegetiition.  The  orange,  banana,  pine- 
apple, breadfiuit,  mango,  tamarind,  coco-palm,  and  many  species 
of  native  tr^es  and  plants  not  found  elsewhere,  fill  these  valleys 
or  fringe  the  sandy  shores.  There  are  almost  perpetual  rains  at 
certain  elevations  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  countless  streams 
trickle  down  the  declivities  in  silver  ribbons  or  sparkling  cascades, 
adding  a  most  charming  feature  to  the  landscape  and  carrying 
fertility  to  the  plains  below.  Often  as  the  steamer  approaches 
Honolulu  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  sea  and  the  rain  falling  on  the 
mountains  behind  the  city,  with  the  beautiful  and  auspicious  re- 
sult of  the  formation  of  a  bright  rainbow  which  spans  the  fair 
Hawaiian  capital.  The  climate  is  almost  iileal.  There  is  a  wet 
and  a  dry  season,  the  former  not  very  wet  and  the  latter  not  very 
dry.  There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  one  may  eat  strawberries 
and  pick  the  gorgeous  hibiscus  or  other  blossoms  in  July  or  Janu- 
ary. The  thermometer  rarely  goes  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  and 
seldom  as  high  as  ninety  degrees  at  the  sea  level.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  entire  year  is  seventy-six  degrees.     What  we 
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do  in  the  Eastern  United  States  at  so  great  an  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  patience  in  equalizing  the  temperature,  summer 
and  winter,  is  all  done  on  an  immense  scale  by  nature  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  A  trade-wind  blows  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  coming  over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  where  it  has 
washed  itself  clean  and  sweetened  its  breath  so  that  it  brings 
purity  and  health  to  all  upon  the  land.  The  climate  is  highly 
recommended  for  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  island  of  Mauai  contains  the  largest  extinct  volcanic  crater, 
and  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  largest  constantly  active  volcano  in 
the  world.  The  famous,  "  Haleakala,"  is  a  hugh  circular  wall 
nineteen  miles  in  circumference  and  ten  thousand  feet  high.  The 
scenery  from  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain  is  grand  and  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  extreme.  The  traveler  gazes  off  over  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  cloud-land,  which,  dividing  here  and  there, 
discloses  the  blue  ocean  and  the  green  cane  fields  below.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  is  the  dead  volcano,  awful,  majestic,  silent. 
On  every  hand  are  the  evidences  of  the  tremendous  forces  that 
expended  themselves  long  ages  ago  but  that  seem  almost  likely  to 
break  forth  anew  as  we  gaze  upon  their  Titanic  products.  The 
ashes  and  lava  lie  scattered  in  fearful  and  fantastic  contortions  on 
the  crater's  floor.  Three  or  four  subsidiary  cones  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  look  as  though  their  fiery  hearts  might  burst  forth  again 
at  any  moment.  The  entire  top  of  the  mountain  appears  to  have 
been  blown  off  and  the  side  in  one  place  to  have  been  rent  by 
some  tremendous  explosion  of  by-gone  ages.  The  fresh  lava  flow- 
ing out  and  cooling  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  has  formed  a  new 
promontory  in  the  sea.  But  there  has  been  no  activity  in  this 
volcano  within  the  memory  or  tradition  of  man.  As  long  as  men 
have  lived  here  this  mighty  crater  has  stood  as  a  silent  and  majes- 
tic sentinel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Kilauea,  the  great  constantly  active  volcano  of  Hawaii,  varies  so 
perpetually  that  if  it  should  be  described  as  the  writer  saw  it  in 
1877  the  description  would  probably  fail  in  many  points  to  tally 
with  that  of  any  of  the  multitudes  of  travelers  who  have  visited 
it  since.  It  is  not  a  terminal  crater,  that  is,  it  is  not,  as  the  geog- 
raphies have  usually  pictured  volcanos  to  the  school  children,  a 
mountain  with  the  smoke  ascending  from  a  hole  in  the  top  like  a 
hugh  chimney,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  plain  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  on  the  side  of  Mauna  Loa.     At  the  summit  of  this 
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majestic  mountain  is  a  terminal  crater  of  tremendous  proportions, 
called  Mokuaweoweo.  On  the  whole  this  mountain,  with  its  two 
awful  craters,  is  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  terrestrial  ob* 
ject  the  writer  has  ever  beheld.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  high  and 
its  base  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumference.  It 
rises  right  out  of  the  sea,  whose  dead  level  brings  out  in  contrast 
the  vast  height  and  dimensions  of  the  mountain  as  the  traveler 
approaches  it  on  shipboard. 

Kilauea  is  ^^  a  great  pit  on  a  rolling  plain,"  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  a  thousand  feet  deep.  It  has  a  floor  of 
hardened  lava  which  resembles  the  ice  on  a  lake  or  pond.  This 
lava-crust  covers  an  area  of  about  six  square  miles  at  its  lowest 
depth.  It  is  cracked  here  and  there  and  is  hot  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  as  one  walks  over  it.  Through  the  cracks  comes  the  lurid 
glare  and  the  sulphurous  gases  from  the  seething,  moulten  mass 
below.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  crater  is  Halemaumau,  or 
the  lake  of  perpetual  fire.  This  is  about  one-half  a  mile  in  width 
and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  and  frightful  ebullition.  Dense 
clouds  of  smoke  roll  up  from  the  pit  below  the  awe-struck  be- 
holder. Hideous  roarings,  cracklings,  hissings  and  groaninga 
deafen  his  ears.  Unbreathable  gases  and  fumes  of  sulphur  assail 
his  nostrils.  In  momentary  glimpses  when  he  can  open  his  eyes 
he  beholds  a  wallowing  mass  of  moulten  matter,  rolling  and  seeth- 
ing, spouting  up  in  fiery  fountains,  subsiding  again  into  unstable 
levels,  the  whole  molten  mass  now  converging  into  the  centre  and 
now  separating  under  the  influence  of  some  mighty  centrif- 
ugal force  in  parting  streams  and  torrents  and  surges  which  roll 
and  pitch  and  dash  against  each  other  and  lash  the  sides  of  their 
immense  cauldron  as  though  they  were  so  many  angry  imprisoned 
monsters.  Once,  in  their  adventuresome  zeal,  a  party  of  visitors, 
leaped  a  fissure  a  foot  or  two  wide  and  of  unknown  depth,  which 
divided  a  ledge  or  crag  of  lava  overhanging  the  lake  from  the 
comparatively  firm  old  lava  crust,  and  essayed  to  look  down  from 
that  vantage  ground  into  the  awful  fires  below.  Suddenly  as  they 
gazed  a  dull  sound  as  of  a  surge  striking  the  foot  of  the  crag  caused 
them  to  leap  back.  Hardly  had  their  feet  left  the  ledge  when  the 
latter  crumbled  like  so  much  melting  snow  and  fell  in,  with 
hideous  hissings  and  contortions  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
fiery  mass  below. 

Kilauea  is  becoming  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great  natural  won- 
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ders  of  the  world.  It  is  visited  by  an  increasing  number  of 
tourists  each  year.  The  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
(2,080  miles)  costs  $75  for  first  cabin  passage  and  about  half  as 
much  for  steerage.  A  round  trip  ticket,  good  for  three  months, 
can  be  had  for  $125.  A  round  trip  ticket  to  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  covering  all  expenses  for  five  weeks,  costs  $225. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  lepers  of  Molokai.  This  ter* 
rible  disease  was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  dissolute  sailors  who 
visited  the  islands  before  modern  methods  of  communication  had 
brought  them  near  to  the  rest  pf  the  world.  Someone  has  pointed 
out  the  significant  fact  that  civilized  nations  send  the  heathen 
their  vices  and  their  diseases  before  they  send  them  their  virtues- 
and  their  civilization.  The  natural  tendencies  of  the  Hawaiian 
race  toward  sensuality,  and  the  customs  and  habits  common  to  all 
tribes  who  live  in  a  perpetually  warm  climate,  combined  with  a 
certain  insensibility  to  the  danger  of  contagion,  have  made  these 
people  the  ready  and  easy  victims  of  this  loathsome  disease.  The 
government  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  segregate  the  lepers 
and  with  this  end  in  view  has  established  a  leper  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Molokai,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain  shut  in  by  im- 
passable mountains  and  a  harborless  shore.  Here  are  gathered 
about  1000  men  and  women,  doomed  to  this  horrible,  lingering 
disease  with  which  science  in  despair  has  almost  ceased  to  grapple- 

Yet  there  is  some  relief  to  the  dark  picture.  There  is  a  sort  of 
apathy  which  goes  with  the  disease.  The  victim  often  lives  sev- 
eral years,  and  after  the  first  pangs  of  homesickness  have  passed 
away  the  lepers  of  Molokai  put  a  cheerful  face  on  the  matter  and 
settle  down  to  their  new  conditions  of  life  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  contentment  and  grace.  The  disease  is  hardly  more  con- 
tagious than  consumption  or  cancer  if  one  leads  a  clean  and 
decent  life. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  recent  political  events  is 
found  in  the  patent  fact  that  the  Hawaiians  are  a  race  of  grown-up 
children  and  are  unfitted  for  self-government.  The  missionaries 
landed  in  April  1820.  The  natives  had  just  cast  off  their  idolatry 
in  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction  against  the  enormities  and 
abuses  involved  in  the  old  order  of  things.  They  readily  em- 
braced Christianity  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  Their  lan- 
guage was  reduced  to  writing  and  they  learned  to  read  and  write. 
But  they   have   not  developed  to  any  considerable   extent  the 
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deeper  qualities  of  mind  and  character.  For  years  they  obediently 
followed  the  advice  of  their  leaders  and  teachers  who  were  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  and  a  distinctly  American  tone  was 
given  to  all  their  institutions.  But  in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  feeling  their  numerical  majority  and  becoming  more  or  less 
aflfected  by  the  desires  and  ambitions  awakened  by  an  era  of  great 
financial  prosperity,  they  have  become  more  or  less  restive  and 
impatient  of  restraint.  In  this  juncture  adventurers  and  un- 
principled men  have  gained  influence  with  the  rulers  and  fo- 
mented jealousies  and  suggested  wild  and  extravagant  schemes. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  uprising  of  the  sober,  diligent,  influential 
and  property-holding  citizens  who  have  abrogated  the  monarchy, 
and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  stable  and  permanently  peaceful 
government,  are  seeking  a  close  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
This  revolution  is  simply  a  triumph  of  righteousness  over  ignor- 
ance, selfishness  and  flagrant  and  open  sin.  The  party  over- 
thrown is  the  free-opium,  free-rum  and  lottery-license  party. 
Those  who  have  taken  charge  of  afifairs  are  men  of  character  who 
are  in  no  sense  adventurers  and  who  have  at  heart  the  real  good 
of  the  Hawaiians  as  much  as  their  own  interests.  They  have  the 
Bupport  of  all  the  best  classes  in  the  community  including  the 
more  intelligent  Hawaiians.  The  importance  of  these  islands  to 
the  United  States  grows  out  of  their  strategic  position  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific.  North  of  the  equator  and  between  America 
and  Asia  they  are  the  only  land  in  that  vast  expanse,  the  only 
port  at  which  a  ship  can  touch.  They  have  a  harbor  capable  of 
protecting  the  navies  of  the  world,  and,  in  case  of  war,  would  be 
indispensable  for  a  coaling  and  supply  station.  On  the  completion 
of  the  Nicaraugua  canal,  if  not  before,  a  Pacific  cable  is  inevitable. 
The  Hawaiian  islands  will  then  make  the  only  break  in  the  tre- 
mendous stretch  of  7690  miles  between  Nicaraugua  and  Japan. 
The  objection  to  their  annexation  which  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
posed policy  of  our  country  not  to  annex  foreign  territory,  seems 
to  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  annexed  Alaska,  which 
is  farther  from  us  than  Hawaii  and  from  which  we  are  separated 
by  British  possessions,  while  only  an  unobstructed  ocean  divides 
us  from  these  fair  islands  that  hold  so  many  important  relations 
to  our  growing  national  life. 
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COLUMBIA    INSTITUTION   FOR    THE   DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

HELEN  U.   SAMNIS,   BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  noted  government  institutions,  having  been 
sustained  by  Congress  since  its  incorporation  in  1857.  Here 
the  deaf-mute  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
army  and  navy  receive  free  education  if  their  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  tuition. 

In  1864  a  collegiate  department  was  organized  by  Congress^ 
and  named  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  where  both  girls  and 
boys  receive  a  thorough  education  in  the  higher  branches.  It  is 
the  only  college  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  building  is  one  of 
the  many  imposing  structures  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  built 
upon  a  high  bluff  near  the  northern  terminus  of  Seventh  Street^ 
East,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
honor  of  Amos  Kendall,  who,  when  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1835 -'40,  occupied  this  site  as  his  home,  and 
later  gave  the  grounds  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  called  Ken- 
dall Green. 

In  1872  ground  was  added  to  the  original  amount  until  now  it 
comprises  one  hundred  acres.  The  handsome  edifice,  the  gift  of 
the  government  and  dedicated  in  1871,  which  adorns  these 
grounds,  is  of  Gothic  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  of  Connecticut  brown-stone  and  white  Ohio  sand-stone  with 
roof  of  red  and  blue  slate.  The  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  opens  from  the  black  and  white  marble  tiled  porch  into 
a  vestibule  and  thence  into  the  chapel  lighted  by  the  stained  glass 
windows.  Over  the  porch  is  carved  in  half-relief  a  figure  of  the 
American  eagle  with  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  shield  over  its 
breast.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  the  lecture  room,  and  in  one  wing 
of  the  building  the  dining  room  for  the  primary  pupils,  with 
kitchen,  storeroom  and  dormitories  above,  and  the  other  wing  is 
correspondingly  arranged  for  the  students  of  the  college.  Beside 
the  class-rooms,  there  is  a  fine  library  and  room  containing  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  natural  history. 
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There  are  two  plaster  casts  in  the  chapel,  one  of  Abb^  d  V  Ep^e, 
who  developed  and  applied  the  system  of  communication  for  deaf- 
mutes  by  means  of  natural  signs,  and  the  other  cast  of  Abb^ 
Secard,  who  perfected  the  system.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  who  was  renowned  as  instructor  of 
this  system,  having  studied  abroad  and  chosen  the  French  system ; 
then  returning  home  he  became  the  founder  of  the  first  institution 
in  America  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1817.  At  this  school  more  than  1,000  men  were  educated  during 
his  life  time. 

The  Columbia  Institution  is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Gallaudet,  and  during  the  year  1891  admitted  133 
pupils,  representing  twenty-four  states  and  Canada.  To  a  visitor 
entering  the  school-rooms  for  the  first  time  the  silence  seems 
oppressive,  for  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  utters  a  word  to  one 
another,  only  the  intelligence  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils  as  they 
answer  with  their  hands  or  write  upon  their  slates  the  required 
lesson  assure  the  stranger  that  their  brains  can  act  though  their 
tongues  be  silent  and  their  ears  closed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  fingers  ask  and  answer  questions  is  bewildering  to  the  unin- 
structed  in  this  sign-language.  Although  we  understand  not  the 
sentences,  so  much  expression  is  thrown  into  the  earnest  face  and 
even  the  movement  of  the  fingers  that  one  almost  divines  the 
feeling  or  thought  expressed.  More  wonderful  than  the  sign- 
language  is  the  later  method  of  articulation  teaching,  for  which 
Congress  has  recently  made  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of 
teachers. 

That  the  dumb  can  be  made  to  speak  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
days  of  miracles,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  result  of  the  God-given 
ingenuity  of  man  who,  by  teaching  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  and  their  action  when  forming  the  sounds  necessary  for 
the  articulation  of  words,  can  convey  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  a  sound  the  power  to  produce  words,  and  by  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  action  of  throat,  chest,  lips  and  tongue  the  deaf- 
mute  can  distinguish  the  words  spoken  so  fluently  by  those  hav- 
ing the  full  gift  of  speech.  By  the  aid  of  charts  representing  the 
vocal  chords,  and  the  organs  by  which  the  natural  sounds  are 
formed  the  pupils  are  taught  the  form  and  existence  of  these 
instruments  of  speech.  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  scholar 
and  teacher  during  one  of  these  oral  lessons.     The  pupil  watches 
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intently  the  throat  and  mouth  of  the  teacher,  who  pronounces 
-distinctly  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  of  each  word.  The 
scholar  assumes  the  same  position  of  the  lips  and  throat  thereby 
producing  a  corresponding  sound.  The  articulation  can  be  ac- 
-quired  by  the  determined  learner,  but  the  rising  and  falling  inflec^ 
tions  cannot  be  fully  taught  and  the  monotony  of  tone  is  sad  to 
us  who  are  accustomed  to  the  vivacity,  expression  and  modulations 
in  our  natural  power  of  conversation. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

HISTORY  OF  THE    ENGLISH  MOVEMENT. 

M.  G.  BRUMBAUGH. 
Of  the  Seminary  of  tJie  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univereiiy  Teaching. 

EVERY  new  movement  brings  with  it  its  own  nomenclature, 
so  that  when  one  finds  a  new  set  of  terms  gaining  cur- 
rency, it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  a  new  movement  has 
-come  to  challenge  attention  and  to  seek  favor  at  the  hands  of  an 
ever-eager  public. 

To-day,  "  University  Extension,"  "  Extension  Lecturer," 
*' Class,"  "Syllabus,"  "Local  Center,"  and  kindred  terms  are 
familiar  to  every  reader,  and  in  many  places  are  household 
words. 

Let  us  seek  to  know  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
purpose  of  the  movement  that  occasioned  this  new  educational  no- 
menclature. 

In  1845  the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, was  petitioned  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men, 
among  them  Lords  Sandon,  Carnarvon,  Westminster  and  Ashley, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilberforce  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford),  and  Mr. 
Tait  (the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  admission  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  university.  This  peti- 
tion obtains  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the  common  classes  of 
England,  those  educated  in  elementary  schools,  representing 
approximately  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  furnish 
even  at  present,  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the 
universities.     This  startling  condition  also  warranted  the  peti- 
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tioners  in  assuming  that  no  adequate  proportion  of  these  poorer 
youths  could,  under  any  concessions  of  the  university  authorities, 
hope  to  receive  at  the  universities  themselves  a  higher  education ; 
hence,  they  also  advised  that  some  action  should  be  taken  that 
would,  in  the  words  subsequently  used  by  Dr.  Pusey,  "enable 
the  university  to  extend  its  benefits  to  talented  and  well- 
conditioned  young  men,  however  born,  provided  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  benefit  by  its  education." 

In  1850  seven  distinct  schemes  for  extending  university  teach- 
ing were  considered  by  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  none  of  which 
had  special  reference  to  the  university  extension  of  to-day,  ex- 
cepting the  seventh,  which  asked  that  the  university  provide 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  professional  chairs  in  Birmingham 
and  Manchester. 

In  1846,  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Manchester,  bequeathed  96,000 
pounds  sterling  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  his  native  city, 
which  college,  the  Manchester  Gruardian  of  August  6, 1846,  stated, 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Owens  "for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
youths  of  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  education  taught  at  the  English  universities,  free 
from  the  religious  tests,  which  limit  the  extension  of  university  edvr 
cation.^^ 

Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  this  act  of  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Sewell, 
fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  proposed  the  above 
seventh  plan  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Suggestions  for  the  Extension 
of  the  University  submitted  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor,  by 
William  Sewell,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  1850." 

In  this  tract  occur  the  now  familiar  words,  "  though  it  may  be 
impossible  to  bring  the  masses  requiring  education  to  the  univer- 
sity, may  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  university  to  them  ?  '* 
Then  follows  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  extension  of  professional 
teaching  through  the  whole  island,  thus  making  the  universities 
•  what  they  ought  to  be,  "  the  great  centers  and  springs  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country."  They  would  thus  command  the 
sympathy  and  affection  of  the  nation  at  large,  "without  sac- 
rificing or  compromising  any  principle  which  they  are  bound  to 
maintain." 

In  1855  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (now  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU), 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Suggestion  for  Supplying  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Mechanical  Institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land,  with  Lectures  from  the  Universities  "  recognized  the  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  industrial  classes  for  intellectual  improvement, 
and  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  these  institutes  arrange  for  lectures, 
these  lectures  should  be  connected  and  definite ;  in  other  words, 
should  be  changed  from  a  popular  to  a  scientific  basis ;  and  that 
the  university  professors  should  take  direct  control  of  the  move- 
ment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  movements  at  Oxford  were  in  two 
respects  significant :  (1)  they  recognized  the  importance  and  need  of 
enlarging  the  range  of  University  work ;  and  (2)  they  recognized 
the  fact  that  this  is  only  practical,  by  taking  the  University,  in  some 
aspects  at  least,  to  the  people  rather  than  by  urging  the  people  to 
come  to  the  university.  The  justification  for  this  is  found  in  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  people,  conditions  which,  however 
unfortunate,  must  nevertheless  be  recognized.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  attend  an 
extended  course  of  study  at  the  university,  nor  can  the  univer- 
sities hope  by  means  of  endowments  and  state  aid  to  offer  such 
inducements  as  would  ideally  or  even  largely  meet  these  require- 
ments. Then,  too,  men  and  women  upon  whom  rest  the  responsi- 
bilities of.  home  and  society,  to  whom  the  university  can  under 
no  circumstances  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  warrant  resident 
study,  but  to  whom  university  teaching  at  home  would  come  as  a 
message  of  love  and  cheer  and  enlightenment,  would  find  in  this 
movement  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  own  uplift  and  to  the 
rapid  attainment  in  society  at  large,  of  such  a  higher  standard  of 
life  as  increased  educational  facilties  to  this  substantial  class  in. 
society  would  ensure. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  Oxford  movement  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1852,  formed  a  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
which  union  affiliated  about  300  of  these  organizations.  Two 
years  later  the  society  began  a  series  of  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awarding  certificates  of  competency  to  those  who  passed 
the  examination  with  credit.  This  movement  was  soon  (1855) 
extended  to  ^^  a  scheme  for  the  examination  of  middle-class  schools 
in  the  west  of  England.  "  This  examination  was  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  eminent  men  among  whom  were  Prof. 
Max  MuUer,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Ackland,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Ackland,  and  Rev.  F.  Temple  (now  Bishop  of  London) 
and  Mr.  J.  Bowstead  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.     A 
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prize  was  offered.  The  examination  was  held  in  June  1857,  and 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Temple  "  as  the  first  step  towards  improve- 
ment of  middle-class  education."  This  was  followed  by  many 
other  examinations  of  a  similiar  character  all  of  which  were  so 
successful  as  to  cause  Mr.  Temple  in  his  report  of  them  to  write 
"the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  is  pushing  forth  vigorous 
shoots  in  various  directions.  " 

Mr.  Thomas  Ackland,  as  Secretary  of  this  Board  of  Examiners, 
used  the  success  and  value  of  these  examinations  as  an  argument 
in  urging  the  universities  to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  these 
examinations.  He  urged  this  for  a  two-fold  reason  (1)  because  it 
would  strengthen  the  movement  among  the  people,  and  (2)  it 
would  open  for  the  universities  "  a  career  of  almost  unbounded 
usefulness. " 

Thus  began  the  famous  system  of  "  Local  Examinations  "  which 
to  this  day  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  English  middle- 
class  education.  Oxford  first  and  then  Cambridge  adopted  the 
system.  Under  their  direction  the  system  advanced  in  several 
essential  directions :  1,  a  wider  range  of  branches  of  study  was 
recognized;  2,  girls  were  examined  as  well  as  boys;  3,  more 
advanced  students  were  admitted  for  examination ;  and  4,  the 
essentially  valuable  step,  under  the  progressive  leadership  of  Prof. 
Stewart,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of  modern  university  exten- 
sion, of  making  the  machinery  of  local  examinations  available 
for  the  purpose  of  local  lecturers  was  taken. 

In  1867  Prof.  Stuart  reluctantly  consented  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  to  an  association  of  ladies  in  the  north  of  England  on  the 
*'  art  of  teaching."  This  course  of  lectures  was  the  first  attempt 
at  anything  like  sequence  in  the  work,  and  was  given  at  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  to  women  only. 

When  one  remembers  how  few  opportunities  were,  even  as  late 
as  1867,  afforded  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement  is  better  appreciated.  Dr.  Sharpless  in 
his  English  Education  says  "there  is  not  much  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  education  for  girls.  The  grammar  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  never  been  open  to  them.  .  .  . 
Private  schools  have  made  and  still  make  nearly  all  the  provisions 
for  their  intermediate  education. "  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
not  until  1872  was  any  organized  provision  made  for  any  educa- 
tion for  girls  above  the  grammar  grade. 
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Prof.  Stuart's  courses  of  lectures  to  women,  may  then  be 
regarded  as  the  real  origin  of  our  present  University  Extension 
System.  In  these  he  first  introduced  the  syllabus  and  the  weekly 
exercises,  features  that  still  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
system.  The  syllabus  he  derived  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Ferrier 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  weekly  exercises  were  devised  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  embarrassing  experience  of  orally  questioning  the 
class.  In  the  same  vear  Prof.  Stuart  delivered  a  course  of  lee- 
turesto  the  workmen  at  the  Crewe  Railway  works.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  to  the  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  at  Rochdale. 
In  this  course  "  the  class "  was  devised  and  successfully  carried 
out. 

The  successful  introduction  of  courses  of  lectures  to  audiences 
of  women  and  workmen,  the  practical  value  of  the  syllabus,  class  and 
weekly  exercises,  the  popularity  and  growing  value  of  local  exami- 
nations under  the  direction  of  university  professors,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else  the  adoption  in  1870  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  an  act  which  widened  the  sphere  of  elementary 
education  and  which,  tliereby,  would  largely  increase  the  class 
who  would  demand  higher  education  in  some  form  distinct  from 
residence  at  the  great  seats  of  learning,  all  combined  to  point  to 
the  importance  of  central  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  this  work  in  a  systematic  way.  Accordingly  Prof.  Stuart  in 
November,  1871,  addressed  a  letter  to  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity urging  upon  it  the  importance  and  duty  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  "  the  benefits  of  the  university  through 
the  country. " 

At  last  Cambridge  had  the  opportunity  that  Mr.  Sewell  twenty 
years  before  had  presented  unsuccessfully  to  Oxford.  The  letter 
of  Prof.  Stuart  was  supplemented  by  "a  shower  of  memorials"  all 
of  which  were  considered  by  a  syndicate,  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity in  1872.  This  syndicate  the  following  year  approved  the 
plan  and,  as  Mr.  Sadler  says,  '*  university  extension  became  an 
official  fact^  "  In  1876  London  University  organized  an  exten- 
sion department,  and  two  years  latter  Oxford  followed.  These 
three  great  centers  were  thus  organized  and  have  since  had  con- 
tinued and  successful  careers. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  these  extension  societies  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  founding  a  number  of  colleges  through 

1  University  Eztensloa  :  Past,  Present  and  Fatore,  P.  36. 
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the  realm :  notably,  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  in  1877,  Mason 
College  at  Birmingham  in  1875,  University  College  at  Bristol  in 
1876,  University  College  at  Liverpool  in  1878,  Firth  College  at 
SheflBeld  in  1879,  and  University  College,  Nottingham,  1881. 

In  1885  Oxford  in  order  to  increase  its  number  of  centers^ 
reduced  the  course  of  lectures  from  twelve  to  six  and  inaugurat- 
ed the  system  of  "  Travelling  Libraries, "  containing  books  of 
reference  bearing  on  the  course  of  lectures.  In  1888  Oxford 
began  the  system  of  "Summer  Meetings"  which  gives  a  four 
year's  course  of  studies  in  sequence  at  the  university,  where  the 
pupils  have  access  to  libraries,  collections,  and  museums ;  and 
where  courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  resident  professors,  who^ 
though  friendly  to  the  work,  are  prevented  by  their  university 
duties  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  work  as  travelling 
lecturers. 

In  1891-2  Oxford  gave  192  courses ;  Cambridge,  135  ;  London^ 
130.  These  courses  presented  4,408  lectures  on  a  wide  range  of 
university  studies,  and  fully  45,000  students  exclusive  of  the  1,100 
membei*s  of  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting,  attended  these  lectures. 
The  growth  since  1886  may  be  inferred  from  the  Oxford  work 
alone,  which  may  be  best  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

OXFORD   MOVEMENT. 
1886-7      1887-8      1888-9    1889-90      1890-1      1891-2 

No.  Courses,  67  82  109  148  192  39$ 

No.  Centers,  50  52  82  109  146  27» 

Attendance,  9,908  13,036  14,357  17,904  20,248  27,96» 

Period  of  study,  (weeks,)  7i  8^  9g  lOf  12i  144 

Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  of  Oxford,  England,  now  engaged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  in  a  recent  address  stated  that  in  1892-3  fully  80,000 
students  will  receive  instruction  in  the  English  centers. 

The  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890,  allowing  county  or  borough 
councils  to  appropriate  part,  or  all  of  their  share  of  the  residue  of 
the  new  tax  on  spirits  (i.  e.,  after  deducting  for  police  superan- 
nation)  to  educational  purposes,  will  allow,  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889,  these  councils  to  appropriate  money  for 
university  extension  lectures  in  mechanics,  electricity,  chemistry^ 
physiology,  hygiene,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, biology  and  kindred  topics.  The  amount  of  this  fund 
available  in  '92-8  is  about  743,200  pounds  sterling. 
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Already  many  councils  have  acted  favorably,  and  the  outlook 
for  financial  support  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  is  thus 
practically  assured. 

Briefly  this  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  university 
extension  in  England,  a  development  in  fact  and  not  in  name ; 
for  the  student  of  this  movement  is  impressed  at  every  point  with 
the  fact  that  university  extension  is  not  a  newly-hatched  scheme, 
not  a  dream  of  visionary  men  suddenly  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion and  as  suddenly  to  subside ;  but  that  it  is  a  clearly  defined 
growth,  paralleled  by  definite  social,  economic  and  educational 
advances,  influenced  by  these  and  in  turn  influencing  these,  so 
that  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that  it  is  an  integral  and  essential 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  people.  That  fully  twenty  years  of 
steady,  though  at  times  halting  progress,  has  been  followed  in  the 
past  decade  of  years  by  a  marvelous  growth,  shows  that  university 
extension  has  secured  a  definite  position  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  is  destined  to  occupy  from  year  to  year  a  still  higher 
place  among  recognized  educational  agencies. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  increase  of  attendance  at  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  only  five-eighths  as  rapid  as  the  increase 
in  population,  and  that  the  ratio  of  people  needing  and  demand- 
ing higher  education  is  constantly  increasing,  the  sphere  of  uni- 
versity extension  is  clearly  foreshadowed  and  its  increasing  use- 
fulness definitely  assured. 


TUB  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC. 

A.  M*.  WILLIAMS,  M.  A.,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

V. 

OF  his  five  qualities  Campbell  discusses  only  perspicuity  and 
vivacity.  With  Quintilian  he  regards  perspicuity  as  the 
fundamental  quality  of  style :  "Whatever  be  the  ultimate  intention 
of  the  orator,  to  inform,  to  convince,  to  please,  to  move,  or  to  per- 
suade, still  he  must  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  or  he  speaks  to  no 
purpose.  If  he  do  not  propose  to  convey  certain  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  by  the  aid  of  signs  intelligible  to  them,  he  may 
AS  well  declaim  before  them  in  an  unknown  tongue."  And  he 
quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Quintilian :  "By  perspicuity  care 
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is  taken,  not  that  the  hearer  may  understand,  if  he  will ;  but  that- 
he  rmL9t  understand,  whether  he  will  or  not."    The  treatment  of  per- 
spicuity is  proportioned  to  this  view :    it  is  elaborate,  carefully 
arranged,  and  copiously  exemplified.     The  defect  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  the  confounding  of  perspicuity  and  simplicity,  of  set  pur- 
pose apparently,  because  expressions  in  different  parts  of  the  book 
show  that  Campbell  recognizes  the  two  qualities :     Of  Pope,  for 
example,  he  observes  that  at  times  he  sacrifices  "  both  perspicuity 
and  a  natural  simplicity  of  expression  to  the  ambition  of  saying  a 
great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  he  praises  a  sentence  of  Swift's  aa^ 
happily  uniting  simplicity,  perspicuity  and  vivacity.     But  there  is 
a  real  advantage  in  separating  the  qualities  in  exposition,  since 
naturally  and  indeed  of  necessity  they  are  separated  in  style  ;  ^the^ 
clearer  writing  is,  that  is  the  more  precise  the  impression  it  leaves^ 
the  less  simple,  that  is  the  less  easy  does  it  become.     For  example^ 
Campbell  censures    artificiality  of  sentence-structure,   technical 
terms,  and  long  sentences  as  errors  against  perspicuity.     This  is 
not  so;  balanced  and  periodic  sentences  are  artificial  and   not 
simple,  but  they  are  invaluable  helps  to  clear  expression  ;  techni- 
cal terms  are  abstruse,  but  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  precis- 
ion :  long  sentences  are  often  neither  simple  nor  clear,  but,  care- 
fully used,  they  give  room  for  the  various  qualifications  that  are 
usually  essential  to  absolute  accuracy.     Again  :  the  unintelligible 
is  an  error  not   against  perspicuity,    as  Campbell  puts    it,  but 
against  simplicity.     Thus  what  Campbell  offers  as  a  treatment  of 
perspicuity  is  really  a  valuable  discussion  on   the  two  qualities 
perspicuity  and  simplicity.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in 
speaking  of  ambiguity,  he  draws  attention  to  the  ambiguity  in  the 
relatives  who,  what,  that,  whose  and  whom,  even  when  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  antecedent.     "To  express  myself  in 
the  language  of  grammarians,  these  pronouns  are  sometimes  expli- 
cative, sometimes  determinative.     They  are  explicative  when  they 
serve  merely  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  by  pointing  out 
either  some  property  or  some  circumstance  belonging  to  it,  leav- 
ing it,  however,  to  be  understood  in  its  full  extent.     Of  this  kind 
are  the  following  examples :     '  Man,  who  is  born   of  woman,  is 
of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.'     *  Godliness,  which  with  con- 
tentment is  great  gain,  has  the  promise  both  of  the  present  life 
and  of  the  future.'     The  clause,  '  who  is  born  of  woman,'  in  the 
first  example,  and  '  which  with  contentment  is  great  gain,'  in  the: 
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second,  point  to  certain  properties  in  the  antecedents,  but  do  not 
restrain  their  signification.     For,  should  we  omit  those  clauses  alto- 
gether, we  could  say  with  equal  truth,  'Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble.'     '  Godliness  has  the  promise  both  of  the  present 
life  and  of  the  future.'     On  the  other  hand,  these  pronouns  are 
determinative  when  they  are  employed  to  limit  the  import  of  the 
antecedent,  as  in  these  instances  :     '  The  man  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved.'     *  The  remorse,  which  issues  in  reformation, 
is  true  repentance.'     Each  of  the  relatives  here  confines  the  sig- 
nification of  its  antecedent  to  such  only  as  are  possessed  of  the 
qualifications  mentioned.     For  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man 
that  he  shall  be  saved ;  nor  of  all  remorse  that  it  is  true  repent- 
ance.    From  comparing  the  above  examples,  it  may  be  fairly  col- 
lected, that  with  us  the  definite  article  is  of  great  use  for  discrim- 
inating the  explicative  sense  from  the  determinative."     This  is  all 
exceedingly  good,  but  he  does  not  hit  upon  the  real  solution,  which 
is  to  revert  to  the    former  idiomatic  use  of   the  relatives,  and 
restrict  "who  "  and  "  what "  to  the  explicative  meaning,  *' that"  to 
the  determinative.     Another  interesting  point  is  raised  by  his  ask- 
ing whether  it  is  possible  to  be  too  perspicuous.     He  finally  answers 
his  own  query  in  the  negative,  but  not  before  he  has  pointed  out 
that  by  inattentive  readers  to  be  perspicuous  and  to  be  super- 
ficial are  regarded  as  synonymous.     Professor  Minto  has  remarked 
that  MacaulfCy  suffera    in   this   way ;    his   transparent  structure 
reveals  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength  to  the  observation  of 
him  that  runs.     Vivacity  is  defined  as  a  quality  that  pleases  the 
imagination,  and  consequently  awakes  and  fixes  the  attention. 
There  is  an  impropriety  in  this  definition :  doubtless  impressive- 
ness,  though  an  intellectual  quality,  may  be  helped  by  the  pres- 
ence of  emotion  —  painful,  pleasureable,  or  neutral,  but  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  concerned.     Under  vivacity  are  discerned  many  topics : 
the  choice  of   words,   tropes,   number  and  order  of  words,  sen- 
tence and  structure,  and  connectives,  are  all  considered  in  their 
bearing  upon  vivacity.     This  is   certainly  not  the   best  way  of 
introducing  these  various  matters,  for  it  leads,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  tropes,  to  one-sided  treatment,  but  a  good 
deal  is  gained  by  giving  prominence  to  this  important  quality.     Dr. 
Bain  selects    the  picturesque  as  the  quality  that   connects   the 
intellectual   and   the   emotional   sides   of    style,   and   Campbell, 
though  he  does  not  explicitly  name  this  quality  as  distinct  from 
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vivacity,  recognizes  its  existence.  "  Whatever  tends,"  he  says,  "  to 
subject  the  thing  spoken  of  to  the  notice  of  our  senses,  especially 
of  our  eyes,  greatly  enlivens  the  expression,  and  some  of  his 
examples,  such  as 

*^Him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve." 

are  effective  because  picturesque. 

The  chapters  on  Wit,  Humor,  and  Ridicule  demand  some  atten- 
tion. Wit  is  said  to  excite  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  fii'st, 
by  debasing  things  pompous,  or  seemingly  grave ;  secondly,  by 
aggrandizing  things  little  and  frivolous  ;  thirdly,  by  setting  ordi- 
nary subjects  by  means  not  only  remote,  but  apparently  contrary, 
in  a  particular  and  uncommon  point  of  view.  At  the  outset  it 
may  be  remarked  that  wit,  as  Campbell  defines  it,  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  what  is  seemingly  grave.  De  Quincey  does  not  hes- 
itate to  direct  his  raillery  against  objects  and  persons  the  most 
august  and  venerable ;  and  the  majority  of  his  readers  laugh  with- 
out feeling  that  his  "  vilifying  "  has  "something  shocking  in  it." 

The  definition,  however,  is  open  to  severer  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  mingles  two  distinct  things.  As  examples  of  the 
three  varieties  of  wit  Campbell  offers  these  quotations :  — 

1.  *'  And  uow  had  Phoebus  in  the  lap, 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap : 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.^* 

2.  ^*  As  Berecynthia,  while  her  offdpriug  vie 

In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 

Surveys  around  her  in  the  blest  abode. 

An  hundred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god : 

Not  with  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  crownM, 

Shall  take  thro^  Grub  street  her  triumphant  round; 

And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o-er  at  once. 

Behold  an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce.^* 

3.  '*  White  thus  the  lady  talk'd,  the  Knight 

Turned  the  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white, 
As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon  U." 

Now,  in  the  second  couplet  of  the  last  example,  there  is  present 
an  element  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  lines  quoted,  an  inge- 
nious and  uriexpected  stroke,  "  whither  can  they  turn  their  eyes 
more  properly  than  to  the  light?"     The  cleverness  of  this  notion 
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gives  a  pleasure  quite  distinct  from  that  yielded  by  the  comical 
aspect  of  the  Knight ;  to  provoke,  to  quote  again  Cicero's  neat 
distinction,  approbation  rather  than  laughter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dawn,  the  dunces,  and  the  Knight,  are  all  degraded  for  our 
amusement,  and  it  is  this  element  of  degradation  that  marks  off 
the  ludicrous  as  distinct  from  wit :  humor  is  defined  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  character  so  as  to  excite  contempt:  ridicule,  as  the 
quality  that  provokes  laughter,  and  at  the  same  time,  influences 
the  opinigns  and  the  purposes  of  the  hearers.  This  lacks  preci- 
sion ;  wit  and  humor  may  both  of  them  be  used  to  influence  opin- 
ions and  purposes,  but  they  do  not  thereby  become  different 
qualities  needing  to  be  renamed.  Campbell  congratulates  him- 
self that  his  views  on  this  subject  coincide  with  those  set  forth  by 
Beattie,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition," 
but  the  fact  is  that  Beattie's  analysis  is  much  the  better  of  the 
two.  Beattie  defines  wit  as  the  unexpected  discovery  of  resem- 
blance between  ideas  supposed  dissimilar.  Humor  is  a  term  once  so 
closely  associated  with  character  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
him  defining  it  as  an  exhibition  of  singular  characters,  sentiments 
And  imagery  ;  but  his  great  stroke  —  something  far  beyond  any- 
thing Campbell's  treatment  offers  —  is  his  separation  of  the  ludi- 
crous, which  excites  pure  laughter,  from  the  risible,  which  excites 
laughter  and  contempt.  Yet :  like  Campbell,  he  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  Hobbes,  who  defines  laughter  as  "  a  sudden  glory,  arising 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  com- 
parison with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly." 
Both  Beattie  and  Campbell  are  very  hard  on  this  definition,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  real  point.  Both 
humor  and  ridicule  are  founded  on  malevolent  strength,  a  glory- 
ing over  others,  but,  while  humor  softens  the  degradation  by  an 
infusion  of  redeeming  circumstances.  Ridicule  openly  exults 
over  the  victim. 

The  only  kind  of  composition  considered  is  oratory,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered with  the  amplest  elaboration.  The  different  sources  of 
evidence,  and  the  different  subjects  to  which  they  are  respectively 
adapted,  are  fully  discussed  ;  the  syllogism  is  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  simply  extracts  from 
the  major  premise  what  it  has  already  put  in,  a  charge  of  petitio 
principii  that,  till  the  time  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  universally 
accepted  as  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  syllogism.     Having 
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disposed  of  these  points,  Campbell  proceeds  to  the  ethical  side  of 
eloquence,  and  handles  at  great  length  the  knowledge  a  speaker 
should  have  of  human  nature  in  general  and  of  the  nature  of  his 
audience  in  particular,  and  the  qualifications  of  a  speaker  for 
generating  sympathy  between  himself  and  his  hearers.  Finally 
he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  different  kinds  of  public  speaking ;. 
forensic,  parliamentary  and  pulpit  oratory. 

The  *'  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  "  is  less  ambitious  in  its  aim  than 
the  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  and  by  this  concentration  of  energy^ 
gains  both  in  thoroughness  and  in  method,  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  the  average  opinion  does  not  place  Kames'  treatise  toa 
far  below  Campbeirs.  As  a  contribution  to  the  principles  of 
Belles  Lettres,  the  •'  Elements  of  Criticism  "  is  as  certainly  supe- 
rior to  the  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  a^ 
practical  treatise,  although  even  on  the  practical  side  while  it  han 
nothing  equal  to  Campbell's  masterly  handling  of  oratory,  it  has 
distinctive  merits  in  its  treatment  of  order  of  words  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  emphasis  in  the  sentence.  The  final  verdict  on 
Campbell's  work  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Rees :  **  It  established 
his  reputation  as  an  excellent  grammarian,  an  accurate  and 
judicious  critic,  a  man  of  fine  imagination  and  delicate  taste,  and 
a  philosopher  of  great  erudition  and  deep  penetration." 

Blair's  **  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,"  published  in 
1783,  were  long  highly  esteemed,  though  the  tone  of  recent  critic- 
ism is  more  or  less  depreciator3^  Of  these  lectures  Dr.  Rees  wrote, 
"  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  general  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  other  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent into  whose  language  they  have  been  translated,  has  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  a  most  judicious,  elegant  and  comprehensive 
system  of  rules  for  forming  the  style  and  cultivating  the  taste  of 
youth."  *^  Sidney  Smith  assigned  to  Blair  the  merits  of  **  plain, 
good  sense  and  a  clear  harmonious  style."  These  opinions  were 
shared  by  teachei-s  who  used  the  book  as  a  school  manual ;  Char- 
lotte Brontd,  Mrs.  Gaskell  relates,  got  a  bad  mark  for  having 
failed  to  get  up  a  long  lesson  from  Blair's  lectures.  A  later  critic 
remarks  that  the  lectures  "  although  pretending  to  none  of  the 
profound  criticism  of  later  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  still  re- 
tain a  certain  measure  of  popularity  as  a  clear  and  sometimes  an  i 
ingenious  exposition  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric."  This  tempered  ' 
praise  is  warm  commendation  contrasted  with  the  language  of  Mr* 
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Gosse.  "In  1759  the  popular  Scottish  rhetorician,  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  began  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  cultivation  of  taste  by  the 
study  of  polite  literature,  which  wanting  as  they  are  in  all  that 
constitutes  sound  criticism,  demand  notice  because  of  the  au- 
thority which  they  exercised  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  be- 
cause of  their  influence  upon  contemporary  style.  Blair  was  vain 
and  empty,  insipid  and  loquacious,  and  his  lectures  have  not  even 
the  sincerity  of  the  dry  essays  of  Kames.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  Blair  achieved  reputation  and  emolument  by  publishing 
successive  volumes  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he  applied  to  theology 
the  same  vague  platitudinizing  rhetoric  that  he  had  before  given 
to  literature.  In  these  sermons  the  manner  introduced  by  Shafts^ 
bury  reaches  its  final  debasement.  Blair  had  the  presumption  to 
blame  the  style  of  Johnson :  but  as  the  reputation  of  that  great 
man  rose,  his  Scottish  critic  found  himself  supple  enough  to  be- 
come one  of  the  closest  of  Johnson's  superficial  imitators.  John- 
son himself,  and  others  only  less  than  he,  thought  that  they  found 
something  to  praise  in  Blair's  bucket  of  warm  water,  but  the 
modern  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  any  solid  profit  to  the  intellect  or 
the  taste."  This  censure  seems  ovei*strained.  The  very  fact  that 
the  lectures  on  rhetoric  reached  a  position  of  such  authority  and 
influence  as  Mr.  Gosse  grants  to  them,  is  a  presumption  against 
the  accuracy  of  his  sweeping  condemnation.  Doubtless  grave 
faults  are  easily  discernible  in  the  book.  Thus  when  Blair  says^ 
"  Shakespeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many 
years  into  one  play ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected 
witticisms  which  he  sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as 
blemishes,  and  impute  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived."  He  commits  himself  to  a  hide-bound  and  unprogressive 
criticism,  while  the  lecture  on  taste  is  a  glaring  specimen  of 
verbose  and  inconclusive  reasoning.  But  in  spite  of  such  defects^ 
they  are  not  to  be  hastily  swept  aside  as  naught ;  little  as  they 
may  appear  to  the  student  that  comes  to  them  after  reading 
modern  treatises,  they  occupy  an  important  position  when  con- 
sidered historically  and  this  is  the  only  fair  way  to  consider  them. 
Considered  generally  these  lectures  give  the  impression  of  aiming 
at  being  more  distinctly  practical  than  either  Kames'  or  Camp- 
bell's treatise.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  Blair's 
execution  may  have  fallen  short  of  his  conception,  he  had  con- 
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ceived  a  thoroughly  sound  plan  of  teaching  his  subject.  First  of 
all  he  laid  down  that  there  is  not  a  style  to  be  imposed  on  all  sub- 
jects and  on  all  writers ;  the  occasion  and  the  natural  genius  of 
the  writer  must  largely  determine  the  form  of  the  composition ; 
that  nevertheless  the  principles  of  all  good  style  may  be  learned 
by  careful  study  of  the  great  English  classics,  and  that  this  study 
is  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  excellencies, 
and  to  profiting  by  these  ;  that  style  is  not  to  be  sought  after  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  thought ;  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Quintilian, 
a  writer  is  to  be  attentive  to  his  expression,  but  about  his  matter 
solicitous.  Obviously,  however,  the  student  of  style  needs  guid- 
ance ;  left  to  himself,  he  is  as  likely  to  imitate  faults  as  merits. 
This  guidance  Blair  undertook  to  supply  by  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  composition  and  of  criticism,  and  the  illustrative 
examination  of  selected  passages.  Severe  things  have  been  said 
of  this  practice  of  criticising  Selected  passages.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  attacking  it  is  to  denounce  it  as  "  dissection,** 
but  the  effectiveness  of  this  attack  simply  testifies  to  the  tyranny 
of  metaphor. 

Pope  has  written  of  man, 

*'  His  principle  of  action  once  explore, 
That  instant  ^tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  followini:  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.^* 

and,  mutatis  mutandis,  many  would  say  the  same  of  literature. 
Now,  when  a  veritable  dissection  is  accomplished  there  are  left  of 
plant  or  animal  only  mangled  remains ;  the  temple  of  life  is  a 
ruin,  beauties  of  form  and  structure  have  fled  at  the  touch  of  the 
scalpel.  But,  in  the  metaphorical  dissection  of  a  literary  extract, 
there  is  no  such  mangling :  when  all  is  over,  the  lines  remain 
unhurt  by  any  spoiler's  hand.  Let  us  therefore  put  metaphor 
aside,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  done  when  a  passage 
is  critically  examined.  Instead,  of  attending  to  what  is  said,  the 
student  of  style  scans  keenly  how  it  is  said.  If  the  passage 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  he  simply  exchanges  one  intellectual  pro- 
cess for  another,  and  mgainst  this  probably  no  one  protests ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  passage  appeals  to  the  feelings,  he  exchanges 
an  emotional  for  an  intellectual  attitude,  and  since  intellectual 
activity  checks  the  flow  of  feeling,  the  position  taken  up  by 
some  is  that  the  analytical  attitude  towards  artistic  composition  is 
unfair  to  the  composition  and  injurious  to  the  reader. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  on  Feb.  21,  22 
and  23.  The  attendance  was  large.  The  President,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the 
chair.  A  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  were 
present ;  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all,  and  many  of  them  either 
read  papers  or  joined  in  the  frequent  and  able  discussions.  The  City^ 
Harvard  University  and  Wellesley  College  extended  courtesies.  The 
themes  discussed  were  practical,  and  the  condensed  results  of  wide 
experience  and  deep  thinking.  There  was  comparatively  little  elo- 
quence, but  much  incisive  and  instructive  thought.  These  gatherings 
are  of  great  value  to  the  educational  world.  To  meet  hundreds  of 
bright  men  thinking  and  experimenting  along  kindred  lines ;  to  have 
one's  ideas  kindled  by  the  fire  and  discipline  of  these  debates  is  of  very 
great  value  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts  and  make 
progress. 

\  1  /  E  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  which  is  taking  practi- 
V  V  cal  form  in  many  of  our  schools,  to  secure  proper  instruction 
in  relation  to  the  various  branches  of  our  town,  city,  state  and  national 
government.  Education  for  citizenship  while  an  old  idea  is  receiving 
much  new  thought  and  being  sought  by  many  new  methods.  All  edu- 
cation helps  to  make  better  citizens,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  familiarity  with  the  history  and  practical  workings  of  our  different 
civic  institutions,  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace,  is  not 
only  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  a  well  educated  person,  but  also 
forms  the  best  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  scholar  into  politics, 
and  of  the  average  citizen  into  his  ordinary  duties  as  such.  When  the 
study  of  government  in  its  history  and  present  relations  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  and  put  on  the  same  footing  with  readings 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  then  we  shall  learn  how  to  make  and 
keep  laws  as  readily  as  we  now  learn  how  to  make  and  keep  money. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
along  this  line  before  "  a  sweet  reasonableness  "  shall  pervade  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  men  shall  learn  to  vote  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
on  the  various  public  questions  which  are  submitted  to  them.  Vox 
populi  may  become  a  great  deal  nearer  vox  dei  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  schools  have  a  clear  responsibility  in  accomplishing  the  trans- 
formation.    Many  of  them  are  taking  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
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ON  another  page,  "  J.  M.  C."  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  earlier 
preparation  for  college,  to  be  secured  by  the  employment,  by 
Avell-to-do  parents,  of  the  now  numerous  lady  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  as  private  teachers.  The  plan  seems  feasible  enough  if 
the  end  is  a  desirable  one.  "J.  M.  C."  assumes  that  it  is.  We  think 
many  of  our  best  educators  would  deny  the  truth  of  the  assumption. 
The  object  of  a  college  education  is  by  no  means  to  get  through  a 
certain  number  of  studies  in  a  certain  time  and  be  launched  in  life  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  studies 
pursued  on  the  body  and  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  estimate  his  power 
of  absorption  and  assimilation;  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
facts  that  not  until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age  does  the  body 
obtain  its  full  growth  and  solidity,  and  that  there  is  a  very  close  parallel- 
ism between  the  mind  and  the  body,  we  shall  rather  inquire  how  we 
may  delay  or  prolong  the  pupil's  preparation  for  his  life  work  until  his 
mental  powers  are  strong  and  mature  enough  to  get  the  best  good  from 
the  studies  which  he  pursues.  Our  own  experience  and  observation 
goes  to  show  that  the  maturer  students  in  college  get  the  best  results 
from  the  course.  We  are  studying  how  to  prevent  our  own  boys  from 
graduating  before  they  are  twenty-three  or  four  rather  than  to  secure 
their  graduation  at  eighteen  or  twenty.  We  think  we  see  the  dead-line 
of  old  age  and  inactivity  receding  and  the  period  of  mature  and  efficient 
vitality  lengthening  under  this  policy.  It  is,  however,  a  debatable 
question  which  "J.  M.  C."  has  suggested,  and  we  hope  to  have  fur- 
ther testimony  on  the  subject. 

UNIVERSITY  Extension  has  had  a  trial  and  its  merits  and 
defects  have  to  some  extent  become  apparent.  Is  it  not  time 
for  colleges  and  even  academic  high  schools  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ment? It  is  as  much  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea  of  method  as  the 
laying  of  new  stress  on  the  truly  American  idea  that  every  citizen  has 
equal  right  to  the  highest  and  best  in  culture  as  well  as  in  rank  and 
wealth. 

The  syllabus,  perhaps  in  a  much  condensed  and  abridged  form,  can 
be  used  and  must  be  used  in  all  thorough  instruction,  call  it  outline, 
diagram,  synopsis,  or  what  not.  Systematic  written  reproductions  of 
lectures  and  discussions  beget  exactness,  while  topic  investigation  and 
analysis  emphasizes  the  facts  of  knowledge  and  brings  them  into 
associational  units.  It  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit  throughout  our 
educational  system  by  this  new  impulse.  Besides,  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  college  and  secondary  schools  or  the  university  will  be 
profited  most  in  the  end.  Awakened  interest  in  higher  education 
xnust  necessarily  increase  college  attendance.     It  also  tends  to  do  away 
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with  what  for  want  of  a  more  specific  term  may  be  called  caste  in  edu- 
cation, and  may  be  made  a  stimulus  all  along  the  line.  Several  col- 
leges in  Pennsylvania  have  introduced  the  University  Extension  lecture 
and  lecturer  into  college  classes  and  report  favorably,  and  others  have 
ignored  the  movement  outright,  which  is  the  other  extreme.  It,  at 
present,  seems  that  in  this  as  in  most  forward  strides,  the  best  results 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  golden  mean. 

IN  the  present  rush  of  German  educational  methods  and  ideals  to  the 
front  among  the  university  men  and  women  in  our  country,  it  is 
well  enough  to  call  a  halt  until  we  are  certain  that  we  better  compre- 
hend that  radical  distinction  between  continental  European  and  Ameri- 
can society  which  underlies  and  modifies  both  ideals  and  methods  of 
operation  in  every  department  of  American  life.  The  German  ideal 
of  government  is  a  central  despotism,  armed  with  all  the  forces  of 
modern  life,  subtle  and  elaborate,  able  still  to  enforce  a  semblance  of 
public  order  to  the  outermost  extremes  of  society.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  the  barbarous  outbreaks  of  lynch  law  even  in  the  heart  of  our  oldest 
and  most  refined  southern  cities  would  be  impossible  u\  Germany  or 
England ;  although  every  European  country,  in  its  basement  story, 
holds  imprisoned  a  population  brutal,  stolid,  ferocious  beyond  any  con- 
siderable native  class  in  our  country.  The  American  ideal  of  society 
undertakes  the  magnificent  experiment  of  educating  all  men  into  a  sov- 
ereign citizenship  whose  central  directing  power  is  personal  self-con- 
trol. Of  course,  this  implies,  in  the  process,  occasional  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness,  perilous  moods  of  popular  delusion  ;  all  of  which  we 
see  and  deplore.  But,  spite  of  the  double  demoralization  of  two  cen- 
turies of  slave  society  inherited  from  Europe  and  the  precipitation  of 
millions  of  the  emancipated  lower  strata  of  Europe  upon  our  shores,  a 
hundred  years  of  the  national  life  has  placed  the  Republic  abreast  the 
great  European  nationalities,  with  a  grander  outcome  for  humanity  than 
has  been  achieved  by  the  greatest  of  them  all.  So,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  American  life,  we  find  everywhere  the  imperfection  of  growth. 
Business,  Education,  Religion,  Society  here  can  show  no  such  perfec- 
tion of  outward  adjustment  as  abroad.  But  nowhere  since  the  dawn 
of  time  have  so  many  people  learned  to  steer  themselves  by  the  pole 
star  of  life  as  in  this  very  land ;  always  an  affliction  to  the  European 
philosopher  and  his  American  pervert. 

THE  housekeepers  have  a  maxim:  "Hang  a  good  thing  up  for 
seven  years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it."  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Jeflerson  was  convinced  that  the  New  England  system  of 
township  government,  really  the  nearest  approach  to  his  own  idea  of 
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state  rights  ever  put  in  practical  operation  in  this  republic,  was  the  true 
democratic  way  of  governing  a  country  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Through  the  restraint  on  city  life,  by  the  practice  of  withholding  a  city 
charter,  as  in  Massachusetts,  until  the  town  has  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000,  the  leading  commonwealth  in  New  England  has  now 
more  than  three  hundred  of  these  little  republics,  where  the  people  in 
open  town  meeting  deal  with  almost  every  matter  of  local  public  inter- 
est. Especially  is  the  common  school  interest  vested  in  the  town  with 
slight  dependence  on  state  supervision  and  large  power  of  local  taxa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  vast  sum  of  $8,000,000  annually  paid  for  the 
common  school  education  of  less  than  400,000  pupils  in  Massachusetts^ 
is  almost  wholly  levied  by  local  taxation  in  every  town  and  city.  Jef- 
ferson actually  proposed  the  districting  of  his  own  state  according  to 
the  New  England  township  plan.  But  the  plantation  system  of  the 
South  and  the  settlement  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  by 
the  Dutch  patroons  was  an  eBectual  bar  to  the  extension  southward 
and  westward  of  the  most  effective  training  school  of  civics  ever  put  in 
operation, — the  town  meeting  and  local  administration  of  the  New 
England  town.  The  northwest,  from  central  New  York  to  the  Miss- 
issippi valley,  was  largely  settled  from  New  England.  But  the  New 
York  and  northwestern  '*  township"  is  a  very  different  political  unit 
from  the  old  New  England  "  town."  In  all  these  states,  the  county 
has  acquired  a  power  and  preponderance  unknown  "  down  East,"  and 
a  county  town  has  become  the  real  centre  of  civic  life  for  a  large  extent 
of  country. 

In  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the  sparse  population  of  the 
country,  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  county  has  been  even  more  marked, 
in  hundreds  of  these  extensive  counties  the  only  village  of  importance 
being  the  county  town  and  the  affairs  of  the  district  administered  and 
governed  largely  by  a  court  house  "  ring."  During  the  existence  of 
slave  society  this  condition  was  inevitably.  But,  already,  the  wise 
prophecy  of  Jefferson  in  this  as  in  educational  matters  seems  to  be  in 
the  way  of  being  realized.  The  country  common  school  district  of  the 
South  is  the  first  distinct  approach  towards  a  system  of  local  govern- 
ment known  in  these  states.  In  Kentucky  every  such  district  has  the 
power  of  electing  school  trustees,  taxing  itself  for  support  of  schools 
and  administering  its  own  educational  afftiirs  in  several  important 
respects.  In  similar  or  less  degree  the  country  district  school  of  every 
southern  state  is  already  training  the  people  after  the  fashion  of  the  New 
England  town,  into  a  habit  of  local  management  of  important  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  the  most  vital  interest  of  society.  Of  course, 
the  system  is  apt  to  work  feebly,  at  first,  and  even  appears  to  be  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  public  school  education.     But  one 
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of  the  best  uses  of  the  American  common  school  is  to  educate  the  grown 
people  of  a  community  through  their  combined  efforts  to  establish  an 
effective  system  of  education  for  the  children.  In  this  way  alone  can 
the  southern  people  learn  the  most  important  truth  of  republican 
society,  —  that  taxation  is  not  tyranny  but,  when  honestly,  vigorously 
and  persistently  used,  the  crowning  privilege  of  a  government  like 
ours.  In  almost  every  American  commonwealth,  state  aid  for  educa- 
tion has  almost  reached  its  limit  and  the  only  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  common  school  is  in  energetic  and  persistent  local  taxation.  Tliis 
important  truth  is  now  being  taught  ih  thousands  of  these  southern 
common  school  districts  in  the  best  way,  through  the  appeal  to  parental 
interest  and  affection  for  that  schooling  of  their  children  which  alone 
can  give  to  the  impoverished  masses  of  these  states  the  great  American 
chance  for  success  in  life. 
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IF  it  is  of  large  importance  that  our  boys,  —  and  girls,  too,  perhaps 
—  enter  college  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present,  is  there  not  a 
hopeful  means  at  hand,  and  still  more  in  prosf>ect,  through  the  lady 
graduates  of  our  seminaries  and  colleges?  Is  it  not  feasible  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  to  establish  schools  for  •;  such  children — from 
eight  to  twelve  —  as  their  parents  desire  to  give  a  liberal  education  ? 
Such  schools  would  furnish  attractive  work  for  graduates.  The  follow- 
ing would  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plan  :  — 

1 .  That  parents  decide  on  their  plans  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren at  an  earlier  date  than  at  present. 

2.  That  they  be  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  superior  education 
of  their  children  in  special  lines  at  an  early  age.  These  two  things 
secured  there  is  little  doubt  of  success. 

But  these  are  not  only  expedient,  are  they  notjeconomical  means  for 
securing  the  best  education  and  the  earliest  graduation.  The  quality 
of  the  early  teaching  determines  largely  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  schol- 
arship and  the  amount  of  time  saved  in  reaching  a  given  stage  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  time  when  the  chosen  life  work  can  be  entered 
upon,  as  well. 

At  first  there  may  be  but  few  who  are  ready  to  decide  early  to  give 
their  children  a  liberal  education  and  be  willing  to  pay  their  proportion 
of  a  suitable  teacher's  salary,  and  so  the  individual  expense  may  be 
large,  yet  the  superior  quality  of  the  results  is  almost  certain  to  secure 
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a  liberal  patronage  and  reduce  the  expense,  at  an  early  day.  The  nec- 
essary expense  can  be  borne  cheerfully  when  the  advantages  of  the  best 
fitting  schools  can  be  had  while  the  children  remain  at  home,  and  the 
much  larger  expense  of  sending  them  away  for  instruction  is  avoided, 
or  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  time.  From  such  schools  classes  may 
be  formed  for  more  advanced  study.  This  plan  offers  one  —  is  it  the 
only  —  feasible  way  to  secure  the  end  sought,  an  earlier  beginnings 
and  completion  of  the  school  courses  in  the  higher  education  ? 

Iowa  College.  J.  M.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING      CIRCLE. 

SEVENTH    MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.   J.   MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,   SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members* 

TEACHERS  need  to  be  constantly  refreshed  in  their  professional 
life  by  the  influences  that  will  come  from  the  reading  of  biogra- 
phies and  discussions  of  the  foremost  educators.  In  connection  with 
this  reading  the  properly  organized  Reading  Circle  has  a  double  value. 
The  sense  of  relationship  with  a  body  of  fellow  teachers  is  itself  a 
stimulus  to  persistent  effort,  and  the  definite  guidance  aflforded  by  the 
formal  syllabus  is  productive  of  the  clearest  thought  upon  the  topics 
read.  The  practical  result  from  any  course  of  professional  reading 
grows  out  of  the  thinking  that  is  produced.  The  daily  work  takes  on 
new  interest  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  such  thoughts. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  200  to  223. 

COMENIUS. 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  Comenius*s  Didactica  Alagna? 

2.  What  was  the  purpose  of  his  Jafiua  Luiguarum  Resar^ 

ata? 

3.  What  was  his  Pansophic  Scheme? 

4.  What   principle   of  education  was  applied    in    his    Orbis 

Pictus  ? 

5.  W^hich  of  these  works  was  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the  human- 

istic schooling? 

6.  By  which  one  is  he  related  to  the  school  of  practical  real- 

ism in  teaching? 
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7.  What  principles  of  his  educational  theory  class  him  as  a 

naturalist  ? 

8.  What  were  the  several  characteristics  of  the  four  grades  of 

schools  in  Comenius's  system? 

JOHN     LOCKE. 

1.  What  experience  had  Locke  to  give  any  insight  into  mat- 

ters of  practical  teaching  ? 

2.  In  Locke's  view  what  departments  of  education  were  most 

important? 

3.  What   was  his  conception  of  the  human  mind,   as  con- 

cerning its  education  ? 

4.  What  practical  aim  had  Locke  in  view  in  his  educational 

system  ? 

IL     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  171  to  202. 

JUDGMENT. 

1.  Distinguish,    by   definition  or   by  illustration  the   mental 

power,  the  mental  act,  the  mental  product : 

A.  Judgment. 

B.  Judging. 

c.     A  judgment. 

2.  Specify  the  three  logical  elements  of  a  judgment. 

3.  Show  that  all  three  are  present  even  though  the  judgment 

be  expressed  in  but  two  words. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  universal  judgments.     By  par- 

ticular judgments. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  necessary  judgments. 

REASON. 

1.  Distinguish  the  mental  power,  the  mental  act,  the  mental 

product. 

A.  Reason. 

B.  Reasoning. 

c.     A  conclusion. 

2.  Show  which  two  logical  terms  are  in  each  several  propo- 

sition of  a  complete  argument : 

A.  Major  T.  A.     Maj.  premise. 

B.  Middle  T.  B.     Min.  premise, 
c.     Minor  T.  c.     Conclusion. 

3.  Illustrate  the  process  of  Inductive  reasoning. 

4.  Note  the  difterence  between  determining  general  truths,  or 

laws,  and  applying  them. 

5.  State  which  of  these  two  processes  you  believe  to  be  the 

true  educative  work  of  school  children. 
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6.  Cite  and  criticise  some  specific  example  of  wrong  method 
in  elementary  teaching,  because  of  its  employment  of 
deductive  instead  of  inductive  process  of  reasoning. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers.  Pages  128  to  150* 

THE    CLASS    recitation. 

a.  The  recitation  the  true  test  of  success  in  the  teacher  and 
the  real  opportunity  for  success  to  the  pupil. 

B.     Should  call  for  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  judgments  and 
conclusions  rather  than  for  his  memorized  statements. 

c.  Should  assume  and  provide  material  for  due  study  hours  ret 
the  school-room. 

D.  Continuous,  interested  attention  of  every  pupil  a  necessary 

element  in  a  good  recitation. 

E.  The  love  of  learning  to  be  fostered  by  the  manner  of  con* 

ducting  the  recitation. 

F.  Why  the  written  exercise  cannot  be  deemed  a  recitation 

in  any  true  sense. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  384  to  413. 

FRIEDRICK    FROEBEL. 

1.  The  best  tendencies  of  educational  thought  embodied  in 

Froebel's  teachings. 

2.  Froebel  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  most  earnest 

students. 

3.  Influence  of  his  own  neglected  youth  upon  his  after  consid- 

eration for  children. 

4.  His  communion  with  nature  in  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

5.  His  transfer  from  the  study  of  architecture  to  the  practice' 

and  study  of  education. 

6.  His  association  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

7.  The  influence  of  his  military  experience  in  showing  hin> 

the  value  of  discipline  and  united  action. 

8.  His  experiences  in  teaching  prior  to  his  first  kindergarten. 

9.  The  edict  forbidding  the  establishment  of  schools  based 

upon  Froebel's  principles. 

10.  His  death  at  three  score  years  and  ten. 

froebel's    EDUCATIONAL    PRINCIPLES. 

11.  To  find  in  science  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God. 

12.  To  view  education  as  founded  upon  Religion,  and  leadings 

to  unity  with  God. 

13.  To  regard  the  educational  process  as  a  process  of  develop- 

ment. 

14.  To  seek  development,  or  evolution  of  powder,  in  the  exer- 

cise of  those  functions,  in  the  use  of  those  faculties  that 
it  is  desired  to  develop. 
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15.  That  the  exercise  productive  of  true  development  must  be 

in  harmony  with  the  function  or  faculty  to  be  developed 
and  proportioned  to  its  present  strength. 

16.  That  to  be  most  truly  efficient  the  exercise  must  arise  from 

and  be  sustained  by  the  j^^-activity  of  the  function  or 
faculty  to  be  developed. 

17.  That  this  self-activity  must  manifest  itself  not  in  receptive 

action,  or  acquisition,  alone,  but  in  expressive  action,  or 
production. 

18.  Practically,  that  children  should  be  busied  with  things  that 

they  can  not  only  see,  but  can  handle  and  use  in  the 
making  or  representing  of  new  things  to  express  their 
growing  ideas. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  256  to  294. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  ^rour  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  value  of  illustrative  drawings  in  lower  primary  grades. 

2.  The  good  or  the  evil  results  of  daily  marking  of  lesson 

records  by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  production   of  completed  articles  of  interest  to  the 

pupils  in  manual-training  classes. 

4.  Drawing  from  mathematical  figures  as  opposed  to  free-hand 

drawing  from  solids. 

5.  The  exhibition  of  pupil's  every  day  work,  and  of  the  work 

of  every  pupil  rather  than  exhibits  of  specially  prepared 
and  selected  work. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.       PaGES  1 83  TO  205. 

1.  The  general  idea  of  education  to  be  resolved  into  specific 

ideas  called  pedagogical  principles. 

2.  The  fundamental  idea  of  all  education :     That  man  is  edu- 

cated by  man  for  humanity. 

3.  The  historical  progress  of  humanity  gives  occasion  to  group 

systems  of  education  under  three  heads :  National, 
Theocratic,  and  Humanitarian 

4.  National  education,  in  turn,  divided  under  three  heads : 

passive,  active,  individual. 

5.  The  family  the  organic  starting  point  of  all  education. 

6.  In  the  obedience  arising  through  family  relations  man  first 

learns  self-mastery  and  gentle  manners. 

7.  Caste  arising  from  the  provision  that  each  person  shall 

enter  that  field  of  industry  only  that  descends  to  him 
through  the  family  relations. 

-8.     The  conditions  of  Monkish  modes  of  life  arising  from  the 
rejection  of  both  family  ties  and  caste  relations. 


i 
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VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  301  to  338- 

HINTS  ON  course  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  complete  sixth  year  work  before  advancing. 

2.  Base  the  Geography  instruction  upon  experimental  study  of 

Physics. 

3.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  facts  by  their  own  observation  and 

to  trace  relations  from  effect  to  cause  or  from  cause  to 
effect. 

4.  Study  the  nature  of  various  phenomena,  and    the  causes,. 

and  the  uses  of  the  phenomena. 

5.  Upon  map  and  chart  trace  the  regions  affected  to  various 

degrees  by  the  several  phenomena. 

6.  Begin  the  study  of  plant  distribution  with  elementary  les- 

sons in  botanical  classification,  and  extend  the  work  to 
include  staple  vegetable  products. 

7.  Base  the   study  of  animal  distribution  upon  instruction  in 

elementary  Zoology,  and  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
metals  and  other  minerals  upon  instruction  in  elementary 
Mineralogy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Local  Colleges  in  England.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  educational  activity  in  England  at  the  present  time  is  the  develop- 
ment of  local  colleges.     The  significance  of  this  feature  was  clearly 
indicated  recently  by  Lord  Playfair  in  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Leeds  in   support   of  the  "Yorkshire  College.*'      The  colleges,  he 
thought,  were  adapting  themselves  rapidly  and  well,  upon  the  whole^ 
to  the  genius  of  their  several  localities.     The  Yorkshire  college  he 
said,  had  fitted  herself  for  '*  the  liberal  culture  and  life-work  of  a  great 
industrial  centre.     No  doubt  her  technical  courses  are  peculiar.     Actual 
laboratories  for  spinning,  for  dyeing,  for  tanning,  for  engineering,  are 
novel  adjuncts  to  a  college.     What  does  it  mean  ?     That  you  are  trying 
to   strengthen   and   embellish    industrial    pursuits,  as   the  universities- 
acted  upon  the  professions  when  they  were  obliged  to  include  them. 
Surely  a  great  town  like  Leeds  is  right  when  it   imbues  its  producers- 
with  intellectual    knowledge,    as   well  as  with    technical    expertness. 
Such  men  in  future  carve  out  industrial  professions  for  themselves,  and 
illumine  them  by  appropriate  culture."     New  technical  schools  have 
also  just  been  opened  in  connection  with  University  college,  Notting- 
ham.    University  college,  Liverpool,  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
new  Victoria  building,  in  December. 
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The  Edwards  foundation  of  Egyptology  (endowed  by  the  will  of 
Amelia  Edwards)  in  University  college,  London,  has  as  its  first  encum- 
bent. Prof.  Flinders  Petri^.  He  began  his  introductory  course  of  lec- 
tures January  23. 

Teachers  and  the  Inspectorate.  —  English  teachers  are  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  has  at  last  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  inspector.  Mr.  Wilkinson  Northrop  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
honor  has  fallen.  He  has  served  twenty  years  as  an  inspector's  assist- 
ant and  eight  as  sub-inspector  in  Lancashire.  Prior  to  his  entrance 
upon  these  duties  he  was  head-master  of  a  school  at  Lees  near  Old- 
ham, having  been  trained  for  the  profession  at  the  Borough-road  Train- 
ing college  when  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  was  the  principal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Northrop  has  come  up  step  by  step  from  the  ranks.  It  should 
be  observed  that  he  is  not  the  first  inspector  who  has  seen  service  as  a 
teacher,  but  heretofore  such  appointees  have  invariably  been  university 
men. 

Technical  Education^  London.  —  Some  time  ago  the  London  Coun- 
ty Councils  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
London  with  respect  to  technical  education,  the  existing  provision  for 
such  work,  and  the  best  means  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  for  improv- 
ing and  increasing  that  provision.  The  committee  have  just  issued  a 
volumnious  report  on  the  subject  which  contains  much  interesting 
information  and  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  distinction  between 
technical  education  and  ordinary  workshop  instruction  is  declared  to 
be  that  the  former  does  not  include  "  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  industry  or  employment."  In  it  *'  the  teaching  and  illustration  of 
principles  and  methods  should  be  paramount."  The  committee  have 
carefully  canvassed  the  city  as  regards  the  distribution  of  industries  in 
order  to  determine  the  locality  of  different  kinds  of  technical  classes. 
They  show  that  if  the  different  trades  of  London  were  training  appren- 
tices in  the  same  proportion  as  the  country  trades  there  would  be  2,000 
more  boys  learning  carpentryf  1,400  more  learning  house  decoration, 
1,200  more  learning  engineering,  and  800  more  brick  laying  than  actu- 
ally appear  in  the  census  returns.  The  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
London,  they  say,  is  met  by  journeymen  from  the  country,  leaving  city 
boys  to  swell  the  vast  body  of  clerks  and  unskilled  laborers.  The 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  such  classes  as 
they  contemplate  will  tend  to  counteract  these  evils.  The  kind  of 
teachers  that  will  be  required  in  these  classes  is  not  to  be  found  at  pres- 
ent. To  supply  the  new  demand  it  is  proposed  to  form  training 
classes  where  men  of  the  practical  and  scientific  attainments  necessary 
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for  the  conduct  of  technical  classes  mav  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  teach- 
in^  and  organizing. 

Problems  of  Secondary  Schools.  —  The  Head-masters'  Conference 
held  this  year  at  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  Charterhouse  Square,  Lon- 
don, brought  together   an    imposing  company  of  men   representing* 
nearly  all  the  great   secondary  schools  of  England.     Two  questions 
were  uppermost  in  the  discussions,  i.  e.,  that  of  religious  instruction 
and  that  of  scholarships.     It   is  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to 
comprehend  either  of  these  from  the  English  standpoint  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.     The  schools  represented  in  the  Conference  com- 
prised the  nine  great  public  schools  and  a  large  number  of  endowed 
grammar  schools.     These  derive  their  support  largely  from   ancient 
endowments  given  in  trust  for  educational  purposes.     '*  They  belong 
practically,"  as  was  stated  by  the  master  of  Harrow,  (Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon),  "  to  the  nation,"  and  this  being  the  case  *'  there  is,"  he  said, 
"a  tacit  understanding  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  main- 
tain, that  the  religious  teaching  given   in  them  shall  be  in  general  har- 
mony with  the  formularies  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  England." 

It  is  however  also  true  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  able  to  inter- 
fere at  any  time  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  Liberal  ma- 
jority and  a  long  continued  term  of  power  would  be  apt  to  do  so  were 
the  religious  teaching  to  be  made  exclusively  sectarian.  Moreover  in 
every  public  school  there  are  numbers  of  bovs  whose  parents  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  convictions  must  be 
regarded.  Moreover  some  of  the  schools,  as  for  instmce  the  Birming- 
ham Grammar  School,  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  manifestly  difficult 
to  decide  upon  any  uniform  scheme  of  religious  instruction  so  far  as 
relates  to  doctrine  and  church  history.  This  fact  was  clearly  recog- 
nized and  the  discussion  did  little  more  than  to  bring  out  a  clear 
expression  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  question,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  religious  exercises  as  tend  to  spirituality  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtues.  • 

It  is  significant  that  every  speaker  recognized  his  office  as  a  spiritual 
trust.  Even  the  headmasters  of  day  schools  did  not  ignore  this  respon- 
sibility. It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  the  discussion 
should  not  be  pushed  to  a  resolution.  It  was  however  determined  to 
refer  farther  consideration  of  the  matter  to  a  committee  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  authority  by  which  the  original  question  was  excited. 
This  was  a  special  conference  on  religious  teachings  in  higher  schools 
held  June  15,  1S92,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 
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The  consideration  of  scholarships  was  urgent  on  account  of  abuses 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  these  auxiliary  funds. 
The  scholarships  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  available  in  universi- 
ties, and  have  become  such  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
choice  of  preparatory  schools  that  those  which  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them  will  have  scholarships.  Moreover  a  large  proportion 
of  these  funds  in  aid  go  to  the  sons  of  rich  men  who  are  able  to  com- 
mand special  training  for  the  competitive  examinations.  When  it  is 
•considered  that  the  annual  value  of  the  flinds  under  discussion  reaches 
X40,0(X)  ($200,000),  the  importance  of  making  them  available  for  the 
sons  of  poor  men  is  apparent.  It  was  conceded  that  the  "  scholarships 
should  be  awarded  on  grounds  of  intellectual  merit,  without  reference 
to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  candidates,  but  that  the  emolu- 
tnents  as  distinct  from  the  status  of  the  scholarship  should  not  be 
enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  rich  men."  A  motion  to  that  effect  by  Dr.  Per- 
cival  of  Rugby,  was  carried,  but  the  exact  means  by  which  the  dis- 
crimination between  emolument  and  status  was  to  be  made  effectual 
was  not  formulated.  The  subject  is  important  and  one  discussion  does 
not  exhaust  it. 

ITALY. 

Bill  for  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Italy.  —  The 
Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M'.  Martini,  has  submitted  to 
the  Chambers  the  project  for  the  reform  of  secondary  instruction  which 
he  has  long  contemplated.  The  bill  proposes  in  place  of  separate 
schools  classical,  scientific,  etc.,  a  united  institution  {gymnasio)  hav- 
ing a  course  of  three  years  uniform  for  all  pupils.  The  only  deviation 
will  be  for  pupils  coming  from  the  lower  schools  who  wish  to  apply 
themselves  at  once  to  manual  training.  For  such  pupils  there  are  to 
be  industrial  annexes  in  which  the  elements  of  local  arts  and  trades 
will  be  taught.  These  schools  must  be  established  by  the  communes 
but  may  be  subsidized  by  the  state.  To  the  school  of  a  three  years' 
course  succeeds  a  higher  grade  school  {liceo gymnasia)  including  par- 
allel courses,  classical  and  modern,  each  of  five  years'  duration.  The 
bill  further  provides  for  increasing  the  salaries  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  position  of  the  professors.  These  changes  it  is  thought  can  be 
accomplished  without  any  extra  drain  upon  the  public  treasury. 

Salaries  of  Elementary  Teachers. — The  teachers  of  primary  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  are  miserably  paid  and,  at  that,  the  com- 
munes are  oflen  in  arrears  to  them.  It  is  reported  that  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  communes  owe  a  total  of  $62,400  to  their  teachers  num- 
bering 1,045.  To  save  themselves  from  starvation  the  teachers  are 
obliged  to  discount  their  scrip  at  a  great  loss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

The  schools  of  Stockholm  have  reached  an  ideal  stage  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  and  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  pro- 
gramme. There  are  not  more  than  thirty-five  pupils  in  one  class  and 
each  has  a  desk  to  himself.  The  morning  session  is  devoted  to  lessons^ 
or,  as  we  should  say  recitation  and  instruction,  the  afternoon  is  given 
up  to  gymnastics  and  manual  training.  These  schools  commence  at 
7  o'clock  on  summer  mornings  and  at  8  in  winter.  There  is  a  break 
of  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast  which  is  taken  in  a  special  hall.  Be^ 
tween  two  lessons  there  is  always  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes. 

The  new  system  of  writing  for  the  blind  invented  by  Mile,  Mulot  or 
Anvers,  receives  much  attention  in  foreign  journals.  The  pupils  use  a 
blunt  pen  writing  upon  blue  paper.  The  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  leaf  of  blotting  paper  placed  under  the  blue  leaf.  The  raised  letters 
thus  produced  are  perfectly  sensible  to  the  touch,  while  those  on  the 
blue  sheet  are  distinctly  visible. 

Private  schools  under  state  supervision  constitute  an  anomaly  to  the- 
American  mind.  In  France  this  supervision  is  a  matter  of  course  ;  it 
relates  to  sanitary  matters,  qualification  of  teachers  and  curricula,  the 
latter  only  so  far  as  pertains,  to  adequacy  and  legality.  A  sort  of  cen- 
sorship exercised  with  respect  to  text-books  is  illustrated  in  a  recent 
decree  forbidding  the  introduction  of  the  catechisms  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  dioceses  of  Rennes  and  Lucon. 

The  session  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held  in 
December,  devoted  itself  almost  exclusively  to  details  pertaining  to 
primary  education.  Here  too,  there  is  a  noticeable  disposition  to  facil- 
itate the  promotion  of  teachers  to  the  rank  of  inspectors.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  council  a  decree  has  been  issued  providing  that  after  Jan. 
ii  ^^93^  teachers  of  public  schools  who  have  given  ten  years  effective 
service  in  the  same,  and  who  have  obtained  cither  the  highest  teacher's- 
diploma  or  the  certificate  of  pedagogic  aptitude,  may  become  candi- 
dates for  the  inspectorate,  without  the  higher  certificate  of  professional 
aptitude  hitherto  required.  This  provision  applies  to  women  the  same 
as  to  men.  A.  T.  s« 
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To  aooommodate  readers  wbo  may  wish  It,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will   sendr 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Anything  that  will  aid  in  systematizing?  the  work  iu  elementary  science  and 
placing?  it  on  a  scientitic  basis  will  be  welcomed  alilse  by  teacher  and  scientist. 
Much  of  the  science  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  is  the  veriest 
twaddle  and  is  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  Habits  of  observation  are 
not  developed,  self-activities  are  not  encouraged  and  interest  is  not  awakened.. 
Many  of  the  text-books  offered  to  teachers  on  this  subject  are  mere  compilations 
or  condensations  of  larger  treatises  and  are  ^^made  books/'  having  nothing  but 
unconnected,  unrelated  facts  between  their  covers.  In  Longmans*  Object 
Lessons  the  authors  have  had  dednite  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
this  branch  of  instruction,  and  they  have  made  a  text-book  which  must  reoeive- 
the  praise  of  all  teachers.  Lessons  are  arranged  for  four  years  in  physics  or 
chemistry,  zo61ogy  and  botany.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  those  met  with  in 
every  day  life,  and  the  method  of  treatment  is  scientific  yet  popular.  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives  hints  to  the  teacher  in  pre- 
paring and  giving  the  lessons.  The  author  is  David  Salmon,  but  the  work  haft 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  American  schools  by  Prof.  John  F.  WoodhulK 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.10. 

M.  Florence  Bass  has,  with  dainty  care  and  cleverness,  prepared  a  little 
reader  for  children  in  the  primary  schools.  In  Nature  Stories  for  Young 
Readers  bright,  cheerful  sentences  are  made  about  spring,  rain,  pussy 
willows,  dandelions,  violets,  peach  tr*ees,  summer,  winter,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these 
sentences  are  parts  of  pretty  stories  which  the  youngest  of  readers  will  be 
interested  in.  The  author  does  not  intend  her  book  to  supplant  the  primer,, 
but  to  accompany  it  and  to  be  a  change  from  the  regular  reader.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  and  charming  book  and  will  delight  all  children.  There  are  many 
illustrations  drawn  by  Mrs.  M.  Q.  Burnett.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price,  30  cents. 

Primary  French  Translation  Book,  by  W.  S.  Lyon  and  6.  De  H.  Lar- 
pent,  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  satisfied  that  beginners  in 
French  should  be  exercised,  from  the  first,  both  in  reading  connected  Frencl> 
speech  which  has  an  import,  and  in  imitating  what  has  b^en  read.  The  first 
forty  pages  are  given  to  conneeted  stories,  and  to  these  are  given  full  transla- 
tion of  the  words  used ;  the  next  forty  pages  to  narratives  to  which  only  notes 
are  given.  Upwards  of  twenty  pages  are  given  to  exercises  for  retranslation. 
Excellent  vocabularies  are  appended.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  65* 
cents. 

Dr.  H.  C.  O.  Huss  has  edited  with  notes  La  Chute  which  is  the  title  of  the 
second  book  of  Victor  Hugo's  ^^  Les  Miserables.'"  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &, 
Co.    Price,  30  cents. 

Old-English  Phonology,  by  George  Hempl,  Ph.  D.,  consists  of  advanced 
pages  of  the  author's  forthcoming  Old-English  Grammar  and  Reader.  Bos- 
ton :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Prof.  Carl  Osthaus  has  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  J.  F.  Von 
Eichendorff's  well-known  romance,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenights. 
The  novel  is  admirably  adapted  for  high  school  and  collefi^e  reading.  The 
notes  are  admirable  and  scholarly.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  40 
cents. 

Gustav  Gruener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germiiu  in  Yale  University,  has 
«dited  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  Gottfried  Keller^s  short  story,  Dietbgek. 
This  is  considered  one  of  Keller's  best  short  novels.  It  has  a  well-sustaioed 
plot,  is  interestinjj^  throughout  and  shows  the  author's  peculiarities  of  style. 
Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Boston  School  Supply  Co.  have  published  a  series  of  four  Informatiok 
Readers  which  are  worthy  of  high  commendation.  In  these  neat,  conipact, 
well-bound  little  books  ^'elocution  is  subordinated  to  instruction,'^  possibly  a 
little  too  much  so.  But  the  amount  of  instru(*tion  is  remarkable.  No.  1,  pre- 
pared by  E.  A.  Beal,  M.  D.,  gives  a  wide  survey  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  No. 
%  by  H.  W.  Clifford,  deals  with  Every-day  Occupations;  with  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  and  machinery.  No.  3,  by  William  G.  Parker,  treats  of  Man  and 
Materials;  coal,  stone,  iron,  silver,  lead,  tree-products,  etc.  No.  4,  by  Rob- 
ert Lewis,  is  devoted  to  Modern  Industries  and  Commerce,  banks,  railroadSt 
paper,  books,  newspapers,  etc.  They  are  such  books  as  all  children  iu  the 
land  should  read. 

The  Story  of  Our  Postofpige,  by  Marshall  Gushing,  Secretary  to  Hon. 
John  Wanamaker,  is  a  unique  book  and  packed  full  of  exceedingly  interestiog 
and  instructive  matter.  Mr.  Gushing  enters  a  fresh  and  inviting  field  which  la 
all  his  own.  The  subject  appeals  to  every  person  capable  of  writing  a  letter, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  230,000  persons  directly  engaged  in 
this  great  branch  of  our  national  service.  Mr.  Gushing  treats  his  sub- 
ject in  a  broad,  thorough  and  masterly  way.  In  thes^  1034  large 
pages  is  given  a  full  history  of  the  past  and  present  of  this  vast  and 
rapidly  extending  service.  Few  realize  the  labor,  responsibility  and 
influence  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  his  four  assistants.  They 
handle  vast  sums  of  money,  carry  on  an  immense  business  and  appoint  a 
great  army  of  Postmasters.  The  latter  number  G7,3G8.  A  century  ago  there 
were  100  post  offices;  in  seven  years,  Mr.  Cushiug  thinks  there  will  be  100,000, 
earning  $100,000,000  annually.  Every  minute,  throughout  the  year,  8,000  let- 
ters or  packages  are  dropped  into  the  mails.  Gur  people  send  more  letters  than 
any  other.  Gur  service  is  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world;  but  those 
in  the  service  are  usually  overworked  and  poorly  paid.  If  one  wishes  to  go 
behind  the  scenes  and  see  all  their  work  let  him  read  this  book.  The  rapidity 
and  skill  with  which  millions  of  letters  are  sorted  and  sent  swiftly  on  their  way 
all  over  the  land  and  to  other  lands  is  something  wonderful.  By  day  and  night 
this  tireless  army  of  trained  experts  is  hurryin«j;  distant  letters  to  us  and  oar 
letters  to  their  various  destinations.  This  book  is  not  only  a  thesaurus  of  ia* 
formation,  but  contains  a  great  collection  of  tales  of  heroism  in  times  of  peril, 
disaster  and  death.  Gver  450  Ane  engraving;)  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
this  work.  It  will  be  invaluable  for  reference  and  will  be  prized  by  many  as  a 
personal  friend.  The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  have  brought  it  out.    Address  A.  M.  Thayer  <&Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Charles  Carleton  Co£dD,  is  a  book  of  surpassiDg- 
interest  and  valae  to  the  youth  of  the  land.  Mr.  Coffin,  once  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  ^'Carleton,^'  and  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  since  then  the  author  of 
such  popular  books  as  *'The  Boys  of  76,"  ^^Drum-Beat  of  the  Nation,''  and 
^^Redeeminj?  the  Republic,'*  is  now  a  hale  vigorous  man  in  the  fullness  of  his 
mature  powers  and  one  of  the  best  known,  most  useful  and  popular  citizens  of 
Boston.  In  the  church  and  Sunday  School,  in  Legislative  halls,  at  the  camp- 
fire  and  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  by  his  pen,  he  is  serving  his  felk>wmen.  Id 
this,  his  last  book,  Mr.  Coffin  traces  the  lineage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
Samuel  who  landed  In  Salem  in  1637,  then  Mordecai,  Mordecai,  John,  Abrahaa> 
(killed  by  an  Indian),  and  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  President.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  thirty  years  old  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks,  twenty-five  when 
their  son  Abraham  was  born — Feb.  12, 18C9.  Theirs  was  a  life  of  great  priva- 
tion and  hardship  and  the  freedom  of  a  semi-barbaric  life.  Before  the  son 
WHS  ten  years  old  his  mother  died.  His  rough  boyhood,  his  heroic  efibrta  Xx> 
secure  an  education,  the  kindness  of  his  step-mother,  the  shiftlessness  of  his- 
father  are  matters  known  to  all.  Little  by  little,  this  tall,  raw  boned,awkward^ 
good  natured  youth  won  the  regard  of  all  by  his  exhibitions  of  strength,  hon- 
esty, knowledge  and  good  nature.  He  developed  a  wonderful  talent  for  story 
telling  and  for  the  expression  of  his  thought  in  words  all  could  understand. 
The  rail-splitter,  river-hand  and  store  keeper  soon  grows  into  a  successful  law- 
yer and  political  leader.  On  and  on  he  goes  up  the  ladder  of  fame  till  the  hon- 
ors and  burdens  of  a  Nation  rest  upon  him,  and  later  the  whole  world  glories 
in  his  memory  and  deeds.  This  book  deals  not  only  with  Lincoln  but  his  times. 
The  author  has  travelled  over  all  the  ground  personally  and  taken  his  owd 
views  to  illustrate  this  book.  The  close  fidelity  to  truth  and  the  introduction 
of  so  many  famous  characters  make  it  exi^eedlngly  interesting.  One  may  criti- 
cise the  author-s  style  at  times,  and  lack  of  verbs,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
noble,  reverent  Life  of  our  martyred  President.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  of  German  and  for  those  who  are  already  some- 
what advanced  in  its  study.  Professor  O.  B.  Super's  edition  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  Stories,  is  a  most  admirable  book.  These  stories  are  charm- 
ing in  style  and  matter  and  are  easy  and  interesting,  essential  qualities  in 
literature  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  a  new  language.  The  author  has 
furnished  copious  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  The  volume  will  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  Price  90  cents. 

Dr.  Adolphe  Dreyspring,  author  of  many  French  and  German  text  books,  ha» 
prepared  with  much  ingenuity  and  origiuality  a  French  Reader  on  the  Cum- 
ulative Method.  A  simple,  interesting  and  cosy  story  is  told,  with  many  notes» 
illustrations  and  questions.  Every  new  verb  is  noticed  and  attention  called  to 
its  peculiarities.  The  method  employed  by  the  author  is  a  novel  one  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher  will  produce  most  excellent  results.  We  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  teachers  of  French.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard  University,  is  editing  a  series  of  Progres- 
sive Pamphlets  for  Sight  Reading  in  Latin.  The  first  of  these  pamphlets  con- 
tains extracts  from  Eutropius.  The  introduction  contains  some  excellent 
suggestions  to  students  for  sight  reading.    Boston :  Glnn  &  Co. 
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To  Heath's  Modern  I^angua^e  Series  have  recently  been  added  three  volumes : 
George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable,  edited  and  annouted  by  F.  C.  de  Suml- 
chrast,  assistant  Professor  of  French  in  Harvard  University;  Alexandre 
Dumas'  Le  Due  de  Beaufort,  edited  with  notes  by  D.  B.  Kitchen,  M.  A. ; 
and  Paul  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata.  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt. Every  volume  in  this  now  deservedly  popular  series  is  most  carelally 
edited  and  annotated  and  these  latest  numbers  serve  to  enrich  the  series.  Boa* 
ion :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  in  preparing  his  Outlines  of  the  Principles  OF  Edu- 
cation, did  not  give  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  subjects  presented,  hla 
design  being  ^'to  furnish  material  that  would  provoke  investigation  ahd 
thought  and  that  would  render  at  the  same  time  practical  help  to  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young.*'  The  outline  is  given  in  the 
form  of  propositions,  followed  by  brief  notes.  More  than  ninety  propositions 
are  laid  down,  each  containing  a  principle  underlying  the  education  of  a  human 
being.  The  propositions  are  succinctly  stated  and  the  discussion  of  them 
though  brief  is  concise  and  pertinent.  The  book  contains  the  entire  circle  of 
educational  principles,  and  is  a  most  valuable  handbook  for  all  students  and 
teachers.  It  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  school  teacher  in  the  Union. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  70  cents. 

In  English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases,  by  F.  Horace  Teall,  Depart- 
ment Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  we  have  what  is  questionless  the 
most  exhaustive  and  authoritative  treatise  and  list  of  compound  words  in  our 
language.  The  author  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  in  this  sub- 
ject of  the  compounding  of  English  words  and  he  has  made  a  list  of  40,000 
terms,  this  list  being  the  main  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  a  collection  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  every  writer  of  English.  In  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Teall  gives  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  principles  governing  the  compounding 
of  words  and  lays  down  the  rules  and  forms  which  guide  all  writers.  These 
rules  are  succinctly  stated  and  may  be  easily  learned.  The  literary  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Teall  for  his  great  work,  it  comes  a  boon  to  every  author  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  book.  It  merits  a  place  by 
the  side  of  the  dictionary.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wugnalls.    Price  $2.50. 

Now  that  manual  training  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  every  grade  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High 
8chool,  works  treating  on  this  subject  are  becoming  frequent.  As  is 
fitting  the  earliest  books  are  those  which  treat  of  manual  training  in 
the  grades  where  it  should  first  be  taught,  namely,  in  the  primary 
school.  We  have  noticed  several  books  on  this  subject  for  this 
grade  of  schools  and  are  glad  to  receive  this  month  a  little  work  entitled  Clat 
Modeling  in  the  School-room.  This  is  a  manual  of  instruction  in  clay 
modeling  for  the  kindergarten  and  school,  bavSed  on  the  curved  solids.  The 
exercises  are  based  on  the  sphere,  spheroid,  ovoid,  cone,  and  cylinder.  The 
author,  Ellen  Stephens  Ilildreth,  is  not  only  an  accomplished  and  well-known 
te»cher,  but  a  successful  writer  on  subjects  pertaiiiiuij;  to  primar}' education  and 
her  little  manual  is  entirely  free  from  the  crudities  of  some  of  the  early  works 
on  this  subject.  It  is  scientifically  correct,  is  ba-^ed  on  a  thorou>j:h  knowledge 
of  children's  power  and  is  in  every  way  a  helpful  and  valuable  book  for 
•primary  teachers.    Springfield,  Mass. :  Milton  Bradley  &,  Co. 
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The  essays  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Coming  Religion  breathe  the 
'warm  faith  in  the  ultimate  upbuilding  of  Society  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
religion  which  shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  men.  The  author,  Rev.  Dr.  Thom- 
as Van  Ness,  has  given  earnest  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  day  and  in  four 
essays  has  presented  the  claims  for  a  religion  which  he  believes  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age  and  its  people.  The  first  essay  treats  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  or  the  gospel  of  love;  the  second,  the  religion  of  Science,  or  the  gospel 
of  evolution;  the  third,  the  religion  of  Humanity,  or  the  gospel  of  socialism; 
And  the  fourth,  of  Reconciliation.  The  author's  conclusion  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  fusion  of  the  three  religions,  and  a  composite,  having  the  best  elements 
of  the  three,  will  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  coming  centuries.  The  essays 
are  most  excellent  reading,  the  style  is  clear.the  arguments  cogent  and  the  reason- 
ing lucid.  It  is  a  book  which  will  provoke  much  discussion  and  deep  thought. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    Price  91  ^OO. 

In  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  Professor  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  of  Harvard, 
treats  of  Words,  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  Under  Words  there  is  a  full  dis- 
<:ussion  of  words  and  root  words,  of  words  to  choose,  of  a  working  vocabulary, 
of  bookish  or  living  words,  of  long  and  short  words,  of  foreign,  general,  specific, 
literal  and  specific  words,  and  of  the  principles  of  choice.  In  the  part  devoted 
to  sentences,  much  is  given  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  sentence,  of  correct 
and  incorrect  sentences,  of  clearness,  force,  ease  and  unity  of  sentences,  and  of 
sentences  to  choose.  Part  three  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  good  paragraph,  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  paragraphs  by  them- 
selves and  in  succession.  Prof.  HilPs  previous  works  on  the  study  of  language 
have  had  a  most  enviable  reputation  and  are  recognized  as  authorities.  This 
latest  work  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, of  ^^proper,words  in  proper  places,^'  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  language.  Every  principle  laid  down  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  sentences  and  words,  extracts  are  shown  on  every  page  and  the  faults  in 
choice  of  words,  arrangement  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  pointed  out  and 
a  better  way  shown.  To  students,  teachers,  writers,  to  any  one  using  our  lan- 
guage this  book  is  a  necessary  volume.  It  cannot  fail  of  extensive  use  in  our 
achools  and  colleges.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  the  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God,  by  A.  Gratry,  Professor  of 
Moral  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  we  have  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  chief 
the(tdicies.  This  work,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  in  Us  original 
language,  and  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  Is  a  sublime  treatise  on 
on  the  question  ^'Can  man  know  God?^^  and  embraces  studies  of  the  philoso- 
phies and  proofs  offered  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Thomas 
Acquinas,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Leibnitz,  and  others.  The  author  ^Mays 
bare  the  methods  they  employed,  the  difficulties  they  encountered,  the  argu- 
ments th-'y  constructed,  the  aids  they  received,  the  results  they  conquered,  and 
their  fundamental  agreement  through  all.'*  By  reason,  by  philosophy  the 
author  answers  affirmatively  the  question  and  his  demonstrations  are  among 
the  most  perfect  exhibitions  of  skilful  reasoning.  To  all  students  of  theodicy, 
to  all  philosophers,  Prof.  Gratry's  work  is  of  real  value.  The  translation  is  by 
Abby  Langdon  Alger,  and  the  introduction,  which  Is  a  valuable  and  concise 
epitome  of  the  main  argument  of  the  work,  is  by  the  well-known  philosopher 
and  author,  Rev.  William  Rounsville  Alger.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  Price 
<3.00. 
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Shelly'8  Prometheus  Unbound  has  been  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all 
lovers  of  lyrics.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest,  sublimest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  keyed  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
readers.  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  M.  A.,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  this  lyrical  drama,  mailing  it  in  a  form  suitable  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  introduction  is  a  most  scholarly  and  philoso- 
phic exposition  of  the  poem  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
writing.  It  is  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  poem,  and  furnishes  to  the 
student  and  to  all  lovers  of  Shelly  the  moans  for  Intelligent  reading  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  dramas.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  65  cents. 

Yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  friends,  Lucy  Larcom  has  brought  together  In^ 
one  volume  such  of  her  lyrics  as  are  of  a  serious  and  devotional  character,  aa- 
der  the  title  of  At  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Songs  of  Faith.  Many 
of  these  poems  have  never  before  been  in  print,  some  have  t>een  for  several 
years  in  use  in  hymn  books,  the  others  have  place  in  the  author's  complete 
edition  of  her  poems.  The  lyrics  breathe  a  strong  and  beautiful  faith  in  the 
eternal  verities  and  touch  deeply  the  heart  of  the  reader.  They  are  exquisite  io 
every  line,  full  with  the  experiences  of  life,  and  expressive  in  their  graceful ness 
and  tenderness.  To  many  hearts  they  will  come  as  messages  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. The  edition  is  beautiful  in  white  and  gold  and  is  a  delightful  companioa 
book.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price  $1.00. 

Lessons  Learned  From  Other  IjIves,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  is  a  readable  and 
helpful  book.  The  Lives  here  placed  before  us  are  those  of  Seneca,  Epictetufl, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  Clay,  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  John  Howard  Payne^ 
William  Culleu  Bryant,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alice  and  Pha>be  Cary,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace  nnd  Victor  Hugo.  Mr.  Flower  is  an 
earnest,  thoughtful,  radical,  compact  writer  and  finds  in  each  of  these  notable 
lives  much  to  commend  and  instruct.  He  sets  the  nobler  elements  and  leadings 
characteristics  in  these  so  varied  lives  before  the  reader  for  stimulus  and  emu- 
lation. It  is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
lives  which  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  world.  Many  will  gladly  read  these 
brief  sketches  and  be  made  nobler  and  braver  thereby.  We  sliould  criticise  the 
varying  space  allotted  to  each ;  only  seven  pages  to  Epictetus,  but  eighteeo 
to  Seneca,  less  than  nine  to  Whittier  and  sixty-six  to  Victor  Hugo.  Address 
Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

Aedceology,  a  treatise  on  Generative  Life,  by  Sydney  Barrington  Elliot,  M. 
D.,  is  a  book  the  spirit  and  motive  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Dealing  with  a  delicate  subject  the  author  handles  it  in  a  way  that  cannot 
ofiV'nd  the  most  conservative  reader,  yet  his  meaning  is  clear  and  easily 
apprehended  throughout,  and  his  positions  are  fortified  by  a  scientific  and 
scholarly  array  of  facts  which  make  his  argument  most  conclusive  and  satis- 
fying. The  book  gives  the  Information  which  humanity  is  sufiering  for  on  the 
subjects  of  who  should  have  and  who  should  not  liave  children,  how  to  secure 
healthy  and  happy  offspring,  and  how  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  may  be  prevented.  The  motto  on  the  title  page  Is 
"It  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  well-born."  The  reading  of  Dr.  Elliot's 
book  should  substantially  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
end.    We  commend  it  to  parents  and  teachers. 
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IN  the  career  of  Mr.  Blaine  there  are  two  distinct  epochs.  The 
first  when  the  brilliant  legislator  and  ambitious  young  poli- 
tician held  his  seat  in  the  National  Congpress.  The  second  when 
as  the  finished  statesman,  he  exhibited  the  ripened  intellectual 
maturity  and  experience  taught  by  success  and  defeat. 

Born  and  brought  up  west  of  New  England,  in  his  early  man- 
hood he  moved  to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  became  the  editor  of  the 
Kennebec  Journal.  He  at  once  took  a  leading  part  in  politics  and 
made  his  name  known  by  his  trenchant  editorials  and  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  political  history.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  that  state,  and  his  ability  was  so 
marked  and  his  opinions  so  weighty  that,  after  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  first  gave  promise  of  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  drawing  men  together,  and  serving  with 
distinction  as  Speaker,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862  by  the 
largest  majority  his  district  had  ever  given. 

Hardly  had  he  been  a  member  of  that  body  a  single  term  before 
he  was  at  the  front.  He  became  a  leader,  "  because  all  the  world 
in  concert  could  not  have  kept  him  in  the  back-ground." 

The  aim  and  result  of  his  brilliant  service  in  Congress  can  be 
grasped  from  one  sentence  of  a  speech  made  to  his  constituents  in 
1862,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  war.  "  Perish  all  things 
else,  the  national  life  of  the  nation  must  be  saved."     At  that  early 
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date,  he,  like  Lincoln,  was  of  that  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
which  put  the  preservation  of  the  Union  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  True,  however,  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  time,  he 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive-slave  law ;  resisted  the  propo- 
sition of  Stevens  that  the  basis  of  apportionment  should  be  the 
number  of  legal  voters  instead  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and 
proposed  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  while  he  was 
determined  that  the  South  should  accord  just  rights  to  the  negro, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  put  the  South  under  arbitrary  military 
control,  he  opposed  the  bill  until  it  was  amended  by  a  provision 
which  allowed  the  states  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  Union  by 
accepting  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  results  of  the  war.  He 
was  willing  to  bring  the  southern  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  self-caused  humiliation,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  see  them 
reduced  to  perpetual  vassalage.  Again,  when  another  measure 
was  proposed  which  he  thought  unjustly  humiliating  to  the 
rebellious  section,  he  descended  from  the  Speaker's  chair  and 
defeated  it  in  the  hour  when  its  triumph  seemed  assured.  A  well- 
known  southern  paper  recognizes  his  motive  in  thus  acting  when 
it  says :  "  He  wanted  a  restored  Union  not  for  love  of  the  South, 
but  out  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism."  This  spirit  pervaded 
all  his  public  actions. 

So  great  was  his  popularity  that  he  was  thrice  chosen  to  the 
Speakership,  an  honor  paid  to  few  Americans.  In  this  position 
he  exhibited  his  remarkable  quickness  of  comprehension  and  read- 
iness of  adaptation  to  any  exigency.  Few  men  have  more  bril- 
liantly filled  that  high  place.  He  is  to-day  a  recognized  parlia- 
mentary authority.  He  combined  at  once  the  dignity  and  strength 
requisite  in  a  successful  speaker,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
courtesy.  When  party  defeat  deprived  him  of  his  chair  he 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  minority,  and  his  ascendancy  over 
the  House  was  such  as  no  other  man  has  maintained  in  recent 
years. 

The  latter  part  of  his  legislative  life  was  spent  in  the  Senate  from 
1876  to  1881.  Although  not  an  eventful  period,  Mr.  Blaine  took 
an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  work  of  that  body  and  proved 
himself  the  peer  of  his  associates  not  only  as  a  party  leader  and 
legislator  but  also  as  a  Constitutional  lawyer.  Matt  Carpenter, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  after  his  famous  debate  with. 
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Blaine,  confessed  that  he  was  never  so  hard  pressed  in  his  life,  and 
expressed  himself  as  fully  satisfied  if  he  had  succeeded  in  holding 
his  own. 

No  one  can  accuse  Blaine  of  unsoundness  in  financial  matters. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  he  vigorously  opposed  paying 
the  public  debt  in  legal  tender  notes,  and  advised  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  After  he  entered  the  Senate  he  steadfastly 
resisted  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Bland  bill  as  tending  to  bring 
about  an  unstable  and  depreciated  currency.  He  favored  a  bi-me- 
tallic  currency,  but  would  have  none  but  an  honest  dollar,  each 
standard  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  its  just  proportion  to  the  other. 

The  second,  and  if  possible  the  more  important  era  in  Blaine's 
career,  dates  from  the  time  when,  as  Garfield's  Secretary  of  State, 
he  showed  his  ability  to  deal  with  nations  as  before  he  had  con- 
trolled men.  At  the  helm  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation  during 
two  administrations,  he  gained  an  unsurpassed  reputation  as  a 
•diplomatist.  He  surprised  even  his  friends  by  his  resolute  yet 
delicate  handling  of  questions  which  others  found  it  difficult  to 
settle  amicably.  Without  loss  of  prestige  to  the  nation,  he 
jsolved  the  Fisheries  question  after  his  predecessor,  an  able  man, 
had  proved  his  inability  to  cope  with  it.  He  extricated  us  honor- 
ably from  several  awkward  complicated  situations,  making  clear 
to  the  Italian  government  the  difference  between  the  responsibili- 
ty of  our  Federal  government  and  that  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
or  the  State  of  Louisiana.  And  he  finally  succeeded  in  adjusting 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $75,000,  an  affair  which  might  have  cost  the 
country  a  war. 

Entering  into  diplomatic  discussions  with  keen  zest,  he  con- 
vinced his  adversaries  and  the  public  opinion  by  unanswerable 
logic,  and  carried  on  all  negotiations  with  such  consummate  wis- 
dom and  indefatigable  thoroughness,  that  he  not  only  won  the 
admiration  of  Americans  but  has,  it  is  said,  been  termed  by  for- 
eigners the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  this  country  ever  had. 

During  Harrison's  administration,  Blaine's  position  before  the 
public  was  such  that  his  enemies  had  no  longer  any  cause  for 
43tirring  up  antagonism  against  him  and  more  readily  gave  him  the 
credit  he  deserved.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  his  political  life 
that  his  enlarged  ideas  and  plans  for  the  greatness  of  our  land 
fihone  with  their  full  radiance. 

It  was  well  said  of  him  in  those  last  years  of  his  public  service 
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that  his  mind  was  so  concentrated  upon  his  work,  upon  dreams  of 
favor  and  honor  for  his  country,  that  personalities  became  small 
in  his  sight  except  as  means  to  an  end.     In  his  treatment  of  \h» 
many  perplexing  questions  with  which  he  then  had  to  deal,  he- 
committed  no  act  which  could  dim  the  glory  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.     His  wide  experience  in  the  political  field  and  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  history  made  him  equal  to  every  emergency. 
He  consummated  his  great  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere   into   closer   commercial   relations  by  the    Pan- 
American  Congress,  and  the  development  of  a  common  sentiment 
of  nationality  among  American  republics ;  and,  as  he  believed^ 
took  a  long  step  towards  the  eventual  union  of  the  continent 
under  one  general  system.     The  civilized  world  will   one    day 
render  to  his  name  the  praise  which  it  deserves.     In  his  constant 
efforts  to  secure  lasting  international  peace  and  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes  by  arbitration,  he  manifested  a  greatness  of  soul  and 
an  intensity  of  purpose  for  the  common  weal  of  mankind  which 
entitle  him  to  high  rank  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  the 
world  at  large. 

Whatever  he  had  possessed  of  the  politician  while  a  member  of 
Congress  had  ripened  into  the  broad-minded,  far-sighted  states- 
man, and  when  failing  health  and  exhausted  frame  obliged  him  to 
lay  down  his  office,  the  whole  people  with  one  voice  paid  tribute 
to  his  greatness. 

What  has  James  G.  Blaine's  life  taught  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ?  What  permanent  effect  has  he  had  upon  our  future  ?  No 
man  in  the  century,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Clay,  has  made 
so  many  idolizing  friends  ;  no  one  has  raised  up  more  enemies. 
Why  did  his  individuality,  his  magnetic  presence,  possess  such  an 
overpowering  influence  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ? 
Why  was  he  able  to  imbue  with  his  own  ideas  of  advancement 
half  the  people  of  the  nation  when  others  of  equal  eloquence  and 
discernment  did  not  have  a  tithe  of  his  actual  influence.  He 
inspired  enthusiasm,  but  we  must  go  deeper  if  we  would  find  out 
how  and  why  Mr.  Blaine  inspired  enthusiasm,  nay  affection.  We 
can  read  the  secret  of  his  power  first  in  his  ready  interest  and 
sympathy  in  whatever  pertjiined  to  all  persons  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  thus  making  them  his  friends  and  endearing 
them  to  himself.  Second,  there  burned  within  his  great  heart  the 
divine  spark  of  patriotism  with  marvelous  brightness.      Professor 
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Drummond  says  "  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world."  The 
people  recognized  that  in  the  love  of  country,  which  was  his  one 
energizing  force,  there  was  contained  an  intense  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  every  one  of  them ;  and  in  compelling  recognition  of 
this  quality  lay  Blaine's  power  of  swaying  the  nation  to  sym- 
pathy with  himself. 

Especially  in  his  later  years,  when  the  tongues  of  his  foes  were 
stilled,  did  he  carry  the  popular  will  with  his  own,  identifying  his 
success  in  diplomacy  with  the  maintenance  of  our  honor  abroad. 
His  example  educates  us  all  in  the  belief  that  party  success  is 
desirable  only  as  it  subserves  the  interests  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

He  instilled  into  the  youth  of  the  land  a  national  feeling.  He 
educated  each  one  of  them  to  the  thought  that  his  aim  should  be 
the  glory  of  his  native  land.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  his 
magnanimous  spirit  than  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
though  repeatedly  defeated  for  the  highest  honors,  he  never  sulked 
in  his  tent  but  lent  the  full  weight  of  his  presence  and  eloquence 
for  Republican  victory  in  each  successive  campaign.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  generosity  is  on»  record  than  the  course  of 
James  G.  Blaine  in  1876,  1880,  1888  and  1892. 

More  than  any  other  man  of  modern  times  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  masses,  as  well  as  a  leader  of  leaders.  Instead  of  being  car- 
ried along  with  the  present  tide,  he  divined  intuitively  the  turn 
public  opinion  would  take  and  anticipated  it  accordingly.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  his  causing  the  adoption  by  his  party 
of  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  Although  he  displayed  his  loyalty 
by  never  deserting  the  cause  of  the  party,  whose  banner  he  bore 
or  followed,  he  was  able  by  this  faculty  of  prophecy  to  do  much 
to  forestall  possible  failure  or  avert  its  consequences. 

By  rousing  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  placing  it  in  the 
highest  rank  of  political  service,  he  has  revived  and  perpetuated 
the  old  feeling  of  the  by-gone  days  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
nation.  As  long  as  a  powerful  people  fans  in  its  breast  the  flame 
of  love  of  country,  it  is  secure,  but  when  that  is  gone,  disintegra- 
tion begins.  Future  writers  can  give  Blaine  no  truer  name  than 
*^  The  Patriot  Statesman." 

Unlike  most  great  men,  a  true  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Blaine's 
work  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation  can  perhaps  be  made  already, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  his  later  years  in  public  life  were 
characterized  by  an   absence  of   any  manifestation  of    personal 
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ambition.  This  period  gave  his  friends  time  and  opportunity  to 
survey  him  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  His  detractors  no  longrer 
had  reason  to  decry  him,  and  in  ceasing  their  opposition,  placed 
themselves  in  position  to  judge  more  fairly  of  his  real  worth  and 
merit.  Indeed,  the  present  generation  can  judge  better  of  hi» 
true  worth  than  can  a  future  historian,  since  we  have  felt  the 
influence  of  his  personality,  have  felt  our  blood  tingle  with  the 
patriotism  aroused  by  his  presence  and  words.  Not  on  the  statute 
books  is  his  work  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  millions  of  his  countrymen. 

There  is,  however,  one  enduring  monument  to  his  fame 
reflecting  the  true  character  of  the  man  and  his  educative  influ- 
ence upon  the  country.  After  retiring  from  the  Cabinet,  upon 
Arthur's  succession  to  the  presidency,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  held  no  public  office.  That 
this  period  of  rest  was  granted  him  we  shall  be  forever  grateful, 
since  for  the  first  time  in  his  active  career  he  found  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuit,  and  to  prepare  his  great  work, 
"  Twenty  Years  of  Congress." 

For  the  next  four  years,  he  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  summoning  to  his  aid  a  literary 
ability  seldom  equalled  even  among  distinctly  literary  mQn,  and 
an  impartiality  and  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  opponents  which 
would  rebuke  many  of  our  well-known  historians.  He  gave  to 
the  public  a  work  which  is  authority  on  the  period  it  covers  ;  a 
book  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  combining  the  function 
of  the  historian  with  the  profound  insight  of  the  statesman  in  the 
thorough  discussion  of  problems  of  the  epoch.  Faultless  in  style, 
his  graphic  narration  of  events  and  vivid  portrayal  of  men  at 
once  invite  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  only  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  his  work  is  that,  with 
an  unusual  reserve,  he  has  entirely  subordinated  the  part  which 
he  himself  played  in  the  scenes  he  relates.  A  friend,  speaking* 
of  his  book,  said  that  its  only  fault  was  that  there  was  very  little 
of  Blaine  in  it.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  its  non-partisan 
character,  it  is  significant  of  the  large  and  magnanimous  nature 
of  the  man. 

In  his  discussion  of  great  problems  the  author,  Blaine,  pre- 
serves a  neutrality  which  would  do  honor  to  a  man  who  had  not 
participated  in   the   hotly  contested  battles   of  Congress.     Hia 
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ability  is  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  his  faculty  of  never  under- 
estimating the  strength  of  an  opponent's  position. 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  claimed  for  Blaine  that  his  fame  will 
endure  through  many  generations  or  that  he  will  be  one  of  our 
more  permanent  historic  characters.  His  name  is  not  identified 
with  any  great  measure  or  system  like  that  of  Hamilton,  nor  with 
any  school  of  political  philosophy  like  that  of  Jefferson.  His 
was  rather  that  personal,  magnetic,  present  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple and  that  immediate  influence  on  public  sentiment  which 
flashed  a  luminous,  picturesque  and  emphatic  light  upon  the  canvas 
of  his  own  day  and  generation.  He  will  live  in  the  eyes  and 
traditions  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who  will 
never  forget  him  nor  cease  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  great  popu- 
larity :  but  he  will  probably  not  be  imbedded  in  the  foundations 
of  our  political  history.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  like  Henry 
Clay  than  any  other  of  our  public  men. 

On  the  roll  of  American  statesmen,  there  are  few,  however, 
whose  powers,  while  in  exercise,  have  been  so  diversely  applied, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  one  who  has  so  universally  proved  himself 
equal  to  every  duty  that  came  to  him.  Few  men  have  shown 
such  versatility.  His  stores  of  information  on  all  subjects  were 
remarkable.  Wherever  he  went,  whomever  he  met,  whatsoever 
topic  of  present  or  historic  interest  came  up,  his  familiarity  with 
it  made  him  instructive  and  luminous.  He  would  have  been 
a  great  preacher,  an  admirable  educator,  a  skillful  organizer  of 
enterprise,  a  succesi^ful  business  man,  a  masterful  railroad  presi- 
dent, a  good  financier,  an  eminent  historian  and  writer.  He  was 
a  genuine  orator,  felicitous  in  style,  impressive  in  speech,  con- 
vincing in  debate.  He  was  one  of  those  quick,  comprehensive, 
fertile  minds  which  rise  to  genius.  Yet  it  was  not  the  mere  shine 
of  a  meteor  that  passes.  He  had  practical  and  achieving  qualities. 
Perhaps  he  will  stand  most  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  men.  You 
think  of  him  in  the  forefront;  you  picture  him  never  with  a 
crown,  but  always  with  a  plume. 

No  mention  of  his  life  is  just  that  does  not  recall  its  domestic 
side,  the  home  of  which  he  was  the  light ;  the  family  circle  he 
loved  and  inspired ;  the  social  group,  whether  in  a  Maine  village 
or  in  the  national  capital,  of  which  he  was  always  the  soul  and 
admiration. 
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THE  NEW  WEST  ED  [/CATION  COMMISSION. 

REV.  CHARLES  R.   BLISS,   CHICAGO, 
Secretary  of  New  West  Education  Commiiiian. 

THE  New  West  Commission  is  a  benevolent  society  charged 
with  the  work  of  establishing  and  sustaining  Christian 
schools  in  '*  Utah  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories. "  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
1879,  by  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  connected  with  the 
Congregational  churches. 

It  sprang  from  unusual  and  yet  very  natural  causes.  The  inev- 
itable advance  of  national  ideas  into  the  Territory  of  Utah  had 
aroused  bitter  antagonisms,  and  disclosed  to  the  American  people 
certain  facts  of  social  life,  religious  beliefs  and  tendencies,  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  aroused  not  only 
intense  dissatisfaction,  but  no  slight  apprehension,  touching  the 
future  welfare  of  both  Utah  and  her  neighbors.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Mormon  community  and  power  was  a  phenomenon  capable 
of  but  one  explanation.  Conceding  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon 
people,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  them  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant.  Such  credence  given  to  marvels,  such  faith  reposed  in 
alleged  seers,  and  such  obedience  accorded  to  feigned  apostles, 
would  be  possible  only  among  people  whose  intellectual  powers 
had  fallen  into  a  dead  sleep. 

The  school,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  cliief  necessities  of  Utah. 
Whether  a  weapon  was  sought  against  a  compact  and  powerful 
organization  which  had  grown  arrogant  and  aggressive  largely 
because  of  its  complete  control  over  family  and  social  life,  or 
whether  a  measure  of  relief  was  desired  for  masses  of  people  who 
had  suffered  the  misfortune,  often  entailed  by  ignorance,  of  being 
duped  Jind  used  for  purposes  of  greed  and  ambition,  the  school, 
planted  at  manj*^  strategic  points,  and  conducted  by  refined  and 
skillful  Christian  teachers,  would  be  an  agency  of  good  quite 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  dependent  on  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
Eastern  people.  Different  denominations  shared  these  views,  and 
prosecuted  a  school  work  which  in  its  combined  influence  pene- 
trated to  almost  every  hamlet  in  Utah,  and  has  been  among  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Mormon  power. 
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Conditions  varying  in  some  respects,  but  precisely  similiar  in 
others,  prevailed  in  New  Mexico.  The  isolation  of  the  territory, 
till  reached  by  the  railroad  in  1879,  was  so  complete  that  few 
influences  from  the  outside  world  had  penetrated  its  seclusion. 
Types  of  civilization  common  in  Europe  three  centuries  ago  pre- 
vailed. The  superstitions  of  the  people  were  dense  and  their 
ignorance  was  profound.  They  obeyed  without  questioning 
teachings  which  the  world  long  ago  outgrew.  Most  of  them 
retained  the  habits  and  feelings  of  slaves  because  they  had  not 
acquired  with  their  freedom  the  power  of  understanding  or  using 
it,  and  every  effort  to  acquire  self  control  was  checked  by  jealous 
ecclesiastical  power.  Schools,  save  of  the  most  rudimentary  char- 
acter, were  unknown,  and  while  priests  were  numerous,  teachers 
were  few.  There  were  school  laws,  but  they  were  so  peculiar  in 
their  provisions  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
enacted  rather  in  the  interest  of  ignorance  than  of  intelligence, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  none  but  the  moat  favored  classes. 

The  New  West  Education  Commission,  therefore,  taking  these 
two  vast  and  needy  territories  as  its  field,  adopted  the  Christian 
school  as  the  grand  agency  of  reform  and  progress.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  work  to  be  done  lay  back  of  all  laws,  below  the 
reach  of  courts  of  justice,  and  within  and  beyond  all  customs  and 
habits.  Neither  the  bayonets,  so  loudly  called  for  by  many,  nor 
public  scorn,  so  fully  poured  out  upon  polygamy  and  kindred 
evils,  could  remove  the  difficulty.  The  changes  demanded  were 
in  the  very  mental  and  moral  condition  out  of  which  the  evils, 
which  were  so  apparent  and  so  fatal,  grew.  The  evils,  in  fact, 
commenced  very  near  the  cradles,  and  there  must  they  be  met. 
They  sprang  from  both  mental  dormancy  and  moral  obliquity. 
An  evil  heritage  of  unbalanced  faculties  and  torpid  moral  natures 
has  cursed  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  who,  if  never  destined 
to  meet  in  their  path  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  pure-minded 
skillful  and  devoted  teachers,  would  become  in  a  far  larger 
degree  than  their  parents  had  been,  the  victims  of  imposition,  and 
therefore  the  promoters  of  contention  and  disaster  in  both  social 
and  civil  affairs.  To  supply  such  teachers,  and  maintain  them 
through  a  series  of  years,  became  the  self-imposed  task  of  the  New 
West  Commission. 

The  special  type  and  qualities  of  the  schools  to  be  created 
would   be  determined  by  the    peculiar    conditions    to    be    met. 
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Foundations  were  to  be  laid,  and  hence  the  schools,  even  if  not  of 
high  grade,   must  be  of  the  best  quality.     They  must  furnish 
models    and    challenge   comparison.     They    must    be    excellent 
enough  to  create  surprise  and  give  parents  new  ideas  about  the 
capacities  and  worth  of  their  children.     They  must  possess  suob 
intrinsic  value  that  opposition  would  be  disarmed,  and  a  plaoe 
would  be  won  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  secure  that  no  pre- 
judices or  fears  of  priests  could  possibly  dislodge  them.    Inferior 
schools  would  wholly  fail  to  accomplish  such  ends.     They  would 
win  neither  attention  nor  respect.     They  would  neither  attract 
pupils  nor  create  the  wholesome  respect  of  those  who  might  be 
willing,   for  selfish   ends,  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  ignorance. 
Schools  characterized  by  intellectual  thoroughness,  by  patient  and 
successful  toil  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  by 
rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  could  alone  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  the  work  was  planned. 

But  the  schools  proposed  had  a  much  wider  office  and  purpose. 
They  were  to  be  not  alone  schools  in  the  natural  and  common 
use  of  the  word,  but  measures  of  social  and  religious  renovation. 
They  were  designed  to  affect  homes,  as  well  as  the  children 
coming  from  them;  to  use  those  natural  sympathies  that  are  easily 
aroused  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  prejudice  and  loosening  the  grip  of  superstition ;  and  to 
employ  directly  and  openly  religious  truth  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  nobler  faculties,  and  bringing  into  activity  a  reasonable 
faith. 

Whatever  silence  on  religious  subjects  common  consent  .may 
have  decreed  in  public  schools  sustained  by  taxation,  none  need 
be  observed  in  schools  sustained  by  the  benevolent  gifts  of  Chris- 
tians. Such  schools  may  properly  give  themselves  a  wider  range» 
and  employ  measures  directly  designed  to  reach  the  deeper  springs 
of  character.  If  conducted  by  teachers  who,  to  rare  skill  in  arous- 
ing the  intellect,  join  an  active  sympathy  with  suffering  in  all  its 
forms,  and  a  genuine  power  to  awaken  the  stronger  ethical  feel- 
ings and  the  deeper  spiritual  susceptibilities,  such  schools  may 
become  the  most  powerful  agencies  possessed  by  man  for  the  re- 
generation of  communities. 

Respecting  the  grades  of  schools  to  be  established,  the  plan 
included  all  grades,  from  the  primary,  through  the  intermediate 
and  the  high,  to  the  academic  and  seminary   grades,  stopping^ 
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short  only  of  the  collegiate.  Schools  limited  to  the  lower  grades 
would  not  fulfill  the  purpose  in  view.  Reforms  in  society  alwaya 
need  leaders,  and  no  efforts  to  elevate  communities  by  the  agency 
of  the  school  will  be  successful  that  do  not  make  ample  provision* 
for  the  education  of  leaders.  The  old  New  England  Academy 
furnished  the  model  for  the  more  advanced  schools  and  very 
early  in  its  history  the  Commission  had  seven  of  these  in  full 
operation. 

Almost  all  the  lower  schools  and  a  portion  of  the  higher,  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  were  started  with  no  previous  consul- 
tation with  the  people.  Property  for  school  houses  was  hired  or 
purchased  quietly ;  teachers  were  sent  with  very  slight  previous- 
announcement,  and  with  positively  no  suggestion  of  expense. 
They  were  ladies,  and  therefore  safe  and  at  once  popular.  By 
their  friendly  manners,  and  their  music  and  their  manifest  love  for 
the  children,  they  gathered  large  numbers  as  by  magpie.  Generally 
the  school  was  a  surprise  and  an  enigma  to  both  friends  and 
enemies.  Whence  it  came  they  knew  not.  What  political  or 
sectarian  purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve,  the  most  suspicious 
and  penetrating  could  not  discover.  That  it  was  disinterested^ 
no  one  at  first  believed.  Some  secret,  even  malign,  purpose  was- 
suspected.  In  several  hamlets  in  New  Mexico  it  was  reported 
that  the  teachers  carried  about  with  them  bags  of  poison,  which 
would  work  its  fatal  mischief  upon  the  little  ones  while  the- 
teachers  were  pretending  to  instruct  them.  In  Utah  it  was  oft^n 
charged  that  some  deep-laid  plot  against  the  peace  or  property  of 
the  Mormons  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement.  In  not 
a  few  instances  it  was  reported  that  the  teachers  were  vile  char- 
acters, all  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  their  intelligence^ 
apparent  affection  for  the  people  and  religious  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  prophecies  respecting  the  schools- 
related  to  their  speedy  termination.  "  They  will  not  last  a  year,  '*" 
said  many :  "  If  the  teachers  are  after  money  they  will  soon  fail 
and  leave :  *'  "  If  they  wish  to  proselyte  the  children,  or  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  older  people,  they  will  soon  see  how  hopeless  is 
the  task,  and  retire :  "  "  The  money  of  those  who  send  them  will 
not  last  long ;  and  when  they  see  that  they  can  neither  get  our 
property  nor  drive  us  from  our  homes,  they  will  cut  off  supplies 
and  close  up  the  school  houses. " 

The  schools,  as  a  whole,  rapidly  won  their  way  to  positions  of 
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unexpected  popularity  and  influence,  performed  many  invaluable 
services  for  the  respective  communities  in  which  they  were  loca- 
ted. They  introduced  new  topics  of  conversation  and  discussion, 
and  led  to  open  avowal  of  opinions  on  free  schools,  free  speech 
and  religious  liberty,  which  had  hitherto  been  largely  suppressed. 
Through  various  agencies  they  stimulated  inquiry  on  many  sub- 
jects not  canvassed  in  the  school  room  or  the  meeting  houses. 
They  aroused  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  a  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual inquiry,  which  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  simple  asser- 
tion that  alleged  apostles  had  passed  judgment  upon  an  asserted 
tenet  or  dogma.  They  excited  ambition  among  young  people, 
which  carried  them  quite  beyond  the  attainments  of  local  teachers 
and  gave  ground  for  comparisons  which  greatly  impaired  the  rep- 
utation of  the  schools  previously  existing.  They  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  and  convinced  those  who  held  the  reins  of  pow- 
€r  that  a  new  era  was  coming,  for  which  they  must  be  prepared. 
They  became  fountains  from  which  many  streams  of  sympathy 
and  charity  went  forth  to  the  sick  and  poverty-stricken.  They 
became  religious  centres,  and  gathered  about  themselves  groups 
of  people  to  whom  they  became  church  homes,  and  the  only  ones 
they  knew.  In  short,  in  their  various  offices  as  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  preaching  places,  and  rallying  points  for  loyal  leagues 
and  temperance  bands  and  reading  circles  and  social  gatherings 
and  missionary  societies,  they  have  exerted  and  still  exert  an 
influence  far  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  simple  schools.  They 
have  been  and  are  agencies  of  civilization,  affecting  directly  and 
powerfully,  not  only  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  but  the 
wider  relations  of  families  to  each  other,  and  society  to  public  law 
and  government.  Tliese  results  would  have  been  quite  unattain- 
able had  not  the  teachers  occupied  a  high  rank  in  their  profession, 
and  also  joined  with  their  skill  in  teaching  the  quality  of  rare 
heroism  and  a  spirit  of  profound  religious  devotion. 

While  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of  statistics  in  educational 
work,  it  is  yet  quite  necessary  to  employ  them  in  the  effort  to 
understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  any  special  educational 
movement. 

The  New  West  Commission  commenced  its  work  in  1879,  with 
two  schools  under  two  teachers.  The  next  year  the  number  of 
schools  had  increased  to  seven,  three  of  which  were  academies, 
previously  incorporated  through  the  agency  of  men  whose  inter- 
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ests  in  them  were  at  once  transferred  to  the  Commission.  The 
following  year  the  number  of  schools  had  become  ten,  six  of 
which  were  academies,  under  twenty-one  teachers.  The  next 
year  the  number  was  sixteen,  under  twenty-nine  teachers;  the 
next  year  nineteen,  under  thirty-five  teachers ;  and  the  next  year 
thirty-eight,  under  sixty-one  teachers.  The  average  annual  num- 
ber of  schools  of  all  grades  during  thirteen  years  has  been  not  far 
from  thirty,  under  an  average  number  of.  teachers  not  far  from 
sixty.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  has  exceeded  275,  and  their 
average  term  of  service  has  exceeded  two  and  two-thirds  years. 

The  aggregate  of  annual  enrollments  of  pupils  reaches  nearly 
33,000.  The  number  of  separate  pupils  exceeds  10,000,  one  half  of 
whom  have  been  of  Mormon  antecedents.  While  much  the  larger 
number  of  pupils  have  been  in  the  lower  grades  of  study,  as  is 
natural,  a  number  very  large  in  the  aggregate  have  passed  into 
the  higher,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  graduated  from  the  acad- 
emies and  entered  Eastern  colleges.  The  reciprocal  advantages 
between  the  lower  and  higher  schools  have  been  marked,  and 
have  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  establishing  both  kinds  of 
schools.  The  academies  have  been,  in  most  instances,  under  the 
partial  or  entire  care  of  local  boards  who  have  become  the  more 
deeply  interested  in  their  growth. 

The  entire  amount  of  collections  of  money  received  from  East- 
ern givers  by  the  Commission  up  to  July  1,  1892,  was  $655,546. 
The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  houses  and  school  furnish- 
ings will  exceed  July  1st,  1893,  $160,000.  The  Commission  has 
carried  on  its  work  with  no  vested  funds,  and  without  other 
resources  than  the  good-will  and  benevolence  of  free  contributors 
to  its  work.  It  has  met  with  a  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  special  classes  for  whom  the  work  was  originally 
planned.  Early  suspicions  were  soon  disarmed.  The  gratitude 
of  many  parents  whose  religious  prejudices  were  at  first  both 
hostile  and  strong,  rewarded  faithful  teachers  in  many  expressive 
ways ;  while  the  changes  in  public  sentiment,  springing  directly 
from  the  new  educational  life  that  had  grown  so  rapidly,  were  in 
themselves  a  reward  as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 

It  would  occupy  a  large  space  to  make  adequate  statements  of 
the  results  of  the  work  as  intelligent  men  in  both  Territories  have 
described  them.  Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  partiality  of 
friends  and  the  enthusiasm  arising  in  all  minds  from  the  over- 
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turning  of  old  abuses,  it  may  properly  be  claimed  that  the  Mission 
Schools  established  by  four  or  five  Christian  denominations  have 
been  among  the  leading  causes  to  which  the  recent  marked  and 
radical  changes  in  both  territories  are  to  be  referred.  They  cre- 
dited new  ambitions ;  threw  fresh  light  upon  forgotten  truths ; 
-erected  new  standards  of  education ;  supplied  models  for  those 
who  advocated  improved  methods ;  exalted  the  worth  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  thus  hastened  the  enactment  of  better  school  laws  ; 
kindled  enthusiasm  and  hope  in  young  minds,  and  thus  created 
new  conditions  out  of  which  a  better  order  of  society  was  sure  to 
rise. 

The  enactment  of  excellent  school  laws  and  improved  social 
<;onditions  will  change  the  form  of  this  educational  work,  but  not 
lead  to  its  discontinuance.  The  lower  schools  will  gradually  be 
•closed,  but  the  higher  will  demand  increased  care  and  expendi- 
ture. The  country  at  large  has  no  need  greater  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  better  education  of  its  citizens ;  and  the  state 
has  not  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  conviction  and  power  touching 
education,  which  will  permit  it  to  dispense  with  the  alliance  of 
Christian  educators,  who,  seeing  existing  necessities,  are  willing 
to  expend  money  and  sympathy  and  time  and  toil  in  relieving 
them. 


I^RA  TERNALISM  AND  PA  TERNALISM. 

E.   P.    POWELL. 

f^r^HERE  are  two  distinct  forms  of  government  adapted  to 
-^  families,  schools  and  colleges.  They  should  be  better  un- 
-derstood,  defined  and  applied.  Paternalism  is  the  application  of 
law  as  supreme.  Fraternalism  is  the  supremacy  of  love.  The 
former  has  steadily  lost  its  hold  on  our  schools  and  families  ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  been  definitely  and  understandingly  substituted. 
There  has  been  very  frequent  regret  expressed  at  the  breaking 
down  of  family  discipline.  Possibly  it  has  not  been  considered 
that  we  are  in  a  transition  period  ;  and  that  our  families  have  not 
yet  fully  thought  out  and  worked  out  the  more  modern  and 
rational  sort  of  discipline.  Have  we  not  had  too  much  to  do  with 
the  words  government  and  discipline  ?  What  is  true  of  families 
is  markedly  true  also  of  our  colleges.     I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
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the  laws  and  regulations  of  one  of  our  colleges  as  enforced  before 
1850.  At  that  time  these  laws  were  already  becoming  a  dead  let- 
ter. Among  other  enactments,  all  students  were  required  to  at- 
tend prayers  at  five  in  the  morning ;  to  retire  at  nine  at  night. 
Study  hours  were  absolute ;  and  no  student  might  be  outside  his 
room.  The  professors  had  daily  and  nightly  visitations  of  the 
rooms.  It  was  not  improbable  that  a  tutor  would  drop  in  at  any 
moment,  and  he  frequently  inspected  the  closets  and  bedrooms. 
The  paternal  government  of  Doctor  Nott  at  Schenectady  was  a 
great  success,  because  it  was  tempered  with  marvelous  wit  and 
personal  tact.  I  have  seen  Taylor  Lewis  enter  a  room  with  his 
cane  and  thumping  it  down  on  the  floor  give  his  orders  like  an 
Eastern  Cadi.  President  Penny  of  Hamilton  College  on  one  oc- 
casion horsewhipped  some  riotous  students.  They  afterwards 
rolled  him  in  the  gutter ;  and  paternalism  was  in  his  case  a  disaster. 
Gradually,  without  consultation,  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
**  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  has  lost  its  credence  with 
parents,  and  the  whole  system  has  fallen  through.  In  our  col- 
leges there  remains  only  a  technical  right  of  visitation.  A  presi- 
dent would  call  on  a  student  with  quiet  respect  for  his  rights  of 
domicile. 

The  question  is,  what  has  taken  the  place  of  paternalism,  or 
what  should  take  its  place.  My  answer  is  fraternalism^  a  greatly 
enlarged  brotherly  kindness.  I  would  begin  this  very  early  in 
life ;  and,  while  not  despising  solid  authority,  I  would  have  my 
boy  at  sixteen  a  true  brother  in  the  manliest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  by  that  time  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  him  a  law  unto 
himself,  he  will  never  be  self-governable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
protract  the  enforcement  of  external  law ;  the  true  object  being  to 
create  within  him  a  knowledge  and  regard  for  right  and  truth  and 
beauty,  so  that  he  shall  personally  choose  the  life  beautiful.  I  am 
confident  that  this  adjustment  of  home  life  and  training  is  pos- 
sible. It  not  only  disposes  of  arbitrary  legalism  in  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child  ;  but  it  affirmatively  creates  a  new  relation  that 
is  quite  as  sure  of  securing  respect  and  right  obedience.  Brute 
force  that  is  passing  away  from  our  social  relations  as  communi- 
ties, must  not  be  allowed  to  linger  in  our  households  under  the 
cover  of  a  parent's  right  to  govern.  Millions  of  petty  tyrants  are 
inexcusable  in  an  age  of  popular  liberty.  No  one  has  a  natural 
right  to  break  the  will  of  a  younger  person,  simply  because  he 
begat  him. 
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I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  a  personal  illustration.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  "  Mechanics  Society  School "  was  in  operation 
in  New  York,  the  trustees  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  a  de- 
partment five  hours  each  day.  There  had  been  rebellion  in  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  of  this  department  had  been  stoned  in  the 
streets,  and  abused  in  the  room  where  he  received  his  classes. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  The  government  of 
the  school  was  rigidly  paternal.  Another  teacher  was  secured 
whose  physical  size  and  strength  were  supposed  equal  to  the  task 
on  hand.  He  was  attacked  and  driven  off  in  two  days.  The 
chaos  was  indescribable.  Two  boy  pupils  had  undertaken  a  duel 
—  but  were  followed  by  policemen,  arrested,  and  brought  back. 
When  put  in  charge  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  brute-force  rule 
had  no  chance  whatever.  I  adopted  what  I  have  tried  to  define 
as  fraternal  discipline.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the 
process  adopted  in  full ;  or  all  that  we  did  and  said.  It  is  enough 
that  my  appeal  to  the  trustees  to  be  allowed  entire  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, was  granted.  Out  of  those  boys  during  the  next  two  sum- 
mers I  took  four  to  my  country  home  for  lengthy  visits.  One  of 
them  is  a  college  president :  one  a  minister ,  the  third  a  merchant. 
The  two  duelists  were  church  members  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year  ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  attending  service  with  one  of  them. 
One  more  of  the  worst  rebels  was,  when  last  I  met  him,  a  strong' 
pillar  in  a  New  York  church  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  I  cannot  relate  the  experiment  without  apparent  ego- 
tism; and  must  confess  that  it  was  not  a  thought-out,  definite  plan 
of  action  ;  but  came  unripe  out  of  my  instinctive  conviction  that 
the  ruling  method  was  a  failure.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  per- 
sonality of  the  illustration  because  it  is  to  me  essential  to  show 
what  I  mean  by  the  "  brother  "  method  in  place  of  the  legal  method. 
I  am  sure  that  a  wise  and  sincere  teacher  may  come  into  relations 
with  his  pupils ;  by  persistency  with  the  most  incorrigible,  that 
shall  compel  them  to  love  him  rather  than  fear  him ;  and  shall  se- 
cure the  full  ends  of  discipline.  Lingering  last  of  all  in  our 
schools  and  homes,  in  our  relations  to  the  young,  remains  the 
barbaric  idea  of  force  as  a  legitimate — even  religious  attitude^ 
toward  the  weaker.  As  this  conception  passes  away,  it  is  all  im- 
portant that  we  shall  not  rest  in  a  negative  position.  With  a  firm 
will  and  steady  purpose  we  must  take  in  charge  the  young  soul, 
to  patiently  educate  it  into  clear  conceptions  of  right,  and  firm 
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purposing  of  a  right  sort.  I  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  saying 
force  is  always  an  evil.  It  is  right  only  as  an  exception  ;  wrong 
wholly  as  a  principle. 

This  change  of  governing  method  will  go  on  naturally  with 
other  changes  in  educational  method.  When  the  laboratory  or 
investigating  method  has  fully  displaced  the  plan  of  usiug  a  book 
as  an  arbitrary  authority,  the  teacher  will  naturally  cease  to  hold  any 
other  position  than  one  of  adviser  and  helper,  while  books  become 
aids  in  free  research.  This  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  involves 
no  task-mastership;  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  is  an  elder 
brother  leading  the  way  in  the  search  after  truth.  I  can  point 
out  a  few  schools  where  the  problem  is  already  solved ;  and  fra- 
ternalism  has  been  wrought  out  in  its  fullest  symmetry.  It  is 
surely  destined  to  be  the  idea  of  the  future  school  as  it  is  of  the 
future  home. 

But  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  find  a  few  high  officials  in 
these  schools  who  are  quite  afloat.  They  recognize  unconsciously 
the  decay  of  paternalism,  but  in  a  crisis  they  see  nothing  else  to 
fall  back  upon.  The  result  is  disastrous  failure,  and  a  loss  of  in- 
fluence. The  gentlest-hearted  men,  for  mere  lack  of  having 
thought  out  this  problem,  blunder  into  sporadic  attempts  at  high- 
handed paternalism.  If  instead  they  were  consciously  and  per- 
sistently striving  to  win  the  regard  of  the  young  men,  that  regard 
—  often  love  —  would  do  the  very  thing  legalism  tries  to  accom- 
plish, but  in  vain.  I  have  seen  the  home  of  a  professor  opened 
every  Sunday  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  selected  from  the  students. 
The  selection  in  all  cases  aimed  at  reaching  those  who  needed  or 
those  who  deserved  special  care  —  about  equally.  These  coming 
together  for  a  dinner,  and  delightful  table  talk,  and  an  hour's  visit 
in  doors  or  out  after  dinner  were  invariably  made  to  love  the  man ; 
and  of  course,  honor  the  teacher.  It  may  be  protested  that  these 
visits  are  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  If  any  one  thinks  so  I 
have  only  to  say  he  regards  the  day  more  than  pulling  an  ox  out 
of  a  pit.  The  problem  on  hand  just  now  is  not  how  to  keep  Sun- 
day but  how  to  save  our  young  men.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  extreme  dangers  that  surround  our  college  boys;  not  al- 
together dangers  to  morals  but  dangers  to  manhood. 

Fraternalism  of  course  depends  for  its  power  to  create  fine 
character,  on   the  character  of  the  professor  who  exercises  it. 
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We  are  not  able  to  assume  that  every  college  teacher  will  exercise 
a  manly  power.  A  few  of  them  lack  the  ethical  sense ;  are  in  fact 
intellectual  automatons.  As  fraternalism  becomes  a  recognized 
evolution  in  the  relation  of  pupils  and  preceptors,  much  more  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  character  of  those  selected  to  occupy 
professional  chairs.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  part  of  the  fitness  of 
such  a  man  to  be  capable  of  enthusiasm  for  goodness  as  well  as 
truth  —  or  possibly  for  facts,  which  are  but  truth  husks.  The 
present  condition  of  affairs  is  transitional.  In  every  direction 
arbitrary  authority  wanes.  It  is  seen  in  ministers  of  the  churches 
and  judges  of  the  courts.  The  newer  evolution  of  brotherly  love 
and  patient  fellowship  steadily  wins  and  will  win. 


IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  COUNTRY^ 

I.      A  COACH  RIDE  IN  CUMBEBLAKD. 
DAVID  N.  BEACH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

WE  left  Edinburgh  at  twenty  minutes  of  two  on  a  Friday 
afternoon*  The  Friday  night  before  we  had  been  set 
down  on  the  massive  quay  at  Queenstown.  Saturday  we  had 
spent  at  Killarney.  Sunday  at  Limerick.  Monday  at  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  and  the  Field  of  the  Boyne.  Tuesday  at  Belfast,  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  lonely  ruin  of  Dunluce.  We  had  seen 
the  great  Scottish  seaport  under  the  morning  sun  of  Wednesday ; 
had  threaded  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine ;  had  walked  through  the 
Trossachs  to  Callander,  scenting  the  heather,  and  gathering  the 
beautiful  harebells.  Thursday  we  had  looked  over  the  field  of 
Bannockburn  with  some  care,  had  taken  a  turn  among  the  historic 
places  of  Stirling,  but  had  spent  the  best  of  the  day  at  Edinburgh. 
And  now,  on  Friday,  we  were  leaving  it  for  England,  expecting 
never  to  see — as  we  never  had  seen  —  a  city  in  all  respects  so 
satisfying. 

We  broke  our  journey  at  Melrose  ;  spent  a  half  hour  among  the 
graves  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  Abbey ;  and  an  hour 
in  the  principal  apartments  of  Sir  Walter's  home.  Now  we  were 
whirling  southward  again.  It  is  well  to  approach  England  by 
way  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  even  if  one's  trip  must  be  as  hurried 

*  Copyrighted  by  DaTid  N.  Beaoh,  Cambridge,  1888. 
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as  was  this.  You  understand  it  better.  Your  judgment  respeclr 
ing  it  gains  in  poise.  Each  of  these  countries,  moreover,  is 
unique.  You  are  thankful  to  have  missed  none  of  them.  And 
you  realize  what  a  miniature  continent  by  themselves,  wanting  in 
almost  nothing,  these  mother  islands  of  ours  are. 

Of  our  little  party  of  six,  representing  each  of  us  a  different 
profession  ;  near  personal  friends  ;  on  a  tour  necessarily  brief,  but 
full  of  health,  spirits,  and  openness  of  eyes,  ears,  and  heart ;  bound 
by  no  irksome  itinerary ;  eschewing  guides  all  that  was  possible, 
and  from  day  to  day,  as  if  we  were  explorers,  determining  our 
course  and  way  of  life  —  of  our  little  party  of  six,  I  say,  all  were 
a  trifle  travel-worn,  it  may  as  well  be  confessed ;  and  four  were 
bound,  putting  many  attractions  aside,  to  sleep  Saturday  night  in 
London.  They  were  not  willing,  however,  to  forego  York  ;  and 
so  they  found  beds  at  Newcastle,  broke  Saturday's  journey  at 
York,  with  good  margin  of  time  for  looking  through  the  wonder- 
ful Minster,  and  were  safely  quartered  in  the  British  capital  not 
long  after  nightfall. 

But  there  were  two  of  us  who,  notwithstanding  limited  time, 
and  a  certain  wornness  from  unbroken  travel,  were  determined  to 
give  until  the  middle  of  the  following  week  to  the  North  and  East 
of  England.  And  yet  even  these  extra  days  —  most  generous  for 
our  humble  journey  —  required,  for  what  we  had  in  mind,  that  we 
should  make  York  not  later  than  Saturday  night,  while  it  would 
serve  our  purpose  to  reach  it  earlier.  I  take  the  reader  into  my 
confidence  respecting  these  details,  unimportant  by  themselves, 
because  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  suspense,  the  surprise,  the  ex- 
hilarating pleasure,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  the  revelation  (to  in- 
sight thus  stirred  and  quickened),  of  the  next  thirty-two  hours. 

We  were  whirling  away  from  Melrose,  then,  all  of  us,  at  half- 
past  five.  And  the  question  (which  our  friends  made  some  game 
of  us  for  entertaining)  was.  Could  we  do  what,  if  planning,  en- 
durance, and  a  little  hazard  could  compass  it,  we  were  bound  to 
do,  namely,  see  a  little  of  the  English  lakes,  and  yet  make  York 
as  intended?  Poring  over  the  compact,  labyrinthine  British 
railways,  by  the  help  of  the  indispensable  Bi*adshaw's  time-tables, 
we  thought  we  saw  our  way.  So,  when  the  guard  opened  our 
coach  at  Hawick,  we  let  our  friends  get  out  to  take  the  Newcastle 
train,  thundering  on  behind  us ;  while  we,  taking,  at  Riccarton 
Junction,  the  right  arm  of  the  inverted  Y,  toward  the  west   (as 
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our  friends  were  to  take  the  other  arm  of  it,  towards  the  east^ 
flew  on  toward  Carlisle  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

There  was,  I  may  as  well  own,  something  a  little  lonely  and 
pathetic  in  this  parting  of  our  ways.  We  recalled  with  relish  the- 
game  the  beloved  four  had  made  of  us.  We  had,  ourselves,  a. 
half  impression  that  we  were  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  But  thia 
train  of  thought  had  only  a  few  moments'  play.  For  a  glorioua 
thunder-storm  had  been  gathering  among  the  mountains,  and  was 
now  marching  northeasterly  upon  us,  more  rapidly  even  than  our 
North  British  Edinburgh-Carlisle-and-London  express  was  run- 
ning in  the  face  of  it.  We  gazed  at  the  towering  clouds,  at  the 
forked  lightning,  at  the  sheets  of  rain,  at  the  scenery  growings 
more  rugged  every  mile,  and  now  dark  and  now  lighter  with  the 
continually  changing  cloud  and  rain  effects,  while  the  high  speed 
of  our  train  enhanced,  with  its  human  imperturbableness,  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle. 

Then,  by  turns,  we  peered  into  Bradshaw,  to  see  if  by  any  pes*- 
sibility  we  could  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  that  night,  or  be- 
fore early  coach  time  next  morning.  For  we  were  not  to  make 
Carlisle  until  seven-twentyf  after  which  we  had  thirty-six  miles  to 
cover,  on  different  railroads,  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  without 
frequent  trains,  in  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  We  hardly 
saw  how  we  could  do  it.  There  was  a  doubtful  point  in  one  of 
the  schedules.  Besides,  if  we  did  it,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
lakes  by  nightfall  of  Saturday,  how  about  crossing  the  Island  ta 
the  archiepiscopal  city  before  Sunday  ?  Oh !  those  few,  unaccom- 
modating trains !  Our  little  diversion  for  nothing  I  But  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  reflecting,  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not 
miss  the  thunder  storm  ;  nor  the  knightliness  of  the  engine-driver,, 
in  his  scant  cab,  whirling  us  into  the  storm-clouds ;  nor  the  look 
of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland;  nor  the  quaint  cathedral  and 
town  of  Carlisle — that  stern  fastness  of  the  border,  grasped  by 
Roman,  Dane  and  Norman  in  turn,  its  gates,  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Scottish-English  wars,  grimly  adorned  with  the  heads  of 
captured  chiefs,  English  or  Scottish  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and,  as 
regards  England,  with  Skiddaw  looking  down  for  sentinel,  it  re* 
lated  to  the  general  defense  as  Macaulay,  at  the  end  of  his  frag- 
ment, "  The  Armada,"  alluding  to  beacon  fires  of  alarm,  has  de- 
scribed : 
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^^  And  OD,  and  on,  without  a  pause 
Un tired  they  bounded  still : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ; 

They  sprang  from  hill  to  hill : 

*        *        *        »        * 

"  Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces 

The  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on 

0^'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned 

On  Gaunt's  embattled  pile, 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused 

The  burghers  of  Carlisle.'' 

As  we  ran  into  Carlisle,  whatever  knightliness  there  may  have 
been  in  the  engine-driver's  exploit,  received  ample  recognition. 
The  clouds  broke  away.  Horizontal,  golden  pencils  of  sunlight 
4shot  everywhere.  Roofs,  towers  and  hillsides  glowed  beneath 
their  touch.  They  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  throw  them- 
selves in  splendor  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  storm.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  was  lost  on  men  in  our  plight.  Those  bloody 
heads  might  have  been  hanging  on  the  town  gates,  and  the  all- 
redeeming  sunlight  might  have  caused  them  to  break  out  into 
their  own  national  airs,  but  we  should  have  given  the  matter  no 
attention.  We  were  desperate.  How  about  making  Keswick  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  ?  And  how  about  making 
York  Saturday  night,  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  lakes  ? 

We  put  these  little  problems  —  inexplicable,  they  seemed  to  us, 
—  to  the  seller  of  tickets.  Did  they  baffle  him  ?  Certainly,  if 
we  might  be  permitted  the  inference  from  his  half-puzzled,  half- 
amused  look,  these  were  not  common  questions  for  travelers  to 
ask  him  at  that  time  of  a  Friday  evening.  But  he  was  in  no  way 
abashed.  He  passed  over  tickets,  first-class,  third-class,  second- 
•class,  making  the  <£-s-d  change  on  these  different  scales  of  fares, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  mere  matter  of  decimals,  and  of  a  single  tariff. 
He  answered  everybody's  inquiries  courteously  and  intelligently. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  he  whisked  through  the  leaves  of  this  time- 
table and  that.  "  Yes,"  he  finally  said,  when  he  had  again  run 
through  the  problem  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake, 
while  we  were  growing  ■  interested  enough  in  him,  observing 
minutely,  as  we  did,  the  exact  parallel  between  his  self-forgetting 
and  well  mannered  kindness,  and  that  invariably  to  be  found,  un- 
der like  circumstances,  in  venders  of  pasteboard  among  our  own 
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countrymen  —  growing  interested  enough  in  him,  I  say,  by  reason 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  reminiscences  which  he  awakened,  not  to 
care,  for  the  moment,  so  very  much  if  Keswick  were  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  nothing  like  a  suggestion  of  home  in  a  foreign 
land.  "  Yes.  If  you  will  take  the  train  just  leaving  for  Penrith 
at  seven-fifty,  sleep  there,  and  take  a  third-class  train  thence  west 
to  Keswick  at  five-thirty-five  in  the  morning,  you  can  catch  the 
Lakes'  early  coach ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  Windermere  at  nighty 
you  can  make  York,  though  it  will  be  a  close  rub,  at  Leeds,  for 
you  to  make  it  before  the  small  hours  o'  Sunday."  And  down 
came  the  tickets. 

It  was  only  when  we  were  rolling  out  of  Carlisle,  catching  such 
glimpses  of  it  as  the  deepening  shadows  would  permit,  that  we 
fully  realized  how  much  our  hearts  had  been  set  on  Saturday's 
sight  of  the  lakes  ;  or,  how  relieved  we  were  to  find  that,  instead 
of  having  to  abandon  our  little  scheme,  as  we  had  supposed,  we 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  it ;  or,  how  much  a  traveler's 
happiness,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  at  times  depend  on 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  railway  employes.  Reaching  Pen- 
rith,  then,  after  a  half-hour's  ride,  we  found  our  way  in  high 
spirits  to  our  hotel ;  made  a  supper  of  such  lamb,  fattened  on  the 
Cumberland  hillsides,  as  we  had  never  before  tasted;  and  were 
soon  sleeping  famously,  hearing  nothing  until  daybreak,  except 
—  what  seemed  a  ravishing  dream  —  the  midnight  melody  of  an 
uncommonly  sweet  chime  from  some  tower,  the  name  of  which 
we  failed  to  ascertain. 

At  five-thirty-five  the  next  morning  we  were  at  the  station. 
Had   we   breakfasted?    No.     It  would   better  fall   in    with   the 
sentiment  of  the  day  (not  to  speak  of  its  being  necessary)  to  do 
that  in  Southey's  town.     But  even  our  early  exodus  did  not  pre- 
vent our  pausing  to  note  the  massive  and  venerable  ruins  of  Pen- 
rith Castle — sometime   the  residence  of  Richard  III.,  the  bloody 
Gloucester   of   the  play,  and  of   the   bloodier  history  —  standings 
there  and  looking  at  you  as  you  hurry  along  the  road  to  the  sta- 
tion.     It    is   these   contrasts,    these    unspeakable    anachronisms^, 
like   this   deserted   pile  of  red  sand-stone  at  Penrith,  massive  as 
Kenilworth,  and  less  gone  to  pieces,  rising  by  the  very  roadside 
that  leads  you  to  a  smart,  upstart  station,  whence  you  may  fly  to 
the  end  of  the  realm  sooner,  almost,  than  the  ancient  master  of  the 
castle  could  have  crossed  his  remoter  county  boundries  by  fleetest 
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horse  —  it  is  these  contrasts,  these  anachronisms,  that  start  within 
you  the  indescribable  and  inexpressible  sensations  everywhere  in 
the  Old  World. 

Our  eighteen  miles  westward  to  Keswick  lay  among  the  hills 
and  mountain  slopes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  region.  The 
clouds  hung  heavily  over  them.  There  was  now  and  then  a  dash 
of  rain.  There  was  much  mist.  This,  we  thought,  boded  ill  for 
our  day's  pleasuring.  Could  we  have  known  the  sequel,  we  should 
have  counted  it  good  fortune,  rather.  For  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  mountains,  for  reasons  which  I' have  never  seen  ex- 
plained, are  very  much  subject  to  rains,  mists,  and  snows  (in  so 
far  as  they  know  anything  about  snow  in  Great  Britain),  the 
entire  economy  of  which  is  full  of  variableness  and  caprice,  the 
cloud  and  sky  effects  thus  continually  changing,  and  constituting 
one  element  in  the  fascination  of  the  region.  To  this  characteris- 
tic we  were  thus  treated  at  the  outset  of  the  day,  and  to  have 
missed  it  would  have  been  a  deprivation. 

There  were,  on  our  workingmen's  train,  as  we  should  call  it  in 
America,  ("  Goods  and  Passenger  Train ;  time  not  guaranteed," 
ran  the  time-table),  plain  men,  laden  with  various  wares,  on  their 
way  to  Keswick.  For  it  was  the  morning  of  a  market  day  at  that 
town,  and  we  should  see  the  country  people.  One  of  these  men, 
I  remember,  journeying  from  some  town  in  the  North,  had,  like 
us,  spent  the  night  at  Penrith ;  and  now,  with  a  heavy  basket  of 
crockery-ware,  manufactured  in  his  neighborhood,  was  bringing 
his  little  venture  to  the  sale.  He,  being  thus  a  man  of  travel,  en- 
lightened us  variously  with  regard  to  the  grazing,  the  crops,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  ways  of  the  county,  and  particularly 
about  the  grave  (pity  we  had  not  seen  it !)  at  Penrith,  fifteen  feet 
long,  of  the  "  Cumberland  Giant."  ^'  When  did  he  live  ?" 
"  About  that  I  could  not  rightly  say,  sir  "  Here,  obviously,  was 
the  kind  of  temper  to  have  rallied  on  the  side  of  Goliath,  or  to 
have  run  away  from  him,  if  of  the  opposite  camp ;  a  curious 
talkative,  respectful  man,  not  without  superstitions. 

Arriving  at  Keswick  an  hour  or  more  before  the  coach  for 
Ambleside  would  start,  we  ordered  breakfast,  and,  while  it  was 
preparing,  took  a  short  stroll  through  the  town.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  clouds,  the  touches  of  mist,  the  sense  of  inshutting  moun- 
tains, and  the  glimpses  of  the  little  Lake  of  Derwentwater,  as  if 
here  were  the  port  and  customs-place  of  a  miniature  mountain 
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sea;  but,  whatever  the  reason,  Keswick  always  stays  Id  my 
memory,  with  its  hotels,  its  travelers,  its  morning  bustle,  its  wares 
displayed  in  the  open  space  by  the  ancient  Market  House,  as 
a  place  the  oddest,  weirdest,  most  of  to-day,  and  yet  of  a  far-off 
yesterday,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Allowance  must  indeed  be  made  for  the  changes  which  a  half 
century  has  wrought  since  Southey's  death — some  of  them 
favorable,  but  more  of  them  unfavorable,  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  place  in  its  bearing  on  imaginative  influence  —  but,  in  any 
light,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  but  Southey,  of  like  learn- 
ing and  ability,  spending  the  better  part  of  two  score  years  here 
as  a  man  of  letters,  could  have  left  so  little  that  was  lasting  in 
literature  as  did  he. 

And  why  was  it?  Was  not  the  fatal  reason  that  very  method^ 
which  every  writer  upon  him  notes  —  which  Carlyle  ingeniously 
supposes  was  Southey's  device  to  keep  the  cerebral  machinery 
from  breaking  down  sooner  than  it  did  —  a  method  of  incessant, 
tabulated  application,  which  left  no  place  for  genuine  contact 
with  life,  for  mental  struggle,  for  mental  spontaneity  ?  Oh  I  to 
have  had  this  trait,  and  Coleridge^s  irresolute,  unmethodical  ways, 
combined,  and  then  divided  between  the  two  men !  And  oh  I 
that  Hawthorne,  whom  Derwentwater  pleased  so  well,  and  who 
has  left  us  the  naive  account  of  his  prowling,  with  the  gardener, 
around  the  closed  Greta  Hall  of  Southey's,  long  after  the  poet's 
death  —  oh!  that  Hawthorne,  if  Salem  and  Concord  could  have 
spared  him,  might  have  had  Southey's  chance  at  Keswick  ! 

We  stepped  into  a  shop,  the  windows  of  which  displayed  a  va- 
riety of  bric-a-brac  which  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  was  to 
be  found  in  so  secluded  a  village.  We  found  that  the  windows 
only  began  to  tell  the  story.  The  large  room  was  filled  —  cases 
on  the  walls,  and  tables  and  counters  covering  the  floor  —  with  a 
wide  lunge  of  curious  and  interesting  articles.  "  Why  all  this 
here?"  one  of  us  asked  the  proprietor,  while  we  bought  some 
pretty  souvenirs.  "  Because  of  the  tourists,"  was  the  answer ; 
"we  keep  here  some  articles  difficult  to  be  found  even  in  Lon- 
don,"—  and  we  did  not  doubt  it. 

We  were  both  particularly  pleased  with  the  little  scene  at  the 
Market  House.  To  begin  with,  there  was  at  one  end  of  that 
ancient  structure,  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  State  House  in  our 
American  Boston,  what  we  at  first  took  to  be  a  clock  that  had  lost 
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its  minute  hand;  but  what  further  saunterings  through  England 
made  more  familiar,  a  clock  going  regularly  and  steadily,  but 
with  an  hour  hand  only.  Hardly  the  thing  to  start  a  horse-race 
by,  but  our  Ambleside  coach  was  not  run  on  just  the  horse-race 
plan.  In  the  open  space,  a  small  vacant  square,  near  the 
Market  House,  fearless  of  the  threatening  clouds,  were  arrayed 
all  manner  of  articles  of  sale.  Our  friend  who  had  made  so  much 
of  the  "Cumberland  Giant,"  had  his  crockery  well  displayed 
(with  what  trepidation  had  he  gathered  it  up  and  fled,  were  the 
"Giant"  coming  up  the  street!)  ;  here  was  a  brace  of  chickens; 
here  a  sheep ;  here  a  bushel  of  gooseberries  (confound  them  not 
with  the  less  palatable  American  fruit  of  the  same  name) ;  here  a 
little  display  of  dry  goods  ;  here  some  humble  jewelry  ;  and,  going 
in  and  out  among  them,  the  sturdy  country  folk,  making  their 
prudent  bargains  —  where  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Americans  (for  the 
on-lookers  were  international),  might  learn  lessons  of  thrift,  of 
foresight,  and  of  generous  courtesy  at  the  same  time. 

Breakfast  being  done,  and  the  coach  ready,  up  we  climbed  to 
the  roof,  my  friend  taking  the  precaution  to  secure  a  seat  near 
the  driver,  from  whom,  by  his  skill  in  examining  witnesses,  he 
was  able  to  extract  sundry  items  of  information  along  the  journey, 
not  only  for  his  own  and  my  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  entire 
roof. 

Up  then  did  we  wind,  out  of  the  Vale  of  Derwentwater,  until 
we  looked  down  on  what,  but  for  the  mists,  broken  in  upon  by 
one  or  two  slight  showers,  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  stretch 
of  scenery.  As  it  was,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  — and 
there  were  rifts  in  the  partial  veil  about  us  —  the  landscape  was 
one  long  to  remember ;  while,  in  point  of  cloud  and  rain  effects, 
it  was  superlative.  The  town  being  on  the  northern  shore  of  its 
tiny  sea,  our  road  wound  east  to  clear  that,  and  then  southeast, 
up  and  up  out  of  the  Vale,  with  Skiddaw  (altitude  3,058  feet) 
back  of  us  to  the  northwest,  with  Helvellyn  (3,118  feet)  before 
us  to  the  southeast,  with  Derwentwater  presently  at  our  right, 
and  then  behind  us  backed  by  Skiddaw  ;  while  on  either  side  were 
lesser  heights,  interspersed  with  bits  of  water  or  stretches  of  water- 
ways, every  spot  of  earth  green,  and  a  moist  freshness  and  frag- 
rance everywhere. 

This  road — making  its  way  for  seventeen  miles  southeasterly 
to  Ambleside,  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  where  we  were  to  take 
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a  steamer  —  after  ascending,  in  the  main,  for  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance, skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  Thirlmere,  a  lake  (or  rather  two 
lakes,  with  a  narrow  strait  between  them)  some  three  miles  long^ 
not  above  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  lying- 
between  mountains  from  nineteen  to  twenty-seven  hundred  feet 
high  —  a  filament  of  silver,  set  in  emerald,  and  sparkling  and 
glistening  now  under  the  dissolving  clouds  and  brightening  skies. 
Passing  Thirlmere,  and  continuing  up  the  valley  of  its  little 
tributary,  we  came  in  a  few  moments  to  Wythburn,  a  miniature 
hamlet,  the  half-way  house  of  our  coaching,  where  the  Briton  must 
have  his  ale,  and  where  a  part  of  our  company  visited  —  just 
across  the  way,  at  Helvellyn's  very  foot,  getting  the  key  from  the 
inn  —  what  a  discriminating  passenger  assured  us  was  ^^  the  small- 
est church  in  England,  only  there  were  a  number  of  other  small- 
est churches."  I  could  have  cried,  and  respected  myself  while 
doing  so,  as  I  stood  within  it.  I  made  no  estimate  of  its  dimen- 
sions at  the  time,  but  I  should  say,  from  memory,  that  it  might  be 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  in  its  original  form, 
but,  by  an  enlargement  toward  the  west,  forty  feet.  The  com- 
munion table,  as  ever,  was  in  the  east.  All  the  appointments  of 
a  chancel  were  about  it,  fresh,  bright,  but  so  tiny  !  The  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  the  Sunday  stillness,  the  touch  of  antiquity,  the 
sturdy  saintliness,  the  utter  modesty  and  lowly  simplicity  of  the 
place,  were  simply  moving.  And,  as  we  rode  on,  while  my  friend 
practised  a  little  with  the  coach-driver's  horn,  and  awoke  some  of 
the  mountain  echoes,  (working  off  his  pathos,  for  aught  I  know» 
by  that  pastoral  device,)  we  were  told  of  the  good  minister  of  the 
little  church,  who  cared  for  the  sanctuary  mainly  himself ;  whom 
everybody  loved ;  and  who,  (so  primitive  was  the  life  of  the  neigh* 
borhood,)  finding  the  bell-rope  gone  one  Sunday  morning  in  sum- 
mer, sent  some  one  up  outside  to  the  diminutive  belfry  to  ring  the 
bell  by  hand  —  while  the  sequel  proved  that  some  worthy  farmer, 
having  borrowed  the  rope  to  bind  on  a  load  of  hay,  had,  by  an 
honest  inadvertence,  forgotten  to  replace  it.  Of  a  former  minis- 
ter of  this  little  church  it  is,  if  1  mistake  not  —  perhaps  of  him  to 
whom  such  a  tale  as  the  above  belongs — that  Wordsworth 
("  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains  "  =  Grasmere  Churchyard?) 
speaks,  as 

In  a  dependoDt  Chapel ry,  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
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Which  in  his  soul  be  lovingly  embraced,— 
And  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit. 


Proof 
Against  all  trials ;  industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 
Stern  self-denial  round  him  spread  with  shade 
That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 
And  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 
And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
•       ****•• 

■ 

Him,  the  Wonderful, 
Our  simple  Shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
Deservedly  have  styled. 

But  now,  skirting  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  coming  to  the 
highest  point  of  our  road,  we  emerged  — at  a  pass  called  Dunmail 
Raise  —  from  Cumberland  into  Westmorland,  and  began  to  de- 
scend into  the  Vale  of  Grasmere.  The  "  Raise  "  proper  is  a  primi- 
tive cairn,  marking  with  its  rough  stones  the  spot  where  it  is 
supposed  that  Dunmail  of  Cumberland  was  overthrown  by  Ed- 
mund of  England  in  the  year  945.  Ah  I  in  what  fires,  through  a 
thousand  years,  were  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  have  made 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  speech,  and  hopes,  welded  slowly  to- 
gether I 

From  the  Raise  one  must  not  fail  to  look  back  on  the  Vale  of 
Thirlmere,  presently,  alas !  to  be  partially  submerged  by  damming 
the  stream  below  the  Mere,  and  raising  its  level  some  fifty  feet ; 
when,  by  tunneling  under  the  Raise,  its  waters  are,  in  part,  to  be 
conveyed,  to  increase  the  water-supply  of  Manchester,  nearly  & 
hundred  miles  to  the  southeast.  It  was  stated,  as  this  almost 
sacrilege  was  being  discussed  on  the  coach  roof,  that,  when  a 
Parliamentary  committee  was  investigating  the  advisability  of 
permitting  Manchester  to  raise  the  level  of  Thirlmere,  a  certain 
coach-driver,  being  placed  on  the  stand  to  testify  concerning  the 
effect  the  change  would  have  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Vale,  swore  that,  though  he  had  driven  through  it  for 
many  years,  he  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  least  beauty 
in  it  —  a  tale  the  grim  humor  of  which  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated on  the  spot. 
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After  the  first  two  or  three  miles  out  of  Keswick,  the  clouds  had 
been  undergoing  a  process  of  thinning,  or  being  shaved,  as  it 
were,  away.  At  Thirlraere  they  were  brightly  translucent.  At 
Wythburn  they  glowed.  As  we  descended  from  Dunmail  Raise 
nearly  south  into  the  Vale  of  Grasraere,  they  gathered  themselves 
together,  like  fragments  of  a  depleted  army,  and  began  to  float 
silently  away.  It  was,  thus,  under  bright  sunlight,  broken  by 
glorious  cloud  shadows,  that  we  first  saw  that  amphitheatre, 
mountain-girt,  lake-embosoming,  with  St.  Oswald's  Church  at  its 
<;entre,  amidst  which  so  much  that  has  affected  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  our  century  had  its  beginning.  Oh !  wonderful  hour, 
that  showed  us  all  this,  in  such  a  marvelous  setting  of  sky  and 
cloud,  and  brought  us  rapidly,  with  singing  hearts  into  Grasmere 
village. 

My  friend  had  ceased  toying  with  the  mountain  horn.  The 
impulse  on  us  both  to  be  off  the  coach  roof  and  on  our  feet  was 
almost  irresistible.  To  our  surprise  and  delight  we  found  that  it 
might  be  indulged.  For,  on  inquiry,  we  learned  that  there  would 
be  time  before  the  afternoon  steamer  would  leave  Ambleside,  at 
the  head  of  Windermere,  for  us  to  make  the  remaining  four  miles 
to  that  place  on  foot.  We  alighted  ;  sent  on  our  slight  luggage 
by  the  driver ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time  in  the  open  air,  having 
provided  ourselves  with  a  simple  luncheon  which  we  might  eat 
without  ceremony  at  some  lovely  spot  on  the  way,  we  sallied 
forth,  as  if,  for  the  hour,  the  heart  of  all  the  poets  were  in  us. 
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THE   MOVEMENT   IN    AMERICA. 
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II. 

THE  English  University  Extension  Movement  is  twenty  years 
old.  The  American  movement,  as  an  organized  system,  is 
three  years  old.  The  English  movement  is  fixed  about  three  cen- 
ters ;  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  The  American  movement 
is  spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  the  majority  of  the  states  hav- 
ing already  distinct  centers  for  the  advancement  of  the  work. 
England  has  80,000  students.  America  has  about  60,000.  Why 
this  phenomenal  growth  ? 
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Why  has  America,  in  less  than  three  years,  achieved  what  Eng- 
land has  attained  at  almost  a  generation's  toil  and  effort  ?  Shall 
we  say  it  indicates  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  peo- 
ples ?  Is  it  Conservative  England  versus  Aggressive  America  ? 
Let  us  pause  before  we  answer.  The  movement  in  England  did 
not  ^^  burst  full  blossomed  "  on  the  stem  of  English  education,  and 
as  such  challenge  the  favor  and  adoption  of  Conservatism.  It 
grew  as  the  system  of  education  for  the  masses  grew.  It  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  other  great  reform  movements  for  the  people 
and  no  faster.  It  was  not  a  discovery,  but  a  recognized  and  fos- 
tered necessity.  In  America,  with  our  customary  rush  and  highly 
exciting  activities  along  a  multitude  of  lines  we  have  not  carefully 
scrutinized  the  variously  changing  educational  activities  and  con- 
ditions of  the  past  half-century.  Every  educational  problem  is 
still  in  an  unsolved  condition.  Interest  is  divided  and  study  is- 
not  concentrated  upon  any  specific  element. 

The  cautious,  critical,  and  conservative  Englishman  saw  the  ex- 
tension conditions  grow  from  year  to  year  and  was  prompt  to  fix 
in  its  proper  place  the  system  as  soon  as  its  completed  evolution 
was  made.  The  American  school-men,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
but  little  study  to  the  problems  underlying  such  a  system  until 
their  English  brethren  enabled  them  to  see  that  America,  un- 
known and  unattended,  had  developed  every  condition  for  the 
rapid  and  general  introduction  of  the  system. 

Just  as  there,  so  here  limitations  at  the  Universities  ;  partially 
educated  laboring  classes,  hungering  for  intellectual  food  within 
reach,  the  univeraalizing  of  popular  education ;  the  increasingly 
smaller  ratio  of  people  attending  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, and  hence  the  constantly  widening  gap  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  people ;  the  newly  developed  economic,  social^ 
and  political  conditions,  all  combined,  have  prepared  this  country 
for  the  rapid  and  general  expansion  of  university  thought  and 
university  spirit  among  the  masses.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
rational  explanation  of  the  movement's  sudden  and  successful  in- 
troduction in  America. 

At  the  National  Superintendents'  Convention,  at  Boston,  Feb* 
22, 1893,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  made  the  statement  that 
reform  in  any  system  of  education  must  begin  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom.  In  a  monocracy  an  arbitrary  adjustment  from  the  uni- 
versity downward  is  usually  and  naturally  sought.  In  a  nation  like 
ours,  where  the  authority  rests,  not  at  a  governmental  centre,  but 
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locally  with  the  people,  reform  cannot  be  arbitrarily  enforced  from 
any  point.  But  the  universities  and  colleges,  from  their  com- 
manding position  for  educational  insight,  may  and  should  become 
the  sources  of  wise  agitation  and  judicious  discussion  of  educa- 
tional reforms. 

University  Extension  is,  par  excellena,  the  movement  to  accom- 
plish this  desideratum.  It  is  the  first  and  only  practical  means 
for  enabling  the  leaders  in  educational  thought  to  reach  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  phases  of  our  educational  development ;  and,  what 
is  more  vital  still,  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  citizens  themselves, 
and  to  present  to  them  both  directly,  by  means  of  discussions,  and 
indirectly,  by  imparting  to  them  fuller  knowledge  and  higher 
•culture,  the  conditions  essential  to  their  own  intellectual  advance, 
ment  and  to  their  own  recognition  and  agitation  of  such  reforms 
in  our  system  of  education  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  best 
leaders  may  suggest. 

The  mission  of  university  extension  is,  therefore,  twofold,  — 
educational  and  reformative.  Educationally,  as  Mr.  Moulton 
has  wisely  said,  "  the  object  of  university  extension  is  to  make 
education  a  serious  business  of  life.  It  distributes  a  complete 
educational  ideal  through  the  leisure  time  of  a  whole  life,"  and 
aims  to  make  every  citizen  regard  education  one  of  his  permanent 
interests.  In  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  these  same  citizens 
determine  absolutely  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  the  recog- 
nized educational  activities  the  significance  of  the  movement  is 
apparent  to  every  candid  mind. 

As  a  reform  measure,  the  movement  as  already  indicated,  urges 
upon  each  citizen  that  it  is  just  as  much  his  interest  that  his 
neighbors  shall  be  educated  as  that  he  himself  should  be  educated. 
Doctor  James,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
American  Society  at  Philadelphia,  says,  "  No  opportunity  has  ever 
been  afforded  in  all  history  for  preaching  a  sound  educational 
doctrine  to  the  masses,  whether  rich  or  pooi*,  as  the  university 
extension  movement  has  brought  us."  In  England  the  results  of 
this  feature  of  the  work  have  been  already  made  manifest  in  a 
number  of  distinct  educational  reforms.*  In  this  country  the  same 
influences  are  producing  similar  results,  an  account  of  which  will 
more  properly  appear  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Aside  from  a  few  individual  and  unorganized  lecture  courses, 
the  initial  steps  for  the  successful  introduction  of  university  ex- 

•  £du0ATIOV»  March, '98,  pp.  426-7. 
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tension  in  America  were  taken  February,  1890,  in  Philadelphia. 
At  a  meeting  over  which  Provost  Pepper  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  presided,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  university  extension  work.  The  secretary  of 
this  society,  Mr.  George  Henderson,  was  sent  to  England  to  study 
the  movement  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  Mr.  Richard  Moulton,  the 
most  successful  university  extension  organizer  and  lecturer.  The 
mission  was  successful.  The  report  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
immediate  and  wide-spread  support  of  the  movement  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  society  —  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching — with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Moulton  was  engaged  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures 
and  to  assist  in  organizing  local  centers  in  America  during  the 
winter  of  1890-1. 

The  success  of  this  society  was  phenomenal.  Its  literature  was 
sought  for  in  every  state.  Its  lectures  were  in  constant  and  in- 
creasing demand.  Its  ability  to  direct  and  to  organize  the  work 
on  a  sound  pedagogical  basis  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Its  in- 
fluence for  educational  reform  was  wide-spread  and  permanent. 
Great  credit  for  the  success  of  this  movement  is  due  to  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  educational  men 
and  methods,  whose  thorough  training  and  marvelous  capacity 
for  educational  work,  and  whose  matchless  organizing  abilities 
strengthened  and  broadened  the  work  in  every  direction.  "  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  successful  university  extension 
experiment  in  this  country  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
society,"  and,  through  it,  to  Doctor  James.* 

The  American  society  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  guarantee  of  the  permanancy  of  this  valuable  work.  It 
has  published  an  extensive  line  of  excellent  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  issues  regularly  a  magazine,  University  Extermon^  de- 
voted to  all  phases  of  educational  progress,  especially  to  the 
movement  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  organized  a  national 
conference  of  workers  in  university  extension  to  discuss  subjects 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  movement.  This  conference 
has  twice  met  in  Philadelphia,  December  '  91,  and  December  '  92. 
The  published  proceedings  of  these  meetings  form  not  only,  as 
Mr.  Sadler  wisely  said,  "  the  high-water  mark  of  extension  litera- 
ture," but  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  current 

*  Review  of  Review^  January, '  98,  p.  70S. 
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and  advanced  educational  thought.  Men  from  every  part  of  tbe 
country  attended  and  took  part  in  these  proceedings.  Amonjf 
these  may  be  named  Provost  Pepper,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Bishop 
Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall» 
Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  Bishop  Leighton  of  Delaware,  and  about 
twenty-five  college  presidents,  and  several  hundred  professors 
and  friends  of  higher  education,  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  society  has  also  organized  the  University  Extension  Semin- 
ary for  the  training  of  extension  lecturers.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges  who  could  find  here 
advanced  opportunities  for  a  complete  study  of  the  German,  Enjf- 
lish  and  American  systems  of  education,  of  the  latest  and  best 
phases  of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  and  of  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem of  university  extension  work.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  semin- 
ary of  equal  value  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  instructors  in- 
clude such  men  as  President  James,  Staff-Lecturers  Devine  and 
Rolfe,  Doctors  Patton  and  FuUerton,  President  Sharpless,  Presi- 
dent DeGarmo,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Rev. 
Hudson  W.  Shaw,  and  other  competent  and  skillful  men. 

Finally,  the  society  has  conducted,  under  its  auspices,  the 
largest  number  of  lecture  courses  yet  given  in '  America.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  growth. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  LECTURE  COURSES. 

'90-1  '91-2  'sa-st 

Number  Coaraes,*  43  120 

Number  Id  Attendance,  10.000  25,000 

This  American  Society,  in  its  report  just  published,  proposes  to 
continue  the  above  features  and,  for  next  year,  to  make  a  definite 
advance  in  the  line  of  sequence  of  courses.  This  makes  neces- 
sary the  establishment  of  an  increased  number  of  staff  lecture* 
ships  in  order  to  provide  the  local  centers  with  courses  in 
sequence.  Already  the  society  has  selected  some  of  these  men, 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  season  '  93-4,  the  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  a  definite  order  of  subjects  will  be  possible.  It  has  also 
arranged  for  a  summer  meeting  in  July,  '  93,  at  Philadelphia. 
This  summer  meeting  will  bring  to  an  important  center  those  now 
enlisted  in  the  work  as  lecturers,  secretaries  of  centers,  and  mem- 
bers of  local  centers,  together  with  all  others  who  may  desire  to 

*  A  ooorte  oomprlset  six  or  more  weekly  leotares  in  seqaence. 

fTtae  toaton  ii  only  partly  oompleted.   The  year  will  show  snlMtaBlial  faint* 
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join  in  the  work.  The  Oxford  summer  meeting  has  outgrovni 
the  capacity  of  the  old  university  town,  and  the  outlook  for  this 
meeting  is  equally  promising. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  American 
society,  the  state  of  New  York  took  official  action  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  university  extension  as  a  special 
department  of  the  university  of  the  state.  May  1,  '  91,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  law  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching.  Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity, has  done  much  to  popularize  and  extend  the  work  in 
New  York.  In  '  91-2,  centers  were  formed  in  eleven  cities.  In 
'92-93,  many  more  have  been  added.  This  is  a  distinct  state 
movement,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  more  careful  study  later  on. 

During  '  91-2,  Brown  University,  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor W.  H.  Munroe,  organized  thirty-five  courses  of  twelve  lec- 
tures each,  and  the  work  this  year  is  largely  increased.  This 
movement  is  technical.  It  aims  to  collect  a  class  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  students  of  about  equal  ability  and  to  direct  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  best  class  work  in  the  university  is  done. 

These  three  organizations  are  types  of  all  the  organizations  as 
yet  perfected.  The  movement  has  been  organized  largely  on  the 
model  of  the  American  Society,  in  almost  every  state.  Among 
the  most  flourishing  societies  are  those  of  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
University  of  Chicago,  Louisville,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Kansas,  Iowa,  California,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

When  one  recalls  that  the  movement  is  a  growth  of  scarcely 
more  than  two  years  ;  that  it  has  attracted  to  itself  most  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  higher  education  ;  that  it  has  gathered  to  itself  for 
higher  study  almost  as  many  students  as  now  attend  our  colleges 
and  universities ;  that  it  has  found  from  every  class  of  society 
favor  and  support;  that  its  outlook  is  increasingly  encouraging; 
and  that  its  work  is  being  seriously  considered  for  recogni  tion 
by  many  of  our  leading  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  fair  to  reaffirm 
in  the  light  of  experience  the  prophesy  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  that 
^^  it  is  evident  that  this  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  important 
undertaken  in  our  century,  since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mon public  school,"*  and  again,  by  the  same  distinguished  leader, 
*'  university  extension  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant movements  of  our  time." 

*  Prooeedingrs  of  first  National  Conferenoe,  at  PhUadelphia,  p.  17. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC. 

A.  M.  WILLIAMS,   M.  A.,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

VI. 

BLAIR  was  aware  of  this  objection,  and  has  answered  it:  ^^ Be- 
fore I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which 
I  choose  to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
instances  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which, 
as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take, 
when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character  in  general.  I  shall 
have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But 
it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  collect 
instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no 
attention  when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I 
conceive  that  the  method  which  I  follow  will  contribute  more  to 
make  the  best  authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly 
distinguishes  their  beauties  from  their  faults,  and  is  led  to  imitate 
and  admire  only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration." 
This  goes  straight  to  fundamentals.  Does  any  one  maintain  that 
we  are  to  estimate  all  authors  alike,  that  Shakespeare  and  Dekker, 
Milton  and  Glover,  Shelley  and  Eliza  Cook,  are  to  be  equally 
admired,  or  that  any  author,  even  the  greatest,  is  always  equally 
admirable  ?  If  not,  to  class  one  author  as  superior  to  another,  or 
to  class  one  portion  of  any  author's  work  as  superior  to  another,  is 
the  outcome  of  comparison  and  contrast,  which  are  intellectual 
processes  ;  and  the  result  will  be  all  the  better  if  these  processea 
are  conducted  on  ascertained  principles.  What  is  aimed  at  then 
in  the  criticism  of  literary  extracts  is  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  highest  excellences,  the  development  of  a  taste 
that  will  unconsciously  select  and  enjoy  the  supremely  good  in 
literature.  Such  work,  indeed,  is  essential  to  real  appreciation  of 
and  real  success  in  literature  ;  few  reject  so  fastidiously  and  few- 
find  such  exalted  pleasure  in  literature  as  Matthew  Arnold,  while 
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any  great  writer  illustrates  how  much  is  gained  by  careful  analysis 
of  masterpieces.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  selected 
passages  themselves  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  this  apprecia- 
tion ;  the  intellectual  attitude  towards  them  is  abandoned  when 
its  purpose  is  served,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  student 
should  not,  there  is  indeed  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should, 
return  to  them  with  increased  sensibility  to  their  beauties. 

Blair's  remarks  on  order  of  words  are  somewhat  disjointed. 
In  one  lecture  he  selects  as  the  ruling  principles  of  order,  first,  a 
natural  desire  to  place  in  the  front  of  the  sentence  what  most 
strikes  the  imagination  of  the  speaker.  Secondly,  consideration 
of  harmony,  perspicuity,  etc.,  and  compares  the  order  educed  from 
such  principles  with  the  ordinary  English  structure  :  in  another, 
he  recommends  that  circumstances  should  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  should  not  be  crowded  together ;  in  another,  that 
the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related  should  be  placed  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  significance  of  Kame's  observation  on  the  subject.  Nor  doei 
he  seem  to  have  realized  the  value  of  Kame*s  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  emphasis  in  the  sentence  ;  at  least  he  professes  him- 
self unable  to  say  what  is  the  important  place  in  a  sentence. 
Number  of  words  is  treated  in  the  same  sporadic  manner ;  here 
and  there  one  finds  reference  made  to  the  bearing  of  brevity  on 
sublimity,  strength,  precision,  but  there  is  no  such  formal  treat- 
ment as  Campbell  offers.  Some  of  these  scattered  remarks  are 
open  to  objection.  For  example,  it  is  not  always  true  that  strength 
is  secured  by  avoiding  differences.  Among  other  examples  of  the 
strong  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  repetition.  Dr.  Bain  quotes 

these  :  — 

^^  How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered,  drank  up. 

By  thirsty  nothing.'' 
*^  What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight ; 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower." 

Figures  of  speech  are  freely  treated.  Having  defined  a  figure 
of  speech  as  ^^  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
simple  form  of  speech,"  Blair  next  proceeds  to  classify  these 
deviations  as  Figures  of  Imagination  and  Figures  of  Passion.  He 
does  not  insist  on  this  division,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  service- 
able.    Not  only  is  imagination  an  ill-defined  term,  but  the  group- 
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ing  would  lead  to  endless  cross  classification ;  similitudes,  for 
example,  may  appeal  to  the  intellect  (which  is  apparently  one  of 
Blair's  meanings  for  imagination)  or  to  the  feelings.  Blair,  it 
should  be  noted,  says,  "  All  comparison  whatever  may  be  reduced 
under  two  heads,  explaining  and  embellishing  comparisons/' 
but  he  will  not  allow  that  comparisons  are  the  language  of  pas- 
sion :  "  strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.*' 
Shakespeare,  however,  would  have  supplied  him  with  numerous 
contradictory  instances : 

*^  Pity,  like  a  naked  new  born  babe, 
StridiDg  the  blast." 

is  certainly  a  figure  of  passion.  A  really  good  classification  of 
figures  is  not  easily  got,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  order  is 
introduced  by  putting  together  figures  of  similarity,  figures  of 
contrast,  and  figures  of  contiguity.  This  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
classification  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves  out  such  important 
figures  as  epigram,  irony,  apostrophe  and  others.  But,  though  he 
fails  to  hit  on  a  satisfactory  classification  of  figures,  he  succeeds 
in  presenting  an  excellent  account  of  individual  figures.  What 
he  says  on  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  personification,  synecdoche, 
metonymy,  contrast,  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  vision,  interrogation, 
exclamation,  amplification,  is  nearly  all  very  good,  and  has  been 
utilized  by  subsequent  writers.  They  have  made  additions,  im- 
proved the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  corrected  any  positive  error 
such  as  confounding  epigram  with  antithesis,  and  supplied  more 
copious  exemplification,  but,  when  all  is  done,  they  remain  deeply 
indebted  to  Blair. 

Under  the  sentence,  Blair  discusses  a  variety  of  topics,  so  many 
indeed  that  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them.  After  a  too  brief 
handling  of  short  and  long,  periodic  and  loose  sentences,  he  takes 
up  '*  the  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,"  namely, 
clearness  and  precision,  unity,  strength,  harmony.  Clearness,  as 
a  quality  of  style,  he  had  already  spoken  of,  and  to  recur  to  it 
as  a  property  of  the  sentence  shows  a  certain  lack  of  sound 
method;  the  rules  on  unity  go  very  little  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  Kames,  and  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question. 
Strength  in  the  sentence  is  defined  as  "such  a  disposition  of  the 
several  words  and  members  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best 
advantage ;  or  shall  render  the  impression  which  the  period  is 
designed  to  make  most  full  and  complete ;  and  give  every  word 
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and  every  member  their  due  weight  and  force."  This  definition 
leads  to  observation  on  redundancy,  connectives,  the  placing  of 
emphatic  words  and  of  circumstances,  climax  and  balance ;  in 
general  these  observations  are  inadequate,  but  he  makes  one 
important  remark,  namely,  that  ^^  in  the  members  of  a  sentence 
where  two  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other ;  where 
either  a  resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ; 
some  resemblance  in  the  language  and  structure  should  be  pre* 
served."  Kames  and  Campbell  had  recognized  this  construction, 
but  Blair  puts  the  point  more  neatly.  Harmony,  under  the  two 
heads  of  melody  and  harmony  of  sound  and  sense,  receives  ample 
consideration,  but  on  this  subject  both  Kames  and  Campbell  had 
already  written  fully  and  well.  In  dealing  with  melody,  Blair 
dismisses  with  a  certain  contemptuous  perfunctoriness,  the  con- 
sideration of  melody  in  letters  and  in  combinations  of  letters,  and 
opens  his  strength  on  the  melody  of  sentences.  On  this  head  he 
has  more  to  say  of  the  failure  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  to  reduce 
to  a  practical  form  their  general  observations  as  numerical  sen- 
tences. He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  language  lends 
itself  to  musical  effects  less  readily  than  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  that  the  English  people  attach  less  importance  than 
the  ancients  to  musical  prose.  Finally  he  concludes  that  the 
music  of  an  English  sentence  is  due  to  pauses  and  to  the  cadence 
of  the  close ;  to  these  must  be  added  melodious  combinations  of 
letters  and  accents  occurring  not  regularly,  as  in  poetry,  but  at 
uncertain  yet  musical  intervals.  These  four  conditions  are  ful- 
filled in  this  sentence  from  Newman :  "  And  now  thy  very  face 
and  form,  dear  mother,  speak  to  us  of  the  Eternal ;  not  like  earth- 
ly beauty,  dangerous  to  look  upon,  but  like  the  morning  star 
which  is  thy  emblem,  bright  and  musical,  breathing  of  purity : 
telling  of  heaven  and  infusing  peace."  Blair  does  not  give  any 
formal  rules  for  paragraph  structure,  but  his  detailed  criticism  of 
passages  from  Addison  and  Swift  is  often  very  suggestive.  Thus, 
he  begins  his  examination  of  the  Spectator,  No.  411,  by  commend- 
ing the  opening  sentence  for  laying  down,  in  a  few  plain  words, 
the  proposition  that  is  to  be  illustrated  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
passage ;  while  his  remarks  on  the  absence  of  connection  between 
successive  sentences  suggest  the  rule  of  explicit  reference  and  the 
rule  against  dislocation.     Moreover  both  he  and  Campbell  seem^ 
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in  their  remarks  on  balance  in  sentences,  to  recognize  balance  as 
successive  sentences,  or  what  is  now  called  parallel  construction. 

"  All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads,  perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds 
of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress  as,  by  pleasing' 
and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both  these  ends  are  an-  . 
Bwered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for  which  we   use 

writing  and  discourse Perspicuity:  considered  with 

respect  to  words  and  phrases,  requires  these  three  qualities  in 

them :  Purity^  Propriety^  and  Precision It  appears  that  an 

author  may,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is 
far  from  being  precise.     He  uses  proper  words  and  proper  arrange- 
ment ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clearly  as  he  conceives  it  himself  ; 
and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous,  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in 
his  own  mind ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expressed  with  precision."     Here  Blair  recognizes  only  one 
intellectual    quality    of    style,    perspicuity,  of   which,    however, 
there  are  two  degrees.     In  another  lecture  he  has  much  to  say  of 
simplicity,  but  he  uses  the  term  in  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
way.     He  takes  it  to  mean  not  merely  the  opposite  of  abstruse- 
ness,  but  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  parts  in  a  composition,  sim- 
plicity of  thought,  the  absence  of  pomp  or  ornament  in  language, 
the  ease  with  which  the  language  expresses  the  thought :   thus, 
not  only  Addison  and  Swift,  but  Temple  and  Milton  are  simple 
writers.     Ornament  includes  "a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious 
construction  of  words  "  and  figurative  language.     This  is  another 
illustration  of  a  prevailiiTg  weakness  in  Blair's  book,  the  absence 
of   sound   classification :    grace,   strength,    melody,   figures,    can 
hardly  form  one  class.     A  result  of  the  grouping  is,  that   Blair 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  uses  of  figures  of  speech* 
The  emotional  qualities,   sublimity,   beauty,   novelty,    imitation, 
melody,  harmony,  wit,  humor,  ridicule,  Blair  calls  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  but  he  does  not  discuss  them  as  a  class ;  they  are  treated  in 
various  parts  of  the  book. 

With  regard  to  sublimity,  Blair  does  what  Kames  had  failed  to 
do ;  he  distinguishes  between  sublimity  in  objects  and  sublimity 
in  style.  Moreover,  he  separates  the  impersonal  from  the  per- 
sonal sublime,  and,  though  less  distinctly,  divides  the  personal 
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sublime  into  its  three  varieties,  physical,  intellectuaU  moral.  His 
remarks  on  these  various  divisions  are  just  and  good.  He 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Burke,  but  disputes  the  latter's 
doctrine  ^^  that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no 
objects  have  this  character  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of 
pain  and  danger."  ^^  It  is  indeed  true,"  he  says,  ^^  that  many  ter- 
rible objects  are  highly  sublime ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not 
refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is 
very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author  (many  of  whose  sentiments 
on  that  head  I  have  adopted),  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory 
too  far  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in 
modes  of  danger  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper  sensation  of  sublim- 
ity appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sensation  of  either  of 
these ;  and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  separated  from 
these.  In  many  grand  objects  there  is  no  coincidence  with  terror 
at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  extended  plains  and 
of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentir 
ments  which  we  view  with  high  admiration."  A  little  earlier  he 
remarks  ^^  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime :  such 
as  darkness,  solitude  and  silence."  All  this  is  excellent,  and 
needs  very  little  improving  to  constitute  a  thoroughly  sound  doc- 
trine of  the  sublime.  The  sublime  undoubtedly  rests  on  terror, 
but  on  terror  disguised  and  softened ;  and  the  outcome  of  this 
artistic  handling  of  terror  is  that  we  get  three  varieties  of  strength 
—  maleficent,  neutral,  beneficent,  the  last  of  these  bringing  us 
within  reach  of  the  quality  opposed  to  sublimity,  pathos.  A 
weakness  in  Blair's  treatment  is  that  he  fails  to  recognize  what 
he  calls  strength  and  vivacity  as  simply  minor  varieties  of  the 
sublime.  On  the  sublime  in  style  his  chief  observation  is  that 
simplicity,  conciseness,  and  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances 
are  essential,  and  that  rhyme  is  a  hindrance ;  but  this  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  general  proposition.  Examples  are  easily  obtained 
where  sublimity  co-exists  with  ornament,  diffuseness  and  rhyme. 
In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Dunciad  there  is  certainly  sublim- 
ity, though  they  are  rhyming  lines,  and  are  not  to  be  called 
simple ;  Scott's  account  of  Flodden  is  written  in  rhyming  lines 
and  the  language  may  fairly  be  called  diffuse,  yet  the  whole  de- 
scription is  a  masterpiece  of  powerful  writing,  and  most  critics 
would  find  the  sublime  in  lines  like  these  :  — 
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'*  Nor  martial  about,  nor  minatrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  timea  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  timea  a  atifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  hla  mountain  throne 
King  Jamea  did  ruahing  come.*' 

Sublimity  belongs  to  such  writing  as  well  as  to  lines  like  Ten- 
nyson's, 

^^  Through  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow," 

where  the  words  vibrate  with  suppressed  force.  Blair  begins  the 
discussion  of  beauty  in  a  highly  promising  way,  by  differentiating' 
its  characteristic  emotion.  ^'  The  emotion  which  it  raises  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind, 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much, 
but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling 
too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from 
beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much 
greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity,  to  a  variety  indeed  so 
great  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  con- 
siderably not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind  from  one  another." 

In  his  curious  material  phraseology,  Burke  had  made  the  im- 
portant remark  that  beautiful  objects  have  the  tendency  to  pro. 
duce  an  agreeable  relaxation  of  the  fibres^  and  Blair,  grasping 
the  significance  of  this,  makes  the  beautiful  almost  synonymous 
with  tender  feeling.  Discussing  the  old  question,  what  is  beauty? 
Blair  refuses  to  recognize  beauty  as  dependent  on  any  one  prop- 
erty, and,  while  admitting  the  part  often  played  by  association,  he 
does  not  accept  the  position  afterwards  so  elaborately  defended  by 
Alison,  that  beauty  depends  wholly  on  association.  Beauty  in 
style  he  defines  as  the  quality  that  ^^  raises  in  the  reader  an  emo- 
tion of  the  gentle,  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in  nature."  His  remarks  on 
the  remaining  qualities  are  too  brief  to  demand  notice. 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  composition,  Blair 
ceases  to  be  practical.  He  discourses  voluminously  on  all  the 
possible  varieties  of  written  matter,  and  pours  forth  a  wealth  of 
observations,  historical  and  critical,  but,  though  here  and  there 
are  just  remarks,  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  useful  general  principles. 

In  our  own  day  the  school  of  Kames,  Campbell,  and  Blair  is 
represented  by  Dr.  Bain,  of  Aberdeen.  His  works  on  the  sub- 
jects considered  in  the  preceding  pages  have  long  been  text-books, 
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and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  differ- 
entia of  his  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  has  been  able 
to  free  rhetoric  from  the  large  amount  of  purely  grammatical 
details  to  be  found  in  his  predecessors'  volumes :  all  such  matters 
are  discussed  in  separate  text-books  dealing  with  grammar.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  developed  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough  manner  Blair's  plan  of  driving  home  the  exposition  of 
principles  both  by  short  examples  and  by  detailed  criticism  of 
selected  passages.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  careful  to  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  such  work,  necessary  and  fruitful  as  it  is,  is  only 
the  companion  of  wide  reading.  In  the  third  place,  being  a  met- 
aphysician and  a  logician  even  more  than  a  rhetorician,  he  has  been 
able  to  build  rhetoric  far  more  firmly  than  his  predecessors  could 
on  psychology  and  logic.  The  good  results  of  this  strictly  Aris- 
totleian  plan  are  everywhere  visible  in  his  exposition. 

Treating  of  style  in  general,  that  is,  of  number  and  order  of 
words,  figures  of  speech,  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  and 
qualities  of  style.  Dr.  Bain  has  preserved  the  best  of  his  prede- 
cessor's material,  and  has  made  important  additions.  To  number 
of  words,  he  has  added  a  useful  section  on  the  practical  question 
how  to  secure  brevity  ;  to  order  of  words  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  governing  the  order  of  words  and  the  distribution  of 
emphasis  in  the  sentence.  As  was  pointed  out,  the  earlier  rheto- 
ricians fail  to  discover  any  good  way  of  classifying  the  figures  of 
speech.  Dr.  Bain  arranges  the  majority  of  the  commonest  figures 
in  groups  corresponding  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  and 
thus  gets  figures  of  similarity,  of  contrast,  of  contiguity.  This 
introduces  a  considerable  amount  of  order,  and  greatly  helps  the 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.  The  unity  of  the  sentence 
receives  more  adequate  consideration  than  Kames,  Campbell,  or 
Blair  had  given  to  it ;  the  importance  and  the  nicety  of  the  topic 
are  recognized  by  a  full  and  careful  discussion.  More  important 
still,  the  paragraph  is,  for  the  first  time,  properly  dealt  with,  and 
the  laws  regulating  its  structure  are  set  forth  in  detail.  The 
treatment  of  the  qualities  of  style  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that 
followed  by  Kames,  Campbell,  and  Blair.  Like  the  figures  of 
speech,  they  are  reduced  to  order  by  being  referred  to  their  psy- 
chological basis.  A  clear  line  is  drawn  between  intellectual  and 
emotional  qualities,  between  qualities  like  simplicity  and  clearness, 
which  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  qualities  like  strength  and 
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pathos  which  appeal  to  the  feelings.  In  the  same  way,  by  abstract- 
ing from  beauty  what  belongs  to  tender  feeling,  there  is  secured  a 
quality  directly  opposed  to  the  sublime ;  this  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  allowing  beauty  to  be  more  clearly  discussed  as  an 
assemblage  of  separate  art  effects.  The  discussion,  it  may  be 
noted,  of  strength  and  tender  feeling,  is  on  an  extensive  scale^ 
embracing  in  each  case  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  vocabulary,  the 
conditions,  the  subjects  and  the  varieties  of  the  quality.  The 
alliance  of  humor  with  both  strength  and  tender  feeling,  but 
rather  with  the  latter,  and  of  ridicule  with  strength,  and  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  wit  are  fully  exhibited.  The  other  qualities 
receive  briefer,  but  nevertheless  suggestive  consideration. 

A  still  larger  improvement  on  the  methods  of  the  earlier  Scot- 
tish rhetoricians  is  shown  in  the  handling  of  the  kinds  of  compo- 
sition. In  the  case  of  poetry,  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  set  forth  with  a  precision  not  to  be  found  in  Kames,  Camp- 
bell or  Blair.  Campbell  did  a  good  deal  for  persuasion,  and 
Whately  did  still  more,  but  they  did  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
Dr.  Bain  has  added  to  the  exposition  both  on  its  logical  and  on 
its  psychological  side,  and  has  also  aided  it  by  his  chapters  on 
description,  narration,  exposition :  these  kinds  of  composition  are 
useful  allies  of  persuasion.  As  has  been  shown,  they  get  little 
useful  attention  from  Kames,  Campbell,  or  Blair ;  in  Dr.  Bain's 
volumes  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  fullest  and  most  practical  way^ 
and  are  of  the  highest  value  to  students  of  composition. 

The  rhetoricians  whose  works  have  now  been  considered  may 
fairly  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  they  deal  with,  and  of 
having  produced  volumes  that  must  interest  and  profit  both  lovers 
of  literature  and  students  of  style. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF   THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR. 

THOMAS  HOLMES,  HAMBURGH,  CONN. 

WHEN,  upon  the  trail  of  Columbus,  home-seekers  came  from 
England,  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  <i0  establish 
themselves  upon  the  shores  of  America,  they  brought  with  them 
the  solid  money  of  their  native  kingdoms.     The  supply  was  lim- 
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ited  and,  as  the  new  settlers  could  produce  nothing  that  they 
could  exchange  for  coin,  their  limited  supply  of  currency  was  soon 
exhausted.  They  were  compelled  to  establish  a  currency  of  their 
own,  and,  in  so  doing,  perhaps,  established  the  principle  upon 
which  the  idea  of  reciprocity  has  since  been  built. 

The  pelts  of  beavers  and  muskrats,  and  beads  and  shells  were 
made  legal  tender,  and  when  the  supply  of  these  articles  became 
too  limited,  wheat  and  com  and  cattle  were  appropriated  for 
financial  purposes. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  is  found  now-a-days  by  fastidious  persons 
regarding  the  hard  money,  and  especially  the  silver  small  coins 
that,  after  all,  make  a  pretty  sure  ballast  for  a  man  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  of  life.  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  present  day  are  wonderfully  convenient  when 
compared  with  the  money  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 

In  1635,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  defensive  amunition  in 
circulation,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  issued,  as  money^ 
lead  bullets,  each  of  which  was  given  the  value  of  a  farthing,  but 
a  man  of  ordinary  mental  calibre,  who  could  manage  to  get  hold 
of  lead  enough,  could  demonstrate  his  ability  to  mould  a  pocket- 
ful of  farthings  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  coinage  of  farthings  was  increasing  at  a  disastrous  rate,  while 
the  circulation  of  money  of  larger  denomination  was  growing  con- 
spicuously less.  Consequently  the  dignity  of  legal  tender  was 
taken  from  lead  bullets. 

Seventeen  years  later  a  mint  was  established  in  Massachusetts- 
and  silver  coined.  This  was  the  year  1652,  that  the  pine  tree 
currency  was  introduced.  For  a  time  this  plan  worked  satisfac- 
torily, but  the  supply  of  silver  soon  decreased  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mint  the  residents 
of  the  Bay  State  were  passing  to  each  other  dried  fish  and  pine 
boards  as  money.  It  is  probable  that  our  forefathers  who  were 
citizens  of  that  state  experienced  more  inconvenience  in  carrying 
an  armful  of  boards  around  with  them  when  on  a  purchasing 
tour,  than  the  citizen  does  to-day,  who  thinks  it  a  hardship  to  be 
obliged  to  accept  a  handful  of  silver  coins  as  money.  The  mint 
did  business  in  a  sort  of  a  way  until  1686,  when  the  King  of  Eng- 
land suppressed  it  and  a  bank  was  established. 

The  system  of  paper  money  began  in  1690,  when  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  in  the  expedition 
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against  Quebec,  by  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit.  A  bank  was 
established  in  1714,  and  scrip  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  was 
issued  under  the  title  of  Merchants'  Notes.  This  scrip  sustained 
a  good  credit.  The  bills  of  the  province  began  to  decline  rap- 
idly, and  within  twelve  months  after  the  issuance  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Notes,  people  were  using  flax,  hemp  and  bar  iron  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
Commonwealth  began  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  and  treasury 
notes.  In  four  years  more  than  £1,600,000  of  this  paper 
was  afloat.  In  1775  Continental  currency  was  issued  by  the 
National  Congress.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  nearly  X20,- 
000,000  sterling  had  been  put  out,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
current  value  began  to  decline.  In  1777,  one  dollar  in  silver 
would  buy  three  dollars  of  this  currency ;  one  year  later  the 
value  of  this  scrip  was  as  six  to  one  ;  in  1779,  as  twenty-eight  to 
one,  and  finally  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one. 

Compelled  to  yield  to  the  strain  upon  it.  Congress,  in  1781, 
declared  that  bills  of  the  Continental  currency  might  pass  for 
what  they  would  bring,  and  not  for  their  nominal  value.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  established  and  five 
years  later,  1786,  the  currency  of  dollars,  dimes  and  cents  was 
adopted. 

When  Confederate  money  was  first  issued  in  the  Southern 
states  it  commanded  a  slight  premium,  but  it  soon  began  to  drop 
in  value,  and  in  June,  1861,  the  value  of  a  dollar  had  depreciated 
to  ninety  cents.  In  December,  1861,  it  had  gone  down  to  seventy- 
five  cents ;  February  1,  1862,  to  sixty  cents ;  February  1,  186S, 
to  twenty  cents ;  June,  1863,  to  eight  cents;  January,  1864,  to 
two  cents ;  April  1,  1865,  to  one  and  a  half  cents.  After  that 
date  it  rapidly  declined  in  value  until  it  took  from  $800  to  $1,000 
in  Confederate  money  to  buy  a  one  dollar  greenback. 
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EDITORIAL. 

\\T  E  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  strong, 
VV  judicious  article  on  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  by  the  Hon. 
John  D.  Long.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  America  have  aroused  and 
held  such  continuous  admiration  from  so  vast  a  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  the  brilliant,  aggressive,  magnetic  Maine-  statesman. 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  as  vigorously  hated  and  denounced  by  political 
enemies  as  he  has  been  loved  and  honored  by  personal  and  political 
friends.  His  sincerity  and  purity  of  motives  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion perhaps  oflener  than  any  other  great  m)in  of  our  time.  But  as  the 
years  passed  by  the  voices  of  calumny  and  detraction  grew  weaker 
and  at  last  almost  ceased.  Blaine's  great  qualities  will  be  appreciated 
better  after  the  smoke  of  the  battle-years  has  blown  away,  and  in 
silence  and  at  a  distance,  his  unprejudiced  countrymen  survey  his  life 
and  actions.  Few  men  by  culture,  training  and  experience  are  better 
fitted  to  speak  over  the  bier  of  James  G.  Blaine  than  our  genial  scholar 
and  trained  statesman,  John  D.  Long,  who  as  a  son  of  Maine,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  member  of  Congress,  had  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  man  whose  name  was  dearer  to  the  hearts  and  oftener 
on  the  lips  of  both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  Nation  than  any  other,  and  whose  fame  is  now  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  his  countrymen. 

WE  suggest  that  the  National  Educational  Association  signalize 
the  Columbian  year  by  adopting  a  national  flower-emblem. 
Why  not  recommend  to  Congress  the  official  designation  of  some  flow- 
er, say  the  Golden  Rod  ?  Our  honored  flag  is  replete  with  historical, 
patriotic  and  even  ethical  significance,  but  scarcely  poetical.  And 
since  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we  as  a  people  have  founded  an  art 
school  distinctively  American,  would  it  not  be  eminently  fitting  to 
adopt  a  flower  emblem  whose  significance  is  the  poetical  ?  The  classic 
Lotus,  the  winsome  Shamrock,  the  rugged  Thistle,  the  lovely  Rose,, 
and  the  beautiful ! 

UNDER  the  vigorous  administration  of  her  school-master  Gover- 
nor, Northen,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  made  more  progress  in 
the  common  school  than  in  any  dozen  years  since  the  great  Civil  War 
We  now  hear  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  teachers'  libraries 
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through  the  state ;  a  most  praiseworthy  movement.  With  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Atlanta,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  new  administra- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  still  a  ^^  bureau  " 
of  the  Department  of  the  interior,  may  feel  the  effect  of  having  a 
thorough  schoolman  in  this  important  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  School  Board 
of  Atlanta  and  may  be  trusted,  perhaps,  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  its  necessities  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  first  condition  of  growth  of  this  department  is  the  retention  of 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

ONE  of  the  notable  signs  of  the  times  is  the  increasing  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  European  countries  and  the 
growing  attendance  upon  the  same.  The  universities  of  Switzerland 
are  the  favorite  centres  for  women  from  foreign  countries.  During^  the 
second  semester  of  the  scholastic  year  1891-92,  they  were  frequented 
by  511  women  in  the  company  of  free  attendants  upon  lectures  or  non- 
matriculated  students.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  enrolled  as 
students  distributed  as  follows :  Seventy-nine  at  Berne,  eighty-six  at 
Geneva,  sixty-seven  at  Zurich,  five  at  Lausanne,  (which  ivas  not 
opened  to  women  till  1890),  and  one  at  Basle.  Five  women  w^ere 
enrolled  in  law  faculties,  161  in  medicine,  forty-six  in  philosophy  and 
letters,  twenty-one  in  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  Three  young 
women  were  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich. 

THE  educational  public  has  been  concerned  about  a  number  of 
questions  of  vital  importance  for  the  past  several  years,  as  the 
teaching  of  morals,  parochial  schools,  adjustment  of  college  courses 
with  a  view  to  shortening  them,  etc.,  thus  relieving  the  industrial  edu- 
cation agitation  by  giving  it  an  apparent  rest.  It  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  development  within  the  true  source  of  power  in  every 
movement.  As  commercial  reciprocity  increases  industrial  reciproci- 
ty must  increase,  and  with  it  a  growing  demand  for  industrial  training 
for  American  young  men  and  women.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  American  literature,  that  we  are  twenty- 
five  years  behind  Great  Britain  in  the  development  of  corresponding 
literary  periods.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  savors  much  of  truth,  may  we 
not  develop  like  industrial  periods?  However  significant  this  may  or 
may  not  be,  the  following  advance  in  industrial  training  in  Scotland  is 
full  of  suggestiveness.  The  committee  of  the  Technical  Institute  of 
Dundee  adopted  resolutions  for  the  current  year,   providing  for  the 
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^^  highest  technical  instruction  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Dundee 
and  the  district  of  which  Dundee  is  the  centre."  The  institute  had 
been  furnishing  occasional  courses  in  telegraphy,  electric  light  and 
power  distribution,  tools,  wood-work,  cabinet-making,  and  wood- 
carving,"  in  addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  for  industrial  training  by 
the  private  schools  and  academies,  including  several  supported  by  lai^e 
spinning  establishments ;  but  to  these  are  being  added  at  this  time  and 
this  year,  courses  in  photography,  fermentation  in  relation  to  baking 
and  brewing,  brick  work  and  masonry,  plaster  work,  typography, 
engraving  and  lithography,  practical  art  work  in  brass,  iron,  and  cop- 
per, metal  plate  work,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  metallurgy  of  com- 
mon metals,  watch  and  clock  making,  hygiene  with  special  aim  to 
meet  the  needs  of  plumbers,  architects,  and  sanitary  inspectors,  naval 
architecture,  and  lastly  a  preparatory  short  course  in  weaving  and  pat- 
tern designs.  A  glance  at  the  scope  and  aims  of  this  one  school  sug- 
gests how  it  stands  in  relation  to  paper  folding  and  the  manufacture  of 
toy  machinery ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  relation  is  suggested,  of  the 
state  to  the  industrial  and  mechanical  development  of  her  citizens. 

THE  radical  weakness  of  the  high  university  expert-type  of  criti- 
cism upon  the  American  system  of  universal  education  is  in  not 
recognizing  that  our  system  does  not  propose  to  risk  all  things  on  the 
perfection  of  any  class  of  schools.  The  American  school  is  environed 
by  the  mighty  educational  forces  of  a  free  press,  the  most  effective 
development  of  free  public  speech,  free  labor  and  free  manhood  suf- 
frage ;  all  embosomed  in  a  social  order  which  is  a  perpetual  stimulant 
and  inspiration  to  the  noblest  human  ambition.  To  test  either  country 
district  school,  city  graded  school,  academy  or  college  by  the  German 
system,  whereby  knowledge  is  ground  into  a  people  by  pressure  of  the 
most  subtle,  cultivated  and  elaborate  despotism  of  modem  times, 
simply  ignores  both  the  American  method  and  ideal  of  culture.  In  the 
one  case,  the  trained  superintendent,  ^'with  power  to  act,"  is  the 
school;  in  the  other,  the  only  supervision  worth  having  is  that  of  a 
wise  man  or  woman,  with  ^^ eternal  vigilance"  watching  the  growth 
of  the  least  promising  child,  aiding  every  teacher  to  the  self-help  which 
will  make  her  the  self -directing  supervisory  power  in  her  own  beat. 
The  practical  result  of  this  method  is  that,  in  lack  of  competent  super- 
vision, every  good  teacher  strikes  out  in  the  American  jEashion  to  make 
his  own  room  or  school-house  the  best;  and  in  the  most  neglected 
school-room,  you  will  find  a  group  gf  children,  each  ^'  paddling  his 
own  canoe  "  toward  scholarship.  This  is  just  what  critics  like  Dr. 
Rice  of  the  Porum  either  cannot  or  will  not  understand.  Who  believes 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
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Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  York  or  Boston  is  what  this  young^  gentle- 
man, fresh  from  the  other  side,  would  have  us  believe?    Even  grant- 
ing that  the  weakness  in  all  these  cities  may  be  in  its  system  of  central 
supervision,  yet  in  these  schools  are  scores  of  the  best  teachers   in 
America  and  their  graduates,  of  every  age,  are  going  forth  with  an 
impetus  of  self-directing  manhood  and  womanhood  that  makes  them 
the  builders  of  new  communities  and  the  leaders  in  g^eat  republican 
states.     The  failure  in  all  this  style  of  criticism  is  in  mistaking  the 
inevitable  imperfection  that  comes  from  the  slow  working  out  of  the 
American  ideal  and  method  of  universal  education  for  a  superficial 
disease  of  young  America  that  can  be  easily  cured.     The  Grerman 
Empire,  with  the  most  complete  system  on  earth  for  "  basting  "  illit- 
eracy out  of  a  people,  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  class  in  Christen- 
dom, still  lies  helpless  at  the  foot  of  an  insolent  and  absurd  young 
Emperor  and  is  only  saved  from  volcanic  revolution  by  the  deportation 
of  several  millions  of  its  disaffected,   liberty-loving  population.     But 
the  most  disorderly  American  commonwealth  is  all  the  time  gaining 
upon  its  dangerous  class  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every 
American  state  will  be  as  free  from  the  national  peril  of  illiteracy  and 
anarchy  as  New  England. 

HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  disastrous  blundering  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  of  the  kindergarten.  Already  is  this  most 
radical  method  of  the  New  Education  becoming  a  national  *'  fad.** 
Dr.  Harris  has  wisely  protested  against  the  notion  of  making  the  kin- 
dergarten a  preliminary  primary  school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken 
with  all  the  endless  elaborations  of  its  continental  European  experts^ 
it  will  inevitably  shrivel  and  become  in  education  what  the  New  York 
social  "  Four  Hundred  "  is  to  good  metropolitan  society.  For  inevi- 
tably, the  profound  idea  of  Froebel  has  been  elaborated  abroad  into  a 
vast  machinery  for  picking  up  every  faculty  and  steering  every  footstep 
of  the  child  ;  surrounding  him  with  a  moving  drama  of  human  life,  while 
he  remains  the  almost  helpless  subject  of  the  infinite  manipulations  of 
the  kindergartner.  But  no  large  body  of  American  teachers,  however 
consecrated  or  enthusiastic,  can  be  reconstructed  into  that  style  of 
brooding  Providence.  And,  better  yet,  no  average  American  boy  or 
his  sister  will  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  operated  upon  by  this  vast 
and  intricate  machinery.  For  the  native  American  child  inherits  as 
his  birthright,  the  power  to  get  good  things  in  his  own  way.  While 
the  amiable  young  kindergartner  is  playing  bird  and  6sh,  cat  and  dog, 
her  bright  little  subjects  are ''up  a  tree,"  singing  their  own  songs; 
darting  through  unknown  waters ;  disporting  themselves  on  city  roofs 
or  ranging  through  boundless  forests ;  *'  laughing  in  their  sleeve  "  at 
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the  puerility  of  their  innocent  school  ma'am  ;  the  whole  farce  coming 
to  a  head  in  bulldozing  her  to  a  *'  nurse  girl  "  under  the  feet  of  a  score 
of  spoiled  children.  Three-fourths  of  the  schools  called  kindergartens 
that  we  have  seen  are  simply  a  crowd  of  rowdy  children,  baiting  an 
afflicted  young  teacher.  Before  the  kindergarten  can  become  a  valu- 
able American  institution  for  any  class,  it  must  take  account  both  of 
the  genius  of  the  American  teacher  and  the  native  American  child  ;  be 
cleared  of  a  good  deal  of  its  underbrush ;  take  longer  steps  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  dealing  with  the  children  of  a  people  that  has  shown  to 
the  world  the  most  marvelous  spectacle  of  self-help  and  is  least  patient 
of  all  with  any  benevolent  arrangement  in  school,  church  or  govern- 
ment, for  an  elaborate  manipulation  of  human  nature  into  the  style  of 
perfection  so  captivating  to  the  over-cultivated  mind. 


TEACHING  INSPIRATION. 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  inspiration  of  genius,  inspi- 
ration of  the  teacher,  inspiration  in  teaching,  etc. ;  but  is  that 
which  is  thus  designated  inspiration  teachable,  e.  g.,  is  it  a  form  of 
mental  development. 

Daily  contact  with  a  foreign  tongue  leads  to  the  power  to  use  it,  and 
association  with  mathematicians  or  logicians  naturally  develops  a  like 
power  and  usually  ends  in  what  is  popularly  called  taste  or  genius  for 
this  or  that  work ;  and  even  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  articulation 
become  automatons  in  that  they  utter  unvaryingly  one  speech  for  the 
German  and  another  for  the  Englishman. 

So  with  elasticity  of  mind,  buoyancy  of  spirit,  interest  in  knowledge 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  when  those  are  trained  .into 
fixed  habits  of  life  do  they  become  permanent  elements  of  personality 
and  character.  The  capacity  is  truly  from  above,  but  the  form  of 
activity  is  to  be  found  in  experience. 

The  Great  Teacher  was  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  because  his  teach- 
ing was  the  unfolding  of  a  perfect  life,  the  ordinary  expression  of  an 
inner,  every-day  life  where  action  and  character  agree.  And  what  has 
been  said  of  Socrates  may  be  said  of  every  true  teacher,  that  his  teach- 
ing is  simply  ^^  his  mode  of  action  as  an  individual." 

Inspiration  is  not  only  a  fountain  of  power,  but  a  particular  kind  of 
power ;  and  what  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  seekers  after  knowl- 
edge than  to  guide  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  that  mode  or  habit  of 
activity  that  will  be  to  it  a  permanent  impulse  —  in  short,  be  to  it  an 
abiding  inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THB     TEACHERS*     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

EIGHTH    MONTHLY   SYLLABUS 

PBBPARED  BT  DR.  CHA8.  J.  MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

THE  year's  work  in  this  Circle  is  drawing  near  to  its  close  and  the 
interest  maintained  in  the  preparation  of  written  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  secretary.  Those  members  who  have  not  heard 
to  the  contrary  may  feel  assured  that  their  work  has  been  approved 
from  month  to  month,  and  that  they  will  be  freely  entitled  to  the  annual 
certificate  of  the  International  Circle.  The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  superintendents  and  principals,  or  from  active  teachers  any- 
where who  may  be  considering  the  desirability  of  taking  up  the  Read- 
ing Circle  work  for  next  year  or  of  enlisting  their  fellow  teachers  in 
such  work.  Many  local  circles  for  next  year's  study  ought  to  be 
planned  for,  before  the  closing  of  the  present  school  year  brings  on  its 
Special  labors.  No  other  line  of  effort  can  add  so  much  to  the  profes- 
sional advancement  of  a  corps  of  active  teachers. 

I.    Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  233  to  266. 

PORT  royalism:  penelon,  rollin. 

1.  What  educational  work  was  accomplished  at  Port  Royal? 

2.  Of  the  two  "  Teaching  Congregations"  the  Jesuits,  and  the 

Jansenists,  which,  in  your  judgment,  most  advanced  the 
true  principles  of  educational  method? 

3.  In  what  connection  is  Fenelon  most  noteworthy  as  an  edu- 

cator ? 

4.  In  what  direction  have  we  advanced  in  educational  purpose 

and  method  beyond  the  principles  set  forth  by  Rollin  ? 

GERMAN  pietism:      PRANCKE. 

1.     What  views  of  education  were  most  prominent  in  the  wofk 
of  Francke  ? 

a.     What  was  the  origin  and  what  the  final  extent  of  hiflf  schools 
at  Halle? 

ABSTRACT   HUMAl^   EDUCATION:    ROUSSEAU,  BASEDOW. 

I.     What  reaction  characterized  the  movement  in  educational 
progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centirty  ?' 
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2.  What  two  directions  did  the  different  tendencies  of  this 

reaction  take ! 

3.  In  what  book  is  Rousseau's  discussion  of  educational  theory 

and  practice  contained? 

4.  Are  his  theories  of  educational  principle  worthy  of  our 

acceptance  ? 

5.  Are  the  methods  outlined  in  his  romance  equally  worthy 

of  practical  adoption  ? 

6.  How  does  the  work  of  Basedow  compare  with  that  out- 

lined by  Rousseau? 

7.  To  what  fact  would  you  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  the 

Philanthropist's  schools  ? 

THE   HUMANISTS. 

1.  In  what  respect  is  the  educational  theory  or  practice  of  the 

Humanists  opposed  to  that  of  Rousseau  or  Basedow  ? 

2.  In  what  class  of  schools  in  our  day  is  the  influence  of  the 

humanists  most  marked  ? 

3.  For  what  advances  are  we  most  indebted  to  the  realists  f 
n.     Baldwin's  Elementary  PsycHOLOGY.     Pages  205  to  229. 

THE    FEELINGS. 

1.  Distinguish  feeling  from  knowing  and  willing. 

2.  Distinguish  from  each  other  the  three  classes  of  feelings: 

A.  The  Instincts. 

B.  The  Physical  Feelings, 
c.     The  Emotions. 

3.  Specify  the  characteristics  of  instinct. 

4.  Explain  how  reflex  bodily  action  differs  from  instinct. 

5.  Show  what  special  function  is  performed,  in  the  activity  of 

the  special  sensations,  by  the  end  organs,  the  sensor* 
nerves  and  the  central  organs,  severally  ? 

6.  Illustrate  the  office  and  value  of  the  appetites. 

7.  State  the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  appe- 

tites. 

8.  Express  your  own  view  of  the  difference  between  lawful 

and  unlawful  gratification  of  appetite. 

9.  Show  the  value  of  the  egoistic  emotions. 

10.  Show  how  the  good  of  some  of  these  egoistic  6motion8 

passes  over  into  the  bad  quality  of  selfishness  or  ego- 
tism. 

11.  Define  altruistic  emotions,  and  classify  them  under  the 

heads,  sympathies  and  antipathies. 

12.  Discuss  from  your   standpoint  the  principle  that  ^^  The 

emotions  are  all  good  in  themselves,  and  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  guided." 
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III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  FOR  Teachers.  Pages  150  to  174. 

THE    school    principal. 

1.  The  principal's  influence  the  determining  element  in  the 

character  of  the  school. 

2.  His  knowledge  and  influence  to  be  acquired  and  exerted  in 

the  class-rooms  not  at  his  office. 

3.  His  grasp  of  general  and  detail  matters  in  the  organization 

of  the  school  work. 

4.  The  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  class-teachers. 

5.  Provision   for   suitable    examinations   and   promotions    of 

classes. 

6.  Consistent  and  uniform  sustaining  of  his  teachers  in  their 

discipline  of  classes. 

7.  His  provisions  for  advancing  the  professional  and  mental 

growth  of  his  teachers. 

8.  His  direct  and  indirect  influence  exerted  upon  the  habits. 

and  characters  of  his  pupils. 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  414  to  469. 

JOCOTOT. 

1.  Set  pupils  to   learning    by   their  own   investigation   and 

refrained  from  giving  them  direct  instruction. 

2.  Asserted  that   all   human   beings  dre  equally  capable    of 

learning. 

3.  Declared  that  every  one  can  teach ;  and,  moreover,  can 

teach  that  which  he  does  not  know. 

4.  Has  done  great  service  by  giving  prominence  to  the  prin* 

ciple  that  the  mental  faculties  must  be  developed  and 
trained  by  being  put  to  actual  work. 

5.  By  his  doctrine  "  All  is  in  all,"  he  gave  prominence  to  the 

correlation  of  knowledge. 

6.  Made   the   thorough  mastery  of  a  single  book,  and   the 

retention  of  it  all  in  the  memory  his  basis  of  all  further 
accumulation. 

7.  His  methodology  summarized  :    Learn  something,  repeat  it» 

reflect  upon  it,  test  all  related  facts  by  it. 

HERBERT    SPENCER. 

1.  The  value  in  the  views  of  one  who  comes  to  educational 

problems  free  from  tradition  and  prejudice. 

2.  The  teaching  that  gives'the  most  valuable  knowledge,  also 

best  disciplines  the  mental  faculties. 

3.  The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete 

living. 

4.  The  test  of  the  relative  value  of  knowledge  lies  in  its  pow- 

er to  influence  action  in  right  or  wrong  directions. 
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5.  In  method  we  must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 

plex :  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract. 

6.  Every  study  should  have  a  purely  experimental  introduc- 

tion,  and  children  should  be  led  to  make  their   own 
investigations  and  draw  their  own  inferences. 

7.  Instruction  must  excite  the  interest  of  pupils  and  therefore 

be  pleasurable  to  them. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  295  to  341. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Manual  Training  and  its  subject  matter. 

2.  Right  and  reasonable  appliances  in  a  public  school  build- 

ing. 

The  Course  of  Study  as  stating  aims  and  principles  rather 
than  divisions  of  subject  matter. 

The  extent  to  which  relations  of  cause  and  eflfect  should  be 
developed  in  Geography  teaching. 

Provision  for  occupying  profitably  the  hours  after  school 
in  the  case  of  boys  without  good  home  training. 

Industrial  education  as  a  direct  preparation  for  the  gaining 
of  a  livelihood  as  skilled  artisans. 

VI.       ROSENKRANZ'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.      PaGBS  2o6  TO  215. 

THE    SYSTEM   OF  ACTIVE    EDUCATION. 

1.  As  passive  education  tends  to  crush  out  individuality,  active 

education  tends  to  develop  the  individual's  power  of  con- 
quest. 

2.  Education  of  the  Persian  type  aims  at  military  conquest. 

3.  Persian  education  in  enjoining  truthfulness  elevated  the 

realities  of  the  world  above  human  authority  as  entitled 
to  respect. 

4.  The  religious  education  of  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  civil 

education   was   directed   toward   conquest  of   outward 
forces.' 

5.  Education  of  tHe  Egyptian  type  aims  less  to  conquer  the 

adverse  circumstances  of  life  than   to   ensure   security 
after  death. 

6.  Education  of  the  Phoenician  type  aims  at  conquest  along 

industrial  and  mercantile  lines. 

7.  In  all  three  of  these  types  education  assumes  a  utilitariaa 

character  and  a  selfish  purpose. 

VII.     Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography.     Pages  338  to  358. 

HINTS    ON    COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR   EIGHTH   YEAR. 

I .     Base  the  study  of  governments  and  politics  upon  outlines 
of  history. 
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2.  Study  the  various  forms  of  government  in  the  order  of  their 

growth. 

3.  Develop  clearly  the  three  departments  of  government  the 

legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive. 

4.  Show  how  the  nature  of  a  government  must  be  determined 

by  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

5.  Begin  the  distinctive  study  of  Civil  Government  with  the 

town  or  city. 

6.  Make  the  description  of  political  divisions  a  means  of  traia- 

ing  in  clearness  of  thought,  logical  arrangement,  and  cor- 
rect language. 

7.  Note  especially  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  affecting^ 

each  nation  because  of  its  location  or  physical  features. 

8.  Give  prominent  place  to  the  occupations  of  man. 

9.  Classify  cities  as  commercial  and  manufacturing,  and  de> 

termine  the  causes  of  their  growth  and  prosperity. 
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Secondary  Education  in  Great  Britain,  —  The  absorbing  educa- 
tional  question  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  second- 
ary education.  A  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  various  agenci^ 
devoted  to  this  grade  of  scholastic  work  in  England  has  been  drafted 
and  will  it  is  confidently  predicted  hb  passed  in  the  Parliamentary 
session  of  1S94.  If  the  present  party  continues  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  Mr.  Acland  the  active  head  of  the  Education  Department 
and  chief  promoter  of  the  bill  will  leave  nothing  undone  for  its  suc- 
cess. As  a  preliminary  measure,  Mr.  Acland  has  appointed  a  depart- 
mental committee,  on  which  the  three  government  offices  dealing  with 
education  —  Whitehall,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion are  for  the  first  time  brought  together.  The  primary  object  of 
this  committee,  is  declared  to  be,  to  make  these  three  departments  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  one  another's  functions,  to  remove  the  serious  fric- 
tion which  exists,  and  to  coordinate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  operations* 
But  from  the  official  announcement,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  commit- 
tee is  appointed  to  consider  the  organization  of  secondary  education. 
Alarm  was  manifested  because  teachers  have  no  representation  on  the 
committee,  but  Mr.  Acland  has  quieted  the  feeling  by  the  proposal 
that  representatives  of  all  the  chief  institutions  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  Headmaster's  Association,  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company,  The  Teachers'  Guild,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the 
I^ational  Union  of  Teachers  should  meet  in  conference  at  Whitehall  to 
discuss  the  supply  and  regulation  of  secondary  education  in  reference 
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to  the  state.  The  private  school  teachers  who  have  the  training  of 
about  600,000  young  people  are  watching  the  government  movements 
with  keen  and  jealous  interest. 

Scotland  which  has  all  the  conditions  in  hand  for  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools  is  agitating  also  for  a  bill  to  this  efiect. 
Here,  under  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  school  boards  can  create 
high  schools,  and  under  the  Act  of  1878  can  levy  local  taxes  for  their 
support.  With  this  power  and  $300,000  per  annum,  which  has  been 
recently  allocated  to  Scotland  from  the  public  treasury  for  secondary 
education,  the  financial  provision  is  secure.  In  both  England  and 
Scotland  technical  education  is  discussed  in  its  relations  to  secondary, 
and  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits  turned  over  to  the  county 
councils,  as  recently  noted  in  Education,  is  largely  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  secondary  courses  in  science.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 
money  technical  schools  are  multiplying,  the  latest  reported  being  the 
Olymouth  Municipal  School.  The  school  was  planned  in  1887  as  « 
memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The  building  and  equipments  have 
been  provided  by  subscriptions  amounting  to  $50,000,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  county  fund  from  the  Excise  Act,  go  to  the  support  of  the 
school. 

The  movements  relating  to  secondary  education  are  accelerated  by 
the  influence  of  local  colleges  and  their  adaptation  to  local  needs  as 
recently  noted  in  this  journal.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  have  colleges  of  varying  pat<» 
tern  and  justly  rejoice  in  their  want  of  uniformity. 

The  magnificent  group  of  buildings  which  are  to  form  the  home  of 
the  Durham  college  of  science  constitute  another  local  memorial  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee.  The  college  campus  comprises  six  and  one-quarter 
acres,  from  which  about  10,000  square  yards  have  been  marked  off 
for  the  main  building  not  yet  commenced.  The  block  which  is  about 
completed  is  designed  for  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Its  cost  with  fittings  reaches  $120,000.  The  engineering  department 
will  require  $100,000  for  the  building  and  about  $60,000  for  equip- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  the  new  buildings  will  be  formally  opened 
next  October,  although  the  main  edifice  will  require  much  more  time  for 
completion. 

Labor  Bureaus  in  Europe,  —  In  the  establishment  of  a  labor 
bureau  England  is  avowedly  following  the  precedent  of  the  United 
States.  The  bureau  is  an  expansion  of  the  labor  section  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  which  Mr.  Mundella  is  the  head.  In  his  plans  for  the 
new  work  Mr.  Mundella  has  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  those 
pursued  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  and  later  by  the  Federal  bureai^ 
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whose  reports  excite  great  attention  in  Europe.     France  has  a  perma- 
nent labor  council,  whose  members,  forty-five  in  number,  consisting*  of 
employers,  workmen,  deputies,  and  others,  are  nominated  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  and  undertake  the  duty  of  advising  the   Cabinet 
(Conseil  d'  Etat),   in  matters  affecting   the    interests  of   the  French 
working  classes.     The  further  institution  of  a  labor  bureau  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  success,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  those  concerned 
to  mix  themselves  up  too  much  with  politics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  on  industrial  questions  by  means  of  personal  inquiries 
by  competent  agents,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  followed  in 
our  own  country. 

In  Switzerland,  owing  to  a  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Grutli  (a 
labor  association  representing  over  300  local  sections  and  15,000  mem- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  country) ,  there  was  brought  into  existence  in 
1886,  the  office  of  Swiss  Workmen's  Secretary.  This  official  works 
under  the  supreme  control  of  a  federation  representing  all  Swiss  work- 
men's associations  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength,  the  Fed- 
eral council  also  being  represented  at  the  sittings.  The  Federal  council 
gave  a  subvention  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year  towards  the  secretary's 
expenses ;  but  since  then  a  second  secretary'  has  been  appointed  and 
the  subvention  increased  to  $4,000.  The  principal  duties  which  the 
secretary  has  to  perform  are  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  Swiss  working  class,  to  study  questions  of  social  economy,  and 
draw  up  reports  on  these  subjects,  and  to  report  annually  on  the  admin- 
istration of  his  office.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  reports 
already  issued  are  a  general  and  obligatory  insurance  against  accidents 
and  illnesses,  supplemented  by  statistics  of  labor  accidents,  and  the  work- 
ing of  institutions  at  Paris  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes. 

ITAI-Y. 

Measure  Relating  to  Italian  Universities.  —  The  proposal  of  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Education,  Signor  Martini,  to  suppress  a  certain 
number  of  the  Italian  universities  has  raised  an  opposition  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry.  Italy  possesses  seven- 
teen state  and  four  private  universities,  three  university  courses  annexed 
to  secondary  schools,  eleven  higher  institutes  and  eleven  special  schools 
of  high  grade,  in  all,  forty-six  establishments  for  higher  education. 

A  few  statistics  will  show  how  desirable  Signor  Martini's  consolidat- 
ing scheme  is.  Piedmont,  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  has  one 
university,  that  of  Turin.  The  University  of  Genoa  supplies  the  higher 
educational  needs  of  the  million  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Lombardy,  vrith 
a  population  of  four  millions,  has  its  University  of  Pavia:  Venetia, 
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with  three  millions,  the  famous  old  University  of  Padua.  The  territory 
of  the  former  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions, 
has  one  university ;  that  of  Naples,  and  Latium,  with  a  million  inhabi- 
tants, has  the  University  of  Rome.  These  six  universities  it  seems 
might  suffice  not  only  for  the  twenty  millions  in  their  own  provinces  but 
for  the  remaining  six  millions.  For  this  remainder,  however,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  universities ;  five  of  these  are  located  in  the  adjacent 
islands.  Sicily,  with  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  boasts  three  univer- 
sities, those  of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina ;  whilst  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  with  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  supports  two 
universities,  these  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari.  The  ten  universities  still 
unaccounted  for  are  all  on  the  mainland,  and  are  thus  distributed. 
Emilia,  with  a  population  of  two  millions-and-a-half,  has  four  univer- 
sities, those  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  The  Marches 
and  Umbria,  with  about  two  millions  of  people,  have  also  four  univer- 
sities, Camerino,  Macerata,  Urbino,  and  Perugia.  Tuscany,  with  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  the  two  Universities  of  Siena  and  Pisa. 
The  consolidation  proposed  by  the  Minister  is  really  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  a  due  proportion  of  institutions  with  the  equipment 
required  for  modern  studies,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  Prussian  budget  for  public  instruction  for  1893-94  amounts  to 
$18,586,848,  distributed  as  follows:  Universities,  $1,928,752;  sec- 
ondary schools,  $1,871,632  ;  primary,  $r4, 786,464.  From  the  "  Uni- 
versity Statistics"  published  in  January,  it  appears  there  were  27,593 
students  in  German  universities  as  against  27,840  in  the  previous  winter 
session.  The  attendance  in  the  summer  session  of  1892  was  28,053  as 
against  28,625  in  the  previous  summer.  The  decrease  is  considered  as 
a  favorable  indication.  A.  t.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Civilization's  Inferno  is  ad  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  ^^  Stadies  in 
the  Social  Cellar/'  by  B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  the  Arena,  Under  such  head- 
ings as  Society's  Exiles,  The  Democracy  of  Darkness,  The  Froth  and  the 
Dregs,  and  What  of  the  Morrow  I  Mr.  Flower  vividly  portrays  the  wretched- 
ness of  those  who  swarm  In  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the  disreputable  parts 
of  a  great  city.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  how  mauy  are  driven  into 
these  dens  by  sickness,  infirmities  and  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  sin,  crime, 
laziness  or  lust.  Mr.  Flower  castigates  the  cruel  and  selfish  landlords  who 
oppress  these  dregs  of  humanity.  Arena  Pablishlag  Company :  Paper  cov- 
ers, 50  cents. 
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The  veRond  ▼olame  in  the  Epochs  of  Ameriosir  History  is  by  the  aditosr  of 
the  series.  Prof.  Albert  Bashnell  Hart,  aod  is  entitled  Formatioic  op  TfP^ 
Union.    The  time,  1750-1899,  comprises  the  most  serious  and  critical  period 
of  oar  history  as  a  nation,  and  calls  for  mature  Judgment  and  critical  aoamen 
in  its  treatment.    Professor  Hart  graphically  and  succinctly  traces  the  oanses 
which  led  up  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Oreat  Britain,  deaoribet 
the  slow  and  half  willing  union  of  the  colonies  in  that  contesti  sliows  Um 
weakness  of  the  national  government  before  the  adoption  of  the  Ck>QStitatioo, 
sicetches  the  rise  and  development  of  politicHl  parties,  tells  the  story  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  finally  closes  with  an  account  of  the  economic  transformatioa 
of  the  years  1815  to  1824.    The  author  writes  history  by  the  light  of  ptUloao- 
pby,  seeking  causes  and  effects,  omitting  descriptions  of  campaigns  aod  bat- 
tles.   'Hie  facts  are  carefully  arranged,  the  deductions  from  them  logical  and 
lucidly  put,  the  style  easy  and  graphic,  and  the  book  Is  a  meet  valuable  aid  to 
the  student,  teacher  and  general  reader.    New  York:    Longmans, Greeo  d»Co. 

Rou8SBAU*8  Emile,  OR  TREATISE  ON  EDUCATION  Constitutes  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.^ 
and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  This  entire  series  can- 
not be  commended  too  highly  to  teachers,  covering  aH  it  does  the  entire  range 
of  educational  history  and  theory.  The  particular  volume  under  review  fa 
^^abrldged,  translated  and  annotated''  by  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  and  Peabody  Normal  College.  His  work  has  l>een  sUK 
fully  done.  Rousseau  was  a  critic  of  the  most  radical  stamp  but  the  servloea 
of  such  men  are  needed  by  almost  every  cause  and  their  efforts  are  of  value  In 
awakening  thought  and  securing  advances  along  all  legitimate  lines  of  reform. 
This  was  an  *'epoch-maklng^'  book  with  which  all  teachers  who  wish  their  call- 
ing to  become  a  profession  should  be  familiar.  We  are  sure  that  a  great  serv- 
ice is  being  rendered  to  the  entire  educational  world  by  the  publication  of  tiieao 
books  and  by  the  organization  of  the  Teachers'  International  Reading  Girele» 
by  the  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  to  guide  and  help  teachers  in  reading  them. 

The  Mound-Builders  ;  their  Works  and  Relics,  by  Rev.  Stephen  D. 
Peet,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian^  Is  a  book  of  great  research 
and  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prehistoric  condition  of  America. 
This  book  of  370  large  pages  Is  the  winnowed  grain  of  many  years  of  ctose  study 
and  wide  and  thorough  Investigations.  Doctor  Peet  declares  tliat  ^^The 
Mound-builders  inhabited  the  Mississippi  valley  during  the  same  time  Uiat  the 
Cliff-dwellers  and  Pueblos  did  the  great  plateaux,  and  the  civilized  racea  did 
the  Central  provinces,  and  constituted  a  cultus  which  differed  essentially  from 
any  other  now  known  to  history."  The  region  of  these  investigations  covere 
the  country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ohio  being  the  moat 
prolific  territory.  The  Mound-builders  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Mas- 
todon. What  our  author  has  to  say  about  their  migrations,  village  life,  defens- 
ive and  religious  works,  symbolism  and  civllizatloQ  Is  wonderfully  Interesting. 
They  have  left  their  memorials  in  sacred  enclosures,  burial  mounds,  watch 
towers,  pyramids,  stone  forts,  inscribed  tablets,  carved  pipes,  pottery  and 
ornaments,  and  tools  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron.  Especially  will 
the  judiciously  arranged  matter  In  this  volume  appeal  to  ethnologists  and 
archasologists.  The  subject  Is  one  which  will  grow  more  Interesting  aa  time 
passes  by.  Increased  value  Is  given  to  the  work  by  above  240  lUnstratlona 
and  nine  maps.    Published  at  the  office  of  the  American  Antiquarian^  Clilca||o» 
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Studbnts'  ExPBijrsESf  by  Frank  Bolles,  Secretarj  of  Hanrard  Unlverslt j,  ia 
a  pamphlet  of  forty-five  pages,  made  op  of  letters  from  students  detailing 
their  expenses  at  the  University  daring  the  last  three  years.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting dooament.  An  economical  student  can  now  get  along  at  Harvard  for 
from  f400  to  #600  a  year. 

Improving  Violinist,  written  with  a  view  of  helping  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music,  and  of  the  violin  in  particular,  is  a  work  that  seems  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  value  to  students  of  the  violin.  It  is  filled  with  musie  oarefoUy 
graded  from  the  simple  solo  to  diiSoult  duets,  and  may  be  had  post-paid,  for 
$1.00,  by  sending  to  S.  B.  Phlpps,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  charming,  pathetic,  wholesome  classics  in  the  English  lan- 
guage Is  Edward  Everett  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  It  Inter- 
ests everybody,  the  old  and  the  young,  and  its  power  U  great.  It  ought  to  be 
used  as  a  supplementary  reading  book  in  every  school  in  the  Union.  A  new 
edition,  with  many  charming  Illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  Is  publislied 
by  Boberts  Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  30  cents. 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  we  have  received  Robin- 
son's New  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  New  Rudiments  op  Arithmetic. 
Robinson's  Arithmetics  have  for  years  enjoyed  a  reputation  rarely  secured  by 
text-books,  and  a  revision  of  the  editions  has  for  some  time  been  In  order. 
These  new  editions  are  fully  abreast  with  the  requirements  of  modern  meth- 
ods, they  contain  much  new  matter,  many  new  problems,  and  are  altogether 
practical  and  serviceable  books.  In  their  new  dress,  and  with  new  matter, 
the  Robinson  Arithmetics  will  enjoy  a  long  life  of  usefulness  In  the  schools. 

Select  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  Is  the  latest  addition  to  Heath's 
English  Classics.  These  great  speeches,  of  which  there  are  nine,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  Defense  of  the  Kennlstons,"  ''  The  Dartmouth  College  Case,"  *^  First 
Settlement  of  New  England,"  ^'  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  ^*  The  Reply  to 
Hayue," '' The  Murder  of  Captain  Joseph  White,"  ''The  Constitution  Not  a 
Compact  Between  Sovereign  States,"  *'  Speech  at  Saratoga,"  and  ''  Eulogy  on 
Mr.  Justice  Story."  These  speeches  were  delivered  In  Webster's  prlme^ 
between  1817  - 1845.  Instructor  A.  J.  George  of  Newton,  furnishes  a  preface^ 
introduction  and  notes.  This  is  a  capital  book  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  aspir- 
ing youth.    Price,  31.60. 

Miss  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  has  collected  her  short  stories  which  have 
secured  by  their  rare  fidelity  to  nature  and  faithful  portrayal  of  human  passions 
and  feelings  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity,  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
Perchance  to  Dream.  There  are  thirteen  stories  In  the  volume,  each  of 
which  is  a  rare  gem  In  a  charming  yet  quaint  setting.  Miss  Briscoe  writes 
mostly  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  while  she  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  labored  and  overworked  dialect  to  aid  her  in  telling  her  stories,  she 
yet  gives  in  the  third  person  a  delicious  and  fresh  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the 
lowly  and  the  quaint.  Everything  has  a  distinct  mot(/',and  though  the  shadows 
fall  across  the  lives  of  most  of  the  characters,  there  is  yet  sunshine  enough  to 
dispel  the  gloom  and  vivify  and  enrich.  In  these  days  of  short  stories  there  has 
been  sent  forth  no  stronger  collection  than  Miss  Briscoe's  and  we  bespeak  for 
her  volume  extensive  reading.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Mozler  has  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  notes,  Carljle'i 
Diamond  Necklace,  which  Froude  declares  to  be  '*  the  very  finest  lllaatratlon 
of  Carlyle^s  literary  power/'  The  editor  has  shown  rare  dlscrimioatloo  fa 
arranging  his  notes  and  in  selecting  materiHls  for  the  life  of  Carljle.  A  Terj 
suggestive  chapter  is  one  giving  a  method  of  studying  an  English  claMtc. 
Boston :    Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn. 

Mr.  Orestes  M.  Brands,  assisted  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Van  Gieson,  has  written  an 
Academic  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  embracing  special  chapters  on  foods 
and  their  preparation;  water  and  other  beverages;  air  and  ventilation;  the 
removal  of  waste  matters;  exercise,  rest  and  recreation;  bathing  and  clothiog; 
hygiene  of  the  special  senses,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  oarcotlcs  on 
the  human  system.  The  book  is  well  written,  finely  and  profuHely  illustrated, 
and  is  an  excellent  text-book  In  physiology.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  A  San- 
born.   Price,  $1.00. 

Prof.  George  William  Jones  of  Cornell  University,  has  Issued  a  fourth  edition 
enlarged  to  160  pages,  of  his  well-known  Logarithmic  Tables.  These  are 
among  the  most  comprehensive,  exhaustive  and  perfect  tables  published,  and  are 
models  of  convenience  and  accuracy.  There  are  eighteen  tables,  each  of  which 
Is  mo8t  conveniently  arranged  and  by  an  improved  system,  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  and  on  good  paper.  We  do  not  see  how  teachers  and  students  in 
colleges  and  laboratories  can  be  without  these  tables ;  they  save  a  half  doaen 
books  and  satisfy  every  demand  made  upon  them.  Published  by  the  author. 
Prof.  George  W.  Jones,  Ithaca,  N'.  Y.    Price  by  mail,  $1.00. 

There  are  rapid  approaches  towards  the  ideal  arithmetic.  Every  year  brings 
out  a  new  text-book  on  this  subject,  and  every  new  book  is  an  advance  and 
improvement  on  its  predecessors.  The  latest  text-book  on  arithmetic  is  styled 
the  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  by  Gordon  A.  Southworth.  This  is  the  first 
book  designed  for  use  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  In  schools. 
The  method  employed  is  the  inductive  one  and  it  is  worked  out  most  c%refully, 
logically  and  patiently.  Every  new  device  that  will  aid  the  teacher  In  develop- 
ing a  subject  and  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  It,  is  Introduced. 
There  are  many  excellent  methods  given,  the  problems  are  for  the  most  part 
new,  and  the  advance  from  subject  to  subject  is  steady  and  sure.  The  second 
book  in  the  series  will  be  issued  shortly.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
Price,  42  cents. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  little  respect  for  tradition ;  he  Jumps  out  of  the  rata 
and  cuts  across  fields  whenever  he  finds  the  ruts  narrowing  and  the  fields  loTlt^ 
Ing.  His  latest  volume.  Psychics,  Facts  and  Theories,  shows  in  what  new 
field  he  has  been  wandering.  It  is  a  study  of  psychical  phenomena,  illustrated 
by  recitals  of  well  authenticated  short  stories,  personal  experiences  and  sub- 
stantial facts.  Mr.  Savage  has  collected  a  striking  number  of  cases  all  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  unseen  infiuences,  and  he  states  that  every  story  Is  absolutely 
true.  He  is  not  a  spiritualist,  he  has  few  theories  to  advance  concerning  the 
stories;  he  simply  relates  them  and  asks  for  light.  To  all  Interested  in  the 
problems  that  Psychical  Research  seeks  to  solve,  Mr.  Savage's  book  Is  a  moat 
interesting  and  timely  one.  It  will  provoke  thought  and  Investigation,  and 
eoming  as  It  does  from  one  so  widely  known.  It  will  have  much  weight  witb 
thoughtful  men  and  women.    Boston :    Arena  Publishing  Co.    Price,  60  cents* 
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Le^couve  and  Labicbe's  La  Cioals  chez  lbs  Fourmis,  a  comedy  in  one  act^ 
has  been  edited  with  notes,  by  W.  H.  Witherby,  and  added  to  Heath's  Modern 
Liangaage  series.  It  is  a  charming  play  and  admirably  suited  for  class  reading* 
Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Willful  Heiress,  by  Emma  Sears  Booth,  is  a  novel  told  in  the  form  of 
letters.  It  has  little  action,  bat  is  in  the  main  interesting.  There  is  a  broad 
caricature  of  a  Boston  young  lady,  whose  propensity  for  large  words  makes 
her  the  clown  of  the  story.  It  also  happens  that  she  is  the  base  villain  of  the 
plot.    Buffalo :    C.  W.  Moulton.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  graceful  and  elegant  prose  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  has 
always  been  admired  and  studied  by  scholars,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  for 
the  editors  of  Classics  for  Children  to  include  these  famous  letters  in  that 
series.  If  children  can  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  such  masterpiecea 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  style  of  their  writing  or  of  the  books  they 
will  seek  to  read.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Keep  Your  Mouth  Shut,  is  the  brusque  title  of  a  treatise  on  mouth-breath- 
iogt  by  Dr.  Fred.  A.  A.  Smith,  Surgeon  of  Cheltenham  (England,)  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Infirmary.  Tiie  causes,  effects  and  treatment  of  mouth-breathing 
are  scientifically  treated  and  in  a  style  suitable  alike  to  the  laity  and  the  doc- 
tors. So  many  ill  effects  follow  from  mouth-breathing  that  the  value  of  this 
treatise  will  be  understood  when  it  U  studied.  It  is  a  most  timely  little  book* 
Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  handy  pocket  atlas  is  Justus  Perthes'  Atlas  Antiquus.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  copper-plate  maps,  colored,  of  the  ancient  world,  and  a  complete 
index  of  over  7,000  names.  These  maps  of  ancient  geography  are  engraved 
on  copper  and  are  colored  by  hand.  They  are  exquisite  specimens  of  (he 
engraver's  art  and  the  little  book  is  a  most  valuable  and  serviceable  assistant 
to  the  student  and  teacher  of  classics.  The  Atlas  can  be  obtained  of  B.  West- 
ermann  &  Co.,  812  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  purposes  of  grammatical  analysis,  Mr.  James  F.  Willis  has  collected  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  subjects  and  discussions,  2,000  Drill  Sentences. 
The  sentences  readily  lend  themselves  to  diagrams,  and  it  the  book  is  used  by 
the  pupils  there  must  follow  excellent  results.  All  teachers  of  grammar  will 
find  the  book  very  serviceable  and  convenient.  Philadelphia:  1427  Euclid 
Avenue.    James  F.  Willis. 

This  is  the  era  of  good  literature  for  children  in  school.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  publishers  to  provide  what  is  best  in  our  language  for  our  pupils  to 
read,  and  the  infiuence  of  this  sort  of  literature  must  be  felt  in  the  coming^ 
years.  Miss  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  the  well-known  editor  of  ^^  Leaflets  for 
Children,'^  has  with  rare  skill  and  admirable  Judgment  made  selections  from 
the  works  of  Francis  Parkman.  Parkman  is  unquestionably  the  most  able 
and  brilliant  of  living  historians,  and  his  writings  are  the  admiration  of  all 
readers  and  students.  The  selections  are  from  his  famous  histories,  and  will 
fascinate  and  interest  every  reader.  Their  use  in  schools  should  be  widespread 
and  immediate.  The  book  consists  of  117  pages.  Is  well  bound,  contains 
several  maps  and  illustrations,  and  retails  for  fifty  cents.  Boston:  Little,. 
Brown  &  Co. 
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From  the  GoTerament  Printing  Office  (Waihinn^n,  D.  C.))  we  have  received 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Coal,  by  E.  W.  Parker.  The  pamphlet  it  an  extract  fron 
*^  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Sutes,"  and  gives  in  fallett  detail  all  that 
relates  to  the  production  of  coal  In  the  United  States  in  the  year  1891. 

Prof.  Robert  Baird  of  Northwestern  University,  has  with  great  care  and 
ingenuity  prepared  a  Greek-English  Word  List,  containing  about  1,000  of 
the  most  common  Greek  words,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  easily  learned 
and  remembered.  This  list  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  by  Axing  atteotloa 
on  that  part  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  which  every  student  ought  to  have  com- 
pletely under  control.  The  words  are  In  groups  and  an  index,  alphabetically 
arranged,  is  appended.    Boston :    Glnn  &  Co. 

ROBiN80N*8  New  Practical  Arithmetic  for  common  schools  and  acade- 
mies, has  been  so  long  before  the  public  that  It  needs  no  commendation  other 
than  the  fact  that  It  has  held  Its  place  undisturbed  for  years  In  the  best  schools. 
This  Is  a  new  edition  discreetly  revised  by  dropping  out  some  anneceasary 
matter  and  substituting  new  features  that  make  the  scope  of  the  work  more 
comprehensive.  It  Is  likely  to  remain  an  authority  on  this  subject  for  many 
years  longer.    American  Book  Ck>mpany.    Price,  65  cents. 

A  series  of  papers  copyrighted  and  published  by  Col.  G^.  T.  Balch,  83  East 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York  city.  Includes  a  Manual  of  the  Patkiotio 
Salute,  a  Patriotic  Primer  for  the  Little  Citizen,  Instructions  coir- 

CERNINO  THE  USE  OF  THE  BALLOT   IN  THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,  OFFICIAL   AX- 

NOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  ELECTION,  etc.  These  papers  are  a  practical 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  children  for  citizenship. 
They  explain  some  of  the  simplest  duties  of  every  citizen  and  cultivate  a  loYe 
of  country  and  familiarity  with  Its  methods  of  government.  We  heartily  com- 
mend these  papers  to  earnest  teachers. 

Tools  and  the  Man,  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  is  an  earnest 
sociological  study  by  one  who  has  always  been  a  leader  In  the  modern  move- 
ment for  the  scientific  and  christian  adjustment  of  the  Irelatlons  of  man  to  his 
fellow  man.  The  book  Is  made  up  substantially  of  the  lectures  given  by 
Doctor  Gladden,  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation  in  New  flaven  Theological 
Seminary  and  elsewhere.  The  fundamental  excellency  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Jesus  Christ  and  continually  approximated  more  and  more  closely  in 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  his  followers  throughout  Christendom,  Is  the  point 
kept  steadily  In  view  In  this  volume.  Every  other  attempt  to  solve  the  prot>- 
lems  of  man^s  social  life  Is  shown  to  have  signally  failed.  Boston :  Hooj^ii- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  Increasing  Interest  In  the  study  of  ethics  has  led  to  the  publlstiiog  of 
the  Ethical  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  E.  Hersey  Sneath  of  Yale  Uni- 
verslty.  Six  volumes  are  planned  and  are  to  be  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  undergraduate  instruction  and  study  In  colleges.  The  series  will  Include 
selections  and  extracts  from  Hobbes,  Clarke,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegd 
The  initial  volume  Is  Hume's  Treatise  on  Morals,  with  an  Introduction 
by  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia  College.  The  volume  Includes  the 
whole  of  Hume's  orglnal  treatise  on  Morals  with  selections  from  his  work  ot, 
the  Passions.  The  Introduction  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  HuiiiiSl*B 
system  of  ethical  philosophy  and  enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  principles 
by  which  Hume  built  up  his  system.    Boston :    Glnn  &  Co. 
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T6  Heath's  Modern  Lan^age  Series  is  added  Jales  Yerae's  L'  ExpRDitiON 
DB  LA  Jeune-Hardib,  edited  with  notes,  vdcabulary  and  appendices,  by  W. 
8.  Lyon.    Price,  26  cents. 

The  second  in  the  series  and  by  critics  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  series  is 
Marmion,  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  poem  describing  the  life  and  manners  of  a  people 
full  of  warlike  deeds.  As  a  narrative  poem  it  is  unrivalled,  and  its  popularity 
with  youthful  readers  is  unapproached  by  any  other  similar  poem.  The 
American  Book  Company  have  added  this  poem  to  their  series  of  English 
Classics  for  Schools.  The  introduction,  notes  and  glossary,  are  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  such  a  school  book.    Price,  20  cents. 

Mensuration,  by  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Hall,  C.  £.,M.  E.,  is  designed  for  the  coarse 
in  lower  mathematics  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  student  using  the  book 
must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  and  definitions 
and  demonstrations  in  these  branches  are  excluded.  The  subjects  treated  of 
are  mensuration  of  lines,  of  plane  surfaces,  of  volumes  and  explicit  directions 
are  given  for  any  case.  Nearly  200  problems  are  given  requiring  solution. 
Boston :    Giun  &  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 

To  the  Student's  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Tacitus,  The  Ao- 
RiGOLA  AND  Gerh ANiA,  by  A.  G.  Hopklus,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Hamilton 
College.  The  cext  Is  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the  editions  of  Schweiger- 
Sidler  and  Drager.  The  notes  are  entirely  critical  and  the  introduction  con- 
tains an  admirable  exposition  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  his  worth  as  an  histo- 
rian. The  volumes  In  this  series  are  tastefully  gotten  up,  handy  in  form  and 
of  excellent  typography.    Boston :    Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 

Mrs.  Celestia  Root  Lang  is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book.  Son  of  Man, 
or  the  Sequel  to  Evolution.  This  Is  Mrs.  Lang's  first  book,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  books  of  the  day.  She  divides  her  book  into  three  parts,  the 
first  part  treating  of  Psychic  Evolution,  second  part  of  Psychic  Evolution  and 
Material  Evolution,  and  the  third  part  of  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  Basing  her 
idea  of  psychic  evolution  on  Prof.  IjC  Conte's  explanation  of  evolution,  Mrs. 
Lang  proceeds  to  discuss  the  principles  which  underly  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion and  to  clothe  her  idea  of  the  divine  principle,  or  Christ  In  nature.  In  scien- 
tific language.  It  Is  a  strikingly  original  work,  crowded  with  new  thought, 
and  written  in  vigorous  language.  Mrs.  Lang  is  an  independent  thinker, 
equipped  with  a  well-trained  intellect  and  imbued  with  strong  spiritual  feel- 
ings. Her  work  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Boston :  Arena  Publishing 
Co.    Price,  $1.26. 

A  volume  of  1,338  pages  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  thought.  This  Is  the 
size  of  Col.  I.  Edward  Clarke's  Art  and  Industry  :  American  Education  in 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Art.  The  present  volame  is  Part  II.,  the  former  vol- 
ume having  been  issued  several  years  ago.  In  this  second  part  the  author  has 
collected  every  report  and  speech  made  on  Art — fine  or  industrial  — and  has 
arranged  these  reports  under  appropriate  heads  and  order  of  sequence.  It  is 
(he  most  exhaustive,  comprehensive,  complete  report  on  this  subject  yet  made, 
and  must  be  to  any  one  interested  iti  art  education  and  manual  training  a  neces- 
sary volume  for  reference.  It  is  a  storehotise  of  facts,  opinions,  theories  and 
reports.  Every  educator  must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Col.  Clarke 
lor  his  stopendous  work^    WaahinglOB,  D.  G.f  Bareas  of  SdooatioR. 
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Schiller*8  Der  Neffb  al8  Onkel,  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French 
of  Picard,  has  been  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  H.  S.  Bereaford-Webb, 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  Is  an  intensely  amusing  V^J^ 
full  of  spirit  and  humor,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  students  in  eleoieDtery 
German.  The  notes  are  excellent  and  of  fi;reat  assistance  to  the  student.  Price* 
30  cents. 

The  third,  and  concluding  volume  of  the  series  of  Epochs  of  American  His- 
tory is  entitled  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1889,  and  brings  the  narative  to 
the  end  of  President  Cleveland's  first  administration.  The  author,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Princeton  University,  has  admir- 
ably collected  and  arranged  the  fHCts  of  this  most  interesting  period  of  oar 
nation's  history,  and  in  some  respects  his  work  is  the  most  meritorious  in  the 
series.  The  events  of  each  administration  are  succinctly  told,  and  their  ioflu- 
ence  upon  the  destiny  of  our  country  carefully  shown.  The  chapters  relating' 
to  the  rise,  development  and  extinction  of  slavery  are  among  the  most  graphic 
in  the  book.  These  three  volumes  must  be  in  every  student's  library;  they 
are  the  best  histories  that  can  be  found  for  school  use  and  private  reading  and 
for  general  reference.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

Volume  XXI.  in  the  Unity  Library  is  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Gbbek, 
edited  by  Alexander  Kerr  and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Profeasors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Several  features  distinguish  this  volume,  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  indication  by  bold  type  in  the  text  of  those  words  which 
Matthew  alone  of  the  New  Testament  employs,  the  estimate  of  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  every  word  in  Matthew,  the  list  of  passages  peculiar  to  Mat- 
thew, the  summary  of  the  prominent  examples  of  Hebraism  in  Matthew,  and 
the  vocabulary  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 
word  in  Matthew.  The  type  is  excellent,  th^  form  of  the  book  handy,  and  the 
arrangement  of  matter  excellent.  Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  Price, 
60  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

Tht  Review  qf  Review  for  March  contalna  the  ablest  summary  of  the  Hawaiian  alta- 
ation  we  have  seen  anywhere  In  the  press,  it  also  reprints  an  exhaastlre  review  of  the 
Island  history  and  resoui*ces  by  Bev.  Sereno  £.  Bishop,  of  Honolula,  which  was  eon- 
tribated  to  the  Meview  a  year  or  two  ago.     The  trend  of  these  articles  is  in  favor  of 

annexation  to  the  United  States. The  April  Popular  Science  Monihlp  is  a  notable  nam* 

ber,  with  contributions  on  Sciences  and  the  Colleges  by  Pres.  David  T.  Jordan,  Prof.  Q. 
F.  Wright  and  Ills  Critics,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  and  many  other  able  and  readable 

articles,  with  the  usual  editorial  departments. We  have  received  the  April  nnmber 

of  the  International  journal  cf  Ethice,  which  presents  a  prosperous  appearance  and  is 

full  of  interesting  subject  matter  of  value  to  philosophical  students. Th9  Kintdtr* 

garten  Neict  has  a  broad,  philanthropic  purpose  which  it  is  admirably  acoompliahtni^ 
in  collecting  news,  disseminating   information  and  stimulating  investigation  on  the 

important  subject  of  child  training. The  North  American  Review^  April  nnmber,  has  a 

lucid  article  on  Charges  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  Director  General  Davis,  which  ahonld 

be  read  by  all  who  propose  to  visit  the  Exposition. Columbia  College  announoea  the 

establishment  of  two  prices  of  $1,060  and  $400  respectively,  for  the  best  works  pnb- 
lished  in  the  English  language  upon  the  history,  geography,  archssology,  ethnolosy^ 
philology  or  numismatics  of  North  America.    Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  addreaatn^ 

the  President,  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. The  Yassar  Students*  Aid  Sooletj 

offers  a  scholarship  of  $200  to  the  student  passing  the  best  examination  for  admtsalon 
to  the  Freshman  class  in  IStfS.    For  particulars  address  Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  Bo.  Wey* 

mouth,  Mass. The  report  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  of  Eastern  Maasaohnaetta 

shows  progress  in  eradicating  this  pest  during  the  past  year,  and  calls  for  an  Inereaaett 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature  tor  the  coming  year. 
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THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 

SUPERVISOR  6EORGB  H.  MARTIK,  BOSTON. 

OT  every  existing  school  is  a  modern  school.  Antediluvian 
ideals  remain  under  postdiluvian  conditions,  and  the  me- 
diaeval spirit  defies  the  renaissance.  The  modern  school  is  still 
in  process  of  evolution.  As  in  all  such  processes,  the  individuals 
progress  unevenly :  some  slowly,  some  rapidly ;  some  along  one 
line,  some  another ;  so  that  only  by  a  process  akin  to  composite 
photography  can  we  get  an  idea  of  the  type.  When  we  get  this 
idea  we  find  that  the  modern  school  has  become  differentiated  in 
four  particulars :  in  purpose,  in  spirit,  in  studies,  in  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  purpose  of  the  earlier  schools  was  narrow.  To  instruct  in 
the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts,  was  all  that  the 
elementary  schools  essayed  to  do.  The  grammar  schools  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  more  recent 
times,  as  new  studies  were  added  to  the  school  curriculum  —  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  history,  in  the  lower  schools,  and  the 
new  sciences  in  the  academies  and  high  schools  —  the  aim  was 
still  to  impart  knowledge  ;  that  up  to  the  limit  of  opportunity  the 
student  might  be  learned.  To  store  the  mind  was  the  teacher's 
aim  and  the  pupQ's  ambition.     As  the  child  learned  in  infancy  to 

repeat : 

*'  How  doth  the  little  baay  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower." 

he  was  expected  to  find  in  the  verse  at  once  analogy  and  incen-^ 
tive. 
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Later,  under  the  mechanical  influences  of  the  graded  Bystem, 
the  purpose  of  the  individual  school  became  still  more  narrow ; 
to  furnish  a  measured  quantity  of  knowledge  ;  hence  of  measur- 
able knowledge :  to  fit  for  the  next  grade  —  grammar  school,  high 
school,  college  :  to  get  per  cents  and  pass  examinations.  Through 
this  stage  most  schools  have  recently  passed.     Some  are  still  in  it. 

The  modern  school  is  characterized  by  a  purpose  as  broad  as  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  determined  by  it.  Instead  of  seeing  in 
the  boy  or  girl  just  entering  the  primary  school  only  one  more  to 
be  registered  and  put  through  a  half-dozen  reading  books,  two  or 
three  arithmetics,  and  a  couple  of  geog^phies,  and  then  turned 
out  done, — instead  of  seeing  merely  a  child,  the  school  sees  a 
child  in  process  of  becoming  a  man,  and  looking  beyond  the  pres- 
ent it  inquires  what  demands  the  future  will  make  upon  him  in 
the  complicated  relations  of  modern  life. 

It  sees  the  child  as  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  feels  responsibili- 
ties for  each.  It  sees  the  mind,  not  as  a  storehouse  to  be  filled, 
not  as  Locke  saw  it  —  a  blank  white  tablet  to  be  written  on,  but  a 
sum  of  undeveloped  capacities  and  powers ;  and  finds  its  own 
mission  to  be  to  direct  and  promote  the  unfolding,  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  each,  that  the  body  may  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  mind ; 
the  mind  for  the  soul ;  that  the  man  may  be  full  summed  in  all 
his  powers,  or,  to  use  the  philosophic  formula  of  the  day,  may  be 
in  harmony  with  his  environment. 

With  this  broader  purpose,  and  because  of  it,  the  school  has 
taken  on  a  new  spirit.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  old  school  was 
harsh,  repressive,  repellent.  Wherever  the  light  of  literature,  in 
fiction  or  in  po6try,  touches  the  school,  it  gleams  luridly.  The 
schoolmaster  is  impaled  upon  the  pen  of  every  satirist ;  the  tri- 
dent is  no  more  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  Neptune  in  art, 
nor  the  harp  from  the  pictures  of  Saint  Cecilia,  than  is  the  rod 
from  the  portrait  of  the  schoolmaster. 

From  every  study  of  childhood,  in  biography  or  tradition,  we 
rise  with  the  exclamation  of  Thackery  :  ^^  Poor  little  ancestors, 
how  they  were  flogged!"  School  government  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil :  it  was  to  hold  the  child  down  while  he  could  be 
operated  upon,  or  to  head  him  off  whenever  he  obeyed  an  impulse 
of  nature.  Rebellion  was  assumed  to  be  the  natural  attitude  of 
the  child's  mind,  and  the  fii'st  condition  of  success  in  education, 
expressed  in  a  phrase  which  smells  of  the  rack  and  the  thumb- 
screw, was  to  "  break  the  child's  will." 
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Now  all  is  changed.  The  modern  school  believes  in  sunshine  : 
it  seeks  first  to  be  cheerful :  the  birch  and  the  ferule  are  no  longer 
conspicuous  schoolroom  ornaments  —  they  have  given  place  to 
pictures  and  flowers  and  running  vines,  as  the  stocks  and  the 
whipping-post  on  the  village  green  have  given  way  to  the  memo- 
rial statue  and  the  fountain.  School  discipline  is  regarded  not  as 
a  means  of  repressing  evil,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  bringing 
out  good.  The  teacher  is  no  longer  merely  a  master,  a  task-setter, 
an  examiner ;  but  he  is  an  educator,  using  the  school  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  child,  that  by  its  means  he  may  be  formed  as  well  as 
informed. 

The  work  of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  the  change  seems 
more  like  revolution  than  evolution.  The  little  children  are 
studying  form  and  color,  modelling  in  clay,  constructing  in  paper 
and  wood  ;  all  are  drawing.  They  are  learning  sewing,  cooking, 
joinery,  wood-turning  and  carving.  They  are  studying  music,  not 
merely  to  sing  by  rote,  but  to  read  in  various  keys  and  in  all  the 
parts.  They  are  collecting,  observing,  drawing,  describing,  pre- 
serving plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  They  are  studying  the 
natural  forces  and  their  effects,  in  physics  and  chemistry  and 
meteorology. 

Looking  toward  citizenship  are  history,  civics,  and  various 
special  exercises  to  develop  patriotism :  the  flag  over  the  school- 
house  is  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  new  purpose  working 
itself  out  beneath.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  humanizing 
influences  of  literature ;  not  the  Bible  of  the  colonial  schools  — 
more's  the  pity ;  not  the  set  pieces  of  elocutionary  fireworks  of 
the  later  school  readers,  but  choicest  classics  in  their  entirety. 

This  broader  work  matches  the  broader  purpose,  and  grows  out 
of  it.  These  studies  are  not  ends  but  means.  By  them  powers 
and  capacities  are  revealed  and  increased  and  satisfied.  Right 
feelings  are  wakened,  tastes  are  cultivated,  the  will  is  trained,  and 
the  conscience  instructed.  As  the  current  phrase  expresses  it, 
*'  the  whole  child  is  put  to  school." 

Lastly,  the  modern  school  is  known  by  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. These,  too,  are  in  harmony  with  its  purpose  —  the  all-round 
development  of  the  child.  To  set  a  task  in  geography  or  arith- 
metic, to  see  that  it  is  learned  and  remembered,  was  one  thing ; 
to  use  these  studies  to  train  the  child  to  observe,  to  imagine,  to 
reason,  to  express,  to  feel,  to  will,  —  is  another  and  a  very  differ- 
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ent  thing.  One  principle  underlies  all  the  work  and  determines 
all  the  method  —  things,  not  signs  for  things,  are  the  true  source 
of  knowledge  ;  the  true  educing  forces.  Objects,  facts,  phenom- 
ena, are  observed,  compared,  classified,  related.  Analysis  and 
induction  are  used  as  a  means  of  training.  In  all  these  ways  and 
by  all  these  means,  the  school  seeks  to  develop  the  active  powers, 
and  to  attain  the  great  end  —  self-education;  believing,  with 
Sandy  Mackaye  in  Alton  Locke,  ^^  A  mon  kens  only  what  he  has 
learned  hissel." 

Such  being  the  salient  features  of  the  modern  school,  we  ask  to 
what  influences  they  are  due  ;  in  what  order  and  by  what  agen* 
cies  they  have  been  evolved  ?  The  influences  have  been  of  two 
kinds :  general  and  individual.  The  more  kindly  spirit  in  the 
schools  is  a  feature  of  the  age.  There  is  more  sympathy  with 
suffering,  more  pity  for  misery,  more  charity  for  sin.  Much  of 
this  doubtless  is  mere  sentiment — a  fastidious  niceness  that  would 
have  no  ^'  slovenly  unhandsome  corse,  betwixt  the  wind  and  its 
nobility" — but  that  there  is  something  deeper  and  more  real  is 
proved  by  every  Red  Cross  and  White  Ribbon,  by  every  Toynbee 
Hall  and  Andover  House,  by  every  King's  Daughter  and  Humane 
Society  and  Rescue  Mission  the  world  over. 

The  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  too,  has  had  its  influence  in  the 
schools.  That  keen-visioned  search  for  truth,  ever  doubting,  ever 
questioning,  submitting  all  things  to  crucial  tests,  often  self-abne- 
gating to  the  sublimest  heroism,  the  tardy  but  glorious  fruitage 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is  all  the  time  moulding  courses  and 
methods  of  study. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  schools  were  much 
alike  in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States.  Low  ideals,  narrow  range  of  instruction,  incompetent 
teachers,  public  apathy,  were  general. 

Unquestionably  the  first  effective  impulse  to  move  the  schools 
out  of  the  slough,  came  from  Pestalozzi.  Men  before  him  had 
philosophized  wisely  about  education,  but  he  illustrated  his  philos- 
ophy  by  his  practice,  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  the  time  and 
place  of  his  experiments,  to  attract  universal  attention  and  to 
gather  about  him  a  body  of  disciples  who  could  preach  and  prac- 
tice his  doctrines  even  more  successfully  than  he  could  do  it  him- 
self. Thus  he  multiplied  himself  in  his  followers  until  all  the 
world  felt  his  influence. 
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It  is  true  that  his  own  practice  was  crude,  full  of  errors  and 
failures,  but  his  life  was  a  grand  success.  He  broke  the  chains 
for  all  earnest  school  teachers,  and  let  in  the  sunshine  on  the  path*' 
way  of  childhood.  He  discovered  the  true  functions  of  school 
education  —  to  develop  the  child  in  the  line  of  his  natural  powers 
and  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  he  saw,  too,  in  some 
degree,  the  true  relations  of  studies  to  this  end.  In  his  work, 
language,  form  and  number,  music  and  drawing,  were  means  for 
drawing  out  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  the  teacher's  work  was 
with  the  child  and  not  on  him ;  for  the  child  was  neither  a  reser- 
voir to  be  filled,  nor  a  block  of  marHe  to  be  carved,  nor  a  mass  of 
<5lay  to  be  moulded. 

If  we  examine  his  doctrines  and  practices  in  detail  we  shall 
find  in  them  all  those  features  which  characterize  the  modern 
school  —  the  broad  purpose,  the  gentle  arid  kindly  spirit,  the  vari- 
ous studies  used  as  means,  the  natural  methods. 

Another  powerful  impulse  has  come  more  recently  from  Froe- 
bel.  In  the  same  direction  as  Pestalozzianism,  it  goes  much 
further  and  strikes  much  deeper.  It  makes  more  of  the  moral 
and  religious  side  of  education.  Studying  more  specifically  the 
relations  of  life  —  domestic,  social,  civil  —  it  seeks  to  prepare  for 
them  all  by  a  careful  system  of  child  nurture,  making  much  of 
the  creative  and  imitative  faculties,  and  providing  the  child  from 
the  earliest  infancy  with  a  favorable  environment. 

Herbert  Spencer,  too,  has  had  considerable  influence  in  modify- 
ing the  courses  of  study,  and  to  some  extent  the  methods  of 
instruction.  His  influence  must  be  counted  on  both  the  progressr 
ive  and  the  conservative  side :  progressive  in  that  he  advocated 
the  study  of  modern  science ;  conservative  in  that  he  reiterated 
the  ancient  dogma  —  knowledge  is  power.  The  so-called  practi- 
cal theory  of  education,  which  believes  in  giving  to  children  that 
knowledge  and  that  only  which  they  can  put  to  immediate  use  in 
bread-winning,  has  found  in  Spencer  its  most  powerful  expositor 
and  advocate. 

The  normal  schools  stand  forth  preeminent  among  the  agencies 
by  which  the  schools  have  become  modernized.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  three  Massachusetts  schools — Framingbam,  Westfield, 
and  Bridge  water  —  stood  for  progress  along  the  lines  already 
specified.  While  they  have  taught  the  same  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  academies,  they  taught  them  for  a  different  purpose 
and  in  a  different  way. 
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Superficial  critics,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  found  fault  with 
the  normal  schools  for  teaching  subjects  —  calling  such  work 
academic  and  not. professional,  —  but  the  difference  between  the 
study  of  subjects  —  say  arithmetic  —  in  the  normal  schools  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  the  difference  between  the  old  school  and  the 
new. 

Outside  the  normal  school,  arithmetic  was  studied  that  the  stu- 
dent might  know  enough  of  it  for  his  personal  use  in  the  affairs 
of  life ;  in  the  normal  school,  it  was  so  taught  that  the  student 
might  know  it  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  in  training  children  to 
think.  So  the  normal  student  came  to  know  arithmetic,  not 
merely  in  its  technique,  but  in  its  principles ;  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  solving  problems,  but  as  a  means  of  teaching  children. 

In  the  normal  schools,  too,  the  true  principles  of  school  govern- 
ment were  unfolded,  and  the  highest  motives  to  conduct  pre- 
sented. Day  by  day  the  pupils  of  Father  Pierce  at  West  Newton 
and  Framingham,  heard  his  sublime  injunction,  "  Live  the  Truth!  ** 

Natural  methods  of  instruction  found,  too,  in  the  normal  schooU 
their  most  complete  exemplification.  The  abundant  use  of  object- 
ive illustration  and  oral  instruction  were  characteristic  features. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  education  was  that  educa- 
tion was  development ;  the  work  of  the  school  was  to  supply  the 
conditions  for  the  unfolding  of  faculties  —  in  the  order  of  nature. 
It  early  became  evident  that  the  study  of  mind  must  underlie  all 
successful  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  the  normal  schools 
set  about  the  teaching  of  psychology,  that  the  teachers  whom  they 
were  training  might  work  not  empirically  but  from  principle  and 
intelligently. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  also  had  a  powerful  uplifting  and 
broadening  influence.  People  in  states  where  the  educational 
system  is  more  centralized,  are  fond  of  sneering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  because  it  has  so  little  compulsory 
authority.  These  people  have  not  learned  the  first  lesson  of  the 
civics  of  a  free  state  —  that  the  hidings  of  its  power  are  not  in 
law,  but  in  the  sentiments  and  impulses  of  its  people.  Quietly 
but  steadily,  for  fifty-four  years  the  board  of  education  has  been 
using  the  means  at  its  command,  to  enlighten  the  people  of  the 
state  concerning  what  they  ought  to  do  and  how  they  ought  to 
do  it. 

Under  the  blighting  influences  of  the  private  schools,  the  board 
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had  first  to  create  a  public  school  spirit ;  then  it  had  to  foster  it : 
more  recently,  to  meet  the  malign  influences  of  sectarianisms,  it 
has  bad  to  intensify  it. 

Through  its  annual  reports  and  those  of  its  secretary,  it  has  put 
before  school  officers  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Through  its  institutes  it  has  presented  these 
theories  in  the  concrete,  and  thus  afforded  to  teachers  everywhere 
object  lessons  in  the  application  of  approved  methods.  Through 
its  paid  agents  —  practical  school  men  —  it  has  penetrated  every 
town  and  every  school  district,  discovering  weaknesses  and  excel- 
lencies, revealing  to  teachers  and  committees  and  parents  their 
own  short  coming  :  criticising,  condemning,  counselling,  awaken- 
ing, encouraging. 

In  no  other  state  in  the  Union  is  the  condition  of  the  entire 
public  school  system  so  transparent  to  the  central  authority  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  board  of  education  can,  by  asking  its  agents, 
have  by  return  mail  a  detailed  description  of  the  most  obscure 
school :  its  numbers,  its  house,  its  teacher,  its  work  —  a  photo- 
graph taken  within  two  years  and  in  the  agent^s  note-book. 

Under  the  steady  pressure  of  this  influence,  without  compul- 
sory authority,  school  attendance  has  become  more  regular,  school 
buildings  have  become  brighter  and  safer  for  body  and  soul,  school 
books  and  helps  have  become  plentier  and  better,  school  teachers 
have  become  kinder  and  wiser,  school  committees  broader,  and  the 
school  public  more  intelligent  and  more  generous.  Old  things 
h&ve  passed  away,  and  some  if  not  all  things  have  become  new. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Board  has  been  almost  the  sole  instrumentali- 
ty in  securing  helpful  legislation,  and  in  protecting  the  schools 
from  hostile  enactments. 

It  has  done  all  this  work  quietly,  with  singleness  of  purpose 
and  without  ostentation :  sounding  no  trumpet  before  its  acts  of 
beneficence ,  it  has  sought  to  realize  Horace  Mann's  ideal  of  the 
common  school  —  a  free,  straight,  solid  pathway,  by  which  every 
child  of  the  commonwealth  could  walk  directly  up  from  the  igno- 
rance of  an  infant,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  man, 
and  could  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible  will  to  discharge 
them. 

Nowhere  is  the  conservative  influence  of  democracy  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  history  of  New  England  schools.  Every  chang^e 
in  policy  and  method,  every  improvement  in  the  material  condi- 
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tion  or  in  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  has  been  met  hj  the  nar- 
row and  selfish  opposition  of  some  man  or  men  whose  only  inter- 
est in  civil  affairs  has  been  to  reduce  taxation.     To  this  open  hos- 
tility of  the  niggardly  has  been  added  the  inertia  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  town  meeting  has  been  the  arena  where  the  battle  has 
been  fought  through  all  the  generations  of  Massachusetts  history. 
Thus  the  town  meetings  have  been  themselves  among  the  most 
potent  educational  influences.     Progressive  and  zealous  men,  ani- 
mated by  principle,  have  learned  a  higher  art  than  the  schools 
teach  —  the  art  of  persuading  their  fellow  men.     Forced  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  faith,  they  have  enlightened  themselves  that 
they  might  enlighten  others. 

But  all  this  takes  time.  Zealous  reformers  often  grow  impa* 
tient,  and  shallow  critics  babble  and  cynics  snarl,  but  for  all  this 
the  progress  has  been  continuous,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
and  thought  to  the  contrary,  intelligent  observers  know  that  the 
schools  of  to-day  are  not  the  schools  of  fifty  years  agro,  nor  twenty 
years  ago,  nor  ten  years  ago,  nor  five  years  ago ;  they  are  better 
schools  in  everything  that  makes  a  good  school.  And  they  are 
growing  better,  as  steadily  as  the  grass  grows  in  the  spring,  or  the 
leaves  unfold  ;  as  surely  and  steadily  as  time  moves  on,  bringing 
new  days  and  new  moons  and  new  years,  so  surely  is  the  new 
school  being  unfolded,  according  to  the  law  of  democratic  evolu- 
tion, by  the  energizing  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  the  educational  movements  of  the  last  forty  years,  by  which 
the  school  system  has  become  modernized  and  the  schools  them 
selves  have  become  new  creations,  the  colleges  have  had  little 
share.  Indeed,  the  college  influences  in  many  cases  have  been 
wholly  conservative  and  reactionary.  To  the  normal  schools  and 
the  free  high  schools  distinguished  college  men  have  been  openly 
and  actively  hostile  ;  to  the  new  philosophy  underlying  the  more 
recent  changes  they  have  been  indifferent.  In  theory  and  in 
practice  they  have  clung  to  mediaeval  ideals,  and  they  have  been 
singularly  blind  to  the  new  work  and  new  methods  by  which  the 
public  schools  have  been  seeking  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
social  conditions. 

If  an  educational  system  may  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  have  reason  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
fathers  built  wisely  and  well.  They  may  believe  that  the  success- 
ive phases  which  the  system  has  presented  in  its  development 
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have  on  the  whole  been  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  adapted  to  its  requirements. 

This  seems  no  less  true  of  the  more  modern  than  of  the  more 
ancient  forms.  The  active  men  and  women  of  the  present  gen* 
oration  were  trained  in  the  public  schools  as  they  were  modified 
under  the  graded  system,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  modem 
ideals.  It  is  fair  to  look  at  these  men  and  women  as  products  in 
part  of  the  educational  system,  and  to  measure  its  influence  by 
the  qualities  of  character  which  they  possess,  and  by  their  success 
or  failure. 

While  an  outlook  over  the  face  of  society  in  its  varied  relations 
and  activities  may  not  at  every  point  afford  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion —  while  indeed  there  may  be  much  to  deplore  —  yet  as 
between  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  the  optimist  seems  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  Whether  we  turn  our  glass  toward  the  higher  levels 
of  religion  and  morals  and  manners,  or  lower  to  the  material  side 
of  life,  or  toward  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  to  prepare  the  generation  for  its  duties  and  its 
responsibilities  seem  to  have  done  their  work  well. 

If  there  is  less  of  intension  in  the  religious  life  and  work  of 
men  and  women,  there  is  more  of  extension.  If  there  is  less  of 
theological  thinking,  there  is  more  of  Christlike  activity ;  so  that 
no  great  harm  has  come  from  leaving  the  catechism  out  of  the 
schools.  Society  is  as  chaste,  as  temperate,  as  honest,  as  it  has 
been  at  any  period  in  our  history.  There  is  more  of  courtesy  and 
less  of  boorishness. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  its  wide  distribution,  whereby  the 
people  are  better  housed  and  better  clothed  and  better  fed,  testify 
to  the  industry  and  frugality  and  business  enterprise  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  magnitude  of  business  undertakings,  of  financial 
operations  and  their  success  show  that  business  integrity,  anjd 
fidelity  to  trust,  have  been  equal  to  the  increasing  strain  upon 
them. 

And  finally,  in  spite  of  all  that  good  men  deplore  in  the  conduct 
of  civil  and  political  affairs,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  —  taking 
the  complexity  of  modern  civilization  into  account  —  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  in  the  making,  the  interpreting  and  the 
execution  of  law,  is  not  on  the  whole  as  wise  and  as  honest  as  at 
any  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  our  state.  Nor  is  there  less 
affection  for  country,  or  devotion  to  the  flag. 
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That  the  nearer  approach  to  modem  ideals  which  the  schools 
are  now  making  will  not  be  less  fruitful  of  good,  we  may  confi- 
dently hope,  for  the  work  is  based  on  an  ever  increasing  knowl- 
edgre  of  child  nature  and  a  more  profound  study  of  education  as  a 
science.  But  in  judging  of  the  present  and  in  forecasting  the 
future,  we  ought  always  to  have  in  mind  the  limitations  under 
which  the  schools  are  doing  their  work.  The  results  which  the 
system  ought  to  produce,  presuppose  children  of  an  average  intel- 
ligence and  average  health,  in  regular  attendance  upon  schools  in 
suitable  buildings,  under  intelligent  and  skillful  teachers,  well 
organized  and  wisely  directed. 

But  some  of  these  conditions  are  often  wanting.  There  are 
many  dull  children  and  stupid  children,  multitudes  with  no  intel- 
ligent ancestry  back  of  them,  no  heredity  in  their  favor:  children 
who,  like  Mr.  Pullet  in  Adam  Bede,  have  a  great  natural  capacity 
for  ig^6rance.  There  are  puny  children,  ill-natured  children, 
sickly  children, —  while  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  decimate 
whole  schools  every  year. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  attempted  are 
often  most  unfavorable.  Schoolhouses  —  most  old  ones  —  are 
badly  heated,  badly  lighted,  and  not  ventilated  at  all.  The  seats, 
even  the  best  modern  ones,  have  no  relation  in  form  or  size  to  the 
children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Much  might  be  done  in  spite  of  these  hindrances,  if  the  chil- 
dren who  ought  to  be  at  school  were  always  there,  but  on  the 
average  every  child  is  absent  one  day  in  ten ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  sound,  bright  children  from  good  homes  are  more  regular  than 
the  average,  by  so  much  are  the  weak  and  the  neglected  more 
frequently  absent. 

The  organization  of  most  of  the  schools  is  such  as  to  make  ideal 
teaching  and  training  impossible.  The  classes  are  too  large  by 
half :  the  wonder  is  that  teachers  accomplish  anything  with  the 
swarms  of  little  ones  who  crowd  the  primary  schools,  or  with  the 
fifty  or  more  who  load  the  upper  grades. 

The  teaching  force,  while  better  than  ever  before  and  constantly 
improving,  is  still  far  from  being  what  ideal  conditions  would 
require.  Many  are  too  young,  too  inexperienced  in  life,  with  no 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  no  comprehension  of  its  relations. 
Many  are  too  old :  elasticity  all  gone ;  no  sympathy  with  child- 
hood ;  no  power  of  adaptation.     Some  are  ignorant,  having  had 
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no  adequate  scholastic  or  professional  training — worked  inta 
schools  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  means  of  barring  them  out. 

The  best  teachers  are  sometimes  hampered  bj  ill-constructed 
courses  of  study,  or  by  arbitrary  restrictions  in  discipline,  or  by 
ignorant  and  crotchety  school  officials ;  most  often  by  systems  of 
examination  which  force  them  into  the  paths  which  are  repug- 
nant alike  to  their  feelings  and  their  judgment. 

That  public  sentiment  which  in  the  fathers  led  them  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  school  system  so  broad  and  so  substantial,  which, 
kept  schools  and  colleges  alive  through  periods  of  darkness  and 
disaster,  that  public  sentiment  must  be  relied  on  to  reduce  these 
limitations  to  a  minimum. 

More  generous  appropriations  of  money  are  needed  to  provide 
everywhere  commodious  and  comfortable  and  attractive  school- 
houses  ;  to  equip  them  with  all  needed  apparatus,  cabinets  and 
libraries ;  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  so  that  the  size  of 
classes  may  be  reduced  —  so  that  children  may  be  taught  in  squads 
rather  than  in  battalions  and  brigades. 

To  this  same  enlightened  public  sentiment  we  must  look  for  & 
system  of  selecting  teachers  which  will  keep  out  the  most  incom- 
petent ;  which  will  put  a  premium  on  capacity  and  professional 
training ;  which  will  neither  induct  teachers  into  office  nor  keep 
them  there  for  personal  and  political  ends,  nor  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  to  the  necessities  of  the  superannuated  and 
the  indigent.  And  lastly,  public  sentiment  among  those  who* 
have  the  schools  in  charge,  must  devise  some  way  by  which  all 
grades  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  shall  be 
so  correlated  that  there  shall  be  a  straight  and  open  pathway 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  —  with  no  hurdles  to  jump  over 
and  no  hoops  to  jump  through, — along  which  free  acting  children 
may  be  led  by  teachers,  acting  freely  within  the  necessary  limits, 
of  relativity. 
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THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    UNIVERSITT 

DEGREES. 

FLAYEL  8HURTLEFF  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  HANSON,  MASS. 

I. 

IF  you  were  to  ask  the  average  college  graduate  the  number  of 
university  degrees,  he  would  probably  say  —  "  Five  or  six.'* 
If  he  were  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  large  modern  universities  — 
Harvard,  Cornell  or  Syracuse  —  he  might  answer  —  "Tenor  fif- 
teen." The  graduate  of  an  old,  classical  college  is  acquainted 
with  :  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  He  became  acquainted 
with  these  in  college.  He  knows  that  physicians  use  M.  D.,  and 
he  may  have  heard  of  one  or  more  additional  degrees,  as  L.  H.D., 
or  D.  D.  S.  But  if  I  should  tell  the  average  college  graduate 
that  there  are  two  hundred  university  degrees,  he  would  laugh  at 
me. 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
degrees.  But  I  soon  found  many  new  ones,  and  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  hunting  for  new  degrees  and  making  a  complete  list.  I 
hunted  degrees  as  eagerly  as  I  ever  hunted  for  entomological  spec- 
imens, and  a  new  degree  gave  me  as  much  joy  as  a  new  insect. 
In  time  I  had  a  list  of  over  sixty  with  a  knowledge  of  what  each 
meant  and  indicated. 

From  conversation  with  college  men,  I  knew  they  were  ignorant 
of  these  degrees  and  their  great  number,  and  therefore  I  felt  tiiat 
they,  and  the  public  generally,  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
them.  But  I  hesitated,  as  I  thought  then  that  this  great  number 
lessened  the  current  value  of  degrees,  and  I  knew  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Latin-Greek-Mathematics  college  claimed  a  monopoly, 
and  was  very  indignant  if  anyone  suggested  that  any  degree 
except  B.  A.,  could  represent  a  liberal  college  education.  I  feared 
that  the  publication  of  my  list  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
college  world  upon  me.  Nevertheless,  I  plucked  up  courage  and 
my  list  appeared  in  The  School  Bulletin  in  June,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1887.  A  list  of  the  degree  abbreviations  was  given,  each 
abbreviation  was  explained,  the  required  entrance  examination 
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was  fully  explained,  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  course  stated  ;  and 
the  rank  and  value  of  each  fully  set  forth. 

This  was  soon  after  (in  1887)  published  in  pamphlet  form  — 
with  remarks  and  generalizations,  as :  ^^  University  Degrees,  What 
they  Mean,  What  they  Indicate,  and  How  to  Use  Them."  The 
results  were  not  so  dire  as  I  had  feared.  In  fact  I  was  com- 
mended rather  than  condemned. 

With  this  publication  I  did  not  consider  my  work  completed,  but 
continued  my  research  as  I  found  leisure,  or  accidentally  found  a. 
new  degree. 

Nerval  Wardrop,  D.  S.,  LL.  D.,  has  been  a  very  kind  and  earn- 
est helper,  starting  me  on  the  track  of  new  degrees,  and  giving- 
me  points  relative  to  old  ones.  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  him  for 
my  present  views  of  LL.  D.  I  had  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
this  degree  as  an  absurdity  and  had  tried  to  show  that  it  should 
no  longer  be  conferred,  when  in  one  of  Dr.  Wardrop's  many  let- 
ters to  me  he  plainly  showed  what  this  degree  tmw  means  and 
indicates,  so  that  I  was  ready,  immediately,  to  confess  that  LL.  D. 
is  our  best,  or  highest  degree.  It  was  no  longer  an  absurdity 
after  he  had  thrown  this  light  upon  it.  Dr.  Wardrop  has  done 
more  for  the  modern  LL.  D.  than  all  other  educators  and  writers* 
LL.  D.  was  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute.  While  some  considered 
it  valuable  because  conferred  by  some  great  educational  institution^ 
many  considered  it  a  meaningless  compliment  which  disgraced  th& 
institution  and  did  not  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  recipient. 

In  1891  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York  City,  asked  me  to  accept 
the  position  of  Editor  of  the  Department  of  University  Degrees 
and  Education  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
which  they  are  publishing.  This  meant  a  hunt  for  degrees  and  a 
study  of  degrees  —  not  as  a  matter  of  pleasure  —  but  as  a  matter 
of  business.  As  a  result  I  now  have  a  list  containing  more  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty  university  degree  abbreviations.  This- 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  as 
some  degrees  have  more  than  one  abbreviation.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  degrees  there  are.  We 
have,  for  instance,  D.  V.  M.,  conferred  by  Cornell,  V.  M.  D.  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  D.  V.  conferred  by 
Harvard.  Now  these  abbreviations  all  stand  for  Doctor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine.  Do  we  have  here  three  abbreviations  for  one 
degree,  or  have  we  three  degrees  ?    If  you  say  :     But  one  degree^ 
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how  is  it  about  D.  V.  M.  S.,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery  ?  It  indicates  the  same  knowledge,  the  same  rank,  the 
-completion  of  the  same  course  of  study.  Are  D.  V.  M.  and  D. 
v.  M.  S.,  two  degrees  or  is  it  one  and  the  same  degree  ?  Certainly 
it  is  not  exactly  the  same  title  but  it  indicates  the  same  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  department  of  veterinary  knowledge.  I 
do  not  feel  sure  just  how  many  degrees  we  have,  but  probably 
about  two  hundred. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  institution  confers  two 
hundred  degrees.  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  confers  one-eighth 
•of  this  number.  Harvard  confers  about  a  dozen  different  degrees, 
Yale  fifteen,  and  Michigan  University  about  twenty.  Then  where 
do  all  these  degrees  come  from  ?  Nearly  all  confer  the  old  degrees ; 
viz :  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Many  have  now  added : 
B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  B.  Lit.,  M.  Lit.  Then  many  have 
struck  out  independently  and  invented  degrees  of  their  own  which 
may  be  adopted  by  other  colleges  in  time.  With  nearly  four  hun- 
dred colleges  in  the  United  States  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see 
where  all  these  degrees  came  from.  Yet  they  did  not  all  come 
from  the  United  States ;  I  have  collected  them  from  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Evolution  of  Degrees.  —  In  the  early  history  of  universities 
degrees  were  not  conferred.  When  a  student  completed  his  course, 
he  received  a  certificate  which  empowered  him  to  teach,  and  he 
was  called  either  master  or  doctor.  These  terms  were  synony- 
mous, and  were  not  titles  fixed  by  law,  but  were  used  in  the  same 
way  that  we  use  the  term  teacher.  The  term  doctor,  originally 
the  synonym  of  master,  was  in  progress  of  time  confined  to  the 
faculties  of  law,  theology  ^.nd  medicine. 

The  term  bachelor  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  has  chevalier* 
the  lowest  order  of  knighthood,  and  was  used  —  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century  —  to  denote  the  imperfect  graduate. 

In  1500,  beside  the  professional  degrees,  we  find  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  The  next  move  was  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  doctorate.  Ph.  D.,  in  the  course  of  Arts,  open  to 
Masters  of  Arts.  As  the  sciences  were  developed  people  began 
to  see  that  these  were  of  equal  importance  with  the  ancient  class- 
ics, and  about  the  same  time  there  sprang  up  a  desire  to  study  the 
modern  languages  and  literatures.  So  originated  B.  S.,  Ph.  B., 
B.  Lit. 
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The  next  plan- — already  partly  worked  out  —  was  to  have  three 
degrees  in  each  course.  So  we  have,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  D.  S.;  Ph.  B.» 
Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.;  B.  Lit.,  M.  Lit.,  D.  Lit.  Why  not  — B.  A.,  M.  A., 
D.  A  ?  For  some  reason  it  has  been  —  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  One 
of  the  most  recent  moves  has  been  the  conferring  of  degrees  in 
which  the  titles :  Bachelor,  Master  and  Doctor  are  omitted,  the 
degree  being  merely  the  name  of  the  calling  or  profession. 

Thus  we  have  — C.  E.,  V.  S.,  M.  E.,  D.  E.,  Ph.  C,  Ph.  G., 
M.  G.,  E.  E.,  A.  C,  etc. 

Confusion  of  Degrees.  —  There  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  courses  laid  out  by  the  different  universities  leading  to 
the  same  degree,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what  a  certain 
degree  indicates.  For  instance,  upon  the  completion  of  a  Latin 
scientific  course  Dartmouth  confera  B.  Lit.,  Rochester  B.  S.,  and 
Syracuse,  Brown  and  Tufts,  Ph.  B. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  classical  course  most  schools  confer 
B.  A.,  but  Columbia  confers  B.  Lit.  B.  A.  usually  indicates  that 
a  man  has  completed  a  classical  course,  but  B.  A.,  Harvard  and 
B.  A.,  Johns  Hopkins  merely  indicates  that  the  holder  has  studied 
three  or  four  years  in  college  ;  the  course  may  have  been  purely 
scientific.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  scientific  course  most  col- 
leges confer  B.  S.,  but  Shurtleff,  Yale  and  Vermont  confer  Ph.  B. 
B.  Lit.,  Cornell,  indicates  an  English  literature  course ;  B.  Lit., 
Columbia,  classical;  and  B.  Lit.,  Dartmouth,  a  Latin  scientific 
course.  The  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  same  abbreviation  is 
used  to  represent  several  degrees  is  very  confusing.  For  instance, 
—  B.  E.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Elocution, 
and  Bachelor  of  Engineering ;  B.  S.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence and  Bachelor  of  Surgery ;  B.  C.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Com" 
merce.  Bachelor  of  Chemistry,  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Chirur- 
giae).  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  duplication  of  the 
abbreviations  of  university  degrees  and  other  titles. 

A  study  of  degrees  and  titles  shows  that  abbreviations  which 
are  jxist  alike  frequently  mean  and  indicate  very  different  things. 
For  instance :  B.  L.,  Bachelor  of  Law,  and  Bachelor  of  Litera- 
ture ;  M.  L.,  Master  of  Law,  and  Master  of  Literature ;  M.  S., 
Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Surgery ;  M.  C,  Master  of  Sur- 
gery (Chirurgiae),  Master  of  Classics,  and  Member  of  Congress ; 
M.  P.,  Master  of  Painting,  and  Member  of  Parliament.  This  is 
not  all,  by  any  means,  but  enough  to  serve  as  examples.     It  is 
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very  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  very  confusing  and  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  degree  or  title. 

Surplusage  of  Degrees. — In  looking  over  a  list  of  degrees 
the  most  casual  observer  will  notice  that  in  many  cases  different 
degrees  —  or  at  any  rate  different  abbreviations  —  indicate  the 
completion  of  the  same  kind  of  a  course.  Thus :  V.  S.,  D.  V.  S., 
V.  M.  D.,  M.  D.  v.,  M.  V.  D.,  D.  V.  M.,  D.  V.  M.  S.,  M.  V-,  all 
indicate  the  completion  of  a  course  in  veterinary  medicine ;  D.  D. 
indicates  the  same  that  S.  T.  D.  does ;  Ph.  G.,  equals  Ph.  C. ; 
D.  D.  S.  and  D.  M.  D.  both  indicate  that  the  holder  is  a  dental 
graduate ;  graduates  in  law  receive  the  Bachelor  degree  B.  L.^ 
B.  C.  L.,  or  LL.  B.,  and  the  Master  degree  M.  L.,  M.  C.  L.,  or 
LL.  M.;  and  so  on. 

New  Degrees.  —  During  the  last  one  or  two  decades  we  have 
had  a  luxuriant  crop  of  new  degrees.  It  would  be  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  new  degrees  are  the  invention  of  new  colleges 
of  the  West,  but  an  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  That 
is,  they  have  done  no  more  than  their  share.  We  find  that  some 
of  the  old  conservative  colleges  are  not  conservative  in  this.  An 
examination  of  a  few  of  these  will  show  the  direction  this  evolu^ 
tion  in  degrees  is  taking  and  the  institutions  which  are  trying  to 
improve  our  system  of  degrees.  In  chemistry  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  A.  C,  Analytical  Chemist,  Lehigh  ;  P.  C,  Practical  Chem- 
ist, Pennsylvania ;  B.  C.  S.,  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Science,  Geor- 
gia ;  Ph.  C,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Michigan.  In  pedagogy  we 
have :  B.  E.  D.,  M.  E.  D.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Elementary 
Didactics,  Drake ;  B.  S.  D.  and  M.  S.  D.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Scientific  Didactics,  Drake ;  Pe.  P.,  Principal  in  Pedagogics,  Mis- 
souri ;  Pe.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics,  Missouri ;  M.  E.,  Master 
of  Elements,  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools ;  B.  E.,  Bachelor  of 
Elements,  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools ;  L.  I.,  Licentiate  of  In- 
struction, Peabody  Normal  College ;  Pd.  M.  and  Pd.  D.,  Master 
and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  find :  B.  L.  S.,  M.  L.  S.,  and  D.  L.  S.,  Bachelor,  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Library  Science,  conferred  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  fine  arts  we  have :  B.  F.  A.,  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts,  Yale ;  B.  P.  and  M.  P.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Paint- 
ing, Syracuse.  In  Europe  we  find  :  Dr.  Nat.  Hist.,  D.  Z.,  or  Dr. 
Zool.,  Dr.  Bot.,  Dr.  Zool.  and  Bot.,  Dr.  Nat.  Sc,  Dr.  Chem.,  Dr. 
Phys.  Sc.     I  think  this  study  of  some  of  the  new  degrees  shows  a 
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desire  for  a  special  degree  in  each  department  of  knowledge,  and 
a  desire  for  definite  degrees  and  titles  which  will  indicate  to  any 
person  in  what  department  the  holder  is  proficient.  The  degrees 
B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  are  readily  accepted  as  indicating  %ome  kind 
of  a  liberal  education,  but  they  do  not  indicate  what  the  holder 
has  studied.  It  may  have  been  natural  science  and  it  may  have 
been  entirely  philology.  It  is  like  conferring  a  blank  medal. 
When  Tufts  confers  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
when  Yale  confers  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  we  are  getting  a  definite 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  degrees  in  Arts. 

Non-Resident  Degrees. — Many  of  our  colleges  now  confer 
some  of  their  degrees  "  on  examination  "  upon  non-resident  stu- 
dents ;  that  is  students  who  do  not  attend  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  college.  ShurtlefiF  confers  Ph.  D.  "  on  examination,"  Syracuse 
confers  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  M.,  M.  Ar.,  M.  P.  and  Ph.  D.  upon  non- 
resident students  who  pass  the  required  examinations.  Columbia 
confers  B.  A.  upon  non-resident  students  who  cannot  attend  the 
college  classes  and  who  pass  the  examinations.  Princeton  allows 
a  student  to  pursue  a  non-resident  course  of  study  for  Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.,  D.  S.,  or  B.  D.;  and  when  all  the  examinations  are  passed 
the  degree  is  conferred.  The  National  confers  quite  a  number  of 
its  degrees  upon  students  who  complete  non-resident  work  and  pass 
the  required  examinations.  The  National  University  was  the  first 
institution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  LL.  D.  for  work  and  exam- 
inations. The  University  of  Chicago  has  approved  this  course  by 
adopting  it.  McGill  confers  LL.  D.,  upon  the  M.  A.  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  who  completes  required  work  and  passes  required 
examinations. 

"In  Cursu"  Degrees. — When  a  student  attends  the  daily 
exercises  at  the  college,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  he 
receives  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  "in  cursu"  or  "in  course."  This  is  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  Bachelor  degree ;  in  fact  most  colleges 
rarely  confer  a  Bachelor  degree  in  any  other  way.  That  is,  the 
usual,  regular  form  is :  B.  S.  "  in  cursu."  But  now  comes  that 
which  is  confusing  and  far  from  consistent.  Most  colleges  give  a 
Bachelor  of  three  years  standing  a  Master  degree  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars.  This  is  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  "  in  cursu."  These 
degrees  have  little  or  no  value.  No  value  is  given  them  as  count- 
ing toward  Ph.  D.  But  if  M.  A.  oi:  M.  S.  is  taken  "on  examina- 
tion," it  is  valuable  and  is  accepted  as  half  of  Ph.  D.  work.    Thus 
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—  B.  S.  "in  cursu  "  is  most  valuable,  while  M.  S.  "in  cursu  "  has 
little  or  no  value.  B.  S.  "on  examination"  is  not  so  valuable  as 
B.  S.  "in  cursu,"  but  M.  S.  "on  examination  "  is  more  valuable 
than  M.  S.  "  in  cursu."  I  think  colleges  make  a  g^reat  mistake 
in  conferring  a  cheap  and  a  valuable  Master  degree.  If  a  man 
intends  to  work  for  Ph.  D.  he  will  desire  to  take  the  Master  de- 
gree "  on  examination  "  as  this  takes  him  half  way  to  Ph.  D.  But 
if  he  does  not  intend  to  try  for  Ph.  D.,  he  will  probably  take  an 
*'  in  cursu  "  Master  degree,  as  it  will  cost  no  work  and  only  five 
dollars ;  and  when  he  uses  it  how  many  will  know  bat  tfa^t  be 
took  it  "on  examination  "?  If  you  offer  a  man  a  coat  for  ten 
dollars  but  tell  him  that  he  can  pay  one  hundred  dollars  if  he 
desires  to,  he  probably  will  take  it  for  the  ten  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR   WOMAN. 
A  Twenty-Jive  Tears*  Survey. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IN  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mary  Ljon 
and  Miss  Grant,  there  lived  for  six  years  one  whom  to-day 
three  Woman's  Boards, working  in  unison  with  the  American  Board, 
recognize  as  their  Mother  in  Israel.  She  was  the  daughter  of  wm 
influential  man  who  had  built  for  his  home  the  third  house  ereoted 
on  the  island  of  East  Boston.  In  this  home,  upon  leaving  the 
seminary,  the  young  woman  entered  into  the  life  around  her. 
She  became  one  of  the  ten  original  founders  of  the  first  chnrch 
formed  in  East  Boston  (now  the  Maverick),  her  enthusiasm  add- 
ing spirit  to  the  movement,  and  her  practical  ability,  numhen. 
Remaining  in  her  father's  home  after  her  marriage,  she  continned 
in  church  work,  the  mothers'  meetings  (especially  claiming  her  at- 
tention. But  the  inborn  missionary  spirit  which  had  been  fes- 
tered by  her  seminary  life  was  seeking  a  larger  expression.  She 
lelt  that  the  time  had  come  for  women  to  band  together  in  more 
decided  organized  work  for  their  less  favored  sisters  in  foreign 
lands.  Though  the  American  Board  was  working  in  that  direc- 
tion, having  then  about  twenty-five  boarding  schools  for  girls  wiAi 
nearly  seven  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  advantage  to  women  them- 
selves of  having  a  personal  share  in  the  work,  with  the  possfbility 
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of  enlarging  the  field  of  labor,  deeply  impressed  her.  Finding 
a  true  helper  in  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett  and  a  few  sympathizers 
among  her  friends  helped  her  bear  the  opposition  met  with  in 
many  quarters.  But  feeling  sure  she  was  in  the  right,  she  began 
to  collect  money  determining  to  do  nothing  until  twelve  hundred 
dollars  had  been  raised.  This  being  done,  a  meeting  was  called 
in  the  Old  South  Chapel,  Freeman  Place,  Boston,  January  2, 1868, 
when  ladies  representing  twelve  different  churches  —  mostly  of 
Boston  —  met  to  form  some  kind  of  an  organization.  The  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  American  Board  sent  suggestions  as  to 
details  of  cooperation.  Secretary  N.  G.  Clark  sent  a  letter  of 
sympathy.  The  society  was  finally  organized  under  the  name  of 
*'  The  New  England  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,"  the  name, 
however,  being  soon  changed  to  "  Woman's  Board  of  Missions." 
Its  object  was,  by  funds,  efforts  and  prayers  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  American  Board  in  its  several  departments  of  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  benighted  women  in  foreign  lands.  She  who 
had  so  nobly  inspired  this  beginning  —  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker  — 
became  the  president ;  Mrs.  Rufus  Anderson,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Clark, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Treat,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stoddard,  vice-presidents ; 
Mrs.  Miron  Winslow,  Mrs.  David  Scudder,  corresponding  secre- 
taries ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Copp  of  Chelsea,  recording  secretary ;  and  Mrs. 
Homer  Bartlett  of  Boston,  treasurer.  In  a  month's  time  the  soci- 
ety had  adopted  as  its  first  missionary,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Edwards^ 
already  under  appointment  to  the  Zulu  mission  in  Africa.  In  the 
following  October,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  the  society  had  a  separate  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  president,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  in  the  nine 
months  since  the  formation,  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  had 
been  received  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  seven  women 
missionaries,  and  eleven  native  Bible  readers.  Kindly  reference 
was  made  to  the  work  of  English  sisters  through  their  ^'  Society 
for  promoting  female  education  in  the  East." 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  in  less  than  three  weeks  (October 
27th),  a  large  company  of  ladies  gathered  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  to  form  a  Woman's 
Society  of  Missions  for  the  Interior.  Representatives  from  the 
middle  states  were  present  and  more  than  fifty  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  those  unable  to  attend.  Secretary  N.  G.  Clark  spoke 
encouraging  words.     A  society  was  formed  with  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bart- 
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lett  as   president,  to  carry  on   its  operations,  like   the  JBoston 
society,  in  harmony  with  the  American  Board.     It  was  soon  incor- 
porated as  the  Woman^s  Board  of  the  Interior,  and  the  support  of 
three  missionaries  promised.    About  this  time  the  Boston  society 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the   Massachusetts  Lfegislature, 
Harvey  Jewell  being  speaker  of  the  House,  and  Robert  C.  Pit- 
man  president  of  the   Senate.     William.  Claflin   was  the    other 
signer.     The  officers  were  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
society,  with  some  additions.     Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  auditor^ 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  that  the  auditor  be  a  gentle- 
man.    The  twelve  managers  included  Mrs.  Daniel  Safford  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Durant. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  that  year,  the  venerable  Doctor 
Storrs  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  sent  seventy-five  dollars  for 
the  life-membership  of  the  three  women  members  of  his  family. 
His  infirmities,  he  wrote,  prevented  him  from  being  personally 
with  them,  but,  he  added,  ^^  The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  with  you  and 
prosper  you  in  your  noble  effort."  Doctor  Jessup  sent  congratu- 
lations from  Beirut,  in  which  he  said,  ^^  I  regard  woman's  work 
among  the  women  as  at  the  present  time  of  pressing  importance. 
Mission  schools  and  mission  preaching  have  opened  the  door  of 
access  to  thousands  of  families  in  foreign  lands  where  none  but 
women  can  enter."  "  I  shall  die  easier,"  said  Doctor  Rufus  An- 
derson, "  for  the  work  and  promise  of  the  Woman's  Board.'* 

Believing  the  spread  of  literature  to  be  a  great  help  to  a  cause* 
the  society  published  in  March  of  this  year  (1869)  its  first  I^fe 
and  Lights  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-eight  pages,  eight  of  which  were 
for  the  children.  It  started  without  a  paid  editor,  without  a  sub- 
scriber, a  pledged  contributor,  or  without  even  a  room  as  head- 
quartei-s,  its  first  number  issuing  from  the  private  library  of  the 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett,  25  Marlborough  Street,  Boetou.. 
The  thousand  copies  printed  were  sent  to  auxiliaries  especially 
interested  in  the  work.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Board 
became  the  first  subscribers.  Subscriptions  followed  sufficient  to 
meet  all  expenses  of  the  magazine  for  the  first  year.  In  two 
years  it  had  five  thousand  subscribers.  The  revenue  received 
from  it,  at  an  annual  subscrij^tion  of  fifty  cents,  defrayed  all  the 
home  expenses  of  the  society  until  1873,  when,  becoming  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly,  it  demanded  more  for  its  publica- 
tion.    Enlarged  after  an  existence  of  ten  years,  it  accepted  the 
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offer  of  the  Well-Spring  to  use  its  fourth  page  for  the  Children's 
Department.  This  continued  until  1882  when  the  Mission  Day- 
Spring  of  to-day  was  started  jointly  by  the  American  and 
Woman's  Boards.  The  Life  and  Light  now  appears  in  the  shape 
assume'd  on  its  twentieth  anniversary  when  its  circulation  had 
grown  to  over  fifteen  thousand.  Besides  representing  the  work 
of  the  Boards  of  Boston  and  bl  the  Interior,  it  has  a  portion  edited 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in 
October,  1873. 

Very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Board,  the  quar- 
terly meetings  so  outgrew  the  hospitable  Boston  parlors  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Safford  that  a  room  was  prepared  in  the  Missionary  House, 
83  Pemberton  Square.  This  was  the  headquarters  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  when  the  present  home  in  the  Congregational  House 
on  Somerset  Street  was  obtained.  During  this  year.  Father 
Cleveland,  who  had  nearly  completed  his  one  hundredth  year, 
sent  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  life  membership. 

The  work  of  the  women  was  being  felt  in  many  ways  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  ^^  Nothing  but  experience  abroad  in  mission 
fields,"  wrote  a  teacher  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  "  could  have 
taught  me  how  much  of  vital  power  there  is  in  these  organizations 
of  women  for  Christian  work."  While  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Boston  Board  were  gaining  in  interest,  those  of  the  Interior  were 
growing  in  a  marked  degree.  That  of  1874  in  St.  Louis  reported 
from  auxiliaries  in  ten  states  and  territories.  "  Congratulations  " 
were  received  from  the  "  elder  sister,"  the  Boston  Board  ;  "graceful 
salutations  "  from  the  first  branch  of  that  organization,  the  Phila- 
delphia branch  ;  "  greetings  "  from  the  Pacific  Board,  formed  the 
year  before ;  messages  from  the  Presbyterian  Women's  organiza- 
tion which  had  in  its  fold  many  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Boston  and  Interior  Boards.  Christian  fellowship  was  always  ex- 
tended to  the  pioneer  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  in  New 
York. 

Secretary  Treat,  who  at  first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Women's  Board,  gladdened  the  centennial  year  (1876) 
by  saying  —  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle  —  "The  ladies  manage 
their  operations  with  marked  economy." 

One  offering  of  this  year  is  particularly  noticeable.  A  lady  hav- 
ing less  money  than  usual  to  give  to  missions,  gave  as  a  centen- 
nial gift  a  necklace  of  gold  beads  which  was  a  wedding  present 
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to  her  grandmother  in  1776.  "  Sell  them  for  old  gold,  if  need 
be,"  she  said,  ^^but  perhaps  in  this  centennial  year  somebodj  will 
give  more  for  them."  A  gift  of  such  sacred  family  association 
was  received  reluctantly,  but  with  the  hope  that  like  the  alabaster 
box,  it  might  become  a  power.  Failing  of  the  desired  success  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Hartford,  the  bearer 
of  them  was  returning  home,  when  a  lady  in  a  carriage  stopped 
and  offered  one  hundred  dollars  for  them  as  a  centennial  g^ift  to 
the  Lord.  Desiring  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  giver 
she  asked  her  name.  On  hearing  it,  she  exclaimed  —  **Why» 
that  is  the  name  of  my  girlhood  friend."  Wishing  no  one  but  her 
to  know  she  had  purchased  the  beads,  they  were  returned  to  her 
on  condition  that  they  be  kept  ever  after  as  an  heirloom  in 
her  family.  (Volume  VII.,  Life  and  Light.)  Many  other  inter- 
esting facts  are  on  record  of  this  loving  sacrifice  for  other's  pro- 
gress. One  old  lady  sent  from  Epping,  N.  H.,  to  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  a  pair  of  stockings  she  had  knit  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  with  ten  dollars  which  their  repeated  sale  had 
brought.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  fifteen  dollars 
were  added  by  the  ladies  present  to  constitute  a  granddaughter  of 
the  donor,  bearing  her  name,  a  life  member.  This  spirit  per^ 
meated  even  the  women  in  the  foreign  lands.  A  Turkish  towel 
beautifully  embroidered  by  a  teacher  in  a  village  school,  was  sent 
by  her  to  the  Board  to  be  sold  for  mission  work  in  India. 
Twenty-five  dollars  were  given  for  it,  by  which  the  teacher  waa 
made  a  life  member.  This  spirit  of  consecration  the  Executive 
Committee  revealed  during  the  Centennial  year  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Friday  morning  meeting  at  headquarters  to  pray  over 
and  discuss  both  home  and  foreign  work.  The  Bureau  of  Ex- 
change, now  so  important  a  factor  in  the  organization,  was  begun 
in  this  year.  It  was  not  long  before  over  one  thousand  letters 
were  sent  out  to  be  copied  and  recopied  in  behalf  of  the  work. 
To-day  thousands  of  copies  are  used,  and  branch  offices  in  other 
cities  have  become  a  necessity.  Here,  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  are  obtained  for  the  auxiliary  meetings  large,  colored  dia- 
grams with  written  explanation,  also  costumes  representing  the 
life  of  foreign  women. 

When  the  Boston  Board  had  been  in  existence  ten  years,  it  waa 
supporting  sixty-seven  missionaries  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  Bible  readers,  twenty-nine  boarding  schools,  besides  a  good 
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number  of  village  schools.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  but  two 
auxiliaries  were  formally  organized ;  but  now  there  were  sixteen 
branches,  eight  Conference  Associations  and  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred auxiliary  and  mission  circles.  Some  forty  million  pages  had 
been  published  in  leaflets  and  periodicals.  Hundreds  of  public 
meetings  had  been  held.  Exclusive  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars  received  for  Life  and  Lights  the  funds  of  the  ten  years  had 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  home  expenses  had  been  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars, 
or  less  than  two  per  cent  on  the  receipts.  Over  a  thousand  boys 
and  girls  from  mission  circles  and  Sabbath  schools  in  the  vicinity 
with  appropriate  banners,  had  made  the  children's  meetings  an 
important  part  of  the  annual  festivals.  There  was  the  Baldwin 
fund  —  the  fifteen  thousand  dollar  legacy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Baldwin 
—  and  the  Bartlett  fund,  in  honor  of  the  five  thousand  dollar 
legacy  of  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett,  one  of  the  original  founders,  which 
at  her  husband's  death  was  increased  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  ten  years'  work  had  been  so  well  managed  that  Dr.  N.  G. 
Clark  said,  "  The  wise  economy,  the  prudent  management  and  the 
results  achieved  by  Woman's  Boards  may  well  challenge  the  ad- 
miration and  the  emulation  of  the  other  sex."  Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb, 
at  the  beginning  opposed  to  this  work  for  women,  now  counselled 
all  Christian  women  to  enter  this  noble  field  of  action.  Indeed 
their  work  had  become  such  a  settled  fact  that  the  Missionary 
Herald  said,  "  All  friends  of  missions  may  well  rejoice  in  the  energy, 
wisdom  and  Christian  zeal  which  have  been  displayed  in  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  the  various  Woman's  Boards  of 
Missions." 

In  1884,  by  formal  action,  the  Board  in  Boston  became  a  dele- 
gate body,  so  that  in  June,  1888,  four  delegates  were  sent  to  the 
missionary  convention  in  London. 

According  to  the  constitution,  not  less  than  twenty  auxiliaries 
make  a  branch,  while  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  to  the  central 
society  makes  an  auxiliary,  and  five  dollars  a  mission  circle.  The 
presidents  of  all  branch  societies  are  vice-presidents  of  the  main 
Board,  while  the  secretary  and  prudential  committee  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  constitute  an  Advisory  Board.  Twenty-five  dollars 
make  a  life  member,  and  one  dollar  an  annual.  The  annual  meet- 
ings in  January  are  now  preceded  by  an  all  day  council  of  the 
delegates  representing  the  different  branches. 

In   1890,  the   Board  met  with  a  loss  when,  after  twenty-two 
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years  of  loving  service,  its  faithful  president,  Mrs.  Bowker,  re- 
signed the  office.  She  had  attended  every  annual  and  nearly 
every  business  meeting.  Retaining  her  connection  as  Honorary 
President,  Mi-s.  Judson  Smith,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  became  her  successor.  Mi*s.  Smith  had  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  her  husband,  for,  a  few  years  before  he  had  said, 
"  Whatever  else  about  our  missionary  work  may  be  doubtful  or 
perplexing,  we  always  find  in  this  Board  a  sure  dependence  and  a 
strong  support." 

All  three  of  the  Woman's  Boards  —  the  Boston,  the  Interior, 
and  the  Pacific  —  united  with  the  American  Board  in  aiding  the 
building  of  the  Children's  Morning  Star,  which  has  done  such 
good  work  in  Micronesia.  Henry  Drummond  has  said  that  the 
child  is  the  ^^  true  Cosmopolitan,  has  the  universal  mind,  India 
and  Malabar  are  as  real  to  it  as  the  next  parish."  This  the 
women  fully  realize,  their  mission  circles  already  numbering 
many  thousands  of  children.  Of  late  years  the  whole  of  the  wo- 
man's work  of  the  American  Board  has  been  passed  over  to  the 
three  Woman's  Boards,  the  annual  reports  of  which  are  found  in 
Life  and  Light,  This  work  by  women  for  women  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. At  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  held  in  Boston  in 
January,  the  Boston  Board  alone  was  supporting  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  missionaries  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Bible  women,  twenty-nine  boarding  schools,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  day  and  village  schools.  It  had  raised  in 
all  f  2,041,925.  It  had  twenty-three  branches,  representing  seven- 
teen hundred  organizations.  The  first  missionary  it  adopted, 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Edwards,  still  labored  in  her  successful  school  in 
South  Africa.  This,  with  the  Umzumbe  Home,  is  to-day  a  beacon- 
light  in  Africa. 

The  school  founded  by  and  still  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Gordon  Gulick  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain, —  the  only  Protestant 
boarding  school  in  Spain  —  with  its  over  one  hundred  pupils,  is 
already  called  the  Mt.  Holyoke  of  North  Spain.  Many  of  its  over 
thirty  graduates  are  teachers  in  the  nearly  twenty  day  schools 
now  established  in  that  region.  The  coui-se  of  study  enables  the 
girls  to  take  a  government  diploma.  Its  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety in  one  year  contributed  fifty  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a 
pupil. 

The  Krabschitz  school  in  Austria  is  realizing  its  friends'  expec- 
tations as  the  Mt.  Holyoke  of  Bohemia.     The  boarding  school  at 
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Talas,  under  a  pioneer,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Closson,  those  at  Smyrna, 
Sivas,  Broosa,  and  Marsovan,  where  Miss  Fritcher  has  been  prin- 
cipal for  nearly  thirty  years,  are  representative  of  the  Western 
Turkey  mission.  Both  at  Smyrna  and  at  Marsovan  there  is  a 
band  of  King's  Daughters.  A  kindergarten  is  about  being  es- 
tablished at  Smyrna.  The  boarding  schools  at  Aintab  and  Marash 
in  the  central  Turkey  mission,  at  Samokov  and  Monastir  in  the 
European  Turkey  mission,  at  Mardin,  Van  Bitlis, —  under  the 
Misses  Ely  —  Harpoot,  and  others  in  the  Eastern  Turkey  mission 
also  do  honor  to  the  work.  That  at  Harpoot,  the  woman  depart- 
ment of  Euphrates  college,  closed  its  last  school  year  with  over 
two  hundred  members.  The  boarding  schools  at  Ahmednager 
and  Sirur,  the  normal  school  at  Madura,  Bowker  Hall  in  Bombay, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  testify  to  progress  of  women 
in  India.  Important  changes  are  being  made  by  which  the  Kyoto 
Girls'  school  in  Japan  with  its  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls 
may  take  the  stand  it  ought  as  a  department  of  the  Doshisha  Col- 
lege. Were  there  space,  mention  might  be  made  of  other  schools 
supported  by  the  Woman's  Boards, —  those  of  the  Ceylon,  Mic- 
ronesia, Foochow  and  other  missions  ;  also  those  in  Mexico.  For 
these  were  readopted  by  the  Board  when  the  Dakota  mission  with 
its  home  built  by  the  women  was  transferred  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society.  But  the  medical  work  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Dr.  Kate  C.  WoodhuU's  dispensary  at  Foochow  has  received  three 
thousand  patients  in  one  year ;  while  Dr.  Pauline  Root  of  the 
Madura  mission  has  received  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  patients 
daily,  some  coming  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles. 
These  are  but  two  instances  of  a  work  which  is  more  and  more 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Boards. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  this  woman's  work  for 
woman  is  the  school  in  Constantinople  recently  incorporated  as 
the  American  college  for  girls,  a  plea  for  which  was  made  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board,  and  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  which  was  published  in  Education  for  October,  1892. 

The  depth  and  magnitude  of  this  work  as  a  seed-sowing  in  edu- 
cational fields  is  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  Two  Macedonians, 
each  bringing  a  daughter  some  days'  journey  to  the  girls'  school 
at  Samokov  were  rebuked  by  some  neighbors  — 

"  We  know  what  we  are  about,"  was  the  reply,  "  Where  is  there 
another  school  in  our  country  that  raises  up  teachers  for  our 
girls?" 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  COUNTRr.^ 

II.      THE  LAKES  AND  THE  LAKES  MEN. 
DAVID  N.   BEACH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

WHILE  those  two  daft  men  are  hurrying  along  toward  the 
church,  saying  to  each  other :  "  How  fortunate  in  every 
way  the  day  has  been,  rain,  mist,  cloud,  sun  !" — "  And  how  fortu- 
nate to  be  alone  again!" — "And  how"  (though  neither  of  them 
would  have  known  which  of  their  beloved  circle  of  six  he  would 
have  singled  out  for  a  companion  here)  —  *'And  how  fortunate, 
where  a  man's  feelings  are  so  stirred,  that  there  are  only  two  of 
us!"  (in  his  secret  heart,  for  the  same  reason,  each  of  them 
could  have  wished,  I  suspect,  that  there  were  only  ofiM  of  them^» 
— while,  I  say,  they  are  hurrying  thus  along,  let  me  set  down^ 
before  they  get  to  the  churchyard,  two  or  three  things  about  the 
Lakes,  compacting  into  a  succession  of  paragraphs,  and  collatings 
summarily  in  (if  possible)  their  real  relation,  facts  and  sequences 
which  it  were  easier  to  write  a  monograph  upon. 

(a)  The  unique  power  of  the  Lakes  scenery  is  due,  theii» 
primarily,  I  take  it,  to  the  geology  of  the  district.  Amply  indic- 
ative of  glacial  action,  and,  prior  to  that,  "  sculptured  and  molded 
by  atmospheric  denudation  into  its  present  form,"  "the  rough- 
hewn  block  "  of  this  area,  "  out  of  which,  during  long  succeeding 
ages,  mountain  and  valley  were  carved,"  was,  still  earlier,  the  sub^ 
ject  of  "  a  long  series  of  volcanic  outbursts,  at  first  sub-marine 
in  character,  but  soon  becoming  sub-aerial."^  Hence — by  what 
stages  it  is  not  for  other  than  experts  to  say  —  the  indescribable 
variety  of  form,  of  outline,  and  of  grouping,  of  the  hills  and 
mountains.  Hence,  too,  their  abruptness  and  definedness.  From 
the  level  floor  on  which  Grasmere  village  stands,  for  example^ 
the  mountains  start  up  almost  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  And 
hence,  likewise,  the  glens,  shut  away  by  themselves,  often  practi- 
cably inaccessible  except  by  a  single  pass,  and  provided  each  with 
its  tarn,  or  blind  tarn  :  that  is,  tarn  basin  only  ;  or,  as  De  Quincey 

^  Copyrighted  by  David  N.  Beach,  Cambridge,  18%. 

s  Cumberland,  Geology  of,  in  EncyclopeBdia  Britannica. 
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says,  *'  the  tarn  which  wants  its  eye  —  in  wanting  the  luminouA^ 
sparkle  of  the  waters  of  right  belonging  to  it." 

(5)  The  next  obligation  of  the  Lakes  scenery  is  to  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  I  have  already  alluded  to  them.  The  day  I 
am  describing  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  them,  I  should  say,  and 
most  exquisitely.  But  what  might  appear  to  the  reader  almost 
like  a  rainy  season,  being  coupled  with  a  soil  and  with  a  surface 
conformation  favorable  to  drainage,  results  in  a  partly  dry  and 
always  fresh  efiPect.  Cloud,  mist,  sunlight,  these  are  the  true 
ffenii  of  the  place. 

(c?)  Then,  —  I  know  not  for  how  long,  or  from  what  causes, — 
the  absence  to  a  considerable  degree  of  forests  from  the  mountains 
gives  an  indescribable  charm  to  these  heights  and  fastnesses.  For 
so  many  of  the  hills  and  mountains  as  are  thus  denuded,  are  not 
altogether  bald  and  bleak,  but  are  largely  grassed  over,  so  that  they 
seem  like  kindly  hills  for  pasturage,  rather  than  the  giant  heights 
which  several  of  them  are.  It  is  these  conditions  which  make 
many  of  the  people  shepherds,  so  that  one  is  always  coming 
upon  the  sheep  with  their  keepers.  The  great  Hebrew  poet  began 
with  being  a  shepherd.  One  understands  that  better  in  West- 
morland and  Cumberland. 

(d)  Once  more,  for  some  cause  which  I  cannot  explain,  unlesa 
the  borderland  nature  of  these  counties  is  key  to  it,  the  land  has^ 
at  any  rate  until  recently,  been  held  largely  by  small  owners  — 
estatesmen  ("  'statesmen  ")  —  who  have  had  prominence  enough 
from  their  proprietorship  to  exert  the  conserving  influence  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  extended  proprietorship,  and  yet  who  have  been 
humble  enough  not  only  not  to  be  "  absentees,"  but  to  mingle 
with  some  freeness  among  the  plainest  people.  This  circumstance^ 
the  isolation  of  the  region,  certain  perils  of  the  mountains,  and 
doubtless  also  the  tonic  "  influences  of  nature,"  have  made  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vales  and  mountain  sides,  an  uncommon  peo- 
ple. 

Robert  Perceval  Graves,  from  1835  for  nearly  thirty  yeara 
rector  of  Windermere,  described  them,  in  a  lecture  given 
at  Dublin  some  years  ago,  as  "tall  in  general  and  of  finely 
formed  features,  which  have  a  certain  hardness  of  expression^ 
derived  from  constant  conflict  with  an  ungenial  climate  " ;  as^ 
"  independent  in  their  feelings  and  bearing ;  but  this  independ- 
ence "  "  usually  free  from  rudeness,  and  "  •'  oftener  allied  to  a 
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proud  and  sensitive  shyness.  Completely  devoid  of  hypocrisj^ 
they  are  honest  and  truthful,  save,  it  may  be,  from  a  certain  slack- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  judicial  condemnation,  arising,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  kindness  of  heart  which  makes  them  unwillinj^ 
permanently  to  depress  a  neighbor's  character  or  fortunes." 

De  Quincey  in  his  ^^  Recollections  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Lake 
Poets,''  presents  in  that  inimitable  manner  of  his,  without  method, 
but  with  an  artlessness  which  is  the  very  reflection  of  reality, 
touch  after  touch  of  their  life.  His  descriptions  accord  entirely 
with  Mr.  Graves's  statement,  and  supplements  it  with  testimony 
to  a  chasteness  of  life  among  them  which  would  have  done  credit 
even  to  the  Teutonic  fathers.  Who  has  not  laughed  over  his 
^'  man-mountain,"  the  'statesman  of  the  Vale  of  Legberthwaite, 
who,  indeed  in  eccentric  manner,  stands  for  one  of  those  free 
spirits  of  these  counties  ?  It  is  obvious  that  this  personal  element 
of  the  equation  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  Wordsworth's 
sketches  of  humble  life. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the  eminent 
men  associated  with  this  region,  and  particularly  to  the  ^^Lake 
poets."  That  here  was  set  up,  consciously  or  of  design,  a  *^  school 
of  poetry,"  is  no  more  true  than  that  anywhere  else  there  was 
ever  really  set  up  a  "  school  "  of  anything  that  had  worth.  First, 
there  is  growth.  Then  we  look  back  and  recognize  it.  We  may 
«t  this  stage  call  it  a  ^^  school,"  if  we  like,  or  anything  else ;  but 
it  is  a  growth,  a  life. 

Four  persons  figure  here,  mainly.  They  are  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey  and  De  Quincey.  The  four  are  supplemented  by 
John  Wilson  (*'  Christopher  North  "),  by  some  association  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and,  much  later,  in  a  different  direction,  by  Thomas 
Arnold  of  Rugby. 

I.     What  are  the  facts  in  this  matter  ? 

1.  In  the  summer  of  1797,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  met. 
They  were  then  aged  respectively  twenty-seven  and  twenty-five. 
Tliere  sprang  up  a  noble,  passionate  affection  between  them.  It 
led  to  some  joint  publication,  and  foreign  travel.  One  wishes*  be 
might  have  seen  these  magnificent  fellows  in  their  young  enthusi- 
asms. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  later,  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  Lakes  together.  Wordsworth  had  been  born  at  Cockermouth, 
thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Keswick,  but  had  been  residing,  now 
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for  some  time,  outBide  the  Lake  district  with  his  bright,  apprecia- 
tive sister,  Dorothy,  herself  also  a  poet.  Both  the  young  men 
wrote  letters  to  Dorothy  about  this  tour.  Coleridge,  who  was  the 
fire-kindler,  was  carried  away  particularly  with  the  Vale  of  Gras- 
mere.  He  wrote  Dorothy,  that  "  at  Rydal  and  Gitismere  [open- 
ing the  latter  into  the  former,  within  the  Vale]  I  received,  I  think,, 
the  deepest  delight."  He  spoke  of  the  ^^  divine  sisters  Rydal  and 
Grasmere."  Wordsworth  caught  the  fire.  "Coleridge,"  he  writes,. 
"  was  much  struck  with  Grasmere  and  its  neighborhood.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.  You  will  think  my  plan  a  wild  one,  but  I 
have  thought  of  building  a  house  there  by  the  lakenside.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  small  house  at  Grasmere  empty,  which,  perhaps,  we  may 
take ;  but  of  this  we  will  speak." 

3.  The  outcome  of  this  journey  was  that  he  hired  the  "small 
house  "  before  the  year  closed.  There  he  lived  until  1809,  first 
with  Dorothy,  and  then  with  Dorothy  and  the  good  lady  whom  he 
married,  and  who  survived  him.  In  that  year,  having  outgrown 
the  cottage,  the  family  took  a  larger  house,  "  Allan  Bank,"  near 
by.  This,  in  turn,  they  vacated  after  three  or  four  years,  for  the 
house  called  "Rydal  Mount."  It  is  in  the  same  Vale.  Here 
Wordsworth  continued  until  his  death  in  1850. 

4.  In  1800,  the  year  following  Wordsworth's  settling  at  Gras- 
mere, Coleridge,  —  why  thirteen  miles  away  I  do  not  understand^ 
—  took  Greta  Hall  at  Keswick,  where,  in  combating  rheumatism 
with  a  specific  known  as  "  Kendal  black  drops,"  he  unwittingly 
became  a  slave  of  opium.  Southey  and  he  had  married  sisters,, 
and  Southey,  losing  a  daughter  in  1803,  wrote  of  his  wife  :  "Edith 
will  be  nowhere  so  well  as  with  her  sister  Coleridge.  She  [Mrs. 
Coleridge]  has  a  little  girl  some  six  months  old,  and  I  shall  try 
and  graft  her  into  the  wound  while  it  is  yet  fresh."  Coleridge^ 
soon  after  the  advent  —  for  so  convenient  a  reason  as  this  —  of 
the  Southeys  at  his  house,  quit  Keswick  for  his  health,  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  master  of  the  house,  and  the  Coleridge  family 
in  his  care,  an  arrangement  which  became  permanent. 

5.  Coleridge  was  back  among  the  Lakes,  publishing  "The 
Friend,"  in  1809-10.  But  he  was  a  shattered  man,  and  seems^ 
in  that  condition,  to  have  made  by  preference  Wordsworth's  com- 
modious Allan  Bank  his  home.  Certainly  it  was  here  that  he 
resided.  In  the  latter  year  he  quitted  the  Lakes,  permanently,  aa 
a  place  of  residence,  regaining,  in  the  home  of  a  friend  in  London^ 
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^ome  measure  of  strength  and  self-mastery,  and  doing  still,  though 
mainly  in  philosophy  and  theology,  a  vastly  kindlier  service  for 
the  world. 

6.  Meantime  De  Quincey,  who,  fifteen  years  his  junior,  adored 
Wordsworth,  but  shrank  with  almost  a  girlish  diffidence  from 
meeting  him,  having  become  acquainted  with  Coleridge  in  1807, 
and  undertaking  late  in  that  year  to  do  a  kindness  for  Coleridge's 
family,  was  brought  accidentally  to  spending  three  dajrs  with 
Wordsworth  in  discharging  the  kindness.  Not  only  Wordsworth, 
but  the  Wordsworth  cottage,  captivated  him ;  and  when,  in  1809, 
Wordsworth  quitted  it  for  Allan  Bank,  he  leased  it.  ^*  After- 
wards, for  many  a  year,  it  was  mine."  It  was  from  this  cottage 
to  Wordsworth's  statelier  house,  while  Coleridge  was  there  pab- 
lishing  ^^  The  Friend,"  that  De  Quincey  performed  those  astonish- 
ing feats  in  the  way  of  lending  German  books  to  Coleridge,  which 
have  amused  so  many  of  De  Quincey's  readers. 

7.  The  latter,  and  Prof.  John  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  —  whoee 
quiet,  abiding  friendship  seems  to  have  led  De  Quincey  finally  to 
settle  at  the  Scottish  capital,  —  were  more  or  less  at  the  Lakes  in 
later  years.     Sir  Walter  made  occasional  journeys  hither. 

8.  Finally,  late  in  1831,  hither  came  Dr.  Arnold,  Head  Mastor 
of  Rugby  School.  Writing  in  April,  1832,  of  his  stay,  he  says :  **  I 
•could  still  rave  about  Rydal,  —  it  was  a  period  of  five  weeks  of 
almost  awful  happiness.  «  «  *  We  are  thinking  of  buying  or 
renting  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  our  holidays  at 
constantly ;  for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and  the  scenery  a 
very  great  attraction,  but  as  I  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all  the 
time  of  our  last  visit,  1  got  acquainted  with  the  poorer  people 
besides,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  a  home-like  feeling  all  of  us 
entertain  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rotha."  In  accordance  with 
this  hope  he  built  in  1833,  Fox  Howe,  a  little  farther  down  the 
Vale  than  Rydal  Mount,  to  the  west  also  of  the  Rotha,  and  looking 
across  it  to  Wordsworth's  home. 

II.     These  being  the  facts,  what  is  their  inter-relation? 

1.  Coleridge,  who  rightly  characterizes  himself  when  he  says  : 
^^  There  was  a  long  and  blessed  interval,  during  which  my  mental 
faculties  were  allowed  to  expand  and  my  original  tendencies  to 
develop  themselves  —  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds  " ;  who  had  that  (livine  in- 
sight which  could  enable  him  to  read,  from  those  fair  symbola  of 
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nature  to  which  he  here  alludes,  the  soul  of  nature ;  and  who, 
when  a  wreck  from  the  nostrum  which,  at  Keswick,  he  unwitting- 
ly permitted  to  ruin  him,  still  spoke,  nevertheless,  in  philosophy 
and  theology  as  no  Englishman  except  Maurice  has  spoken  in  this 
century,  —  Coleridge,  I  say,  kindled  Wordsworth's  passion  for  the 
Vale  of  Grasmere,  and  Wordsworth  went  in  and  occupied  it,  and 
laid  his  bones  there. 

Coleridge  tried  to  follow,  at  Keswick,  but  only  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  enable  Southey  to  "  graft "  himself  into  Greta  Hall,  until  he 
too  was  buried  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard,  Keswick. 

De  Quincey,  passionately  waiting  until  he  should  meet  Words- 
worth, found  in  Coleridge  —  to  whose  genius  he  accorded  the 
highest  rank,  but  whose  weaknesses  no  man  has  exposed  with 
more  insight  —  only  an  instrument  for  the  Wordsworthian  attach- 
ment, and  for  the  occupancy  of  that  cottage  which  was  his  "  after- 
wards, for  many  a  year." 

Wilson  was  subsidiary,  and  Scott  only  a  visitor.  Arnold,  in 
Wordsworth's  age,  was  drawn  to  Fox  Howe  by  him,  and  dying, 
untimely,  before  him,  found  in  the  Vale  and  in  its  rugged  bard, 
throughout  so  much  of  his  intensely  toiling  life  as  was  left,  inspi- 
ration and  a  steadying  strength. 

2.     Did  these  men,  so  related^  act  in  concert  ? 

Wordsworth,  who  had  to  pull  out  of  the  making  of  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  because  its  course  was  too  original  and  majes- 
tic, could  stand  to  Coleridge  as  a  devoted  friend.  He  could 
retain  love  enough  for  him,  even  after  pitiful  1803,  to  make  over 
Allan  Bank,  in  a  sort,  to  him  in  1809-10.  But  there  could  be  no 
oneness  between  them  either  of  plan  or  of  execution.  As  for 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  they  disagreed  in  literary  theories,  in 
spirit  and  in  method.  They  were  only  gentleman-like  friends. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  could  give  much  to  De  Quincey, 
though  he  could  learn  little  from  him  or  from  anyone  else. 

Taking  Coleridge  next,  it  is  not  insignificant  that  he  soon  left 
not  only  Greta  Hall,  but  the  Lakes,  after  the  Southeys  came, 
nor  that  when  he  went  back  to  them,  it  was  not  to  Greta  Hall, 
but  to  Allan  Bank.  And,  in  his  relations  with  De  Quincey,  the 
latter,  while  all  kindness  and  reverence  for  Coleridge's  genius, 
was  too  merciless  a  mirror  of  his  weaknesses,  for  there  to  Jbe  more 
than  a  certain  common  ground  of  infirmity,  and  of  psychological 
aptitude  between  them. 
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As  for  Southey  and  De  Quincey,  the  respect  of  the  latter  for 
the  former  was  very  great,  but  the  difference,  both  of  endow* 
ment  and  of  power  to  cooperate,  between  them  was  as  great  aa 
the  difference  between  the  quiet  waters  of  the  fair  moat  around 
the  Bishop's  palace  at  Wells,  and  of  the  rushing,  dashing  Rotha  aa 
it  leaves  the  Vale  of  Grasmere. 

Once  more,  Arnold  came  into  the  Vale  when  Wordsworth 
was  practically  but  the  solitary  figure  in  it,  their  strong  mutual 
regard  and  cooperation  being  mainly  ethical  and  spiritual. 

Clearly,  then,  not  only  from  no  evidence  of  deeply  concerted 
action,  but  from  the  very  antagonisms  and  defects  in  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  conclude  that  these  men,  though  closely  associ- 
ated and  mutually  helpful,  nevertheless  simply  acted  out,  under 
the  common  spell  of  these  mountains  and  meres,  their  free,  self-^ 
determining  inner  life.     It  was  not  a  "  school." 

3.     Is  there  here,  then,  any  point  of  unity  ? 

Yes.  It  is  found  partly  in  the  wonderful  tutelage  of  nature 
which  was,  amidst  these  scenes,  taking  the  men  each  under  ita 
direction.  Hence  it  came  about  that  there  sounded  out  from  all 
of  them,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  their  antagonisms  and 
their  weaknesses,  one  and  the  same  essential  music. 

There  is  a  point  of  unity,  too,  in  the  kindling  power  of  man  on 
man  which  was  here  exerted.  Thus  Coleridge  kindled  Words- 
worth. We  should  not  have  had  the  latter  but  for  him.  And  he 
kindled  in  Wordsworth  the  Lakes  passion  with  his  ^'  divine  sistera 
Rydal  and  Grasmere." 

Wordsworth,  in  turn,  like  some  coarser  metal  that  could  take 
and  hold  the  "  ring "  form,  —  to  borrow  Browning's  figure,  — 
grasped  and  held  on.  He  never  swerved.  It  was  partly  because 
in  some  respects  he  was  not  a  larger  man  (for  Carlyle's  estimate  of 
him  is  not  in  some  ways  wide  of  the  mark),  that  he  held  out  what 
was  his,  so  sharply  and  definitely  to  his  age. 

What,  then,  was  his?  Simplicity,  trust,  the  homely,  real  vir- 
tues ;  belief  in  man,  and  in  that  common  life  which  the  dalesmen 
of  the  mountains,  to  whose  traits  I  have  referred,  so  well  taught 
him. 

But  were  these  the  peculiar  thing  that  was  Wordsworth's  ?  No* 
They  were  but  appurtenances.  The  peculiar  thing  was,  that  here 
was  a  Christian,  who  —  as  he  went  up  and  down  these  vales  and 
glens  and  mountain  sides,  always  on  foot,  making  his  verses  first 
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in  his  mind  only,  and  uttering  them  to  the  skies  as  the  first  audi- 
tors—  was,  as  truly  as  any  follower  of  Zoroaster,  or  as  any  Druid 
of  his  own  mountains,  listening  ever  to  the  voice  of  nature. 

Ah !  this  was  an  all-important,  epoch-marking  fact  in  an  age 
given,  as  no  age  has  been  before  it,  to  investigations  and  cerebra- 
tions respecting  nature.  For  if  we  know  nature  through  and 
through  by  classification  or  by  penetration,  unless  we  hear  its 
voice^  we  shall  but  have  dissected  our  own  mother.  This  mighty 
thing,  then,  Wordsworth,  who  in  much  was  very  limited,  and  from 
whom  Coleridge  might  well  settle  thirteen  miles  away,  —  this 
mighty  thing  Wordsworth  did.  And  herein  he  is  a  poet  not  of 
this  age  only,  but  of  all  ages.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  Cole- 
ridge who  kindled  him,  set  him  his  task,  and  taught  him  where  on 
God's  earth  to  prosecute  it,  —  a  place  and  task  from  which  the  rug^ 
ged  mountaineer  poet  never  swerved. 

Coleridge  could  not  have  kindled  De  Quincey.  De  Quincey 
was  too  keen,  and  had  too  much  humor.  But  Wordsworth  could 
kindle  him,  and  did.  And  De  Quincey  from  the  moment  he  saw 
Wordsworth, —  ah  !  what  a  descriptio  n  of  their  meeting  he  has  left 
us  I  —  became,  nolle^  volle^  a  servant,  I  had  almost  said  a  helping 
Ariel,  of  the  Coleridge- Wordsworthian  influence.  He  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  group. 

Coleridge,  presently,  was  mainly  a  theologian.  The  ingenuity 
and  misleading  terminology  of  some  Westmorland  apothecary, 
lost  him  to  the  service  of  poetry.  But  it  is  only  one  who  has 
been  in  the  depths,  who  perhaps  is  steadily  in  them,  and  yet  who 
has  the  open  mind  of  a  poet,  that  can  be  a  theologian.  His  mis- 
fortune, and  the  misfortune  of  poetry,  was  perhaps,  therefore,  the 
very  fitting  him  for  his  work.  Certainly  but  for  his  writings  we 
may  gravely  question  whether  Maurice  and  Bushnell,  the  fore- 
most theologians  of  this  century  on  their  respective  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  faith.  That  service  for 
two  great  men  would  have  laid  the  world  under  inestimable  obli- 
gations to  him,  had  he  wrought  no   other. 

And,  though  it  was  Wordsworth  who  was  the  great  debtor  to 
Coleridge,  may  we  not  say  that  the  very  ruggedness,  and  stability, 
and  purity  of  Wordsworth  played  back  into  Coleridge's  hands,  so 
that  when  Coleridge  gave  to  the  world  Wordsworth  the  poet, 
Wordsworth  the  poet  in  some  measure  gave  to  the  world  Cole- 
ridge the  theologian  ? 
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As  for  Arnold,  he  was  of  a  later  generation.  Bat,  at  Rug^by 
School,  breathing  in  as  he  had  done  that  influence  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Coleridge  which  was  already  molding  the  age,  and  catching 
as  he  did  its  inspiration  by  personal  contact  ¥rith  Grasmere  and  its 
bard  from  1831  until  his  death  eleven  years  later,  —  who  shall 
say  that  he  did  not  accomplish  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  toward  instilling  the  same  into  the  English  national  life  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  Lakes  and  Lakes  men.  They  constitute,  with 
the  advantage  of  limited  territory,  brief  time  and  very  simple 
though  profound  drama,  an  object  lesson  in  the  psychology  of  a 
great  intellectual  and  spiritual  movement.  ^^  What  adds  an  inex- 
pressible tenderness  to  sea-bordered  Ayrshire,  to  the  mountains 
and  tarns  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  to  the  weird 
Scottish  border,  is  the  fact  that  here  were  bom,  and  here  were 
developed,  men  who  helped  restore  thinking  peoples,  warped  off 
in  other  directions,  to  a  normal  attitude  of  expectancy  and  teach- 
ableness toward  the  influences  of  the  world  about  them.'* 

For  we  are  the  children  of  nature.  She  nourishes  and  speaks  to 
us.  She  has  for  us  her  prophets.  It  is  those  whom  she  specialljr 
instructs.  It  was  so  with  Lowell,  our  own  profoundest  national 
poet,  not  less  than  with  the  mighty  epoch-makers  dwelt  on  just  now. 
And  here  we  pedestrians  were,  treading  the  very  roads  and  foot- 
paths of  the  latter !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  hearts  leaped  up 
within  us  ? 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   SIDE   OF   THE   MOVEMENT. 
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in. 

IN  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  Education  the  history  of 
this  movement  both  here  and  in  England  was  set  forth.  It  ia 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
movement  from  its  university  side,  and  in  a  subsequent  number  to 
discuss  the  value  of  the  movement  to  the  community. 

Broadly  speaking  the  workings  of  the  university  extension 
system  imply  two  distinct  agencies  :  (1)  the  lecturer  who  stands 
in  the  system  for  the  educational  or  university  side  of  the  move- 
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ment ;  (2)  the  centre,  which  represents  the  local  or  popular  side. 
Primarily,  it  is  the  function  of  the  lecturer  to  give ;  it  is  the 
function  of  the  centre  to  receive.  In  this  broad  analysis  the 
work  is  plainly  on  a  parallel  with  all  other  great  educational 
movements.  It  is  a  genus  of  a  large  species.  Its  value,  its  sig- 
nificance lies  in  its  relatively  higher  or  lower  differentiation  from 
all  kindred  agencies. 

It  may  be  wise  to  regard  the  university  side  of  the  movement 
as  its  personal,  its  vital  side.  Manifestly,  whatever  the  move- 
ment is  or  may  be  can  be  determined  only  by  the  standard  set  on 
the  university  side.  This  standard  may  be  set  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  it  may  be  modified  and  advanced  as  the  local  conditions 
and  changing  needs  of  the  various  communities  may  suggest.  If 
set  from  the  beginning,  as  is  most  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
country,  crises  are  inevitable.  The  system  will  stand  still.  The 
people  will  advance.  If,  however,  the  system  puts  itself  before 
the  people  not  ideally  but  suggestively,  if  it  avowedly  seeks  and 
secures  from  time  to  time  such  modifications  of  detail  and  of 
application  as  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  actual  life  suggests,  then 
may  the  system  in  its  very  genesis  claim  for  itself  a  higher  because 
a  more  adjustable  position  than  other  and  so  called  ^'  fixed  "  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  movement  is  without 
definite  principles,  or  that  it  is  lacking  in  inherent  and  clearly 
defined  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  only  to  assert 
that  its  principles  and  its  conditions,  having  come  as  a  growth 
from  the  people,  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  definite  exponents  of  modern  social  conditions  are 
in  this  movement  most  clearly  and  most  fully  recognized  and 
met ;  and,  further,  that,  being  in  direct  touch  with  the  people  in 
their  most  vital  relations,  it  has  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to 
represent  and  to  foster  the  best  educational  ideals  of  the  most 
progressive  elements  of  society. 

What  universal  popular  education  is  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
university  extension  is  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  country. 
As  common  public  schools  have  universalized  elementary  educa- 
tion, so  university  extension  is  designed  to  universalize  advanced 
education.  University  extension  rejoices  that  every  child  may 
now  walk  attended  by  the  ^^  strong-^ided  champion,"  education. 
It  deplores  the  fact  that  these  children  when  they  become  men 
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and  woraen  are  deprived  of  this  essential  companionship,  and  has 
taken  as  its  mission  the  work  of  continuing  this  companionship 
for  life.  The  public  school  meets  the  child  at  the  home  door  and 
becomes  to  him  in  loco  parentis.  University  extension  meets  men 
and  women  .at  the  same  threshold  and  continues  to  be  to  them  a 
fostering  and  uplifting  influence.  It  is  the  university  of  the 
homes  of  the  American  people.  It  links  education  of  a  high 
order  with  every  business  of  life,  and  sets  itself  resolutely  against 
the  mad  rush  for  the  almighty  dollar.  It  teaches  the  lesson  uni- 
versally needed,  that  "  no  man  liveth  by  bread  alone*" 

Just  as  public  sentiment,  crystallized  into  factory,  mining,  and 
kindred  laws,  has  demanded  that  no  child  shall  be  forced  to  enrich 
his  parent  at  the  expense  of  the  child^s  intellectual  weal ;  so  uni- 
versity extension  creates  and  crystallizes  into  unwritten  law,  into 
the  conscience  of  the  citizen,  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  eliminate 
education  from  the  serious  and  essential  businesses  of  life«  In  the 
spirit  of  true  reform  it  not  only  fosters  such  wholesome  educa- 
tional ideals,  but  it  also  puts  into  the  community  a  definitely  organ- 
ized and  efficient  system  for  their  successful  realization. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  university  side  of  the  movement  is 

THE   LECTURER, 

a  man  or  woman  whose  natural  qualifications  and  specific 
training  will,  to  the  highest  degree,  accomplish  the  ends  of  the 
system.  Thoughtful  educators  assert  that  the  success  of  exten- 
sion is  limited  only  by  the  sort  of  lecturers  it  can  command. 
The  burden  of  study,  therefore,  is  to  secure  as  lecturers  from 
among  our  educators  such  as  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  movement.  The  lecturer  must  have  native  fitness,  such  as 
will  count  for  highest  success  in  any  noble  and  in  part  philan- 
thropic work  ;  such  as,  from  the  beginning,  shall  disown  any  and 
all  criticism  that  might  come  from  weakness  in  the  movement's 
leaders ;  such,  indeed,  as  shall  heighten  and  deepen  confidence  in 
the  movement  itself.  The  lecturer  personally  should  be  added 
strength  to  the  system.  He  should  count  even  for  more  than  the 
lecturer  in  the  system.  This  demands  not  merely  strength  of 
mind  but  also  strength  of  heart.  He  must  be  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
The  lecturer  must  moreover  be  specially  trained  for  the  work. 
The  movement  requires  not  only  honest  and  true  men  but  also 
honestly  and  truly  trained  men.    This  training  must  be  of  a  three* 
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fold  character :  (1)  Intellectually  it  must  be  of  such  breadth  and 
strength  as  to  command  the  highest  respect  and  to  ensure  the 
highest  effectiveness.  I  do  not  mean  to  plead  alone  for  high 
scholarship  but  more  especially  for  high  control  of  scholarly  quali- 
ties. (2)  Socially  it  must  be  of  such  scope  and  power  as  to  make 
him  to  the  community  what  intellectual  discipline  fits  him  to  be 
to  the  great  body  of  educators,  namely, — a  real  leader.  The  lec- 
turer must  know  people,  must  be  conversant  with  judicious,  social 
influences,  must  understand  the  best  lines  along  which  to  work  in 
order  to  obtain  with  the  least  possible  conscious  effort,  the  great- 
est respect  and  support  for  the  movement  itself.  A  clear  appre- 
hension of  this  principle  will  enable  each  lecturer  to  formulate 
for  himself  some  definite  moral  and  social  precepts,  which  pre- 
cepts, he  should  remember  to  obey  in  his  deportment  continuously. 
(3)  Professionally  or  technically  this  training  of  the  lecturer  must 
be  of  such  range  and  forciB  as  to  give  the  movement  from  the  first 
its  proper  interpretation.  The  lecturer  may  be  intellectually 
skilled  and  socially  faultless,  but  he  must  also  be  professionally 
disciplined.  The  proper  place,  the  definite  limits  of  university 
extension  must  be  known.  The  entire  detail  work  of  the  system 
as  well  as  the  history  of  its  rise,  progress  and  purpose  should  be 
known  by  every  lecturer.  The  American  Society  at  Philadelphia 
has  established  a  seminary  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  this 
training.! 

The  most  important  work  of  the  lecturer  is  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures.  In  Cambridge,  Eng.,  twelve  weekly  lectures  consti- 
tute a  course  ;  in  New  York,  ten ;  in  Oxford  and  the  American 
Society,  six.  These  lectures  present  some  definite  period,  epoch, 
movement,  or  topic,  in  the  development  of  some  subject.  The 
study  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  The  scope  is  limited,  — 
the  purpose  being  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  relations,  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  facts.  The  method  of  presentation  is  such 
as  to  give  the  general  principles  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  details, 
and  to  incite  and  direct  the  students  to  such  reading  as  shall 
enable  them  to  elaborate  intelligently  the  outline  thus  presented. 
For  this  reason 

THE  SYLLABUS 

accompanies  each  course  of  lectures.  This  syllabus  mirrors  the 
lectures,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  subject-matter,  a  complete  biblio- 

i  For  an  extended  disoussion  of  the  Leoturea  by  Dr.  James,  see  Prooeedinfl^  of  Na- 
tional Conference  of  1801  at  Philadelphia,  p.  89  €l  $eq. 
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graphy  of  the  subject  presented,  contains  directions  for  profitable 
study,  presents  questions  for  essay  work,  and  suggests  also  many- 
additional  aids  to  the  student  in  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the 
course.     These  syllabi  have  a  permanent  value.      The   authors. 
cited  in  them  are  purchased  from  time  to  time,  and  the  study 
begun  in  the  centre  is  frequently  continued  indefinitely.     People 
will  read  provided  they  are  aroused  and  interested  in  a  subject. 
The  value  of  their  reading  is  enhanced  by  giving  them  a  guide  to 
the  best  authorities.     This  guide  the  syllabus  is.^    These  syllabi 
are  of  such  educational  value  as  to  command  a  wide  market  beyond 
the  centres  of  the  society.     The  sale  of    syllabi  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  at  Philadelphia,  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it 
is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  Society's  work. 

Each  lecture  is  supplemented  at  its  close  by  an  hour  of  discus- 
sion between  the  lecturer  and  the  audience.  This  feature  of  the 
movement  known  as 

THE   CLASS 

brings  the  lecturer  into  immediate  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  pupils.  Points  not  fully  elaborated,  not  clearly  understood, 
are  taken  up  and  discussed.  The  lecturer  is  here  put  to  the  test  of 
popular  and,  often,  of  expert  criticism.  The  thoughtful  and  schol- 
arly men  of  the  community  join  with  women,  with  teachers,  with 
workingmen,  in  expanding  and  elucidating  the  theme  discussed. 
This  feature  naturally  and  inevitably  develops  a  class  of  students 
that  study  the  best  literature  upon  the  lectures  and  that  willingly 
and  eagerly  form  themselves  into 

THE   STin)ENTS'   CLASS, 

which  class  in  cases  of  weekly  lectures,  under  a  leader  of  their 
own,  meet  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the  work  suggested  by  the 
lecturer.  In  case  of  fortnightly  lectures,  as  in  the  Oxford  plan,  the 
students'  class  alternates  with  the  lectures,  and  becomes  a  vastly 
more  significant  factor  than  any  other,  the  lecture  only  being  ex- 
cepted. One  of  the  great  problems  now  demanding  solution  is  the 
proper  leadership  of  this  students' class,  that  the  class  may  pursue  to 
the  best  advantage  definite  and  systematic  study.  Not  infrequently^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  good  leader  in  the  local  centre  the  lecturer  meets 
this  class  at  some  hour  prior  to  his  lecture.  To  this  class  are 
attracted  the  real  workers,  those  who  are  students  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  who  enter  upon  the  movement  in  the  same  spirit  and  for 

>  See  Mr.  Rolfe*B  artiole  on  the  Ideal  Syllabus,  /Md,  p.  1. 107. 
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the  same  ends  for  which  students  enter  upon  definite  courses  of 
study  in  recognized  institutions  of  learning.  The  strength  of  the 
movement  lies  in  the  work  of  this  class.  These  are  the  ones  that 
take  the  questions  of  the  syllabus  and  after  careful  study  and  dis- 
cussion prepare  for  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  lecturer's 

WEEKLY  THEMES, 

in  which  the  student  methodically  and  with  more  or  less  elabora- 
tion presents  a  definite  treatment  of  the  subject.  This,  with  the 
classes,  secures  a  complete  study  both  oral  and  written  of  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Many  of  these  essays  show  extended 
reading,  careful,  even  painstaking  study,  and  a  clearness  and 
force  of  expression  that  augurs  well  for  the  movement.  These 
students,  moreover,  are  the  ones  that  take  the 

EXAMINATIONS 

at  the  end  of  the  course.  If  in  this  carefully  conducted  exami- 
nation the  pupil  shows  decided  ability  a  certificate  of  efficiency  is 
issued.  This  certificate  carries  the  authority  of  the  society  at 
large,  and  is  representative  of  a  definite  piece  of  literary  work 
successfully  accomplished.  The  problem  of  the  university  direct- 
ly, then,  is,  shall  these  certificates  be  honored  as  counting  for  a 
degree,  i.  e.,  as  being  of  any  such  value  as  to  make  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  resident  study  for  the  completion  of  a  prescribed 
course  ? 

Shall  we  have  university  extension  in  name,  or  shall  we  have 
university  extension  in  fact?  Shall  a  movement  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  great  centres  of  learning  be,  in  its  hour  of  suc- 
cess, divorced  from  them  and  left  to  care  for  itself  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  not  so  vital  to  the  movement  as  it  is  to  the  uni- 
versities. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  university  exten- 
sion can  afford  this  separation  better  than  the  universities  can. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  universities  have  done  well  without 
any  such  movement.  True,  but  can  they  afford  to  face  the  future 
with  the  record  of  the  past  ?  Can  they,  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  must  inevitably  result  from  this  movement,  maintain 
the  attitude  they  now  assume  to  the  public  ?  Has  the  university 
no  mission  beyond  its  own  walls  ?  Shall  the  opportunity  of  the 
century  to  bring  the  value  and  significance  of  higher  education 
forcibly  and  clearly  to  the  people  be  neglected  ?    Shall  the  widen- 
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ing  breach  between  the  universities  and  the  people  be  further 
widened  ? 

Those  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  who  know  the 
public  and  their  needs  as  well  as  the  universities  and  their  needs 
are,  so  far  as  they  have  studied  this  problem,  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  universities  need  this  movement ;  that  this  is  in 
fact  the  best  agency  yet  known  by  which  the  universities  may  send 
representative  teachers,  thoroughly  trained  for  the  work,  to  the 
people.     In  this  way  shall  they  exemplify  and  justify  the  claim  of 
the  university  upon  the  whole  people  for  sympathy  and  support. 
Not  only  will  it  increase  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the  extension  lec- 
turer, will  regularly  matriculate  at  the  colleges  and  universities  ; 
but  it  will  create  in  every  community  a  vast  army  of  intelli^nt 
and  enthusiastic  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship. 

It  will  cause  the  average  citizen  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  meager 
education  for  his  children  and  to  insist  that  the  highest  and  best 
cultures,  now  available  for  every  child,  shall  become  the  posses- 
sion of  his  own. 

Not  only  this,  but  it  will  put  the  universities  in  touch  with  the 
people.  It  will  not  only  elevate  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
whole  country,  but  it  will  also  infuse  new  life  and  practical  ten- 
dencies where  now  perchance  these  are  all  too  little  realized  and 
appreciated. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  opportunities  for  the  universities  to 
mould  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  to  be  in  turn  kept  pro- 
gressively advancing  along  every  line  made  necessary  by  the 
changing  and  enlarging  social,  economic  and  educational  condi- 
tions of  a  rapidly  developing  people.  We  have  universal  ele- 
mentary education.  Are  not  the  conditions  ripe  for  universal 
higher  education  ? 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

REV.   W.  F.  C.   MORSELL,   PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  age  of  illustration  is  now  with  us  and  illustrate  we  must, 
if  we  expect  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  young  and 
old.  If  it  is  true  that  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  photographs 
on  the  retina  the  image  which  it  receives  and  so  conveys  the 
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image  by  molecular  action  to  the  brain,  then  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  illustrations  reaching  the  brain  through  the  eye  actually 
afford  a  physical  basis  for  perception  and  memory.  This  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  image  on  the  retina  to  the  aquisition  of  knowl- 
edge explains  the  value  of  the  lantern  and  its  pictures  to  the 
work  of  mental  furnishing.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
pictures  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  are  actual  reproductions  of 
the  objects  which  they  represent.  The  plain  photograph  is  a 
fac  simile  in  light  and  shadow  second  only  in  value  to  a  personal 
visit  and  inspection  of  the  scene  or  object  of  interest.  The  new 
art  of  color  photography  will  supply  us,  not  only  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  nature,  but  will  give  us  a  chromogram  exactly 
reproducing  the  veritable  tints  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  It  will 
soon  be  possible  to  convey  to  the  eye  the  presentations  of  distant 
scenes  in  all  their  realistic  charms.  No  one  can  predict  the  limits 
of  education  through  this  wonderful  advance  in  photography, 
and  no  one  can  deny  the  immediate  expediency  of  adopting  such 
an  auxiliary  in  the  schools. 

Our  leading  educational  institutions  own  extended  sets  of  slides 
covering  the  main  features  of  a  liberal  education  and  consider  the 
money  spent  in  acquiring  such  a  stock  of  views  as  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  can  be  made.  The  range  of  views  is  as  wide  as 
the  applications  of  the  art  of  photography.  It  extends  through 
every  zone  and  continent  not  only  to  the  fixed  features  of  the 
landscape,  but  in  its  instantaneous  grasp,  fastens  on  the  plate  the 
subtle  character  of  animal  locomotion.  The  distinct  delineation 
of  the  rippling  waters  or  the  foaming  breakers,  as  well  as  the 
fleeting  beauties  of  the  clouds  are  magically  detained  as  if  some 
new  Joshua  were  present  commanding  all  things  to  stand  still  for 
the  observer's  convenience.  The  stars  in  their  courses  register 
their  coming  and  going  and  confess  the  very  elements  of  which 
they  are  made  in  the  photographs  of  the  stellar  spectra.  The 
studies  of  astronomy,  geology,  geogmphy,  zoology,  architecture, 
history  and  art  are  some  of  the  realms  open  to  lantern  illustration. 
The  whole  range  of  scientific  research  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
school  lantern  with  its  appliances.  While  the  more  elaborate 
experiments  of  the  advanced  courses  must  be  reserved  for  the 
college  lecture,  there  is  no  reason  why  even  in  grammar  schools 
the  wonderful  results  of  research  may  not  be  shown  to  the  average 
pupils,  thus  awakening  the  dormant  curiosity  which  will  make 
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study  an  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  instead  of  a  dreary   task 
and  thus  also  the  parent  and  teacher  may  discover  at  an  early  age 
those  tastes  which  foreshadow  the  latent  abilities  of  the  pupil.     A 
most  important  light  is  now  thrown  on  related  studies  by  the  use 
of  the  lantern.     Suppose  that  a  class  have  before  them  a  photo- 
graph of  some  city  in  India  where  one  can  see  in  the  street  a 
religious  procession,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  street  the  mingled 
architecture  of  ancient  temples  and  modern  edifices.     Along  the 
walls  of  the  gardens  are  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  Indian 
foliage,  and  the  animal  life  of  India  is  represented  by  here   and 
there  an  elephant  or  a  monkey,  and  the  strange  types  of  race  and 
the  stranger  customs  of  dress  engage  the  wondering  attention   of 
the  pupils.     Here  we  have  not  a  mere  lesson  in  geography,   but 
history  as  well.     The  total  effect  of  the  scene  is  many-sided  and 
fastens  itself  on  the  memory  without  the  labored  task  of  learning 
by  rote  a  bald  statement  of  the  fact  that  such  and  such  a  city  is 
the  capital  of  a  certain  district.     Much  of  the  effect  of  lantern 
teaching  is  lost  because  the  pupils  are  not  tiiught  how  to  examine 
and  describe  a  picture.     The  terms  foreground  and  background 
are  perhaps  not  known,  and  for  lack  of  a  word  the  chUdren  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  what  the  picture  contained,  even  though  they 
can  recall  it  to   their   minds.      Children  need  to  be  trained  to 
observe.     The  eye  does  not  at  once  catch  the  details  of  a  scene  or 
an  event.     It  is  for  the  teacher  to  call  attention  to  how  much 
there  is  in  the  picture  and  to  emphasize  the  details  that  may  be 
overlooked  in  a  superficial  glance.     It  would  be  a  profitable  exer- 
cise to  show  a  picture  without  comment  and  let  the  class  write 
down  their  impressions  of  it  and  then  show  the  picture  a  second 
time,  reading  aloud  some  few  of  the  descriptions  written  by  the 
pupils  aft<ir  their  first  glance.     Such  an  exercise  will  reveal  how 
one  eye  misses  what  another  sees  of  the  picture.     The  lantern 
will  never  accomplish  what  is  expected  unless  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  this  art  of  observing.     But  even  more  than 
this  must  be  done.     We  do  not  wish  a  mere  Chinese  copy  of  the 
picture  in  words  which  gives  a  list  of  salient  points  or  minute 
details,  —  what  is  needed  is  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  an  act 
of  observation.     Nothing  but  crude  remarks  may  be  elicited,  but 
the  most  ridiculous  thought  about  the  picture  as  an  evidence  of 
reflection  is  worth  more  than  a  slavishly  exact  description.     Com- 
bined accuracy  of  observation  and  discrimination  are  the  habits  of 
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mind  to  be  fostered  in  the  class.  Of  course  this  theory  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  making  workers  out  of  the  pupils.  Learning  by 
rote  to  escape  a  bad  mark  is  not  education.  Ever  so  little 
genuine  work  in  observing  and  reflecting  is  more  valuable  in 
imparting  efficiency  to  the  child's  faculties  than  many  hours  of 
unthinking  compliance  with  the  teacher's  commands.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  children  are  by  nature  shirkers  rather  than 
workers,  but  this  is  just  the  true  teacher's  opportunity. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  know  how  to  work  with  the  lantern. 
The  first  difficulty  is  that  the  room  will  be  dark  and  tempt  mis- 
chievous pupils  to  disorder.  This  must  be  met  by  having  a  light 
in  the  lantern  so  bright  that  the  room  need  not  be  totally  darkened* 
The  best  way  to  meet  this  is  to  get  a  lime  or  electric  light  lantern. 
See  to  it  that  your  jet  is  large  enough  to  let  through  a  generous 
supply  of  gas.  The  fault  is  not  usually  in  either  the  condensers 
or  the  objective,  but  in  the  economy  exercised  in  not  burning 
enough  gas.  A  small  jet  will  hiss  and  worry  all  who  try  to  get  a 
good  light  out  of  it.  It  is  usually  enough  to  burn  about  six  feet 
an  hour  for  a  small  room  and  short  screen  distance,  but  if  the 
light  be  too  dim  the  remedy  lies  in  burning  more  gas.  To  be  able 
to  do  this,,  examine  the  aperture  of  the  jet.  The  makers  can  tell 
you  whether  your  jet  will  burn  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet  if  you 
need  that  much. 

The  difficulty  about  darkening  the  room  may  be  overcome  in 
advanced  classes  by  having  each  pupil  provide  a  small  reading 
light.  A  candle  in  a  blackened  tin  box  can  be  arranged  on  each 
desk  so  as  to  occupy  little  room  and  yet  thoroughly  light  the 
paper  on  which  the  scholar  is  to  take  notes.  Teachers  who  know 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  hear  the  lazy 
excuse,  "  the  room  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  to  write  " ;  but  let 
no  teacher  be  daunted  by  the  shirker's  excuses.  Make  such  a 
pupil  provide  a  reading  light ;  it  may  be  patterned  after  the  read- 
ing lights  used  by  lantern  lecturers.  An  advantage  in  adopting 
reading  lights  for  the  pupils  will  immediately  occur  to  the  teacher^ 
for  in  such  a  case  an  ordinary  oil  lantern  for  the  screen  will  do  all 
that  is  required  in  a  dark  room. 

The  light  of  the  future  is,  of  course,  the  electric  arc  lamp* 
Some  of  these  are  elaborate  and  can  be  wound  to  run  in  any  cur- 
rent ;  others  are  automatic  also,  but  run  by  gravity,  and  can  be 
ordered  to  suit  the  kind  of  current  used  in  one's  vicinity.     The 
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Edison  current  is  the  best  and  is  absolutely  without   danger, 
the  wires  can  be  held  in  the  bare  hands  and  the  whole  current 
taken  through  the  body  with  scarcely  any  sensation.     It  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  dynamo  for  the  school  alone  costing  about  $200,  run 
by  an  Otto  gas  engine.     The  only  sign  by  which  a  novice  can  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  an  electric  lamp  is  that  it   should  be 
inclined,  if  it  is  to  run  in  the  Edison  current,  so  that   the   upper 
carbon  which  is  positive,  may  present  its  crater  fully  to  the  focus 
of  the  condensers.     The  advantage  is  a  gain  of  a  wider  ang^le  of 
about  sixty  degrees,  whereas,  if  the  light  is  perpendicular   the 
utmost  angle  of  light  can  be  only  about  forty-five  degrees.     This 
principle  is  adopted  in  English  instruments,  and  has  been   advo- 
cated in  the  Scientific  American.     The  only  lamp  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  informed  about  is  one  recently  constructed  by  J.  B.  Colt 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  although  there  may  be  others.     The  arc  lamp 
of  this  firm  is  most  ingeniously  mounted  and  can  be  adjusted  with 
less  difficulty  than  the  best  English  lamps.     When  it  is  once  set 
in  the  focus,  it  requires  no  more  attention  and  leaves  the  lecturer 
at  liberty  to  fix  his  attention  solely  on  his  topic.     For  scientific 
teaching  the  electric  light  is  almost  indispensable  on  account  not 
only  of  its  pure  white  light,  but  also  on  account  of  its  richness  in 
violet  rays   for  spectrum   work   in   illustrating  such   topics    as 
fluorescence. 

One  mark  of  a  good  educational  lantern  is  the  size  of  the  con- 
densers. The  diameter  of  an  ordinary  lantern's  condensers  need 
not  be  more  than  four  inches,  but  when  we  have  to  face  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  an  educational  instrument  in  its  whole  range 
the  size  of  the  condensers  becomes  a  matter  of  real  importance. 
When  it  is  desired  to  project  apparatus  or  to  secure  additional 
light  for  the  microscope  or  the  spectrum,  the  five-inch  condensers 
are  wanted  badly.  Especially  is  it  required  for  the  gas  micro- 
scope, as  the  utmost  area  of  glass  and  the  largest  size  jet  are 
invaluable,  as  even  with  these  the  illumination  soon  reaches  the 
limit  of  its  performance  with  the  higher  power  of  objectives. 
One  of  the  five-inch  condensers  may  be  wisely  selected  with 
shorter  focus  for  getting  a  parallel  beam  when  only  one  condenser 
is  wanted.  There  should  be  room  in  the  shell  that  holds  the 
condensers  to  slide  them  back  and  forth  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  utmost  elasticity  of  arrangement  should  be  had  in  such  a 
lantern,  as  its  uses  often  approach  the  requirements  of  an  optical 
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bench,  and  every  inch  of  extension  that  can  be  secured  is  of  value 
in  devising  new  experiments. 

Hitherto  the  educational  lantern  has  often  been  too  cumbersome 
to  transport,  but  in  these  days  of  University  Extension,  a  porta- 
ble instrument  is  much  wanted.  The  old  style  of  wooden  instru- 
ments or  the  heavier  college  patterns  are  impracticable  when  the 
lecturer  has  to  fill  numerous  appointments  in  different  quarters  of 
a  city  and  in  such  out-of-town  engagements  as  he  may  be  inclined 
to  accept.  For  the  reason  that  portability  is  required  by  the 
wider  call  for  the  use  of  the  lantern,  it  is  likely  that  the  metal 
lanterns  will  be  almost  exclusively  called  for  where  the  lecturer's 
convenience  is  at  all  consulted.  Considerations  of  economy  in 
transporting  apparatus  demand  an  instrument  that  can  be  packed 
in  one  box  along  with  whatever  special  accessory  is  needed. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  appliances  which  may  be 
added  to  the  educational  lantern,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  art  education  will  be  likely  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
designing  kaleidoscope  with  movable  mirrors.  Sir  David  Brewster 
never  intended  this  instrument  to  degenerate  into  a  toy,  but 
hoped  for  its  use  as  an  aid  in  the  production  of  designs.  The 
drawback  in  such  designs  has  been  their  stiffness,  but  with  a  little 
study  it  will  be  found  that  the  graceful  curves  of  handwork  can 
be  far  excelled  by  a  person  who  has  really  mastered  the  geometri* 
cal  key  to  the  handling  of  the  lantern  kaleidoscope.  These  designs 
can  be  photographed  and  used  as  the  work  of  printing  is  now 
developed. 

The  lantern  polariscope  is  an  instrument  capable  of  entertaining 
a  popular  audience  or  of  instructing  a  class  in  science.  Hitherto 
complete  instruments  of  this  kind  were  enormously  expensive  and 
had  to  be  imported,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have 
just  as  complete  instruments  as  any  made  abroad.  It  requires 
only  the  combination  of  knowledge  with  an  equipment  of  good 
brass  working  machinery  to  enable  our  American  lantern  trade  to 
furnish  our  own  schools  with  instruments  that  can  do  all  that  any 
foreign  instrument  claims  to  perform. 

We  are  likely  soon  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  table 
microscope  can  be  used  for  projection.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
provide  for  a  substage  equipment  to  bring  all  the  available  light 
from  the  five  inch  condensers  to  a  focus  on  the  microscopic  slide. 
Any  teacher  who  possesses  a  good  microscope  can  then  have  it 
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adjasted  for  lantern  work.  A  perfect  portable  lantern  will  have 
its  box  so  arranged  that  a  table  microscope  can  be  carried  along 
with  the  lantern  and  be  adjusted  on  a  proper  level  to  transmit  the 
beam  from  the  jet  or  arc  light. 

Those  who  read  this  article  may  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  stand 
to  use  for  such  a  lantern.  We  would  suggest  the  purchase  of  four 
of  the  largest  rollers  obtainable  in  the  hardware  stores.  Mount 
on  these  rollers  any  open  case,  the  whole  arrangement  standing* 
about  the  height  of  the  breast  of  the  operator.  The  interior  of 
the  case  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  lime  cylinders  so  that 
the  whole  apparatus  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  at  pleasure  or 
be  turned  sideways  when  the  prism  is  used  in  spectrum  work. 

For  a  screen  nothing  equals  a  paper  faced  screen  on  a  roller 
like  that  used  for  maps,  and  such  a  screen  can  be  made  by  any 
map-maker.  It  need  not  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  if  such  a  screen  is  demanded  it  may  be  sold  for  about 
twelve  dollars.  A  single  screen  to  order  might  cost  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  but  it  is  the  only  screen  worth  hay- 
ing. Even  better  is  the  smooth,  white  finish  of  a  plain  wall. 
Where  necessary  the  operator  should  have  an  opera  glass  to  foous 
fine  details  in  microscopic  work,  and  the  members  of  the  clasa 
who  own  such  glasses  will  find  occasion  for  their  use  in  following 
the  lecturer. 

If  it  is  desired  to  darken  a  room  perfectly  the  best  material  for 
curtains  is  a  heavy  dark  canton  flannel  which  is  impervious  to  the 
brightest  sunlight,  but  such  curtains  ought  to  cover  the  window 
by  a  liberal  margin  to  prevent  light  entering  at  the  sides. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HAREBELL. 

ALICE    HAMILTON  RICH. 

A  harebell  on  its  slender  thread 
Hung  o'  er  a  brook,  as  if  to  view 

Itself,  while  swinging  to  and  fVo 
In  graceful  curves,  its  bell  of  blue. 

Above  the  flower,  a  little  child 
Of  summers  only  two  or  three 

Hung  over  it,  as  if  to  hear 
The  notes  its  bell  rung  tenderly. 
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The  harebell,  seeing  the  sweet  faoe, 
Mistook  it  for  her  very  own, 

The  while  the  child,  in  thought  a  flower. 
Caught  up  the  harebell's  tender  tone. 

The  brook  that  mirrored  them  ran  on 
Rippling  with  laughter, — yet  no  word 

To  child  or  bell,  of  their  mistake 
Was  ever  from  the  brooklet  heard. 

The  harebell  lived  its  little  life, 

In  dream  of  love  and  sweet  content, 

Then  swinging  down  its  tiny  bell. 
At  fall  of  night,  its  life  was  spent. 

The  child,  —  for  thus  the  legend  runs, 
Thereafter  heard  the  harebells  ring. 

And  Poet  Laureate  of  the  flowers. 
She  voiced  the  songs  the  flowers  sing. 


EDITORIAL. 

THE  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren is  doing  a  noble  service.  During  the  year  1892  this  society 
looked  into  the  condition  of  4^854  children  who  were  orphans,  or  had 
been  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  were  under  the  control  of  intemper* 
ate,  vicious  and  criminal  parents.  The  work  done  in  rescuing  many 
of  these  children  and  improving  the  condition  of  them  all  has  been 
very  great.  It  is  a  most  beneficent  work.  It  changes  the  destinies  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  grow  to  be  thieves,  vagabonds  and  crimi- 
nals into  upright,  useful  citizens.  This  noble  work  deserves  a  far 
more  generous  support.  The  expenses  for  1893  will  aggregate  $17,000. 
Annual  members  pay  $5.00  each  per  year.  Remittances  may  be  sent 
to  Charles  Pollen  Atkinson,  Treasurer,  Box  1338,  Boston,  Mass. 

THERE  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  effort  in  some  quarters  to  find 
a  deeply  hidden  plot  in  the  very  sensible  policy  inaugurated  by 
Monsig^or  Satolli,  in  his  recent  instruction  concerning  parochial  schools. 
On  its  face  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  very  practical  direction 
that,  while  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  attend  public  schools  their 
families  and  churches  shall  be  urged  to  pay  unusual  attention  to  their 
religious  education  out  of  school.  The  New  York  Christian  Union 
fervently  hopes  that  some  general  arrangement  between  the  warring 
sects  should  be  made  on  this  basis.     But  since  every  religious  body  in 
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the  country,  save  the  two  or  three  that  incline  to  denominational  edu- 
cation, are  already  doing  just  this,  it  would  only  seem  necessaiy  that 
the  Catholic  brethren  should  take  the  advice  of  the  Papal  Legate  in 
order  that  the  American  idea  in  the  matter  should  prevail.     The  Ameri* 
can  idea  is,  first,  that  moral  and  practical  religious  training  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  education,  both  for  manhood  and  womanhood  and  good  citi- 
zenship.    Second,  that  there  are  three  natural  agencies  that  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  this  training  in  character, — the  family,  the  church, 
and  the  State.     This  is  only  saying  that  the  whole  people,  in  these  three 
different  capacities,  must  do  this  fundamental  work.     Third,  that  these 
agencies,  while  '^  working  together  for  good,"  must  each  confine  itself  to 
its  own  natural  circle  of  operation.     The  province  of  the  state  is,  in  a 
negative  way  through  its  entire  legislation  and  administration  and,  in  a 
positive  way,  through  the  present  system  of  unsectarian  public  schooling, 
to  be  a  great  moral  teacher  of  youth,  in  some  ways  the  most  powerful 
moral  influence  in  society.     Fourth,  that  as  American  civilization  is 
founded  on  the  moral  ideals  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  apply  to  a  well-administered  public  schoc^  the  theologi- 
cal nicknames  that  many  of  our  clerical  friends  of  all  faiths  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying.     Meanwhile,  if  all  families  and  churches  will  appro- 
priate the  wise  counsel  of  the  new  legate,  the  children  will   be   the 
gainers  all  round  and  the  schools  of  all  sorts  will  find  it  easier  to  deal 
with  Young  America. 

ONE  would  think,  by  this  time,  even  ^'  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  "  might  understand  that  the  object  of  the  common  school  is 
to  educate  the  whole  people  for  good  American  citizenship.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  good  citizenship,  to-day,  is  the  drying  up  of 
the  slough  of  illiteracy  which,  like  a  pestilential  underground  slough 
permeates  the  lower  regions  of  the  republic  with  a  sinkhole  in  every 
neighborhood.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  good  people  who  would 
die  for  their  country  but  do  not  understand  why  they  should  "  pay  for 
educating  other  people's  children";  especially  if  the  **  other  people'* 
are  the  inhabitants  of  this  underworld  of  American  society.  There  are 
still  neighborhoods,  cities  and  two  or  three  states  in  the  Union  whose 
school  laws  are  a  premium  on  wealth;  securing  to  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  all  advantages,  while  tapering  off  in  the  direction  of  a  school 
for  the  lower  orders  that  is  little  better  than  a  numskull  wrestling  with 
a  mob  of  disorderly  youngsters  in  a  school-house  unflt  for  the  humane 
abode  of  beasts.  While  learned  college  faculties  are  loudly  demand- 
ing the  "  enrichment"  of  the  secondary  education  and  experts  physical 
and  metaphysical,  are  studying  ^'  the  contents  of  children's  minds  ** 
through  object  glasses  of  the  highest  potency :  it  would  seem  that  the 
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country  waits  for  a  great  awakening  on  the  subject  of  what  to  do  with 
the  great  American  slough  of  ignorance  and  its  environments  which  is 
already  breeding  a  moral  pestilence  prophetic  of  untold  peril.  Let  us, 
for  a  few  years,  turn  to  and  give  these  ''  other  people's  children  "  a  fair 
chance  to  get  themselves  outside  the  three  R*s ;  and  then  this  intermin- 
able polishing  up  of  the  more  favored  will  not  appear  as  such  a  ghastly 
commentary  on  the  neglect  of  perishing  millions. 

ONE  of  the  propositions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  radical 
system  of  expert  criticism,  now  being  applied  by  Dr.  Rice  of 
the  Porum^  is  that  the  school-side  of  an  American  city  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  toleration  in  any  part  of  its  domain  of  a  poor  school  or  g^oup  of 
inferior  teachers.  This  is  all  very  stringent  and  '*  superior"  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that,  applied  as  a  law  of  criticism,  it  would  scuttle  human 
society  and  land  the  human  race  at  the  bottom  of  the  black  sea  of  pes- 
simism. Human  nature  has  its  own  way  of  being  educated  even  to 
moderate  achievement,  through  the  slow  process  of  the  training  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  There  are  defects  in  every  physical  constitution  ; 
a  skeleton-closet  in  every  family;  a  "  back  yard  "  to  every  church;  a 
"  common  herd  "  in  every  community.  Especially,  in  those  abnormal 
huddlings  of  '^  all  sorts  and  conditions"  that  our  great  American  cities 
have  become,  there  are  classes  of  people  who,  at  best,  can  be  only  held 
outside  of  crime  and,  by  no  method  at  present  known,  can  be  forced 
rapidly  upward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  eliminate  the  sort  of  schools 
that  Dr.  Rice  persists  in  calling  attention  to  from  our  great  systems  of 
metropolitan  schooling  as  to  change  at  once  the  character  of  the  people 
whose  offspring  are  the  pupils  therein.  Often,  the  very  centres  of 
fashion,  the  highest  realms  of  church  life,  or  the  most  exclusive  circles 
of  wealth  are  the  most  stolid  and  obstinate  in  their  attachment  to  anti- 
quated educational  forms.  In  a  school  system  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  cider  press,  which  grinds  all  varieties  pf  humanity  into  one 
mass  of  pulp  by  a  relentless  turn  of  the  screw  from  above,  there  may 
be  a  formal  and  superficial  overcoming  of  such  difficulties.  But,  in  a 
representative  government  where  every  public  institution  must  reflect 
every  strata  of  society,  we  must  bide  our  time  and  thank  God  if  we 
can  hold  multitudes  of  children  within  the  civilizing  influence  of  even 
a  very  ordinary  public  school.  The  radical  absurdity  of  the  Rice 
method  is  the  permitting  these  inevitable  weak  spots  in  American  edu- 
cation to  so  hide  the  view  of  the  better  things  that,  outside  of  two  or 
three  western  towns,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  console  the  deep 
despair  of  this  self-appointed  censor  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
Republic. 
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PRONOUNCING  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  agree  with  your  correspondent  on  the  '*  Use  of  the 
King's  English,"  that  a  correct  pronunciation  is  very  desirable,  and 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  it  even  by  the  educated 
class.  Undoubtedly  the  difficulties  which  a  foreigner  meets  in  learning 
to  speak  English,  are  greater  than  we  encounter  in  the  study  of  Ger- 
man or  French,  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  arbitrary  gender    of  nouns 
in  German,  having  little  or  no  reference  to  sex,  and  the  agreement  of 
adjectives  and  articles  with  nouns,  does  not  present  obstacles  quite  as 
difficult  to   overcome  by  an  Englishman,  as  the  pronunciation  of  £ng^- 
lish  does  to  the  German. 

The  composite  character  of  English  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
inconsistencies  of  our  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and   it  is   not 
uncommon  to  hear  liberally  educated  men  say  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples of  English  pronunciation.     Indeed  many  persons  who  Mrould 
blush  at  being  caught  in  giving  a  false  quantity  in  Latin  are  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular.     Thus  we 
often  hear  men  of  education  pronounce  ^^  excurj/V?;! ,"  as  though  it  were 
«pelt  ^^  excurzion."     It  is  not  uncommon  at  our  school  conventions  to 
hear  teachers  and  superintendents  speak  of  educat^^rs,  giving  **  o  '*  the 
sound  of  '*  o  "  in  the  monosyllable  "  or." 

Now,  a  knowledge  that  ''  sion "  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  ivhen 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  '*  shun,"  and  when  preceded  by 
a  vowel  is  pronounced  '^  zhun,"  and  that  the  unaccented  terminations 
ar,  tfr,  ir^  ur^  yr  are  pronounced  alike,  as  in  *'  liar,"  *'  baker,"  "  elixir," 
*'  murmur,"  "  martyr,"  should  prevent  such  mispronunciation. 

As  to  the  words  "  rules  "  and  "  truer"  cited  by  your  correspondent, 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  The  diphthong  as  "  u  "  is  never  properly  given 
when  preceded  by  "  r  "  in  the  same  syllable.  "  Rules  "  rhymes  perfectly 
with  "  tools."  I  think,  too,  that  the  false  pronunciation  of"  singing" 
and  similar  words  is  not  dropping  the  '*  g,"  but  giving  an  improper 
sound  to  the  "  n."  Our  dictionaries  say  that  "  n  "  has  two  sounds, — 
one  being  the  sound  of  "n"  in  sin,  and  the  other,  (more  nasal)  the 
sound  of  "  n  "  in  drink.  The  latter  sound  Webster  marks  with  a  hori- 
zontal line  beneath  it,  thus,  "  drink." 

The  dictionaries  also  say  that  "  g  "  has  two  sounds,  the  hard,  as  in 
^'  linger,"  and  the  soft,  as  in  ^'  gentle."     Now  neither  of  these  sounds 
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is  given  in  "  singing,"  which  is  not  singeinge^  nor  is  it  the  hard  sound 
of  '*  g  "  as  in  "  ling^*.*'  The  fault  in  the  pronunciation  referred  to  is 
in  giving  "  n  "  the  sound  of  "  n  "  in  "  sin,"  when  it  should  have  the 
souad  of  *'n  "  in  *'  drink,"  marked  by  Webster  thus,  '*  drink."  The 
"  g  "  is  really  silent,  though  this  sound  of  "  n  "  leaves  the  organs  in  a 
position  to  give  hard  "  g  "  if  it  were  continued.  With  regard  to  such 
words  as  "  silence,"  both  Worcester  and  Webster  do  not  give  the  sound 
of  a  distinct  short  '•  e,"  nor  of  short  "  u,"  but  a  slightly  obscure  sound 
approaching  u. 

With  regard  to  most  of  the  words  cited  by  your  correspondent  as 
being  incorrectly  pronounced,  I  agree  with  him,  and  say  with  him  that 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  not  to  bestow  special  attention  upon  the  'matter  of 
pronunciation.  The  advice  to  consult  the  dictionary  in  case  of  doubt  is 
good,  and  I  would  also  advise  that  the  principles  of  pronunciation  and  the 
methods  of  notation  of  the  principal  lexicographeii  should  be  carefully 
studied  to  make  sure  that  the  methods  are  perfectly  understood.  Thus 
according  to  Worcester's  notation  the  pronunciation  of  "  nature "  is 
denoted  by  '*  nat'yur,"  while  Webster,  evidently  intending  to  indicate 
the  same  pronunciation,  marks  it  "  nd'tur."  Now  neither  of  these 
methods  of  notation  would  give  the  correct  pronunciation  to  one  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  that  the  unaccented  termination  "  ure  "  following 
*'  t "  changes  the  sound  of  *'  t "  to  "  ch,"  as  *'  na'chur."  The  same  is 
true  of  a  large  class  of  words,  as  "  feature,"  "  posture,"  etc.  The  princi- 
ple applies  also  to  the  termination  "  ure  "  following  "  d  "  as  in  verdure, 
when  ''  d  "  has  the  sound  of  *' j  "  and  of  ''  s,"  where  the  sound  of  "  s" 
is  changed  to  that  of  "  sh,"  or  '*  zh,"  as  in  '*  pressure,"  "pleasure," 
pronounced  *'  presshur,"  *'pleazhur." 

Other  principles  of  pronunciation  might  be  given,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  save  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  dictionary.  I  will 
name  but  one.  The  regular  sound  of  short  ''a,"  ''e,"  *'i,"  "u,"  '»y," 
is  never  heard  before  *'  r  "  except  when  the  sound  of  "  r"  ends  one  syl- 
lable and  begins  the  next :  thus  in  marr}',  "a"  has  the  regular  short  sound, 
but  not  in  ''  market,"  when  the  next  syllable  begins  with  the  sound  of 
*'  k."  The  same  rule  holds  in  "  very,"  "  verdant,"  etc.,  and  in  "  mir- 
ror," ''  mirth,"  etc. 

An  ignorance  of  this  principle,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  led 
our  best  speakers  to  try  to  give  the  sound  of  e  (short)  in  "  mercy," 
*' verdant,"  and  other  words  of  the  same  class.  I  remember  that  the 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  compiler  of  the  American  First  Book,  and 
himself  an  excellent  reader  was  very  particular  in  this  respect.  Thus, 
the  sound  of  *'  e  "  in  "  mercy  "  was  identical  with  that  of  "  e  "  "  very." 
I  think  that  Smart  was  the  first  lexicographer  that  made  the  distinction, 
and  allowed   "  mercy "  to  be  correctly  pronounced   without  being 
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strained.  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  are  some 
principles  of  English  pronunciation,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  too  frequent  reference  to  the  dtctionaiyf  and  also 
to  show  that  our  dictionaries  cannot  be  intelligently  consulted  unless 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  notation  of  different  lexico^p^V- 
phers.  B.  F.  T. 


'•^  ROUND   TABLE"   VIEWS. 

THE  "Round  Table,"  an  association  of  superintendents  and  edu- 
cators of  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 
annual  session,  March  loth  and  itth  at  Greenville 
ive  feature  of  their  gatherings  is  their  /wformality, 
be  "  cut  and  dry." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  legislature 
ry  education  law  for  the  Keystone  Stale.  Also  a  ; 
duced  endorsing  the  bill  now  pending,  to  grant  sta 
basis  of  three  (3)  year's  successful  experience,  to 
well  as  to  normal  school  graduates  as  the  law  a 
The  sentiment  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  st 
or  restrictions,  "public  schools"  from  the  clause  ' 
ence  in  the  public  schools,"  and  make  it  applicable 
ence  in  teaching  in  any  school  or  educational  in 
college  graduate  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  unde 
is  believed  by  a  large  and  growing  class  of  school-i 
tional  public  generally,  and  the  time  seems  opportu 

Another  noticeable  tone  in  the  discussions,  all  o 
practical,  and  representative  of  the  pulse  of  the  hoL 
consciously  or  unconsciously  or  both,  each  speaki 
ment  and  cry  for  more  intelligent  and  better  men 
This  is  not  a  new  cry,  but  it  has  a  decided  ring 
impulse  that  promises  good  things.  There  seem 
the  air  for  on  turning  to  the  "  Topics  of  the  Tin 
Century  Magazine  we  hear  the  same  voice  lifted  i 
legislation. 

This  is  all  indicative  of  movement,  and  niovemer 
progress.  Agitation  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  road  1 
in  no  part  of  the  national  life  do  we  need  intellige 
cal,  far-seeing  business  capacity  more  than  in  that 
a  republic  and  to  republican  institutions  —  the  su 
education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THE     TEACHERS'     INTERNATIONAL     READING     CIRCLE. 

NINTH   MONTHLY   ^YLLABUS 

PREPARED  BT  DR.  CHAS.  J.   MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 
For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

ONE  of  the  most  faithful  of  this  year's  correspondence  members  is 
the  principal  of  a  city  school  with  nearly  twenty  teachers.  In  a 
letter  written  upon  the  receipt  of  April  Education  he  says,  "  The 
course  about  closing  has  been  pursued  from  month  to  month  with  the 
greatest  interest.  I  have  felt  its  inspiring  influence  and  am  realizing 
its  benefits." 

He  expects  to  organize  the  majority  of  his  teachers  into  a  local  circle 
for  the  study  of  next  year's  course.  To  earnest  teachers  everywhere 
the  International  Reading  Circle  offers  the  same  inspiration  and  the 
same  benefits  that  this  member  has  realized.  The  course  of  reading 
for  the  ensuing  school  year  will  be  set  forth  in  the  June  number  of 
Education. 

I.     Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  266  to  288. 

I.      PESTALOZZI. 

•  I.     How  would  you   compare  Pestalozzi  with   Comenius   in 
regard  to  his  views  of  teaching? 

2.  How  with  Rousseau  in  regard  to  his  general  theory  of  edu- 

cation ? 

3.  Was  his  spirit  of  philanthropy  of  higher  value  than  his 

special  views  upon  education  ? 

4.  Should  his  successive   failures  in   practical   undertakings 

sufi[ice  to  stamp  his  educational  views  as  impracticable? 

5.  What  constitutes  the  teacher's  duty  as  viewed  by  Pestalozzi  ? 

6.  What  psychological  order  of  knowledge  does  the  summary 

of  his  principles  set  forth  ? 

7.  What  aim  of  education  determined  all  his  practice  and 

method  ? 

II.      FROEBEL. 

1.  What  aim  of  education  was  recognized  by  Froebel? 

2.  What  circumstances  of  his  early  life  most  influenced  his 

habits  of  thought  in  after  years  ? 
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3.  At  what  age  and  under  what  influcDcea  did  Froebel  come 

in  contact  with  Pestalozzi  P 

4.  Alter  how  long  an  experience  tn  teaching  did  Froebel  an- 

dertake  to  reform  primary  methods  in  teaching? 

5.  What  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  kindergarten? 

6.  What  principle  governs  the  relation  of  play  to  vrork  in  the 

kindergarten  ? 

7.  Do  you  regard  the  kindergarten  as  entitled  to  a   distinct 

place  in  our  American  system  of  public  schools,  and 
why? 

8.  In  what  manner  should  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  per- 

meate all  the  grades  of  our  schools? 

II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pagbs  330  to  359- 

THE   HIGHER   EMOTIONS. 


1.  Show  bow  the  emotional  nature  is  influenced  by  the  dis- 

cernment of  truth. 

2.  Illustrate  the  use  that  should  be  made  of  this  influence  in 

good  teaching. 

II.      THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

3.  Specify  some  of  the  diflerent  sources  of  ideas  of  beauty. 

4.  Explain  how  character  is  influenced  by  the  prevalence  of 

beauty  and  of  ugliness. 

5.  State  some  practical  means  of  cultivatinGr  the  Aesthetic 

emotions. 

III.      THE    GOOD. 

6.  Show  how  the  conscience  is  a  manifests 

tional  nature. 

7.  Show  how  it  is  true  that ' '  conscience  is  ii 

8.  Explain  why  conscience  cannot  be  depeni 

every  person's  actions. 

9.  State  briefly  how  you  believe  the  moral  n. 

educated. 

III.  Howland's  Practical  Hints  FOR  Teachers.  ] 

THE  WORK   OP  THE   SCHOOL    SUPERINTE> 

I.     His  immediate  function  to  inspire  and  to 
z.     Must  act  chiefly  through  the  principals 

ual  teachers. 
3.     Needs  a  right  proportion  of  office  work  t 

tact  with  the  working  school  and  class 
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4.  Should  carry  the  best  methods  and  devices  from  the  success- 

ful teachers  to  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  help. 

5.  Should  secure  and  assign  to  their  respective  places  the 

teachers  whose  fitness  for  special  work  he  may  be  most 
competent  to  determine. 

6.  In  his  relations  with  the  Board  should  be  not  only  their 

executive  officer  but  their  competent   professional  ad- 
viser. 

IV.    Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  470  to  503. 

I.      THOUGHTS   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

1 .  The  ideal  of  public  school  work  is  to  beget  a  healthy  inter- 

est and  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  hard  work. 

2.  The  interest  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  or 

from  the  recognized  usefulness  of  the  subject,  or  from 
emulation. 

3.  The  value  of  pictures,   in  the  teaching  of  children,  as  a 

means  of  awakening  active  interest. 

4.  The  first  teaching  in  reading  and  number  to  begin  with  the 

objective  method  and  pass  thence  to  the  subjective. 

5.  In  Geography  and  History  the  lively  description  and  the 

interesting  story  to  precede  the  formal  compend. 

II.      MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

6.  Sources  and  means  of  the  teacher's  influence  upon    his 

pupils. 

7.  Causes  of  the  loss  of  his  good  influence. 

8.  The  influence  of  a  few  leading  spirits  among  the  pupiU 

themselves. 

9.  A  mode  of  religious  training. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  341  to  381. 

In  the  light   of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your   own  experience, 
state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics : 

1 .  The  relation  of  the  school  Readers  to  domestic  afiTairs  or  to 

other  lines  of  practical  interest. 

2.  The  value  of  military  drill  as  a  form  of  gymnastics. 

3.  Strictness  of  discipline  in  class-rooms,  corridors  and  yards. 

4.  The  proper  equipment  of  school-rooms  with  apparatus  for 

objective  teaching. 

5.  The  display  of  pupils'  meritorious  work  upon  the  walls Jof 

the  class-room  and  otherwise. 

6.  The  right  and  the  wrong  influences  of  medals  and  prizes 

in  connection  with  school  work. 

7.  The  use  of  paper  and  pencil  or  pen  instead  of  the  slate  in 

all  grades  of  the  school. 
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8.  The  use  of  outline  maps  to  be  611ed  in  as  the  pupil's  study 

of  Geography  proceeds. 

9.  The  relative  importance  of  Commercial  Geograpfay. 

10.  The  proper  study  of  statisticB  and  other  matter  that  is  not 

intended  to  be  remembered. 

1 1 .  The  supplying  of  text-books  and  stationery  free  of  cost  to 

the  pupils. 

12.  The  Phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  through  the  first 

book  or  primer. 

13.  Spelling  work  by  dictation  of  sentences  rather  than  of  de- 

tached words. 

14.  The  educational  museum  and  teacher's  library  maintained 

at  state  expense. 

VI.  ROSENKRANZ'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.      PAOHS  2l6  TO  349. 

THB   SYSTEM   OF   INDIVIDUAL   EDUCATION. 

1.  Individual  education  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the 

powers  of  the  being  to  be  educated. 

2.  The  education  of  the  individual  first  took  the  Ebrm  of  tTKin- 

ing  for  beauty  of  form  and  of  physical  action. 

3.  Harmony  of  soul  was  next  cultivated  and   then  literuy 

expression. 

4.  The  teaching  of  virtue  under  the  influence  of  the  great 

Greek  philosophers. 

5.  Roman  substitution  of  the  idea  of  usefulness  for  the  Greek 

idea  oi  beauty  as  the  test  of  value. 

6.  The  first  type  of  this  practical  education  found  in  strict 

simplicity  of  life  and  thought. 

7.  Training  for  law  and  for   war  became  necessary  as  the 

means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  republic. 

8.  This  practical  type  of  education  overpowered  by  the  ae»- 

thetic  type  when  the  two  came  into  contact. 

VII.  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  book  having  been  coveret 
of  the  first  eight  syllabi,  correspondence  members  of 
requested  to  present  as  fully  as  their  time  may  allow,  tl 
upon  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  value  of  the  course 
work  outlined  for  teachers  and  for  pupils. 
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ITALY. 


Provision  for  public  education  is  very  unequal  in  the  different  prov- 
inces of  Italy.  One  of  the  most  advanced  in  this  respect  is  the  province 
of  Leghorn.  The  chief  city  (i.  e.  Leghorn),  whose  population  num- 
bers 78,998  has  six  schools  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches  and  special  courses  which  are  supported  by  the  government, 
aided  by  municipal  contributions  ranging  from  $1,780  to  $3,500,  annu- 
ally. There  are  forty-two  public  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  city 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  3,600  pupils,  the  annual  cost  of 
which  is  about  $55,000.  Among  the  schools  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment with  municipal  aid  are  those  known  as  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Schools. 

The  schools  in  this  district  of  an  industrial  nature  where  trades  or 
mechanical  professions  are  taught  are  situated  in  Leghorn,  Volterra, 
and  Carrara.  The  school  at  Leghorn  is  known  as  "  Serrola  di  arbi 
Mesrieri "  (School  of  Arts  and  Trades) ,  and  was  established  by  the 
municipality  under  a  Royal  decree  in  1886,  but  only  went  into  success- 
ful operation  in  1888.  It  is  a  free  school  supported  by  monies  derived 
from  the  following  sources  annually :  — 

City  of  Leghorn,  $1,942 

Province  of  Leghorn,  579 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Leghorn,  232 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  780 

National  Treasury  for  schools  of  machinists,  386 

Total,  $3.9 « 9 

The  age  for  admission  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  the  most  of 
the  pupils  entering  at  the  earlier  limit.  For  entrance  it  is  necessary 
that  the  applicant  have  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  class  of  the  regular  public  schools  or  pass  an  examination 
showing  equal  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography. 

The  school  will  accommodate  170  pupils  and  the  limit  is  full.  The 
sections  of  the  school  are  as  follows :  — 

I .  Industrial  and  metalurgical,  course  three  years,  comprising  arith- 
metic, geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  decorative  drawing,  mechanical 
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design  of  machinery  with  practical  work  in  machine  shop,  and  in  the 
last  year,  technical  electricity  hy  oral  lessons  with  practical  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  electricity  by  an  electric  light  plant. 

2.  Decorative  Arts,  course  three  years,  comprising  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, decorative  drawing  with  practical  work  on  room  walls  w^ith  oil 
colors,  lithography,  figurative  drawing,  also  carving  and  modelling  in 
wood,  marble,  plaster  and  pottery. 

3.  Machinists  and  Engineers,  course  two  years,  Italian  language,. 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  mechanical  drawing  with  practical 
work  in  machine  shop  and  on  stationary  steam  engines. 

4.  Firemen,  course  one  year,  teaching  by  oral  lessons  of  the  con- 
struction and  work  of  steam  engine  and  boiler  with  practical  vrork  on 
same. 

The  first  and  second  sections  are  day  sessions,  the  third  and  fourth 
are  evening  sessions.  At  the  government  exhibition  of  last  summer^ 
at  Palermo,  for  work  by  schools  of  this  class  several  of  the  pupila 
received  medals  and  prizes  for  their  proficiency.  The  school  has  a 
room  for  machine  work  fitted  with  lathes  and  other  machinery,  the 
power  for  which  is  furnished  by  their  own  engine.  It  also  furnishes 
the  power  for  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  the  building. 

ENGLAND. 

Two  English  women  have  recently  achieved  honors  for  original  work 
in  quite  different  branches.  Miss  Burstall,  a  Girton  student,  obtained 
the  Gibson  prize  of  JE)i2  ($60)  for  an  essay  on  a  theme  pertaining  to 
the  subject  matter  and  language  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  topic 
as  announced  was  '^  Examine  the  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  aa 
to  the  existence  of  primitive  formularies  and  confessions  of  fieiith." 
Miss  Burstall  searched  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  for  her  material.  Her  essay  is  said  to  dis- 
play perfect  familiarity  with  the  results  of  the  so-called  **  higher  criti- 


cism." 


Miss  Raisin,  B.  Sc,  is  the  other  lady  whose  original  work  has 
received  recognition  from  a  public  body.  The  Geological  Society 
awarded  her  the  proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Fund  (£20)  for  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  her,  chiefly  in  the  petrology  of  Wales.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  an  English  scientific  society  has  awarded  any 
of  its  honors  to  a  woman. 

Medical  Examination  of  School  Children. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Francis  War- 
ner, on  the  '*  Results  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental  con- 
dition of  Fifty  Thousand  Children  seen   in  One  Hundred  and 
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Schools."  The  author  inspected  this  number  of  children  individually, 
and  filled  in  schedules  describing  each  of  the  nine  thousand  one  hun* 
dred  and  eighty-six  cases  presenting  some  deviation  from  the  normal. 
These  cases  havel^een  tabulated.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  classify 
children  below  the  normal  in  physical  and  mental  condition,  giving 
descriptions  of  them  in  terms  implying  points  seen,  and  the  indepen- 
dent report  of  the  teachers  upon  their  mental  capacity.  The  relative 
value  of  each  defective  condition  is  g^ven  as  indicated  by  its  co-relations- 
v^ith  nerve-disorder,  low  nutrition,  and  mental  dullness.  Low  nutri- 
tion is  found  mainly  associated  with  defective  development,  and  both 
these  conditions  are  slightly  more  prevalent  in  the  upper  social  class  a& 
compared  with  the  poorer  schools.  Comparison  of  boarding  with  day 
schools  indicates  the  more  favorable  conditions  resulting  from  home  life 
and'day  school  in  all  particulars  except  nutrition  of  body.  The  fact 
that  children  with  defects  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  poor-law 
and  certified  industrial  schools,  points  still  further  to  the  amount  of 
social  incapacity  resulting  from  low-class  development  and  disordered 
brain  conditions.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  much  more  extended 
inquiry  on  similar  lines  is  needed,  and  that  such  would  furnish  exact 
information  as  to  conditions  among  children,  the  neglect  of  which 
leads  to  many  forms  of  social  failure. 

WALES. 

The  draft  scheme  of  the  new  Welsh  university  offers  some  novel 
features.  The  form  of  the  university  is  to  be  that  of  a  federal  organi- 
zation comprising  the  three  university  colleges  already  in  existence. 
Upon  the  governing  body,  i.  e.,  the  university  court,  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  councils,  of  the  head  teachers  of  public  schools, 
and  also  of  the  future  Central  Intermediate  Board.  The  educational 
rights  of  women  are  fully  recognized  in  the  scheme. 

FRANCE. 

In  October,  1890,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  commissioned 
M.  Georges  Ville,  Professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  organ- 
ize courses  in  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools.  One  hundred  schools 
in  the  departments  of  the  academic  district  of  Paris,  {Academic  de 
Paris)  were  selected  for  the  experiment.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  local  authorities  a  plot  of  ground  was  granted  to  each  of  the  schools, 
and  practical  work  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1891.  The  experi- 
ments were  directed  to  the  use  and  effects  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
the  outcomes  of  the  first  year's  effort  were  so  encouraging  that  in  1893 
the  work  was  extended  to  600  schools,  with  equally  satisfactory  results* 
The  reports  have  started  teachers  in  other  departments  to  experiment- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 
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The  council  general  of  the  Paris  faculties  (University  of  Paris)  has 
submitted  to  the  Minister  the  report  for  the  year  1891-92.  The  new 
chairs  created  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  In  the  faculty  of  laiwr  a 
chair  of  statistics,  chair  of  commercial  law  and  of  comparative  com- 
mercial legislation  and  a  chair  of  general  public  law.  In  the  faculty 
of  sciences,  a  course  of  the  evolution  of  organized  beings.  Free  courses 
to  the  number  of  twenty  have  been  authorized  for  the  present  year, 
among  which  are  a  course  in  international  questions  of  criminal  sci- 
ence by  M.  Henri  Joly  and  a  course  in  pathological  and  physiological 
psychology  by  M.  B^rillon. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Paris  faculties  in  1891  —93  reached 
a  total  of  10,522,  of  whom  1,251  were  foreigners.  The  women  num- 
bered 294,  of  whom  171  were  foreigners.  The  medical  faculty  shoi^s 
the  highest  enrollment,  viz.,  4,111. 

The  report  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  libraries  belonging  to 
the  several  faculties,  and  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  laboratories, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  medicines. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $703,177  of  which  $540,816 
were  for  support  of  the  professors,  the  balance  being  for  material. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  $1 27,5 75. 

AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY. 

The  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  with  a  population  of  41,231,343 
maintains  ten  universities  (Austria-Hungary  three.)  From  a  report 
by  Dr.  Kukula  it  appears  that  in  189 1  the  number  of  professors  in  the 
same^was  i)477f  and  of  students,  17,680.  In  1892  the  budget  for  supe- 
rior instruction  in  Austria  amounted  to  $1,418,988,  and  in  Hungary  to 
$468,617.  If  from  these  totals  the  receipts  be  deducted,  i.  e.,  $75*644 
in  Austria  and  $138,425  in  Hungary  the  net  expense  is  found  to  be 
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SPAIN. 

The  work  of  the  educational  congress  held  at  Madrid,  October  last 
should  be  noticed,  although  tardily.  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Spanish 
American  countries  were  united  in  the  congress,  and  the  questions  dis- 
cussed were  such  as  have  wide  bearing  and  application.  Among^  Uie 
general  conclusions  affirmed  by  the  congress  were :  That  instruction  in 
all  its  degrees  should  be  made  practical  and  educative,  that  is  develop- 
ing ;  that  physical  training  should  be  an  obligatory  part  of  school  work, 
and  that  all  classes  of  institutions  from  the  primary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity inclusive  should  be  provided  with  the  apparatus,  materialf 
museums  and  laboratories  required  for  illustration  and  experiment. 

In  respect  to  primary  instruction  it  was  urged' that  it  should  be 
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entirely  educative  in  its  character,  and  that  to  this  end  no  more  than 
fifty  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher.  Normal  schools  were 
declared  necessary  and  the  employment  of  women  in  the  inspectorial 
corps  for  girls'  schools  was  advocated.  As  to  secondary  schools  the 
congress  declared  in  favor  of  a  uniform,  undivided  course  of  study  of 
six  years'  duration.  Into  this  pupils  should  enter  at  twelve  years  of 
age. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  women  it  was  resolved  tliat  so  far 
as  it  is  general  it  should  be  equal  in  duration  and  in  thoroughness  to 
that  of  men.  The  professions  it  was  agreed  need  not  all  be  open  to 
women,  they  should,  however,  be  allowed  to  act  as  tc^achers  and  pro- 
fessors and  also  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  of  medi- 
cine. The  congress  further  agreed  that  women  should  be  admitted  to 
public  service,  as  members  of  charity  commissions,  guardians  of  the 
poor,  superintendents  and  physicians  for  prisons,  positions  in  post- 
offices,  telegraphs,  public  libraries,  custom  offices  and  banks.  Prepar- 
ation for  these  various  services  it  was  argued  should  not  be  extended  to 
women  in  schools  with  men  but  in  schools  exclusivelv  for  women. 

A.    T.    S. 
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To  accommoclate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  Publishers  of  Bducation  will    send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Redbank,  a  southern  story,  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Cowles,  is  the  latest  publication 
in  the  Arena  Library  Series  of  paper  covered  novels.  It  is  a  bright,  enjoyable 
description  of  life  and  love  on  a  southern  plantation  after  the  war.  Boston : 
The  Arena  Publishing  Co. 

Gail  Hamilton  has  written,  and  the  American  Book  Company  publishes 
English  Kings  in  a  Nutshell,  an  aid  to  the  memory.  And  it  is  indeed  an 
aid  to  memory.  Beginning  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  she  sings  her 
way  down  in  fairly  mellifluous  and  pregnant  verse  to  Queen  Victoria  of  our 
own  time.  This  bright  little  book  is  multum  in  parvo.  The  illustrations  are 
many  and  admirable.    It  deserves  a  wide  circulation.    Price,  60  cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston,  a 
tastefully  made  volume  of  Elizabethan  Ltrigs  set  to  music  by  F.  A.  Brown. 
It  contains  such  selections  as  ^*  Kobin  Hood  Borne  on  his  Bier."  *^The  Sad 
Shepherd's  Passion  of  Love,"  "Why  so  Pale  and  Wan,  Fond  Lover?"  etc. 
The  music  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  words  and  the  collection  makes  a  neat 
and  attractive  volume  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00. 

The  Boston  Journal  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary  recently  by  issuing  a 
60  page  number.  With  an  average  circulation  above  63,000  copies,  it  stands 
the  foremost  Republican  newspaper  in  New  England. 
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The  Irrepressible  Conflict  between  Capful  and  LAbor«  the  oaote  and  the 
cure,  by  Hiram  Orcatt,  LL.  D.  is  a  helpful,  thoughtful  little  48  page  paoiphlet. 
N.  £.  Publishing  Co.— A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens,  to  iaeued  hj 
Houghton,  MifQin  &  Co.,  as  number  57  in  their  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
Paper  covers,  IIS  pp.,  15  cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  publishes  JonN  Amos  COMBmus,  hto  life 
and  educational  worlds,  by  Prof.  S.  8.  Laurie  of  Edinburgh.  This  reedin|^* 
circle  edition  contains  five  authentic  portraits  and  a  new  bibliography  with 
fifteen  photographic  reproductions  of  early  editions  of  his  worica.  Priee 
411.00.  Bardeen  also  publishes  A  History  of  the  Schools  of  StkaoUSB, 
from  its  earliest  settlement  to  January  1,  1893,  by  Edward  Smith.  'Iliia  hook 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  connected  at  any  time  with  tlie  auhoola  of 
that  city  as  teachers  or  as  scholars.  It  is  a  volume  of  347  pages  and  well 
illustrated.    Price,  $3.00. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  commend  Milne's  Standard  ArithmetiOt  and  we 
now  have  before  us  this  author's  Elements  of  Arithmetic  constructed  oo 
lines  identical  with  the  larger  work  and  replete  with  the  best  and  moat  ap- 
proved methods  of  the  day.  Every  step  in  the  work  is  taken  deliberate! j  and 
by  the  inductive  method  and  the  development  of  every  subject  is  natural,  pro- 
gressive and  logical.     New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price,  90  centa. 


Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Enfants  Patriotes,  by  G.  Bruno,  edited  with  notes,  vocabulary,  and 
pendices,  by  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.  A.  Appendix  I.  contains  an  admirably  arranged 
list  of  the  commonest  irregular  verbs,  Appendix  II.  consists  of  a  brief  treatise 
on  personal  and  reflective  pronouns.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  Price*  96 
cents. 

Rev.  Marlon  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  church,  Min- 
neapolis, Wis.,  has  prepared  a  work  under  the  somewhat  startling  title  ol  Wit 
AND  Humor  of  the  Bible.  The  author  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  has  culled  from  its  pages  many  specimens  which,  in  them- 
selves, seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  genuine  wit  and 
humor.  In  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Shutter  meets  by  anticipation,  his  critics  by 
saying  ^^  the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  jests;  nor  do  we  characterize  it  as  a 
Jest-book  when  we  say  it  contains  wit  and  humor.  These  elements  are  In  the 
Bible,  and  with  good  reason.  They  are  not  introduced  to  amuse.  They  are 
not  designed  to  produce  convulsions  of  laughter.  They  are  subsidiary  to  the 
main  theme.  They  help  to  reveal  in  their  true  light  the  characters  who  from 
time  to  time  appear;  they  show  the  absurdity  of  the  opposing  error  and 
sharpen  the  arrows  with  which  folly  is  transfixed.  They  enhance  in  many 
ways  the  value  and  power  of  our  Sacred  Book.'*  The  treatment  of  the  sul>|eot 
is  in  a  reverent  spirit  and  nothing  is  said  that  will  give  offence  to  the  most  crit- 
ical of  readers.  The  subject  is  treated  of  under  the  following  heads:  Charac- 
ter Sketches;  Touches  of  Nature;  The  Sense  of  Humor  in  Jesus;  Proverbs 
and  Epigrammatic  Sayings ;  Repartees ;  Wit  and  Logic ;  The  Use  of  Ridicule  in 
the  Old  and  In  the  New  Testament.  The  book  is  wholesome  and  honest  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  many  passages  in  Scripture.  A  table  of  con- 
tents or  an  index  would  be  an  admirable  feature  of  this  otherwise  exoellent 
book.    Boston:    Arena  Publishing  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 
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Tbe  D.  Lotbrop  Compao;  ftre  JuRt  isania^  a  book  of  mure  tbao  natloaal 
Interest.  In  the  Wake  of  CoLUUBoa  Is  a  graphic  and  wondfrfullf  Interetc- 
ing  Recount  of  the  adventures  and  reaearcbes  of  Freder<i-k  A.  Ober,  Mr.  Ober, 
a  nell-koowD  American  author  was  despMtchpd  as  a  speotal  untamixsloner  to 
tbe  West  iDdiei,  to  vlalc  all  places  coonet'ted  witb  cbe  labors  of  Coluinbue,  and 
Invite  tbe  governtuents  tteyond  our  southern  border  to  partU-ipate  In  tbe  Expo- 
sition. Mr.  Ober  did  his  work  thoroughly.  lie  first  vliited  Spain  aud  went 
carefulij  over  tbe  gronad  of  the  early  struggles  of  Columbus.  In  the  New 
World,  following  In  the  wake  of  the  bUtorIc  caravels,  he  visited  San  Salvador 
aud  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Haytl  and  Porlo  Klco,  Jamaica,  tbe  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Trinidad,  South  and  Central  America.  Tbe  result  of  all  this 
study,  investigation,  cruising,  visiting  and  research  bssi  been  gathered  by  Hr. 
Ober  Into  a  unique,  picturesque  and  attractive  volume.  He  comes  to  the  cOD' 
elusion  that  tbe  land  first  discovered  by  Columbus  (Guanahanl  or  San  Salva- 
dor) was  the  Key  known  as  Watllng's  Island,  and  bis  account  of  thU  Island  is 
full  of  interest.  He  brought  from  it  photographs  and  relics  full  of  interest  and 
value;  also,  pictures  and  memorials  of  Fort  Navidad,  of  Isabelle  the  drat  city, 
gold  from  the  river  of  the  great  chief  Caonabo,  etc.  Tbe  book  Is  profusely 
Illustrated  by  photographs  of  all  the  quaint  and  beautiful  places  of  historic 
interest  and  by  etchings  speciully  prepared  fur  the  volume  by  Henry  R.  Blaney 
who  visited  the  West  Indies  during  the  winter  of  1891,  aud  faithfully  depicts  the 
many  scenes  which  Mr.  Ober  so  graphically  describes.  In  the  Wake  of  Colum- 
bus will  be  one  of  the  notable  books  of  tbe  year,  and  one  of  the  moat  unique 
and  effective  memorials  of  the  great  Eiposltion  and  of  the  great  DIaooverer. 
It  has  had  the  approval  of  James  O.  Blaine,  John  G.  Whittler  and  Prof,  E.  N. 
Horstord.  It  is  picturesque,  personal,  characteristic,  inspiring  and  Anierican. 
As  a  memorial  and  reminder  of  Columbus  and  our  Columbian  Exposition  no 
more  unique  or  appropriate  volume  exlsta.  It  should  be  la  every  Amerloan 
home.    Tbe  price  is  fl.fiO. 
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JameA  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  has  collected  into  one  Tolame'of  ihriie  hiiDdred 
pag^es  The  Famous  Allegories,  arranging  and  condensing  them  for  reading 
and  study.  Upwards  or  twenty  allegories  are  given,  inolading  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  Romiunt  of  the  Rose,  The  Court  of  LoTe,  Parliament  of 
Foules,  Faerie  Queene,  Pilgrim's  Proii^ress,  etc.  Whenever  the  allegory  is  too 
long  to  be  given  entire  the  editor  has  made  a  condensation  of  the  story,  mak- 
ing extracts  to  fill  in.  The  notes  are  somewhat  meagre  but  are  valuable  and 
pertinent.  The  gathering  of  these  famous  allegories  into  one  handy  volume  is 
a  happy  thought,  and  will  serve  to  introduce  them  to  many  readers  unac- 
quainted with  this  form  of  writing.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Price^ 
91.00. 

A  most  attractive  number  of  Scribner*s  Magazine  is  Issued  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  contents  are  of  international  inter- 
est, and  the  entire  number  an  illustrious  example  of  American  enterprise  and 
skill  in  book-making. 

Seymour  Enton  and  Florence  A.  Blanchard  have  collected  and  arranged  mate- 
rial for  teachers  to  use  for  busy  work  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  school 
week,  under  the  title  of  Fortt  Friday  Afteknoons.  The  material  consists 
of  games,  matches,  observation  lessons,  recitations,  experiments,  debates,  pux- 
zles,  search  question^,  etc.,  etc.  As  the  book  is  designed  for  teachers  It  would 
have  been  an  admirable  feature  if  answers  were  given  to  many  of  the  search 
questions  and  puzzles.     Boston :    New  England  Publishing  Co. 
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We  acknowledge  the  Arbor  Day  Souvenir  from  State  Superintendent  J.  B. 
Knoepfler,  full  of  interesting  recitations  and  other  matter  for  the  use  of  the 
675,000  school  childred  of  Iowa;  also  one  from  State  Superintendent  J.  F. 
Crocker,  of  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  that  great  state  on 
May  6,  their  Arbor  Day.  — On  March  25  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean^  one  of  the 
ablest  papers  in  that  city,  celebrated  its  21st  birthday  by  issuing  200,000  copies 
of  a  paper  of  sixty  great  pages ;  another  example  of  the  big  way  in  which 
they  do  things  in  Chicago.— Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  pastor  of  Berkeley 
Temple,  Boston,  has  recently  published  two  very  interesting  and  helpful  ser* 
mons  on  '^  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  man  and  preacher,*^  and  '*  Is  the  Institutional 
Church  Secularizing  Religion  r 
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Vol.  XIII.  JUNE,    1893.  No.  lo, 

MEASUREMENT  OF  BRAIN   WORK. 

8UPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

AVERY  great  impetus  was  given  to  scientific  investigation 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  used  in 
the  physical  sciences.  Joule  showed  first  that  heat  can  be  mea- 
sured in  units  of  work,  and  Tyndall,  acting  upon  Faraday's  sug- 
gestions, ascertained  that  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  are  only 
modes  of  motion.  With  these  discoveries  it  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  all  the  prevalent  ideas  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  measurement  of  force  in  its  various  forms.  The  physicists, 
thus  surprised  and  delighted,  saw  a  new  field  to  be  occupied ;  the 
mathematicians  devised  a  new  algebra  and  geometry  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  sudden  extension  in  scientific  investigation. 
Ohms,  volts,  amperes,  and  other  electrical  terms  no  longer  the 
special  property  of  the  occult  few,  grew  into  daily  use  as  familiar 
words  in  many  households.  Energy,  or  the  capacity  for  doing 
work,  was  given  a  wider  meaning  than  it  ever  had  before.  The 
tendency  to  measure  forces  of  all  kinds  in  powers  of  working  units 
manifested  itself  in  all  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  To 
change  the  place  or  form  of  energy,  the  power  necessary  to  do  it 
was  estimated  in  units  of  work. 

To  apply  this  method  of  investigation  to  the  process  of  think- 
ing, was  conceived  as  the  only  correct  way  of  determining  the 
molecular  changes  in  the  brain  substance  itself.  Heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, being  modes  of  motion,  thought  must  also  be  a  mode  of 
motion,  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  brain  substance. 
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If  so  many  tons  of  coal  by  setting  free  the  potential  heat  it  con- 
tains is  converting  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  exerts  a  force 
sufficient  when  utilized  to  haul  a  train  of  cars  from  St.  Louis  to 
Kansas  City,  why  would  not  the  food  and  drink  that  a  human 
being  takes  into  his  system  during  a  day,  be  the  right  basis  for 
estimating  his  thought  producing  power.  A  possible  physical 
method  of  recording  thoughts  as  the  result  of  the  molecular 
changes  in  the  brain  cells,  corresponding  to  the  molecular  changes 
in  matter  as  registered,  appears  both  plausible  and  probable. 

Men  have  always  studied  the  phenomena  of  things  more  distant 
from  themselves  than  of  those  not  so  remote.  Chemistry  and 
electricity  in  their  modern  aspects  and  future  possibilities,  had  not 
been  born  when  celestial  mechanics  was  far  advanced  upon  a 
strictly  scientific  basis.  Such  has  been  the  wonderful  progress  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity  that  many  have  become  some- 
what impatient,  because  the  instruments  of  measurement  employed 
in  estimating  the  forces  liberated  in  these  sciences,  can  not  give 
accurate  data  in  foot-pounds,  volts,  farades,  ohms,  coulombs,  ergs, 
or  dynes,  in  terms  of  mental  phenomena.  Yet  the  effort  to  find  a 
common  measure  for  these  material  sciences  in  terms  of  thought- 
force,  tends  to  illustrate  the  demand  to  obtain  equivalents  in  mind 
work  for  the  amount  of  food  material  consumed  by  the  body. 

In  another  form,  the  energy  expended  by  the  teacher  in  instruct- 
ing children  should  appear  in  the  children  in  another  equivalent 
form  without  any  loss  by  transmission  whatever.  To  measure  an 
immaterial  product  by  a  material  unit,  is  the  thought-form  of  the 
mind  trained  under  the  present  system  of  exact  dealing  with 
energy  as  it  is  converted  from  one  form  to  another.  This  is  the 
physical  basis  of  life  and  thought. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  physical  energy  is  the  ability  to  do  work, 
whether  it  be  physical  or  mental,  then  it  becomes  a  school  ques- 
tion of  the  first  magnitude,  when  it  is  proposed  that  teaching  shall 
be  done  with  the  least  economical  expenditure  of  brain  and  nerve 
force.  Chemistry,  in  explaining  its  own  operations,  assumes  that 
material  phenomena  must  be  explained  by  other  material  phenom- 
ena. In  material  things,  force  is  revealed  through  energy ;  but 
mental  movements  undoubtedly  originate  differently.  The 
strength  of  a  thought  in  a  teacher's  mind  may  make  no  percept- 
ible impression  whatever  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  if  the  ooai- 
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ditions  be  changed,  the  mind  energy  of  the  child  may,  or  may  not, 
affect  in  the  least  the  teacher's  thoughts.  The  one  is  not  always, 
indeed  seldom  is,  a  correlation  of  the  other.  All  good  teaching, 
which  depends  solely  upon  the  correlation  of  mind  forces  between 
the  teacher  and  the  learner,  implies  that  both  must  pass  impercepti- 
bly into  sympathetic  relations.  Each  mind  is  a  center  of  force 
within  itself,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  power,  force,  or  energy, 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  mind  directly  to  another.  This 
statement  may  need  to  be  explained,  and  while  there  is  always 
more  or  less  liability  to  confusion  in  drawing  parallels  between 
physical  objects  and  mental  modes  of  thinking,  yet  it  often  occurs 
that  simple  illustrations,  or  concrete  examples,  help  to  make 
abstract  propositions  simpler  and  easier  of  comprehension.  If  we 
suppose  a  dry  goods  merchant  decides  to  give  his  attention  to  one 
line  of  his  goods,  and  that  he  neglects  all  other  branches  of  his 
business,  people  would  call  him  short-sighted,  and  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  his  view  of  business  is  too  restricted.  Again,  suppose 
a  farmer  owns  a  fertile  farm,  every  acre  of  which  produces  excel- 
lent crops,  and  that  he  has  hands  and  implements  to  till  every  foot 
of  it,  but  he  prefers  to  let  nearly  all  of  it  grow  up  in  weeds,  while 
he  raises  a  small  crop  on  a  very  insignificant  part  of  his  farm. 
People,  then,  would  call  him  short-sighted.  In  both  cases  the 
merchant  and  the  farmer  fail  to  work  all  their  business.  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  a  teacher  may  exercise  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
child's  brain  area,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  waste..  Large  areas 
or  brain  tracts  lie  uncultivated.  The  illustrations  are  analogous 
and  the  same  principle  underlies  all  three  cases. 

THE   HUMAN  BRAIN  AS   AN  INSTRUMENT. 

There  does  appear  to  be  some  connection,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  between  the  size  and  quality  of  the  brain  and  mental  power. 
But  even  here  there  is  nothing  yet  absolutely  certain.  The  human 
brain  has  been  partially  explored,  as  it  were,  and  only  very  small 
areas  mapped  out  by  Ferrier,  Hulings,  Jackson,  Wundt,  Exner 
and  other  able  physiologists. 

At  birth  the  brain  of  the  infant  is  about  one-tenth  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  for  the  infant  of  medium  size,  the  brain  weighs 
from  ten  to  twelve  ounces.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
body  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  brain  is  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  one- 
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eighteenth.  At  six  the  child^s  brain  has  attained  abont  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  adult  size,  and  the  child  is  now  able  to  use 
it  with  about  as  much  precision  as  it  uses  its  hands  and  feet. 
The  brain  now  continues  to  increase  in  size  very  gradually  till 
middle  life  when  it  begins  to  diminish  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in 
ten  years.  It  is  only  in  the  most  indefinite  and  general  way  that 
it  can  be  claimed  that  growth  of  the  brain  in  size  corresponds 
with  the  development  of  the  physical  life. 

The  difference,  too,  in  the  sizes  of  the  human  brain,  is  a  matter 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  Byron's  brain  weighed  about  79 
ounces ;  Cromwell's,  78.8  ounces ;  Cuvier's,  64.6  ounces ;  Web- 
ter's,  53.5  ounces ;  Gauss',  52.7  ounces.  The  average  weight  of 
the  brain  of  the  European  male  is  from  forty-six  to  fifty-two 
ounces,  and  of  the  European  female  from  forty-two  to  forty-six 
ounces.  Many  men  of  rare  intelligence  and  great  executive  abil- 
ity have  been  found  to  have  brains  much  below  the  average  size  ; 
also  many  men  of  enormous  heads  display  no  mental  ability  what- 
ever. Even  the  tests  by  convolutions  do  not  always  harmonize^ 
and  one  side  of  the  brain  is  never  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  on  the  development  of  the  brain  in  children,  says : 
^^  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  base  of  the  brain  grows 
very  rapidly ;  the  frontal  bone  protrudes  anteriorly  and  grows 
upward.  The  anterior  portion  grows  considerably,  but  still  the 
white  substance  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  brain  is  prevalent. 
These  are  the  organs  for  the  receptive  faculties  and  memory. 
About  this  time  learning  ought  to  commence  in  earnest.  The 
gray  substance  of  the  brain  begins  now  to  develop  rapidly,  and  the 
brain  needs  constant  exercise,  but  not  severe  enough  to  fall  below 
the  fatigue  point 

An  error  in  Dr.  Jacobi's  statement  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  He 
should  have  included  the  reflective  faculties,  for  nearly  all  ohil- 
dren  long  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  is  reached,  exercise 
their  reason  constantly.  An  omission  of  this  kind,  that  is,  of  not 
interpreting  the  child's  thoughts  correctly,  has  led  many  physi- 
cians and  others  easily  disposed  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  into 
the  greatest  extravagancies  and  inconsistencies.  From  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  child's  growth  and 
mental  power,  the  German  medical  authorities  are  practically 
unanimous  —  ^^  that  children  have  no  business  to  begin  to  learn 
before  they  are  six  years  old."  American  physicians  are  vague 
on  this  point. 
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The  very  fact  that  mental  states  cannot  be  estimated  by  units 
of  work  like  physical,  chemical,  and  electrical  substances,  is  suffi- 
cient within  itself  to  frustrate  all  our  efforts  of  finding  a  mental 
parallel  to  the  persistence  of  force.  There  is  no  mode  of  passing 
from  the  one  into  the  other  in  mental  phenomena.  No  one  yet 
has  reached  any  standing  position  from  which  to  estimate  the 
striking  force  of  an  idea,  although  as  much  in  a  physical  way  as  has 
been  determined,  is  a  chemical  change  in  the  excretions  of  the 
bodily  organs.  No  scientist  has  so  far  discovered  a  method  of 
reducing  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  biology,  and  psychology 
to  a  common  denominator.  The  size  and  weight  of  a  brain  may  be 
estimated  tolerably  accurately  from  the  capacity  of  the  cranium, 
but  beyond  this,  nearly  everything  else  is  guess-worky  mere  specula- 
tion, if  a  few  not  very  well  defined  localized  functions  of  brain 
areas  be  excepted.  The  entire  subject  has  been  pushed  a  little 
farther  back  —  that  is  all. 


TBB   ACQUISITION  OF   POWER. 

PROF.  A.  REICHENBACH,  COLLEGEVILLE,  PA. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  will  be  best  accomplished  by  sacri- 
ficing an  exhaustive  discussion  of  one  of  its  phases  to  a 
limited  and  suggestive  discussion  of  a  number  of  them,  including 
some  that  appeal  more  or  less  to  the  experience  of  sense-percep- 
tion. 

The  word  power  is  derived  from  the  French  word  pouvoir^ 
which  is  derived  from  potere^  a  word  from  the  Neo-Latin,  spoken 
in  France  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  and  potere  is  derived  from 
the  classic  Latin  posse.  The  Latin  word  is  a  verb  meaning 
originally  to  be  able ;  but  the  French  word  is  a  verb  or  a  noun, 
the  former  meaning,  primarily,  to  be  able,  and  the  latter,  ability 
or  the  faculty  to  perform.  From  the  idea  of  ability  we  pass  to 
the  idea  of  exertion  or  action.  The  word  power  thus  acquires  an 
active  and  a  passive  meaning,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  including 
force  and  strength.  Viewed  in  this  way,  power  is  a  generic  term ; 
but  the  inability  of  scholars  to  fathom  the  nature  of  power  appears 
in  the  statements  that  power  is  force  in  action  and  that  force  is 
active  power.  A  scientific  definition  is,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question.     Power  is  said  to  differ  from  force  in  having  relation  to 
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work  to  be  effected.    This  difference  points  to  force  as,  in  some 
measure,  a  source  of  power. 

In  order  to  acquire  power  intelligently  and  for  the  right  pur- 
pose, let  us  consider,  first,  and  briefly,  the  sources  of  power ; 
secondly,  and  briefly  also,  the  kinds  of  power  and  its  effects ;  and^ 
thirdly,  and  more  fully,  the  conditions  under  which  power  is 
acquired. 

The  sources  of  power  are  original  or  derived.  Most  of  them 
are  hidden  from  view;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
original  sources.  The  young  ought,  therefore,  to  remember  that 
power  should  be  sought  beyond  the  things  that  are  easily  seen. 
A  concrete  example  will  illustrate  how  well  this  thought  may  be 
applied  to  power  in  the  physical  world. 

The  great  Mississippi  is  a  river  whose  waters,  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  would  float  all  the  freight  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States.  The  water  power  of  this  giant  river 
would  move  all  the  machinery  of  a  thousand  manufacturing  cities. 
Whence  comes  this  great  accumulation  of  power?  The  Mis- 
sissippi with  its  tributaries  drains  an  area  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  times  that  of  Massachusetts.  Every  traveller 
admires  the  great  river  and  its  large  tributaries ;  but  who  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  plant  his  feet  at  any  of  the  sources  of  these 
streams  to  reflect  on  the  results  of  such  small  beginnings  ?  These 
sources  are  hidden  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  narrow,  rocky 
ravines,  most  of  them  far  away  from  the  principal  routes  of  travel. 

Lake  Itasca  was  fixed  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  three 
hundred  years  after  De  Soto,  standing  nearly  opposite  Helena^ 
Arkansas,  first  looked  across  the  glassy  surface  of  the  great  river. 
It  took  fifty  years  longer  to  discover  the  real  source  of  the  river» 
which,  in  1886,  was  found  to  be  ninety-two  feet  above  the  level 
of  Lake  Itasca,  in  a  little  lake,  from  which  flows  a  brooklet 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep,  making  its  way 
down  the  great  American  basin,  until  it  passes  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  where  it  is  nearly  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  wide.  It  seems 
wonderfully  strange  that  the  source  of  so  important  a  river^ 
though  easily  accessible,  so  long  remained  a  secret. 

In  the  physical  world  the  sources  of  water  are  aptly  called 
sources  of  power.  They  are  often  quite  secluded,  but  the  main- 
spring of  their  power  is  always  hidden  from  view.  Gravitation 
is  the  ever-hidden  and  original  source  of  physical  power  exerted 
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by  streams  of  water.  The  other  original  sources  of  physical 
power,  heat,  electricity,  molecular  force,  and  physical  life,  are 
likewise  invisible,  and  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  about  their 
essence. 

I  now  pass  from  the  domain  of  the  physical  to  the  domain  of 
the  spiritual.  I  use  the  term  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  term 
physical  or  material.  In  this  sense  the  term  includes  all  imma- 
terial beings  as  opposed  to  material  beings.  To  the  domain  of  the 
spiritual  belongs  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  therefore  invisible, 
much  more  the  sources  of  its  power.  In  either  domain  men  also 
try  in  vain  to  see  the  great  Spirit,  the  eternal  God,  in  whom,  as 
Creator,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  power,  physical  and  spiritual. 
The  sources  of  power  being  thus  hidden  from  view,  is  it  strange 
that  the  careless  youth  whose  thoughts  seldom  go  below  the 
surface  never  acquires  much  power  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  sources  of  power  has  already  opened 
the  way  to  the  next  division,  the  kinds  of  power  and  its  effects. 
Power  is  physical  or  spiritual,  strong  or  weak ;  and  in  its  effects 
it  is  constructive,  preservative,  or  destructive.  We  speak  of  a 
man's  native,  or  acquired  spiritual  power,  and  it  may  be  good  or 
evil  in  its  effects. 

Spiritual  power  controls  the  physical.  As  mind  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  it  follows  that  mind  exercises  a 
certain  degree  of  control  over  matter.  What  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  human  mind  is  yet  under  the  control  of  the  divine 
mind.     The  power  of  God  is,  therefore,  above  all  other  power. 

Through  physical  life,  heat  with  its  attendant  light,  and  the 
molecular  forces,  physical  power  was  constructive  in  having 
started,  from  the  small  seed  of  a  conifer,  a  little  sprout  which,  in 
the  course  of  thirty  centuries,  became  a  great  Sequoia,  or  Red 
Wood  tree,  three  hundred  feet  high  and  containing  half  a  million 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  Physical  power  is  preservative  when, 
through  gravitation,  it  holds  fast  to  the  earth  the  smallest  particle 
of  dust  as  well  as  the  greatest  mass  of  rock,  the  lightest  skiff 
upon  the  sea  as  well  as  the  heaviest  train  upon  the  land.  Physi- 
cal power  is  destructive  when  the  meteorological  elements,  raging 
under  the  influence  of  two  of  their  number,  heat  and  electricity, 
devastate  valleys  and  ruin  towns,  by  rain,  hail  and  lightning. 

In  the  domain  of  the  spiritual,  power  likewise  constructs,  pre- 
serves, or  destroys.     The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
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result  of  the  constructive  and  elaborative  power  of  the  great  intel- 
lects of  our  fathers.    This  constitution  is  in  itself  a  derived  power 
which,  along  with  other  powers,  has  made  the  monarchies  of  the 
world  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  prosperity  of  our  great  republic.     It 
is  a  marvelous  power  to  preserve,  as  well ;  the  political  storms 
and  the  terrors  of  war  have  not  been  able  to  set  aside  this  funda- 
mental law  of  liberty  and  right     The  thought  and  the  faith  of 
the  Reformers  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  has  become  such  a 
power  that  over  twelve  millions  of  people  are  now  Protestants,  and 
the  power  of  the  Reformation  is  continually  increasing.     Here  is 
a  spiritual  power  that  preserves  its  votaries  in  the  hour  of  tiie 
sorest  trial.     It  is  also  aggressive  in  the  destruction  of  evil.     It  is 
the  power  of  light.    This  may  be  seen  in  its  crusades  against 
atheism,  intemperance  and  all  other  forms  of  evil.    There  is  also, 
in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual,  a  power  of  darkness.    It  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  the  works  of  the  power  of  light.    This  power 
of  darkness  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  destructive  powers 
of  the  physical  world  combined. 

As  all  persons  strive  to  acquire  power,  it  behooves  all  to  beware 
of  the  snares  of  every  power  which,  in  the  end,  will  deceive  and 
destroy  its  possessor.  The  sources  of  power  and  the  leading 
effects  of  it  being  pointed  out,  the  wise  man  will  make  physical 
power  subservient  to  spiritual  power ;  and  he  will  strive  to  acquire 
the  right  kind  of  spiritual  power,  the  power  of  light,  the  power 
for  good,  the  power  that  is  above  all  other  power  within  his  reach. 

His  next  step  will  be  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  this 
power  is  acquired.  In  order  that  he  may  place  himself  in  the 
right  relation  to  the  highest  power,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have 
a  noble  end  in  view.  For  the  want  of  such  an  end  in  life,  a  great 
many  persons  are  shipwrecked  quite  early  in  life's  stormy 
voyage.  If  one  has  a  noble  end  in  view,  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to 
activity.  The  soul  is  stirred,  expectation  is  awakened,  hope  is 
buoyed  up  ;  and  then  the  intellect  is  quickened  and  made  to  find 
ways  and  devise  means  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Men  of  great 
power  are  observed  and  the  desire  arises  to  imitate  them.  Whence 
their  great  power?  What  is  the  secret  of  their  success?  The 
discovery  is  made  that  these  men  laid  down  good  rules  for  life 
and  strictly  followed  them.  Whether  this  fact  is  the  source  of 
their  great  power  or  whether  it  is  only  the  guide  to  the  acquisition 
of  power,  is  not  clear  to  the  learner ;  but  he  decides  to  formulate 
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rules  for  himself  or  he  requests  a  wise  friend  to  lay  down  certain 
laws  for  him. 

An  enumeration  of  general  laws  for  this  purpose  would  be 
something  like  the  following  ;  — 

1.  Body  and  mind  are  subject  to  physical  and  psychical  laws, 
respectively,  as  the  laws  of  one's  being. 

2.  Man  is  subject  to  social  laws  and  other  laws  of  environment. 

3.  Man  is  subject  to  divine  laws. 

These  general  laws  are  designed  to  place  man  in  harmony  with 
himself,  with  his  surroundings  and  with  God.  When  harmony 
thus  reigns  within  and  without  himself  he  has  found  a  certain 
equilibrium  of  physical  forces  and  the  right  place  in  the  whole 
order  of  spiritual  powers.  This  place  will  enable  man  to  acquire 
spiritual  power  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  his  Creator. 

In  regard  to  the  first  general  law,  I  shall  make  only  a  few  sug- 
gestive remarks.  The  human  body  requires  care  for  its  own  sake. 
It  should  be  symmetrically  developed  during  the  period  of  growth, 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  Exercise 
and  rest,  sleep  and  work,  food  and  drink,  clothing  and  cleanliness, 
shade  and  sunshine,  air  and  temperature,  —  all  these  must  perform 
their  part  well,  if  the  body  is  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  Each 
must  have  its  place  and  time  in  the  economy  of  physical  growth 
and  development.  Late  hours,  inactivity,  overwork,  intempeiance, 
filthy  or  lascivious  habits,  impure  air,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  the  fear  of  God's  sunshine  are  barriers  to  the  acquisition  of 
physical  power.  If  several  of  these  be  combined  for  some  time 
they  may  even  destroy  the  body.  Regularity  and  system  should 
govern  one  in  all  these  conditions  to  physical  power.  Every  stu- 
dent should  emphasize  four  of  these,  namely,  sleep,  food,  air  and 
exercise.  Modern  appliances  are  doing  much  for  the  last,  and 
students  are  to  be  congratulated  that  symmetrical  physical  devel- 
opment is  being  promoted  by  the  modern  gymnasium.  Something 
more  on  this  line  of  thought  will  follow  in  connection  with  mental 
development. 

The  human  body  also  requires  care  for  the  sake  of  the  mind. 
As  long  as  the  mind  lives  in  the  body  the  two  are  interdependent. 
Spiritual  power  is  higher  than  physical  power,  but  the  latter  con- 
tributes to  the  former.  Break  down  your  health  and  you  inter- 
fere with  your  mental  power.  The  body,  therefore,  should  be 
made  strong,  and  physical  power  should  be  acquired  in  order  that 
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spiritual  power  may  be  well  supported,  and  that,  too,  for  a  long^ 
life-time.  Longevity  is  desirable  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  is 
entirely  consistent  with  divine  law.  If  young  persons  were  aa 
active  in  seeking  to  attain  longevity  as  they  are  in  gratifying  their 
passions,  many  thousands  of  them  would  double  their  years  and 
quadruple  their  reserve  force  for  body  and  mind. 

An  educated  man's  time  is  worth  about  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  and  twenty  yeai^  of  service   added  to  a  life,  shortened 
under  other  circumstances,  would  represent  a  money  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.     In  many  cases  it  might  amount  to  net. 
profits  of  double  this  sum.     Capital  makes  capital,  and  the  last 
twenty  years  are  often  the  years  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
money  ;  but  money  is  a  power  which  is  the  result  of  physical  and 
spiritual  power.      If  the  latter  be  applied  to  the  promotion   of 
social  science  or  Christianity  for  twenty  years  of  prolonged  life^ 
who  can  measure  the  accumulated  power  of  one  man  during  this 
period,  with  that  of  thousands  whom  he  aided  in  their  acquisition 
of  spiritual  power  ?    Could  Blaine  have  served  this  country  till 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  instead  of  dying  at  sixty-three,  how  much 
he  would  have  added  to  his  remarkable  political  career.     Who 
would  not  deplore  it  if  Bismarck  and  Gladstone  had  impaired 
their  health  by  excessive  physical  and  mental  strain  and  had  been 
removed  from  the  stage  of  action  twenty-five  years  ago  ?     For 
twenty  years  prior  to  March  17,  1890,  the  history  of  Germany  was 
the  history  of  Bismarck  ;  and  England's  ^^ grand  old  man''  wields 
the  scepter  in  the  British  cabinet  more  powerfully  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  than  he  did  forty-seven  years  ago. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man's  work  is  done  when  he  dies  young  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  many  die  too  young.  The  English  physician^ 
Dr.  John  Gardner,  placed  man's  minimum  natural  age  at  eighty. 
I  would  by  no  means  discourage  any  young  man  in  the  midst  of 
his  great  undertakings  ;  for  these,  if  executed  without  overwork^ 
will  only  increase  his  power  for  greater  things  in  later  years ;  but 
I  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  that  youth  is  not- 
all  of  life,  that  experience  is  appreciated  most  only  after  it  has 
been  acquired,  and  that  even  old  men  can  learn  and  need  to  leam, 
much  more  the  young.  Cato  learned  Greek  at  the  age  of  eighty^ 
Sophocles  was  even  older  when  he  wrote  his  Oedipu^y  Theophras- 
tus  began  to  write  his  Characters  of  Men  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  Bancroft  began  the  revision  of  his  History  of  the    United 
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States  after  he  had  passed  the  eightieth  milestone.  Longevity^ 
then,  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  although  the  modes  and  the 
limits  of  activity,  in  advanced  years,  may  need  to  be  considerably 
modified. 

Long  and  active  service  does  not  only  imply  great  physical 
power,  but  also  great  spiritual  power.  The  latter  is  needed  to 
increase  and  to  direct  the  power  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  give 
eflBciency  to  all  mental  activity.  One  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions to  the  acquisition  of  spiritual  power  is  to  subject  the  mind 
to  systematic  training.  In  this  respect  body  and  mind  are  alike. 
Both  need  two  things,  namely,  development  and  skill.  Both  are 
under  the  same  fundamental  law  of  development,  the  key-word 
to  which  is  exercise.  They  are  both  made  for  action  and  have 
inherent  power.  By  well  directed  and  long  continued  exercise,, 
both  develop  and  increase  in  power ;  and  systematic  application 
to  the  same  thing  for  a  certain  time  gives  them  skill.  Both  may 
acquire  a  fair  degree  of  power  during  the  period  of  growth,, 
through  the  necessities  and  the  ordinary  environments  of  human 
life ;  but  it  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
race  that  systematic  training  develops  body  and  mind  to  a  most 
astonishing  degree.  Hence  training-places  and  schools  were 
established,  but  it  took  the  race  a  long  time  to  understand  enough 
about  body  and  mind  to  make  these  schools  serve  their  real  pur- 
pose. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  Spartan  athlete ;  then  came  the 
other  extreme,  namely,  bodily  torture  in  the  monasteries  with 
scholastic  subtleties  in  education.  This  extreme  has  been  followed 
by  periods  of  progress,  now  in  one  direction,  then  in  another^ 
until  it  was  thought  that  the  highest  limit  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment had  been  reached.  So-called  intellectual  giants  but 
phjrsical  pigmies,  or,  rather,  shadows  of  human  bodies  came  forth 
from  this  class  of  schools.  During  the  present  generation  thia 
period  has  given  place  to  another,  which  occasionally  manifests 
outbursts  of  a  partial  repetition  of  history,  by  giving  to  the  world 
enormous  muscles  with  brains  enough  to  make  the  muscles  win 
the  prize,  while  the  faithful  student  in  certain  departments  runs 
the  risk  of  scarcely  making  a  living.  The  problem  of  well  bal- 
anced development  of  the  whole  man  is,  however,  rapidly 
approaching  a  satisfactory  solution.  Let  educators  complete  the 
solution  of  this  great  problem  and  let  students  take  courage  to* 
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make  the  best  of  all  improvements  which  are  daily  heing   made. 

Leaving  the  development  of  body  and  mind  taken  together,  let 
us  consider  some  details  concerning  the  mind  alone.     The  life  of 
the  student  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  topic.     The  true  student 
early  forms  the  habit  of  studying  at  regularly  appointed  hours. 
Instead  of  depending  upon  his  companions  or  upon  books  in  nrhich 
the  work  is  done  for  him,  he  does  his  own  studying.     He  soon 
learns  to  study  hard,  and  every  step  he  takes  makes  him  stronger 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  presented   to  him   in   acquiring 
knowledge.     He  discovers  what  is  first  to  be  done,  what  the  parts 
of  a  lesson  are,  and  what  relation  these  parts  bear  to  one  another. 
These  things  can  only  be  done  by  persistent  concentration,  keen 
penetration,  critical  analysis,  and  valid  reasoning.     As  his  power 
increases  his  pleasure  in   studying  will  also  increase.     By  per- 
severance the  intellect  becomes  skillful  in  discovering  quickly 
forms,  arrangement,  conditions,  causes,  effects,  or  anything  else 
found  in  the  lesson.     The  relation  of  one  lesson  to  another  and  of 
one  division  of  the  subject  to  another  will  then  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  method  of  study  pursued. 

The  power  thus  acquired  in  study  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
class-room.  The  exercise  or  recitation  will  be  a  model  of  mental 
work,  but  the  thorough  student  will  not  stop  here.  The  potential 
•energy  of  his  mind  is  so  great  that  it  spurs  him  on,  during  the 
recitation  of  others,  to  acquire  more  power,  by  close  attention, 
sharp  criticism,  and  rational  discussion. 

Full  intellectual  development  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are  insepai*able ;  therefore  the  intellect  must  be  stored  with  knowl- 
edge, during  the  scholastic  period  of  life.  The  ability  to  work 
out  difficult  problems  in  active  life,  without  any  knowledge  of 
them  beforehand  shows  that  one  has  acquired  power  to  grapple 
with  the  intricacies  involved  in  these  problems ;  but  he  who 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  systematized  knowledge,  while  he  was 
seeking  intellectual  development,  has  an  additional  element  of 
power  which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  in  deal- 
ing with  such  problems. 

Another  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  spiritual  power  is  wis- 
dom. If  boys  and  girls  could  realize  how  much  wisdom  they  need 
when  they  become  men  and  women,  they  would  find  no  time  dur- 
ing their  younger  years  to  indulge  in  nonsense  and  foolishness* 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  mirth  and  foolishness.     The 
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former  is  sometimes  an  element  of  power  in  the  right  direction  ; 
but  the  latter,  never.  The  Bible  student  very  well  knows  that 
even  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  yet  lacked  wisdom  in  his  lat- 
ter days.  No  one  was  ever  graduated  from  the  school  of  wisdom ;. 
it  gives  no  diplomas.  Knowledge  becomes  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  wisdom  which  a  man  has,  in  utilizing  it  in  the  battles  of 
life. 

Wisdom  must  be  sought  among  the  wise.  The  lives  of  wise 
men  in  the  past  and  the  acts  of  wise  men  in  the  present  should  be 
subjects  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  every  student.  He  should 
observe  the  tact  which  men  exercise  in  managing  private  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  how  thoughtfully  they  plan  every  movement,  how 
cautiously  they  carry  it  out,  how  consistent  they  are  in  every  step> 
and  how  admirably  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  moral  fitness  of 
things.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  wise  student  is  his  silence 
when  he  can  listen  to  wisdom.  He  who  tries  to  show  that  he  is 
wise,  is  very  unwise.  Such  a  person  should  study  the  life  of 
Socrates,  in  order  to  learn  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom.  The  power 
of  Socrates  as  a  teacher  and  moralist  lay  chiefly  in  his  wisdom^ 
which  both  Plato  and  Xenophon  highly  appreciated.  Socrates, 
speedily  overpowered  a  leading  politician,  one  day,  by  asking  him 
a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  indicated  that  he 
lacked  both  knowledge  and  wisdom.  So,  too,  Aristodemus  was. 
compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  divine  being,  after  Socrates 
had  led  him  by  wisely  put  questions  from  his  admiration  for  the 
poets,  sculptors  and  painters,  to  the  creation  of  intelligent  beings. 
The  acquisition  of  such  power  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for  all  who 
must  meet  the  arguments  of  all  false  teachers. 

The  second  general  law,  I  said,  makes  man  subject  to  social 
laws  and  other  laws  of  environment.  No  man  can  exercise  much 
power  over  a  community  unless  he  places  himself  in  right  rela- 
tions to  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  young  persons  associating 
with  one  another.  We  often  speak  of  winning  ways,  without 
thinking  of  the  power  of  whole-hearted  winning  ways.  If  asso- 
ciates always  treated  one  another  as  kindly  as  they  treat  stcangerst 
many  disagreements  would  never  take  place  and  much  jealousy 
and  unpleasantness  would  be  avoided.  Kindness  is  a  power  that 
attracts;  unkindness  is  a  power  that  repels.  Due  respect  for 
superiors  is  quickly  reciprocated  by  the  latter,  and  the  truthful 
statements  of  a  boy  inspire  us  with  more  confidence  in  him  than 
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we  have  in  a  host  of  double-minded  men.  Strictly  honest  dealing, 
other  things  being  equal,  gives  a  merchant  a  wonderful  power 
over  a  whole  community.  Fidelity  gives  the  clerk  a  power  over 
the  merchant,  which  enables  him  to  retain  his  position,  in  spite  of 
a  score  of  applicants ;  and,  finally,  he  becomes  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  All  these  qualities  and  many  othera  are  conditions  to  the 
acquisition  of  spiritual  power,  in  all  the  activities  of  social  and 
political  life. 

The  third  general  law,  we  remember,  is  that  man  is  subject  to 
divine  laws.     Man's  spiritual  power  increases  in  proportion  to  his 
conformity  to  these  laws.     They,  of  course,  include  obedience  to 
all  inherent  or  rightfully  enacted  laws.     At  this  point  I  desire  to 
emphasize  character.     Obedience  to  the  laws  of  one's  beings  and 
to  the  social  laws  already  considered  is  an  important  element  in 
the  formation  of  character.     Underlying  and  accompanyiDg*  this 
element  is  another   which  gives   force  of  character.     It  is  the 
unflinching  exercise  of  the  will  in  accordance  with  positive  con- 
victions.    It  is  that  ever  increasing  power  to  say  an  emphatic  no 
to  the  flattering  enticements  of  evil,  which,  in  a  single  moment* 
may  blast  the  hopes  of  a  life-time.     It  is  the  power  which,  stimu- 
lated by  the  moral  sense,  gives  one  the  moral  courage  to  storm 
the  very  strongholds  of  vice  and  to  plant  therein  the  banner  of 
righteousness.     It  is  that  power  which,  backed  by  the  love  kindled 
in  the  regenerated  soul,  makes  the  timid  man  walk  boldly  to  the 
stake  and  into  the  jaws  of  death.     Character,  then,  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  the  best  results  from  the  acquisition  of  spiritual 
power,  as  thus  far  presented ;  but  character  can  only  perfect  itself 
by  one's  strict  obedience  to  divine  laws.    This  obedience  will 
make  a  faithful  man  more  faithful,  a  prudent  man  more  prudent, 
and  a  learned  man  more  learned.     It  will  do  much  more  than  all 
this  ;  it  will  make  a  good  man  better  and  a  powerful  man  more 
powerful.    It  will  enable  a  fully  developed,  well  equipped,  and 
already  powerful  man  to  acquire  almost  superhuman  power,  which 
comes  by  living  communion  with  God,  the  eternal  and  omnipo- 
tent ruler  of  the  universe. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  young  should  seek  to  acquire 
this  power  more  than  any  other.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  applicants  for  good  positions  in  the  higher  walks  of  life 
will  be  required  to  furnish  formal  evidence  of  at  least  three  things : 
good  physical  and  mental  organization  ;  thorough  training  of  both* 
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and  sterling  moral  character.  Hitherto  scholarship  has  frequently 
been  almost  the  only  sine  qua  non.  Other  qualifications  have 
been  regarded  as  being  more  or  less  important.  Character  has 
sometimes  been  placed  first,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  certain  traits  of 
character  have  been  required  to  accompany  scholarship.  Most 
employers  have  been  contented  with  a  degree  of  fitness  com- 
mensurate with  the  ordinary  necessities  of  their  occupations. 
The  thoroughness  of  scientific  research  and  the  corresponding 
astounding  results,  together 'with  the  intense  competition  among 
men  to  stand  first  and  best  in  their  respective  vocations,  —  these, 
I  say,  affect  applicants  for  positions  in  the  most  complicated  occu- 
pations of  life.  Not  single  traits  of  character,  not  certain  intel- 
lectual qualifications  will  be  accepted ;  but  the  man  will  be  ana- 
lyzed scientifically  as  a  complex  being,  in  whom,  according  to  the 
formal  and  properly  certified  records  and  the  test  of  the  employer, 
the  very  best  that  race,  family,  modern  education,  social  environ- 
ment and  religious  experience  can  produce,  will  be  sought. 

He  who  is  not  looking  forward  to  such  tests  is  unfortunate, 
because  he  is  likely  to  neglect  to  prepare  himself  to  keep  pace 
with  the  physical  and  intellectual  giants  who,  in  the  near  future, 
will  occupy  life's  highest  and  best  positions  and  who  will  exercise 
the  controlling  power  in  uplifting  man  to  the  plane  of  perfection. 


A  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION. 

JOHN  BIGHAM,    CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

THE  presidency  of  Amherst  College  was  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  President  Stearns  on  June  8, 1876,  after  an  incum- 
bency of  twenty-two  years.  It  was  offered  to  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H. 
Seelye  the  following  July.  He  was  then  a  Representative  in  the 
forty-fourth  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  by  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  tenth  Massachusetts  district.  Though  assured 
of  a  reelection  without  opposition,  he  was  induced  to  return  to 
the  college  which  he  had  served  as  professor  of  philosophy  from 
1858  to  1876.  He  accordingly  finished  his  term  in  Washington, 
and  was  inaugurated  president  of  Amherst  at  commencement, 
June  27, 1877. 

At  that  time  the  reputation  of  the  college  had  been  well  estab- 
lished by  the  labors  of  his  four  predecessors,  Presidents  Moore 
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(1821-1823),  Humphrey  (1823-1845),  Hitchcock  (1845-1864), 
and  Stearns  (1854-1876).  In  1876  the  college  had  a  facalty  of 
twenty-two,  and  three  hundred  twenty-four  students.  Its  eqaip- 
ment  consisted  of  eleven  buildings,  the  library  being  partially 
finished  and  having  33,000  volumes.  The  college  church,  com- 
pleted in  1871,  centralized  the  religious  thought  of  the  students. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  aggregated  somewhat  less  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

When  President  Seelye  resigned,  in  June,  1890,  the   college 
funds  amounted  to  over  a  million  and  a  half,  the  average  annual 
increase  having  been  $50,000.     The  library  was  completed   and 
had  54,000  volumes.     The  freedom  granted  to  the  students  in  the 
use  of  the  books  has  rendered  this  department  unusually  helpful. 
The  erection  of  the  Pratt  gymnasium  and  the  gift  of  the    Pratt 
field  indicated  the  increasing  value  of  the  department  of  physical 
education.    A  welcome  interest  in  art  led  to  the  securing  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  casts  and  photographs.     Within  the  college 
there  was  a  gratifying  growth,  each  department  being  developed 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  but  kept  in  symmetry  with  all  the  others. 
The  work  in  philosophy  attained  a  unique  and  conspicuous  excel- 
lence.    A   chair  of  history  and  political  economy  was  endowed 
and  equipped.     The   older  departments  of    Greek,   Latin   and 
mathematics,  though  noted  for  their  strength,  received  additional 
teachers  and  offered  more  advanced  courses.    During  the  later 
years  of  the  administration,  the  English  departments  grew  into 
a  remarkable  unity  and  efficiency,  and  there  were  better  faoilitiea 
for  biblical  study.     There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether 
President  Seelye's  well-known   predilection  for  philosophy  and 
literature  would  lead  him  to  neglect  the  sciences ;  but  the  first 
funds  he  secured  were  for  the  Shepherd  mineralogical  collection* 
and  encouragement  of  the  scientific  departments  was  a  feature  of 
his  administration. 

An  additional  teaching  force  aided  in  producing  these  results. 
In  1890  the  faculty  numbered  thirty.  In  choosing  teachers* 
President  Seelye  gave  more  weight  to  merit  than  to  reputation* 
believing  that  manly  qualities  would  have  the  best  permanent 
influence  over  students.  It  has  ever  been  his  theory  that  educar 
tion  is  personal  and  comes  from  living  contact  with  the  living 
teacher.  It  is  also  his  conviction  that  a  college  is  and  must  be 
other  than  a  university,  and  that  its  chief  aim  is  culture  and  dicK 
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cipline  and  not  attainments.  He  therefore  did  not  desire  too 
many  students.  During  his  administration  the  average  number 
was  340,  while  for  the  twelve  years  next  preceding,  it  was  267. 
Among  the  New  England  colleges  Amherst  has  been  exceeded  in 
numbers  by  only  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  its  students  have  come 
without  direct  advertisement  of  the  college.  The  graduate 
department  had  students  during  nine  years,  the  number  never 
exceeding  six.  A  finer  social  life  among  the  students  was  encour- 
aged and  secured.  The  fraternities  increased  from  seven  to  nine, 
and  a  stronger  literary  spirit  arose  from  the  founding  of  a  literary 
monthly.  The  elective  system  was  enlarged  beyond  all  other 
colleges  except  Harvard,  but  it  was  clearly  understood  and  incul- 
cated that  the  college  was  not  changing  into  a  professional  school 
and  that  electives  should  be  wisely  chosen  for  the  broadest  culture 
of  the  student. 

This  general  prosperity  may  be  considered  as  a  pleasing 
accompaniment  to  the  novel  ideas  embodied  in  President  Seelye's 
administration.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  the  Faculty 
•  requested  him  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  col- 
lege. In  doing  so  he  gradually  introduced  the  various  changes 
of  method   now  commonly  known   as   ^'  The  Amherst  System." 

The  first  element  of  the  system  was  the  elimination  of  all 
excuses  for  non-attendance  at  recitations  and  lectures,  on  the 
ground  that  such  excuses  were  quite  irrelevant.  An  excuse 
might  be  valid  or  might  not,  but  the  fact  of  absence  and  of  a  cor- 
responding irreparable  loss  in  the  student's  attainments,  remained 
unaltered.  The  non-acceptance  of  excuses  had  a  double  advant- 
age. It  relieved  teacher  and  student  of  the  delicate  di£5culties 
inherent  in  the  excuse  method.  It  also  delivered  the  student  of 
the  fallacy  that  a  sufficient  excuse  could  in  any  sense  be  an 
equivalent  for  his  attendance.  The  danger  of  a  too  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  method  was  obviated  by  fixing  as  a  minimum  by  which 
a  student  could  maintain  his  position  in  his  class,  an  attendance 
upon  nine-tenths  of  the  required  exercises.  A  student  could  thus 
omit  without  excuse  one-tenth  of  his  term's  work,  but  any  further 
absences  resulted  in  his  being  conditioned  accordingly.  Thus  the 
plan  was  made  flexible  and  vital.     It  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

A  second  phase  of  the  system  was  the  omission  of  annual  and 
semi-dnnual  examinations.  If  the  student's  work  for  each  term 
were  satisfactory,   he   was  allowed  to  proceed  without  further 
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examination.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  besides  escaping 
the  familiar  diiSculties  of  the  examination  system,  it  has  the  added 
merit  of  keeping  the  student  to  a  routine  such  as  he  inrill  find 
necessary  to  success  in  professional  or  business  life.  Under  this 
regime  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  not  fallen,  while  the  train- 
ing given  is  more  systematic  and  wholesome.  Regular  reviews 
give  sufficient  thoroughness  to  the  instruction,  and  that  its  value 
is  not  impaired  is  attested  by  the  achievements  of  the  alumni. 
The  examination  method  is  better  suited  to  the  university  or  to 
the  professional  school  than  to  the  college. 

A  third  element  of  the  Amherst  system,  a  necessary  consequent 
of  the  first  two,  is  that  phase  of  the  administration  so  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  the  College  Senate, — a  method  of  representa- 
tive control.     The  elimination  of  excuses  for  absence  soon  showed 
that  the  college  had  permanently  abandoned  the  theory  of  in  loco 
parentis.     It  must  not,  therefore,  assume  to  be  either  domestic  or 
despotic,  but  its  relation  to  the  students  must  be  one  of  reciprocity 
and  cooperation.     Faculty  and  students  are  parties  to  a  mutual 
contract.     They  are  sympathetic  members  of  the  same  organism. 
It  was  accordingly  suggested  to  the   students  that  the   ability 
shown  in  caring  for  their  fraternity  property  and  athletic  inter- 
ests, the  maturity  which  qualified  them  to  be  voters  in  the  com- 
monwealth,  and   the   energy   and    fairness  so   characteristic   of 
college  men,  might  well  be  focalized  into  some  system  of  self- 
government,   thus   making  the   college   community  a  miniature 
state.     This  suggestion  soon  took  root,  flourished,  and  ripened 
into  the  crowning  fruitage  of  President  Seelye's  administration. 
A  governing  body  of  ten  students  was  elected  by  the  classes  and 
named  by  them  the  College  Senate.     For  nearly  ten  years  the 
Senate  has  with  increasing  efficiency  cooperated  with  the  authori- 
ties in  directing  important  movements  in  undergraduate  life.     Its 
history  substantiates  the  claim  that  representative  control  is  the 
best  working  method  for  the  American  college,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  local,  but  capable  of  successful  adoption  in  other  insti- 
tutions than  Amherst  if  the  principle  is  applied  with  the  necessary 
wisdom. 

In  all  this  President  Seelye  was  realizing  the  ideas  which  He 
had  prominently  impressed  upon  the  college  in  his  eighteen  years' 
work  as  professor  of  Philosophy.  The  "  Amherst  System  "  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reason,  so  vital  and  oen- 
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tral  in  Hickock's  Philosophy.  Reason  is  self-sustaining  and  self- 
explanatory.  President  Seelye's  administration,  accordingly, 
showed  that  its  principles  did  not  rest  upon  his  dictum,  or  upon 
arbitrary  action  of  the  faculty,  but  were  true  in  themselves  and 
had  the  sanction  of  their  own  reasonable  authority.  Some  time 
was  necessary  for  their  full  significance  to  strike  all  parts  of  the 
college  community ;  but  faculty  and  students  at  length  came  to 
appreciate  the  system,  and  all  would  now  be  loath  to  abandon  it. 
It  has  become  inwrought  into  the  history  of  the  college. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  the  immediate  results  of  President 
Seelye's  administration.  Based  upon  the  past  and  offering  sup- 
port to  the  future,  it  stands  as  an  enduring  witness  to  the  courage 
and  skill  of  its  builder,  and  as  a  tribute  to  Amherst  from  one  of 
her  most  loyal  sons. 
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in.      A   WALK  IN   WESTMORLAND. 
DAVID  N.   BEACH,   CAMBRIDGE. 

WE  entered  Grasmere  churchyard  by  a  side  way,  and  came 
in  a  moment  on  the  simple  Wordsworth  graves :  Doro- 
thy's, with  a  tender  tribute  on  the  small  tombstone  from  her  fond 
brother ;  William's,  and  that  of  the  wife  who  survived  him ;  these 
in  a  row  side  by  side,  with  Hartley,  Coleridge's  firstborn,  in  the 
next  tier  back.  The  graves  are  grassed  over,  and  the  grass  is 
kept  well  trimmed  ;  there  is  a  low  iron  fence  about  them  to  pre- 
vent too  intrusive  steps ;  besides  these  thete  is  neither  flower, 
nor  shrub,  nor  other  adornment,  save  as  the  wild  flowers  may 
fitray  in  among  the  grass.  For  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  there 
are  only  the  respective  names  and  dates.  The  shadow  of  a  pass- 
ing cloud  gave  tenderness  to  these  moments. 

We  passed  next  to  the  church,  only  a  few  steps  beyond.  Noth- 
ing could  be  fitter.  No  most  judicious  architect  could  better  have 
suited  the  case.  Massive,  built  of  shaly  stone  plastered  solidly 
over,^  a  great  square  tower  at  the  west  front,  the  entrance  through 
a  little  vestibule  on  the  south,  the  Communion  Table  in  the  east,  a 

1  Copyrighted  by  David  X.  Beaob,  Cambridge.  1893. 

«  When  I  saw  it  later,  in  1892,  it  had  been  cleared  of  plaster  and  carefully  "  pointed.*' 
This  had  been  done,  I  was  told,  the  more  completely  to  prevent  any  decay  of  the  stone. 


on  MPucAuoy. 

plain  Blab  pavement  within,  oaken,  pews  and  benches,  some  taUeto^ 
notably  a  bust  of  Wordsworth  over  the  pew  where  he  used  to  «!» 
and,  in  two  peculiarities,  the  whole  especially  appropriate. 

For,  besides  no  one's  being  able  to  tell  how  many  centuries  ago 
the  church  was  built,  there  runs  through  it,  witihin,  parallel  to  the 
sides,  but  say  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  south  to  the  north 
wall,  a  rude,  mner  wall,  broken  with  arches,  and  raised  about  as 
high  as  the  parallel  outside  walls.     Why  here  ?    And,  if  here,  why 
not  in  the  middle  ?    I  knew  not.     But,  taken  with  the  &ct  that 
the  great  tower  at  the  west  front  is  nearer  the  south  than  the 
north  wall,  I  wondered  if,  by  and  by,  the  church  requiring  enlarge- 
ment, a  north  wall  was  not  run  about  half  the  original  width  of 
the  church  farther  north  than  the  old  (and  now  interior^  wall,  the 
old  wall  pierced  with  arches,  the  end  walls  extended  to  meet  the 
new  wall,  and  the  whole  finally  roofed  in?    The  great,  bare  rafters 
rest  on  the  middle  wall,  it  is  true,  as  if  it  might  have  been  placed 
there  to  support  them ;  but  why  was  it  not  in  the  middle,  if  only 
designed  for  a  support  ?     Besides,  if  these  two-thirds  constituted 
the  original  building,  it  must  have  been  roofed,  and  the  orig^lnal 
rafters  must  have  stopped  here,  and  been  extended  thence  when  the 
addition  was  constructed.     As  England  was  made,  its  race,  and  its 
speech,  from  one  knows  not  when,  and 'one  (even  after  the  pro- 
digious historical  labors  of  the  past  few  decades)  knows  hardly 
how ;  and  as  here  was  veritable  England,  the  more  so  for  being- 
near  the  border,  —  this  antiquity,  this  mystery,  this  not  altogether 
deft  adaptation,  seemed  just  suited  to  the  spot. 

So,  in  the  second  place,  seemed  the  name,  "  Saint  Oswald^s," — 
he  of  Northumbria  ;  an  exile  in  youth  among  the  Celts ;  a  devoted 
Christian  king,  unaer  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Church,  rather 
than  that  of  Rome,  by  and  by ;  living  for  religion  and  his  people  ; 
dead  at  eight-and-thirty,  fighting  the  heathen  in  East  Anglia,  5  Au- 
gust, 642  ;  that  date  **  Saint  Oswald's  Day." 

The  church  door  was  not  only  open,  but  the  interior  was  beings 
trimmed  with  flowers.  We  asked  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  Work 
why  they  were  doing  it.  "  For  the  Rushbearing,"  they  answered* 
Not  getting  a  very  clear  explanation  of  that,  inside  the  ohturcliy 
we  put  inquiries  to  a  young  lady  without.  "  I  cannot  exactly  say. 
Mary," — addressing  a  group  of  girls  over  yonder  near  theltotha, — 
'*  Mary,  I  'm  not  a  very  good  churchwoman  ;  won't  you  tell  these 
gentlemen  about  the  Rushbearing  ? "     Mary  did,  and  the  othens 
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4issisted,  fresh,  hearty,  happy  girls.  From  their  testimony  we 
gathered  this  :  That,  in  the  old  times,  the  church  floor  (of  earth?) 
used  to  be  strewn  with  rushes  from  the  neighboring  Mere,  for 
warmth  ;  that  there  was  an  annual  day  for  pulling  them  and  bring- 
ing them  hither,  namely,  the  Saturday  nearest  the  Saint's  day  (5 
August  —  the  day  of  this  dialogue  was  Saturday,  8  August)  ;  that 
the  people  of  the  Vale  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  collect  the 
rushes  ;  and  that,  though  the  latter  were  no  longer  necessary,  the 
custom  had  been,  in  a  modified  foim,  continued  as  a  gala  time, 
especially  for  children  and  young  people.  "What  do  you  do?" 
*'  We  trim  the  church  with  flowers.  The  children  come  at  six 
o'clock.  There  is  singing,  and  some  simple  exercise.  Then  each 
child  is  given  a  large  piece  of  cake,  and  a  sixpence.  And  then 
they  go  home."^  If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  effect  of 
those  graves,  and  of  that  church,  it  was  this,  —  absolutely  stumbled 
upon,  of  which  we  had  nowhere  read  anything,  nor  heard  any- 
thing, nor  have  we  since,  except  in  the  single  instance  about  to  be 
noted,  until,  in  1892,  one  of  us  again  passed  through  the  Vale. 

To  a  pleasant,  roomy  hotel  on  the  shore  of  the  Mere  to  make 
some  general  inquiries.  Furnished  forth  with  the  results  of  these, 
■and  casting  a  glance  at  the  beautiful  oval  sheet  of  water,  with  its 
jsmall  central  island,  we  hastened,  next,  to  the  Wordsworth  cot- 
tage, afterwards  De  Quincey's,  the  scene  of  that  meeting  with 
Wordsworth  of  which  he  has  written  so  superbly,  —  small,  neat, 
embowered  in  flowering  vines,  and  musical  with  the  humming  of 
bees.^  Then  up  over  a  spur  of  the  hills,  along  an  old  road  (now 
•disused  for  an  easier  one  near  the  water),  in  order  to  lean  over 
"  the  Wishing  Gate."  Some  young  girls  were  there,  who,  when 
they  saw  us,  made  speedy  work  of  their  wishes  and  were  off,  as 
•did  we  of  ours.  Then  down  over  the  hill  to  the  newer  road, 
which,  working  southeasterly  along  the  water,  comes  to  the  tiny 
lake  below  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  —  it  being  of  the  two  that 

1  Cbancing  to  be  here  on  the  same  day  in  1892, 1  foand  that  the  donor  of  the  slzpenoes 
4iad  diacontinaed  his  annaal  benefaction,  as  an  ecclesiastical  protest,  it  was  allege  1; 
and  that  there  is  a  service,  with  a  special  sermon,  on  the  following  Sunday  night.  I 
^was  present  both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  the  whole  matter  was  inexpressibly  tender 
And  beautiful.  But  the  children,  minus  their  sixpences,  on  account,  as  was  stated,  of 
the  odium  theologievm,  notified  me  not  so  pleasantly  that  theological  warfare  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

'  I  found,  in  1892,  that  this  building,  "  Dove  Cottage,"  had  been  purchased  by  a  Words- 
worth Association,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  With  a  dear  friend,  I  spent  an  hour  in  it 
and  its  grounds,  —  moments  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  seemed  to  see,  as  '*  in  a  moment 
of  time,"  the  birth  and  upspringiug  of  the  Coleridge-Wordsworthian  movement  in  lit- 
erature, and  in  human  thought.    Blessed  be  Gk>d  for  it! 
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Coleridge  wrote  Dorothy  Wordflworth :  '*  At  Rydal  and  Gras- 
mere  I  received,.!  think,  the  deepest  delight;"  and.  he  oalling- 
them  the  '■'■  divine  sisters  Rydal  and  Grasmere."  Two  sturdy  boys 
meet  us  here,  little  fellows,  with  soaking  shoes,  carrying  some 
rushes,  higher  almost  than  they,  wet  from  Rydal  (which  has  along- 
a  part  of  it  a  sedgy  shore),  and  held  perpendicularly  that  tbeir 
roots  might  the  more  readily  drip.  "  What  are  these  ?  "  "  Rushes, 
sir."  "Where  are  you  taking  them?"  "To  the  church,  sir." 
"  Why  to  the  church  ?"  "  There's  a  Rushbearing  at  the  church. 
to-night,  sir."  And  the  flushed,  perspiring  faces  turned  from 
us,  hurrying  on  toward  Saint  Oswald's.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  young  ladies  had  omitted.  We  were  glad  we  had 
gotten  away  from  the  Wishing  Gate  soon  enough  to  encounter  it,, 
soaking  shoes  and  all.  He  of  Noithumbria,  dead  in  East  Anglia, 
will  not  be  forgotten  while  that  pair  of  faces  glow. 

And  now  on  still  until  the  road  passes  between  a  rocky  ledge- 
toward  Rydal    Water   (the    ledge   a   favorite   resort   of    Words- 
worth),   and     the   rising   mountain,    "Nab   Scar,^ 
Presently  a  fork  of  the  road  made  by  a  highway 
from  the  Scar,  rneenng  ours,  and  pushing  on  tows 
Up  the  Scar  road  we  turned  ;  saw  — then  undergoii 

—  Rydal  Chapel  (which  Dr.  Arnold  writes  of,  as 
"all  the  time  of  our  last  visit"  [winter  holidays  of 

which  he  used  as  a  means  for  his  always  favorite  employment,  as- 
it  was  Maurice's,  of  getting  "acquainted  wit 

—  "besides"  the  Wordsworths)  ;  and,  leai 
extensive  estate,  on  our  right,  we  came  in  a  fi 
Mount,  on  the  left.  One  or  two  substantial 
general  excellence  are  near  it,  on  the  sl< 
entrances  being  toward  this  road,  but  thei 
down  over  Rydal  Water.  The  trees  and  ahr 
more  grown  than  in  Wordsworth's  and  Arnol 
I  judge  that  we  were  looking  into  much  the  s 
vineclad  house,  as,  for  neariy  forty  years,  \ 
It  is  not  open  to  the  public.  We  stood  at 
grounds,  with  the  house  only  a  short  distai 
the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  the  strength  of  it 
it  is  needless  to  speak. 

Back  again  to  the  forks  of   the   road, 
which,  south  of  Grasmere,  has  worked  oS 
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Nab  Scar,  the  Rotha  turns  to  the  southwest,  at  nearly  a  right  angle, 
marking,  at  Nab  Scar,  a  transition  from  the  Vale  of  Grasmere, 
toward  that  of  Windermere.  Following  the  road  for  some  dis- 
tance southwesterly,  and  then  turning  to  the  right  along  a  per- 
missible by-path  among  some  pleasant  estates,  —  where,  at  a 
secluded  spot  by  the  sparkling  Rotha,  we  pause  for  our  out-of-door 
luncheon,  —  we  press  on  for  a  mile  to  Fox  Howe.  It  is  beyond 
the  Rotha,  on  the  downward  slope  of  western  heights,  as  Rydal 
Mount  is  on  the  opposite  slope  of  Nab  Scar,  rising  to  the  east  of 
the  valley.  I  should  say  that,  but  for  the  trees,  now  much  grown 
since  the  days  of  Wordsworth  and  Arnold,  the  two  famous  houses 
were  in  plain  sight  of  each  other.  Was  there  not  something 
beautiful  about  Arnold's  perching  his  holiday  residence  on  this 
sightly  spot  over  against  Wordsworth's  ? 

Fox  Howe  is  still  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Arnold  family, 
and  they  are  very  courteous  to  the  many  pilgrims  thither :  but 
we  did  not  seek  admission.  We  stole,  however,  a  little  way  (if  it 
were  known  with  what  reverence  for  the  great  Head  Master,  our 
doing  so  without  permission  would  surely  have  afforded  pleasure 
to  the  occupants)  —  we  stole,  I  was  saying,  a  little  way  over  the 
ample  lawn,  a  part  of  which  was  laid  out  in  pretty  flower  beds, 
and  which  receded  toward  an  unpretentious,  roomy,  homelike 
house,  the  very  symbol  of  Arnold's  mind,  with  its  hospitality,  and 
its  splendid  outlooks.  Pushing  onward  thence  we  met  a  servant 
of  the  establishment  caring  for  the  private  roadway  along  which 
we  were  passing  to  Ambleside.  With  him  we  had  some  conversa- 
tion. He  was  an  intelligent  person.  He  remembered  Arnold 
well,  and  gave  us  the  same  impression  of  him  in  his  relation  to 
those  in  his  employ,  vvhich  Dean  Stanley  has  preserved  for  us  in 
his  life  of  Arnold. 

Thence  on,  by  bridges  and  stiles,  over  the  Rotha  thrice  if  I 
remember,  until  we  came  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  to 
Ambleside.  Thence  to  the  landing.  Thence  by  steamer  down 
Windermere  to  Lakeside  at  its  foot.  Windermere  is  ten  miles  long, 
about  a  mile  in  general  width,  and,  while  somewhat  irregular  and 
containing  some  islands,  it  preserves  well  its  general  north  and 
south  direction.  Its  head,  at  Ambleside,  is  mountain  girt,  but 
as  it  recedes  southward  the  rugged  features  of  the  landscape 
yield  place  to  fields  and  woods  and  rolling  hillsides.  There  are 
many  pretty  places  along  its  shores,  at  some  of  which  our  steamer 
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stopped.  Its  great  charm,  to  my  friend  and  me,  lay  in  its  trami- 
tional  character,  from  the  ruggednesB,  and  from  the  great  mouDt- 
aine,  which  seem  to  ataod  guard  ahout  it  at  the  north,  to  the  soft 
beauty  of  fields  and  gentle  slopes  which  are  oa  every  hand  frooi  a 
few  miles  southward  to  its  foot.  Except  that  it  ia  obTiouslj  a 
lake,  and  not  a  river,  much  of  the  way  you  are  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  places  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  near  Tarrytown. 
And  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  points  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson  where  the  relation  of  the  river  at  some  of  its  bends  to 
the  mountains  beyond,  suggests  the  neighborhood  of  Ambleside. 

From  Lakeside  by  rail  to  Ulverston  on  Morecambe  Bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  England.  Thence  easterly  by  Leeds  to  York.  As  we 
skirted  the  north  shore  of  the  Hay  passing  east  from  UlTerston, 
the  tide  was  out,  and  the  vast  stretch  of  sand,  almost  absolutely 
level,  which  makes  far  out  to  sea,  covered  at  high  tide,  bare  at  loir, 
showed  us  the  fatal  area  where,  from  times  immemorial,  again  and 
again  strollers  far  out  toward  the  ocean,  enshrouded  by  sudden  mistSt 
and  unable  from  indirection  to  retrace  their  way,  have  been  over- 
taken and  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  waves,  as  they  say  some- 
times happens  by  sheer  dynamics  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But,  as 
the  sun,  which,  from  our  reaching  Windermere,  had  shone  upon  us 
out  of  a  cloudless  sky,  was  now  sinking  behind  the  western  se^  it 
was  of  the  lands  beyond  tlie  horizon  that  we  were  thinking  ;  and 
there  was  just  a  little  pang  at  leaving  that  tie  with 
though,  in  turning  eastward,  we  had  York  for  oi 
What,  I  wonder,  are  the  sensations  of  the  emigranti 
the  mother  islands  for  life  ? 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  and  the  twilight  deep 
beautiful  reverie  that  the  day's  experiences  affordi 
thing  so  fortunate,  and  so  much  better  than  we  coul 
It  was  a  pity  that  we  had  not  with  us  Hawthorne's 
from  which  to  chant,  as  it  were,  our  evening  thanki 
we  had  it,  I  should  have  selected  these  passages  :  — 

"I  like  Derwentwater  the  best  of  all  the  lakes,  sc 
yet  seen  them."     (He  had  seen  some  of  the  best  of 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
hills  [Cumberland  and  Westmorland]  ;  with  these. 
has  nothing  to  do,  nor  ever  will  have  anything  to  do 
great  superiority  of  these  mountains  over  those  of 
is  their  variety  and  deBniteness  of  shape,  besides  t 
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everywhere  of  water  prospects,  which  are  wanting  among  our 
own  hills.  They  rise  up  decidedly,  and  each  is  a  hill  by  itself, 
while  ours  mingle  into  one  another,  and,  besides,  have  such  large 
bases  that  you  can  neither  tell  where  they  begin  nor  where  they 
€nd.  Many  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  have  a  marked  vei*te- 
bral  shape,  so  that  they  often  look  like  a  group  of  huge  lions  lying 
down  with  their  backs  turned  toward  each  other.  They  slope 
down  steeply  from  narrow  ridges ;  hence  their  picturesque  seclu- 
sions of  valleys  and  dales,  which  subdivide  the  lake  region  into  so 
many  communities.  Our  hills,  like  apple-dumplings  in  a  dish, 
have  no  such  valleys  as  these." 

(Of  the  passage  from  the  Vale  of  Thirlmere  to  that  of  Gras- 
mere :)  "  We  left  the  great  inverted  arch  of  the  valley  behind 
us,  looking  back  as  long  as  we  could  at  Blencathra,  and  Skiddaw 
over  its  shoulder,  and  the  clouds  were  gathering  over  them  at  our 
last  glimpse.  Passing  by  Dunmail  Raise  (which  is  a  mound  of 
stones  over  an  old  British  King),  we  entered  Westmorland,  and 
soon  had  the  vale  of  Grasmere  before  us,  with  the  church  where 
Wordsworth  lies,  and  Nab  Scar  and  Rydal  Water  further  on." 

"  This  little  town  of  Grasmere  seems  to  me  as  pretty  a  place  as 
ever  I  met  with  in  my  life." 

(Of  Wordsworth's  grave :)  "  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  grave,  —  within  view  of  the  hills,  within  sound  of  the 
river  running  nearby,  —  no  fault  except  that  he  is  crowded  so 
closely  with  his  kindred ;  and,  moreover,  that,  being  so  old  a 
churchyard,  the  earth  over  him  must  all  have  been  human  once. 
He  might  have  had  fresh  earth  to  himself ;  but  he  chose  this 
grave  deliberately.  No  very  stately  and  broad-based  monument 
can  ever  be  erected  over  it  without  infringing  upon,  covering,  and 
overshadowing  the  graves,  not  only  of  his  family,  but  of  individ- 
uals who  probably  were  quite  disconnected  from  him.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  and  know  —  were  it  but  on  the  evidence  of  this 
choice  of  resting-place  —  that  he  did  not  care  for  a  stately  moilu- 
men't."  (Think  of  that  grave  at  Concord,  myrtle  grown,  and  with 
only  a  bit  of  stone  at  its  head  and  foot !) 

(When  his  Lake  trip  was  over :)  "  I  shall  always  enjoy  having 
made  this  journey,  and  shall  wonder  the  more  at  England  which 
comprehends  so  much,  such  a  rich  variety,  within  its  narrow 
bounds.  If  England  were  all  the  world,  it  still  would  have  been 
worth  while  for  the  Creator  to  have  made  it,  and  mankind  would 
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have  had  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  their  abode  ;  except  that  there 
is  not  room  enough  for  so  many  as  might  be  happy  there." 

From  inversion  we  had  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  travel  in 
making  York,  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them  beyond  Leeds» 
Here  it  was,  indeed,  "  a  close  rub,"  as  the  Carlisle  station  agent 
had  led  us  to  expect,  to  make  connections.  In  fact,  our  train 
being  a  little  behind  time  on  the  Saturday  night,  the  York  train 
had  just  left  when  we  reached  Leeds  soon  after  nine,  so  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  the  next  departure  at  midnight. 
But  here  we  were  fortunate  again.  For,  besides  leisure  for  sup- 
per, which  we  had  lacked  at  Ulverston,  we  sallied  out  for  an 
hour  into  that  great  centre  of  the  woolen  industry,  and  fifth  city 
in  England  in  size,  with  its  population  of  above  three  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Of  course  we  could  not  see  the  town  at  such  an 
hour :  but,  as  we  passed  along  the  streets,  crowded  with  opera- 
tives out  shopping  at  the  end  of  the  week,  we  did  what  was  per- 
haps better,  —  we  touched  something  of  the  plain,  sturdy  life  of 
Britain.  Then,  at  twelve,  we  shot  away  for  York,  coming  up 
under  its  city  walls  as  predicted,  in  '*  the  small  hours  o*  Sunday ."^ 

I  have  now  given  a  minute  and  tolerably  faithful  account  of 
six-and-thirty  hours,  for  which  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough^ 
and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  can  never  forget.     They  began 
under  the'shadows  of  sedate  St.  Giles's,  and  ended  under  those  of 
the  prodigal,  heavenly  Minster.     The  gateway  of  entrance  from 
one  to  the  other  —  I  think  I  can  never  see  it  otherwise  —  was,  by 
a  sort  of  necessity,  through  the  Vale  of  Grasmere.     Through  its 
silent,  beautiful  portal,  one  most  naturally  passes,  not  only  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  but  into  larger  life.     For  the  poets 
and  the  priests,  first  or  last,  have  their  way  in  this  world.     And^ 
what  with  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey  for  poets  (for  the  latter 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  other),  and  Coleridge  and  Arnold 
,  for  priests  (though  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  readily  inter- 
changeable between  these   two  kinds  of  seership)  —  with  such 
lieutenantcy  as  Southey,  Wilson,  and  Scott  (the  romantic  guest^ 
afford  —  very  much  began  here  (suckled,  all  of  it,  in  the  warm, 
sweet  breast  of  nature)  of  this  century's  new  life  for  the  English 
speaking  peoples  not  only,  but  for  the  world. 
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BBB  AND  FLOW. 

FANNIE  A.  COMSTOCK,  BRIDGEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

THERE  is  no  denying  that  we  are  human  clocks,  that  can  by 
no  means  go  on  forever  without  an  occasional  winding  up  ; 
and  the  wise  man  winds  often,  conscious  that  it  would  be  awk- 
ward upon  setting  up  for  an  eight-day  affair,  to  turn  out  to  bo 
only  an  ordinary  time-piece  after  all. 

It  is  exhilerating  to  go  directly  from  the  schoolroom  on  a  warm 
afternoon  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  for  a  quiet  day  in  the  country. 
That  such  a  draught  should  be  refreshing  is  not  surprising,  for  it 
is  a  compound  in  which  pleasant  memories  and  delicious  hints  of 
the  future  mingle  with  the  quite  sufficient  present  joy.  If  in 
these  late  hours  of  the  long  school  day  enthusiasm  is  a  minus 
quantity,  and  nerves  are  unpleasantly  positive,  try  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  the  unusual  in  such  an  excursion* 
Put  this  day  into  next  summer  with  twenty  of  its  kind  and  how 
it  dwindles !  But  here,  with  its  sober  setting  of  work  days,  it  has 
majestic  proportions.  If  you  turn  that  venerable  truth  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  perseverance  in  well-doing  to  the  wall,  you 
will  bring  to  light  its  reverse  companion,  that  we  need  occasionally 
to  be  shaken  out  of  our  excellent  habits,  lest  we  become  fastened 
to  them  as  a  defunct  beetle  is  glued  to  a  piece  of  card-board* 
The  glue  keeps  him  nicely  in  place,  yet  no  beetle  but  a  very  dead 
one  would  approve  of  such  an  arrangement. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  That  is  what  says  itself 
over  and  over  in  our  thought  as  we  walk  through  the  fields  under 
a  wide  sky,  in  which  the  May  moon  sails  as  calmly  as  if  such 
nights  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Was  Ruskin  right  in  think- 
ing the  horizon  distance  more  suggestive  of  infinity  than  the 
upward  view  into  a  sky  like  this,  so  alive  with  stars,  so  immeasura- 
ble ?  After  the  scant  blue  patches  that  the  town  affords,  thia 
broad  arch  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  at.  Luther  was  right  when 
he  called  it  a  miracle. 

As  these  wide  spaces  and  the  quiet  solitude  banish  the  things 
that  have  absorbed  our  thought  through  busy  hours,  we  feel  their 
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strengthening  power ;  and  resolve  not  only  to  seek  them  as  often 
as  we  may,  but  to  claim  out  of  even  the  fullest  days,  certain 
breathing  spaces  that  shall  in  some  measure  do  what  the  sky  and 
the  murmuring  ocean  are  doing  for  us  now.  It  may  be  only  a 
-quiet  walk  in  familiar  paths,  and  sometimes  we  may  miss  even 
that,  but  ten  minutes  of  Thoreau  or  Wordsworth  will  do  nearly 
as  well.  Memory,  too,  might  be  a  richer  source  of  delight  than  it 
usually  is.  To  keep  our  past  sensations  of  delight  fresh  and  vivid 
by  frequent  converse  with  the  invisible  pictures  is  easy.  And  we 
•do  not  need  to  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye  for  our  stores  of  hap- 
piness, either.  We  shall  find  them  close  at  hand  if  we  have  a 
seeing  eye  and  a  heart  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  beauty.  Happy 
the  child  who  is  born  with  this  double  gift,  and  has  it  unfolded  by 
wise  training  and  companionship.  The  world  is  to  him  one  vast 
treasure  place,  in  which  he  walks  as  lord  of  his  own. 

This  introduction  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  among  the 
•cares  of  a  busy  life  is  one  form  of  the  relaxation  that  seems  the 
watchword  of  the  hour  with  health-seekers.  First  the  tension  of 
enthusiastic  living  —  tasks  done  not  merely  ungrudgingly,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  master-workman  —  then  the  blessed  moment  of 
rest  and  refreshment,  whose  fervor  of  delight  is  its  own  assurance 
that  it  is  bringing  new  zeal  and  power.  These  laws  of  Nature,  do 
we  not  all  know  how  inexorable  they  are  ?  The  Nemesis  of  an 
overworked  body  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  let  no  man  hope  to 
•escape  her,  merely  because  she  bides  her  time. 

The  difficulty  of  making  these  resting-places  by  the  way  cannot 
be  denied,  but  they  are  rarely  impossible.  Once  convinced  of 
their  importance  and  alive  to  their  delight,  we  shall  be  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities,  and  ingenuity  will  devise  ways  and 
means.  It  is  only  to  use  a  little  directing  power  instead  of  float- 
ing with  the  current,  to  have  a  certain  courage  in  following  out 
our  own  devices.  It  is  easy  to  make  merry  over  the  ill-advised 
purchases  of  childhood,  sad  histories  of  stale  and  unprofitable 
prize-packages,  but  how  much  wiser  are  we  ?  Sometimes  the  prize 
looks  very  small  when  we  think  what  it  cost.  Tliere  is  a  certain 
aristocracy  to  which  loyal  republicans  may  bend  the  knee,  the 
aristocracy  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  regulates  its  ambitions 
and  pleasures  by  high  standards,  and  does  not  squander  a  life- 
time in  miscellaneous  living.  Of  course  altruism  must  not  be 
ignored,  and  at  its  command  personal  preferences  must  sometimes 
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yield  cheerfully,  but  when  any  general  charge  of  intolerance  fills- 
the  air,  we  will  hurl  this  answer  back  at  the  Phillistine  ;  —  true 
aesthetic  enjoyment  cannot  be  intolerant.  It  springs  into  beings 
with  the  word  of  that  inner  voice  which  can  alone  control  our 
liking.  It  humbly  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  that  it  may  be 
taught,  but  their  teachings  are  powerless  unless  echoed  by  the 
inner  voice.  It  has  no  word  of  scorn  for  any  innocent  enjoyment. 
It  merely  says  to  those  who  differ,  "Since  my  road  lies  another 
way,  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  from  going  yours,  for  the  time  is 
short."  An  intelligent  choice  of  the  things  that  really  belong  to- 
ns, a  firm  control  of  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  strength,  ga 
far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  supply  of 
strength  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  ideal  life  supposes  a  strong,  deep  current  of  happiness.  As 
wise  care  for  the  body  tends  to  induce  cheerful  states  of  mind,  sa 
a  fixed  purpose  to  keep  tranquil  and  serene  will  react  on  the 
bodily  energies.  Certain  books  and  certain  people  do  us  good  like 
a  medicine,  certain  preachers  will  put  the  world  in  tune  for  any 
but  the  most  obstinate  pessimist.  But  all  growth  is  from  within,, 
and  no  helpful  influences  will  take  the  place  of  that  mysterious 
process  by  which,  out  of  experience,  observation,  suggestion,  we 
evolve  a  theory  of  living,  and  resolve  to  follow  it.  General  truths 
are  useless  until  we  melt  them  in  our  own  crucible,  and  fuse 
them  into  something  that  will  help  our  special  needs.  So  just  by 
what  smiling  oblivion  of  gnat-like  trifles,  what  full  appreciation  of 
good  enjoyed,  what  generous  forgetfulness  of  self  in  large  aims^ 
what  trust  in  Higher  Wisdom,  we  work  out  the  problem  of  happi- 
ness, each  must  decide  for  himself. 
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DEGREES. 

FLAVEL  8HURTLEFF  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  HANSON,  MASS. 

FOR  some  years  Harvard  has  been  trying  to  induce  its  medical 
students  to  take  a  four  years'  course.  While  it  allowed 
students  to  graduate  in  three  years,  as  a  special  inducement  to 
take  the  four  years  course  it  offered  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  to  those 
holding  B.  A.,  who  would  complete  the  longer  course  with  distinc- 
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tion.  M.  A.  was  offered  to  candidates  for  B.D.,  and  LL.  B.  in 
much  the  same  way.  And  when  a  man  took  Ph.D.  the  degree  of 
M.A.  was  "thrown  in,"  as  traders  say.  This  M.A.  degree  has 
been  called  at  Harvard  the  "  chromo-degree,"  because  it  was 
"  thrown  in  "  as  an  extra  inducement  the  same  as  a  chrome  is 
*'  thrown  in,"  frequently,  when  an  article  is  bought  at  a  store. 

As  the  medical  student  studied  one  year  more  than  the  required 
course  it  would  seem  that  he  fairly  earned  this  additional  degree. 
But  from  the  name  it  is  evident  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  cheap 
degree  having  but  little  value.  Yet  without  a  doubt  it  aided  in 
bringing  about  the  medical  course  of  four  years.  And  for  my 
part  I  am  glad  that  M.  A.  was  sacrificed  for  the  good  and  glory  of 
M.D.  But  now  that  Harvard  has  a  firmly  established  required 
four  years'  medical  course  it  may  be  well  to  build  up  the  value  of 
M.A.  again.  At  any  rate,  Harvard  no  longer  confers  the  **chro- 
mo-degree." 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred Ph.  D.  upon  its  medical  students  who  took  a  few  additional 
studies  in  medicine  and  natural  science.     The  candidate  for  Ph.  D. 
was  not  required  to  hold  a  Bachelor  degree.     The  student  received 
M.D.  and  Ph.D.,  for  less  work  than  is  now  required  at  Harvard 
for  M.D.     This  course  has  lessened  the  value  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D., 
but  as  it  has  resulted  in  more  highly  educated  physicians  and  a 
much  more  valuable  medical  degree,  I  think  we  should  find  no 
fault.     The  skill  of  our  physicians  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  current  value  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D. 

Honorary  Degrees.  —  An  honorary  degree  is  one  that  is  con- 
ferred without  requiring  the  completion  of  a  stated  course.  There 
is  no  formal  examination  on  a  certain  number  of  books.  There  is 
an  examination,  but  it  is  of  a  different  nature.  There  is  an  exam- 
ination of  the  candidate's  character,  professional  and  scholastic 
standing,  and  of  his  literary,  scientific  and  professional  works. 
An  honorary  degree  is  conferred  because  a  man  has  proved  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  chosen  work.  A  dull  student  may  be 
dragged  through  college.  A  so-called  smart  student  may  gradu- 
ate at  the  head  of  his  class  and  amount  to  nothing  after  he  gets 
out  into  the  world.  A  man  may  cram  for  the  highest  post-gradu- 
ate degree  —  and  take  it  —  and  yet  spend  his  life  driving  a  horse- 
car.  But  an  honorary  degree  is  conferred  because  a  man  has 
shown  that  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  that  commands  success.     There- 
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fore  honorary  degrees  are  our  highest  degrees.  You  will  notice 
that  a  man  drops  his  M.  A.  and  Ph.D.  and  uses  his  D.D.  and  LL.D. 
While  any  degree  may  be  conferred  as  an  honorary  degree,  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D.  are  most  often  conferred  in  this  manner.  A  few  years 
ago  I  condemned  honorary  degrees  in  a  wholesale  manner,  but  ipy 
thorough  study  of  degrees  has  led  me  to  change  my  opinion.  I 
have  found  that  all  degrees  are  at  times  unwisely  confeiTcd,  and 
thatD. D.  and  LL.D.  are  no  more  often  abused  than  the  lower 
degrees.  And  then  honorary  degrees  are  much  more  wisely  and 
carefully  administered  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Of  course 
the  system  is  not  perfect  any  more  than  any  other  system  which 
was  invented  and  is  administered  by  man. 

I  suggest  the  following  criticisms  :  Instead  of  seeking  out  the 
most  worthy  men  in  the  country,  a  college  usually  looks  for  the 
most  worthy  man  in  its  religious  denomination,  or  its  '*  patroniz- 
ing territory."  Then  there  are  groups  of  colleges  which  work  on 
the  plan  —  "  You  degree  my  men  and  I  will  degree  yours."  Thus 
Methodist  colleges  will  confer  degrees  mainly  upon  teachers  in 
other  Methodist  colleges.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton, 
and  a  few  others  form  a  group.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the 
honorary  degrees  which  are  conferred  by  members  of  this  group 
go  to  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  in  this  group.  Then,  I  know 
from  actual  experience  that  a  suggestion  from  a  friend  will  bring 
a  man  an  honorary  degree  when  it  probably  would  never  have 
been  conferred  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  to  the  college.  All 
this  does  not  prove  that  an  honorary  degree  is  ever  unworthily 
conferred.  It  merely  shows  that  the  most  worthy  may  never 
receive  a  degree,  just  because  he  happens  to  be  just  outside  one 
of  these  groups  or  circles.  The  system  tempts  an  ambitious  man 
to  try  to  start  a  little  influence  in  his  favor. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  very  wrong  and  very  wicked  to  try  to  get 
an  honorary  degree.  If  you  are  ambitious  you  can  work  hard  to 
be  worthy  and  then  sit  and  wait  for  the  degree.  This  would  be 
well  and  good  if  the  degrees  were  evenly  distributed,  and  a  man 
were  sure  to  receive  one  just  as  soon  as  he  is  worthy.  But  we  know 
that  the  quiet,  most  worthy  man  may  never  get  his  LL.D.,  where- 
as the  little  man  —  who  is  a  hustler  —  frequently  struts  about  with 
a  degree. 

The  best  remedy  is  this :  Let  any  man  —  who  thinks  he  is 
worthy  —  apply  to  any  university  for  an  honorary  degree.     Let 


I 


him  send  a  fee  with  the  app 

investigation.     Let  the  univen 

gate  the  man,  his  works  and  sc 

should  be  composed  of  men  er 

edge.     Some  should  be  connected  with  the  univereity,  and  some 

should  be  chosen  because  they  are  the  most  eminent  —  in  the 

country — in  this  department.     If  this  committee  report  favorably, 

the  proper  honorary  degree  should    be  cooferred.      Honorary 

degrees  have  their  proper  place,  and  if  wisely  administered  will 

serve  as  incentives  to  ambitious  workers. 

Definite  and  Indefinite  Degrees.  —  J 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  definite  and  ind 
the  abbreviation  of  a  definite  degree  placed  af 
you  can  tell  at  once  what  he  has  studied  and  1 
he  is  proficient.  In  the  case  of  an  indefinite 
little  or  nothing.  The  modern  B.  A.  is  indefii: 
was  definite;  M. A.,  Ph.M.  and  Ph.D.  are  ii 
LL.D.  was  definite  as  it  indicated  a  knowledgt 
laws.  The  modern  LL.D.  is  indefinite,  whei 
indicates  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  found  in  i 
ment  of  knowledge  —  as  the  laws  of  medicin 
*  theology,  etc.  LL.D.  should  be  made  definite 
professional  degree  with  it,  thus,  —  M.D.,  LL. '. 
Diploma  Langvaoe.  —  When  Latin  was  a  " 
among  scholars,  when  men  of  education  con 
their  books,  and  professors  lectured  in  Latin,  i 
should  be  used  as  the  diploma  language.  But 
no  longer  a  "  common  language,"  and  when  Ei 
study  or  an  elective  in  most  foreign  universiti 
more  practical,  consistent  and  reasonable  for 
America  to  adopt  English  as  the  diploma  lang 
diploma,  for  instance,  is  a  certificate  to  the  gei 
not  most  absurd  to  make  out  a  certificate  in  a  h 
not  be  read  by  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  < 
and  for  whom  it  is  made  ?  Would  it  not  be  ju 
print  auction  notices  and  circus  posters  in  Lat 
versity  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  a 
English  as  a  diploma  language.  I  understani 
ing.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  ceased  this  st 
the  Latin  language. 
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We  are  gradually  unloosing  the  bonds  which  have^  made 
blind,  unreasoning  slaves  of  us  for  many  years.  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  The  Harvard  Gradttates^  Magazine :  "  A  lingering 
relic  of  old-time  scholastic  learning  disappeared  in  1890,  when  the 
General  or  Quinquennial  Catalogue  dropped  its  Latin  garb,  in 
which  it  had  been  a  standing  monument  for  admiration  and  a  con- 
tinual source  of  mystification,  except  to  the  expert  few  who  by 
long  experience  had  gained  some  insight  and  a  certain  faculty  of 
making  happy  guesses.  In  future  it  will  appear  in  English  (the 
abbreviations  of  the  degrees  are  still  in  Latin,  to  be  sure.") 

This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  : 

Order  ik  Degree  Abbreviations.  —  Shall  it  be  the  English 
or  the  Latin  order?  Shall  it  be  B.A.,  M.A.,  or  A.B.,  A.M.?  At 
Harvard  and  Cambridge  (England),  it  is  written  A.B.,  A.M.,  and 
at  Yale  and  Oxford  it  is  B.  A.,  M.  A.  Of  course  it  is  the  Latin 
diploma  that  caused  the  Latin  order  in  the  abbreviations.  Most 
of  our  new  degrees  are  in  the  English  order.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  our  new  degrees  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  add  to  their 
apparent  age  and  their  dignity  by  abbreviating  in  the  Latin  order, 
and  we  get  some  very  amusing  results.  Thus,  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  appears  in  the  following  shapes:  V.M.D.,  M.D.V.^ 
M. V.D.  At  Harvard  Doctor  of  Science  is  abbreviated  S.  D.,  which 
most  people  would  suppose  meant  South  Dakota. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  all  new  degrees  we  should  use  the  Eng- 
lish order.  We  should  use  the  English  order  in  the  case  of  all 
old  degrees  which  have  for  years  been  very  commonly  written 
both  ways,  as :  B.  A.,  M.  A.  Some  of  the  older  degrees  are  so 
firmly  set  and  crystallized  in  the  Latin  order  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  change  them.  Thus,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
have  been  written  this  way  so  many  years  that  they  would  not  be 
recognized  if  changed  to  the  English  order. 

Generalizations  and  Suggestions.  —  It  is  not  so  very  many 
years  since  all  college  graduates  received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Now  but  a  small  part  of  them  receive  this  degree.  At  Shurtleff 
one-third,  at  Syracuse  one-third,  at  Cornell  one-ninth  take  B.A. 
Some,  like  Harvard,  confer  B.  A.  upon  nearly  all  their  college  grad- 
uates, but  it  is  B.  A.  only  in  name.  It  is  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  all  kinds  of  courses.  It  merely  indicates  the  comple- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  of  three  or  four  years.  The  course  may 
be  made  just  as  professional  as  that  which  leads  to  P.C.,  (Practi- 
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cal  Chemist),  or  A.C.,  (Analytical  Chemisty  In  fact  I  do  not  see 
why  under  the  present  system  the  B.A.  could  not  be  conferred 
upon  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  line  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  college  course  and  the  professional 
course  has  disappeared.  The  course  at  our  best  medical  schools 
is  as  long  and  broad  as  the  college  course,  and  the  average  college 
course  is  just  as  professional  as  the  course  in  the  medical  school. 
In  fact  some  of  our  best  universities  allow  a  student  to  slide  from 
the  college  course  to  the  medical  school  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
one  can  tell  where  the  college  course  ends  and  where  the  medical 
course  begins.  The  two  courses  are  blended.  I  think  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  take  a  college  before  a  professional 
course. 

With  a  long,  broad  course,  with  a  good  entrance  examination  in 
our  medical  schools,  we  do  not  need  a  college  course.  If  you  can 
confine  the  two  courses  and  make  a  course  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
fession represented  by  B.P.,  P.C.,  A.C.,  B.Ar.,  B.C.E.,  etc.,  that 
can  be  completed  in  four  years,  why  cannot  you  do  the  same  for 
M.D.  and  LL. B.  ?  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the  B.A.  degree 
will  soon  disappear  and  no  longer  be  conferred,  that  our  profes- 
sional courses  will  be  made  longer  and  broader,  and  that  no  man 
will  then  think  of  taking  a  long  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  in 
preparatory  school  and  college  before  entering  the  professional 
school.  The  lengthened  medical  course  at  Harvard  has  caused 
quite  a  number  of  students  to  leave  college  in  the  middle  of  the 
course  to  enter  the  medical  school.  Some  of  these  are  still  candi- 
dates for  B.A.,  and  will  receive  B.A.  in  the  middle  of  their  med- 
ical course,  largely  for  work  in  the  medical  school.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  long  professional  course  is  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  college  course  and  the  old,  short  professional 
course.  When  the  professional  course  was  completed  in  one  or 
two  years  it  was  well  then  to  take  a  college  course. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  the  best  for  the  average  medical  stu- 
dent :  Complete  a  good  high  school  course.  Then  take  a  special 
preparatory  course  in  a  special  preparatory  school,  or  a  college. 
This  course  should  be  one  or  two  years  in  length.  Then  take  a 
four  years'  medical  course.  I  feel  sure  that  the  medical  course 
will  ultimately  be  extended  to  five  years.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  confer  M.  B.  sometime  during  the  course.  It  would  be  an 
additional  incentive.     It  would  be  a  resting  point  in  a  long  course 
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for  the  student.  This  M.  B.  could  well  take  the  place  of  B.  A., 
and  be  more  valuable  as  it  would  be  more  definite. 

TT)6  large  number  of  university  degrees  must  tend  to  lessen 
their  current  value.  We  cannot  expect  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  two  hundred  degrees.  And  two  or  three  capital 
letters  placed  after  a  man's  name  have  no  value  if  it  is  not  known 
what  they  stand  for  and  iadicate.  To  make  a  degree  abbreviation 
valuable  it  must  be  definite  and  easily  understood.  It  must 
always  be  written  in  the  one  way  and  order.  It  must  be  held  and 
used  by  men  of  high  scholastic  standing.  The  abbreviation  must 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  ;  thus,  S.  D.,  being  the  abbrevi- 
ation for  South  Dakota,  makes  it  unfit  to  use  for  Doctor  oi  Sci- 
ence. For  all  of  the  above  reasons  D.  Z.  will  become  one  of  our 
most  valuable  degrees. 

Something  must  be  done  to  lessen  the  number  of  our  degrees. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  so  many  degrees, 
because  I  see  it  is  the  result  of  a  revolution,  an  evolution.  The 
university  world  saw  that  the  old  degrees  were  no  longer  what 
we  needed,  and  the  attempt  to  construct  a  perfect  system  of 
degrees  has  resulted  in  this  great  number  of  degrees.  We  have 
many  very  good  degrees.  There  will  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Let  us  have  more  new  ones  if  they  are  unique  and  definite.  But 
can  we  not  find  some  way  to  destroy  some  that  are  evidently  not 
of  the  fittest  ?  Where  several  degrees  or  abbreviations  represent 
the  same  course  can  we  not  select  the  best  and  drive  the  others 
out  of  existence  ?  If  university  presidents  would  get  together 
and  talk  this  over  it  seems  as  if  they  could  hasten  this  evolution. 

Degrees  like  V.S.,  P.C.,  C.E.,  A.C.,  Ph.G.,  M.G.,  Ph.C,  Archt., 
that  omit  the  titles  Bachelor,  Master  and  Doctor,  will  increase 
rapidly.  They  are  practical,  definite  and  easily  understood.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have  a  doctorate  in  every  important  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Ph.D.  and  D.Sc.  are  too  indefinite.  We 
have  Dr.  Bot.,  D.Z.,  Dr.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  Let  us  have  Dr.GeoL, 
Dr.  Math.,  etc.  In  fact  form  degrees  by  placing  Dr.  before  the 
names  of  each  of  the  great  departments  of  knowledge.  But  you 
will  say  this  will  do  harm  by  increasing  the  number  of  degrees. 
What  it  actually  will  do  is  this :  It  will  hasten  this  evolution 
which  is  like  a  fever  that  must  run  its  course.  Let  us  hasten  it 
by  administering  a  few  remedies  in  the  form  of  definite  degrees. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  good  set  of  degrees  are  offered  those  not  the 
fittest  will  be  dropped  out  of  the  catalogues. 
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ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

TO   HT   MOTHER. 
ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

On  highest  point  of  Washington's  grand  peak 
I  humbly  stood.     A  perfect  day  and  night 
Had  filled  my  being  with  that  pure  delight 

Felt  by  the  saints  when  hoi}*  angels  speak. 

'*  O  Father,"  cried  I,  *'  Thee  alone,  I  seek 
To  make  me  worthy  of  this  glorious  height ! 
O  may  my  soul's  horizon  be  as  bright. 

As  broad,  free  fVom  the  petty  and  the  weak. 


» 


So,  on  Truth's  highest  rock  we  sometimes  stand 
In  ecstasy.     The  beauteous  peaks  of  love 
Reveal  the  glories  of  a  broader  life, 

A  fuller  joy,  unknown  to  lower  land, 

'Tis  then  our  quickened  prayers  find  light  above. 
To  flower  in  noble  acts  upon  a  world  of  strife. 


UNIVERSITT  EXTENSION. 

THE   POPULAR   SIDE   OF  THE   MOVEMENT. 

M.  G.   BRUMBAUGH, 
Of  the  Seminary  of  the  Awteriean  Society, 

IV. 

IF  the  university  side  of  this  movement  may  be  regarded  as  its 
personal  side,^  there  remains  to  be  considered  what  may,  with 
.equal  propriety,  be  regarded  as  its  popular  or  practical  side.  What 
Univei'sity  Extension  should  be  may  be  determined  by  the  univer- 
sity, what  it  is  and  what  it  may  become  must  be  determined  by 
the  community.  Its  possibilities  depend  upon  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess with  which  the  movement  supplies  to  the  community  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  stimulation.  Its  worth  must  be  measured  by 
the  influences  it  actually  exerts  in  the  respective  communities  in 
which  centers  have  been  organized. 

1  Education,  May  '93,  p.  658. 
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FortuDately  for  University  Extension  results  already  attained 
indicate  for  it  a  career  of  almost  unparalleled  usefulness.  It  has 
attracted  to  itself  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  from  almost 
every  class  of  society.  Being  in  no  sense  limited  by  any  narrow- 
ing influences,  the  movement  attracts  every  intellectually  and 
morally  sincere  citizen,  and  avowedly  seeks  to  offer  stimulation  to 
all.  It  is,  therefore,  as  broad  a  movement  as  consistency  with  the 
highest  common  interests  of  society  and  of  individuals  will  per- 
mit. In  its  formulation  and  in  its  adherence  to  this  ideal  it  ap- 
peals to  society  unbiased.  It  -has  been  so  received.  The  value  or 
the  special  function  of  the  work  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
people  of  the  numerous  communities  in  which  centers  have  been 
established  have  uniformly  commended  the  movement  as  such  and 
have  also  given  unreserved  endorsement  to  its  practical  workings. 

The  movement  has  its  career  assured.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
study  some  phase  of  the  work  in  its  actual  applications.  To  no 
class  in  the  community  does  it  appeal  more  strongly  than  to 
teachers.  The  life  of  the  average  public  school  teacher  is  in 
many  instances  devoid  of  influences  for  growth  and  of  intellectual 
companionship.  Who  that  has  ever  been  associated  with  such 
teachers,  or,  better  still,  who  that  has  been  such  a  teacher  does 
not  call  up  in  "  memory  vivid "  the  intellectual  hunger  and  the 
intellectual  famine  of  such  a  life  ? 

Books  do  not  satisfy  in  the  highest  degree,  the  desire  for  per- 
sonal sympathetic  comradeship.  To  what  live  teacher  is  not  the 
"  Teachers'  Club "  or  the  ''  Institute "  a  very  flash  of  sunlight 
from  an  otherwise  cheerless  sky  !  But  such  meetings  are  all  too 
rare  and  all  too  fleeting.  University  Extension  is  to  the  teacher 
an  abiding  presence,  a  living  kinship,  an  influence  that  cheers  and 
enlightens.  It  is  the  faithful  and  true  hand  maiden  to  the  weary 
worker  in  life's  dull  routine.  It  is  significant  that  teachers  gen- 
erally are  welcoming  this  movement.  They  are  bound  by  finan- 
cial and  other  considerations  to  their  own  community.  Higher 
culture,  the  desire  for  which  inheres  in  every  heart,  is  removed 
from  them.  University  Extension  comes  and  offers  at  home  the 
very  culture  they  so  sincerely  desire  to  obtain,  and  which  other- 
wise is  to  them  unattainable. 

Here,  in  the  Local  Center,  they  may  meet  and  enjoy  not  alone 
social  and  intellectual  companionship,  but  they  may  also  obtain 
from  an  experienced  and  sympathetic  fellow-teacher  such  added 
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data  and  such  increased  insight  as  they  need  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  onerous  duties  of  the  school-room.  But  in  addition 
to  all  this,  the  teacher  here  meets  a  teacher.  There  is  a  personal 
relationship  awakened  between  sympathetic  spirits.  There  is  a 
golden  chain  of  helpful  influences  woven  around  every  teacher  to 
bind  him  to  the  lecturer,  to  higher  culture,  and  ultimately,  pei^ 
haps,  to  the  university  itself.  This  coordinating  of  educational 
agencies  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  that 
the  movement  renders  to  the  university. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states,  where  the  practical  results 
of  University  Extension  are  now  manifesting  themselves,  and  where 
the  writer  is  conversant  with  these  results,  teachers  are  showing  an 
increased  interest  in  higher  education.  They  are  makin^r  unusual 
efforts  to  know  the  work  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  are 
encouraging  their  pupils  to  continue  their  studies  until  a  college 
career  is  attained.  Not  a  few  are  doing  the  still  more  commend- 
able service  of  leading  the  way.  We  shall  have  as  direct  results 
larger  attendance  at  colleges,  and  better  teaching  in  the  schools. 
The  movement  has  given  inspiration  to  the  teachers,  and  has 
awakened  in  them  higher  ideals  of  what  they  and  their  teaching 
should  be.  It  has  also  given  them  the  necessary  opportunity  to 
attain  these  at  home. 

There  is  in  almost  every  community  a  class  of  busy  men  and 
women  to  whom  this  movement  comes  as  the  pioneer  call  for  sys- 
tematic culture.  These  people,  deprived  in  early  life  of  all  edu- 
cational advantages  of  a  higher  order,  and  compelled  now  by  the 
exigency  of  actual  life  to  confine  themselves  closely  to  their  busi- 
ness or  home  duties,  find  here  a  profitable,  a  welcome  way  to  lift 
themselves  above  the  dwarfing  influences  of  routine  service. 
The  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  agent,  the  laborer,  and  their  wives 
attend  and  enjoy  the  work  in  the  Center. 

The  professional  man  and  the  retired  men  and  women  —  those 
to  whom  in  early  life  a  college  career  gave  possibilities  that  have 
wrought  for  them  aflluence  and  influence  —  these  now  revive  old 
associations  and  find  in  the  Extension  Class  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  impart  the  results  of  rich  experiences.  The  entire 
community  receives  the  best  products  of  its  best  minds,  and  these 
in  turn  receive  from  the  lecture  the  latest  and  best  in  modem 
university  thought,  research  and  investigation. 

The  youth  of  the  community  catch  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
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and  redouble  their  zeal  in  study,  and  not  infrequently  use  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  lecturer  as  a  means  to  a  college  career. 
One  cannot  think  of  a  more  hopeful  educational  earnest  than  that 
of  an  entire  family  and  entire  community  pursuing,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  diversified  labors  of  life,  a  systematic  and  uniform  line  of 
investigation  or  study  along  some  specific  literary,  economic,  or 
scientific  line ;  making  education  for  its  own  sake  one  of  the 
serious  and  prominent  businesses  of  life. 

A  single  illustration  of  the  unifying  and  quickening  influences 
of  the  movement  is  shown  in  the  demand  made  from  all  sides  for 
a  general  conference  of  extension  students  and  lecturers.  This 
demand  has  become  so  pronounced  as  to  call  for  the  organization 
of  a  university  extension  mass  meeting,  called  "  The  Summer 
Meeting,"  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  July  5  to  August  2,  1893. 
This  meeting  will  gather  from  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
workers  in  the  movement,  will  afford  to  all  interested  persons  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  system  in  its  actual  processes, 
and  will  present  to  the  students  the  finest  array  of  intellectual 
leadership  that  has  yet  met  in  this  movement. 

Among  the  many  leaders  in  higher  education  who  will  address 
the  summer  meeting  may  be  named,  E.  J.  James,  President  of  the 
American  Society ;  R.  D.  Roberts,  Secretary  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety ;  President  DeGarmo  of  Swarthmore ;  President  Sharpless 
of  Haverford ;  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  Prof.  John  Fiske  and  Pro- 
fessor McMaster,  the  historians ;  Edward  Eggleston,  the  distin- 
guished author ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  many  others. 

This  summer  meeting  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  movement  in 
America.  It  will  be  an  educational  Mecca  for  this  year.  Its  pur- 
poses are  succinctly  stated  in  its  own  announcement :  — 

"  The  Summer  Meeting  has  been  organized  for  two  purposes : 
to  enable  busy  men  and  women  to  transform  their  summer  vaca- 
tion from  a  period  of  intellectual  stagnation  to  a  period  of  vig- 
orous and  quiet  growth  ;  to  promote  the  great  movement  for  pop- 
ular education  and  social  reform  known  as  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching." 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  a 
few  theoretic  objections  to  the  movement ;  namely,  that  it  is  a 
revival  of  the  old  Lyceum  lecture  system,  that  it  is  for  "  well-to- 
do  "  people  only,  and  that  it  is  too  popular  in  character  to  merit 
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the  dignified  name  it  bears ;  and  these  so-called  objections  have 
been  in  part  answered  in  the  discussion.  They  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  A  study  of  the  movement  in  all  its  features,  especi- 
ally of  the  class,  the  themes,  and  the  syllabus  will  convince  any 
fair-minded  person  that  this  movement  is  vastly  more  than  any 
lecture  coui*se  can  be.     The  extension  lectures  are  all  on  some 

« 

definite  field  of  study.  The  lecture  is  not  an  oratorical  display 
but  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  practical  presentation  of  a 
real  university  subject. 

A  classification  of  the  students  in  the  various  centers  shows 
that  while  well-to-do  people  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, attendance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  and  such  a 
classification  shows  also  that  the  movement,  true  to  the  educational 
spirit,  is  working  downward  through  the  various  intellectual 
strata  of  society,  reaching  first  the  most  cultured  and,  through 
them  the  next,  and  so  on  to  tlie  classes  most  in  need  of  educational 
stimulation.  It  is  a  question  of  a  relatively  brief  period  until  the 
movement  will  have  so  differentiated  itself  here,  as  it  has  in  Eng- 
land, that  every  class  in  society  iray  have  courses  of  lectures 
specially  designed  to  aid  them  in  their  own  specific  lines  of  effort. 
But  the  writer  does  not  share  the  desire  to  see  this  specialization 
carried  to  any  great  length. 

That  the  movement  is  too  general,  and  that  the  courses  should 
be  open  only  to  a  limited  numl>er  of  students  of  a  practically 
equal  degree  of  intellectual  advancement,  is  not  the  ideal  that 
most  fully  commends  itself  to  those  who  have  studied  this  move- 
ment in  all  its  bearings.  This  needless  limitation  would  confine 
the  movement  to  limited  areas,  and  largely  to  young  men  and 
women  who  are  preparing  for  some  definite  practical  end.  It 
would  be  literally  an  organization  of  university  classes  by  univer- 
sity teachers,  in  places  remote  from  the  university  itself.  It 
would  be  conceiving  the  movement  primarily  as  an  aid  to  the 
university  itself,  instead  of  conceiving  it  primarily  as  a  social  and 
educational  reform  for  the  people.  The  interest  of  the  university- 
must  not  be  a  selfish  one.  The  primal  benefit  must  accrue  to  the 
people.  The  indirect  good  only  can  be  legitimately  claimed  by 
the  higher  institutions.  They  owe  to  the  people  this  service  for 
the  good  of  the  i)eople  themselves. 

This  principle  clearly  borne  in  mind  will  remove  any  objection 
to  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  university.     The  object  is  not 
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to  afford  such  culture  at  home  to  young  people  as  will  render 
attendance  at  the  university  unnecessary ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  object  is  to  fire  ambitious  young  minds  with  resolutions  to 
enlarge  their  possibilities  for  advanced  culture  by  attendance  at 
the  university.  No  one  claims,  no  one  can  claim  that  this  move- 
ment replaces  attendance  at  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
or,  indeed,  that  it  can  at  any  time  rival  the  peculiar  and  incom- 
parable training  given  in  a  university  or  college  atmosphere.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  this  extension  movement  can  stimulate  to 
increased  attendance  at  these  institutions  ;  and  that  it  can  afford 
to  those  to  whom  resident  study  is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing, 
namely,  —  in  a  somewhat  limited  way,  a  part  at  least  of  what  in 
its  fullness  the  university  itself  affords. 

If  University  Extension  enlarges  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  educates  respect  for  and  confidence  in  higher  culture 
among  all  classes  in  every  community  it  has,  indeed,  a  mission 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  of  the  heartiest  support. 


T//B    RELATION   OF  MANUAL,    OR    INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING  TO   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

DR.   Z.   RICHARDS,   WASHINGTON,   D.  0. 

THE  sentiment  of  the  following  propositions  will  probably  be 
indorsed  by  all  intelligent,  and  thoughtful  friends  of  ele- 
mentary education. 

First.  Every  child  in  our  country,  is  entitled  to,  and  should 
receive  such  an  education,  as  will  fit  him  best,  for  that  work  and 
position  in  life,  to  which  he  is  adapted. 

Second.  Our  system  of  public  schools  should  be  such,  as  will 
offer  to  every  child,  that  kind  and  degree  of  training,  which  his 
abilities,  and  environments  demand. 

Third.  The  training  required  should  recognize  the  triune 
nature  of  the  child  ;  viz.,  his  physical,  his  intellectual  and  his 
moral  nature. 

As  all  instruction  is  made  effectual,  by  being  communicated  to 
the  mind  through  the  perceptive  faculties ;  and  as  the  accuracy 
of  perception  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  the  physical  being, 
the  proper  training  of  the  physical  being  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  child-training. 
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Ist.  In  the  first  place,  the  physical  training  of  the  child  should 
be  such,  as  will  best  fit  him,  for  the  performance  of  such  physical 
labor,  in  the  material  world,  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

2nd.  This  training  should  be  such  as  will  contribute  most 
effectually  to  the  growth,  development  and  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers ;  by  recognizing  always  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
the  temporary  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

8rd.  This  training  should,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  such 
as  will  develop  and  cultivate  most  effectually,  the  moral  powers  of 
the  child ;  by  recognizing  always  the  fact,  that  the  body  is  the 
temporary  and  probationary  home  of  the  soul  —  of  the  spiritual 
being ;  the  real  All,  there  is  of  the  child.  The  above  propositions 
challenge  the  approval  of  every  rational  being ;  and  they  compre- 
hend all  the  principles  which  are  to  be  recognized  in  a  complete 
education. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  industrial  and  manual  training 
(for  in  this  discussion  the  two  terms  are  considered,  as  essentially 
synonymous)  to  our  public  schools,  we  must  recognize  the  fact, 
that  public  schools  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted,  that 
they  will  secure  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  above  propositions. 

And,  first.  All  the  exercises  of  the  public  school ;  and  all  the 
environments,  sliould  be  such  as  will  contribute  directly  to  sound 
physical  health ;  and  to  proper  physical  development.  The 
school-room  or  the  place  of  training  should  always  have  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  air ;  a  proper  temperature  ;  well  adapted  school  fur- 
niture within  the  building,  and  freedom  from  all  malarious,  and 
unhealthy  surroundings. 

Second,  As  rest  is  always  recuperative,  and  should  always  fol- 
low exercise,  the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  children  should  be 
regularly  varied  so  as  to  give  the  rest,  which  always  follows  a 
change  of  employment,  and  thereby  secures  a  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers. 

Third.  The  position  of  the  child  at  his  desk,  or  seat,  should 
always  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  growth  and 
development  of  the  body  ;  including  the  form  of  the  body  and  the 
preservation  of  the  eyesight.  Whenever  the  position  of  the  child 
has  been  continuous,  in  his  exercises,  it  should  be  judiciously 
varied  by  marching,  by  systematic  movements,  or  by  some  kind  of 
light  gymnastics.  Every  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  trained  to 
conduct  some  such  exercises,  and  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
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hygiene  and  physical  development,  and  he  should  see  that  these 
laws  are  properly  observed. 

Fourth.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief  reason 
for  promoting  and  preserving  the  physical  health  of  the  children^ 
is  to  put  their  bodies  in  the  best  possible  condition,  for  the  sue* 
cessful  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  '^  Mens  sano,  in  cor- 
pore  sano."     "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

All  physical  training  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  prepare  the 
body  to  become  a  better  tenement  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

That  kind  of  physical  exercise  which  simply  secures  the  growth 
and  development  of  muscle,  and  the  increase  of  physical  sti^ength^ 
may  be  necessary  for  the  wrestler,  the  pugilist,  and  the  matadore ; 
but  the  physical  exercises  of  the  youth  of  our  public  schools^ 
should  have  the  higher  and  the  nobler  aim  of  making  the  body  a 
better  home  of  the  soul.  It  is  also  true,  and  very  important,  that 
a  proper  physical  development  prepares  all  persons  for  better  suc- 
cess in  performing  the  manual  labor,  so  much  needed  in  the 
world,  and  for  greater  endurance  in  severe  mental  labor.  The 
acquisition  of  physical  power,  for  these  purposes  alone,  is.  com- 
mendable ;  yet,  how  much  nobler  are  the  purposes  of  those  who 
so  train  their  physical  powers,  that  their  mental  and  their  moral 
powers  may  have  a  more  suitable  and  a  better  prepared  probation- 
ary home. 

But,  while  a  sound  training  of  the  physical  powers  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  a  sound  education,  it  is,  in  no  true  sense,  the  chiefs 
or  the  most  important  part  of  a  good  school  education.  Physical 
training,  and  all  manual  training  as  well,  should  be  required  of  the 
child  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  natural  and  healthful  develop- 
ment. The  powers  of  the  body,  like  those  of  the  mind,  grow  and 
strengthen  as  the  child  grows  older.  *'  Milk  for  babes  and  strong 
meat  for  those  who  are  of  full  age."  All  physical  and  manual 
training  should  be  adapted  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
human  powers.  At  the  first,  the  child  is  not  only  to  be  taught 
the  simple  elements  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  the  lanr 
guage  by  which  those  elements  are  repi-esented ;  for  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  every  child's  elementary  education  consists  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  language  by  which 
all  knowledge  must  be  represented. 

In  the  elementary  stages  of  child-training  all  the  knowledge 
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which  the  child  needs  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  is  the 
objective  language  training,  which  will  make  him  familiar  with 
the  names  and  terms  used  in  the  common  employments  of  life. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  child  to  use  the  tools  and  implements 
of  the  trades  until  the  muscles,  ligaments  and  bones  of  the  body 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  be  able  to  use  them  without  any 
unnatural  strain. 

This  is  the  period  of  early  training,  when  the  child^s  chief  work 
is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  common  facts  of  life,  and  of  the 
language  which  represents  these  facts.  By  the  time  that  these 
common  elements  of  practical  knowledge,  and  the  language  which 
represents  them  are  fully  acquired,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  make 
choice  of  the  avocation  in  life  for  which  he  is  specially  adapted ; 
when  he  may  make  use  of  the  manual  principles  of  his  calling, 
and  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of  its  tools,  and  of  the  necessary 
practice  to  make  him  master  of  his  chosen  calling  in  a  specially 
designed  ti*ade  school  or  professional  institution.  For  this  pur- 
pose, trade  schools  should  make  a  part  of  every  school  system. 
Trade  schools,  like  all  professional  schools,  should  be  schools  of 
science  and  of  practice.  In  them  should  be  taught,  specially,  these 
principles  and  facts  which  relate  to  the  selected  trade  or  profes- 
sion ;  leaving  the  principles  and  facts  of  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions to  be  acquired,  as  opportunities  and  demands  may  be  offered. 

In  the  trade  school,  or  professional  institution,  is  the  place  for 
the  pupil  to  study  and  master  the  scientific,  linguistic  and  math- 
ematical knowledge  requisite  to  Ci)mplete  his  professional  educa- 
tion. The  elementary,  or  common  school  is  not  the  place  for 
learning  trades  nor  for  the  practice  of  a  profession  ;  but  for  learn- 
ing such  facts  and  principles  as  are  necessary  for  all  children  to 
learn,  to  fit  them  for  any  employment,  and  for  mastering  the  lan- 
guage, which  represents  those  facts  and  principles.  The  present 
"  craze  "  for  manual  or  industrial  training  has  led  very  many  of 
its  advocates  to  overlook  the  real  object  of  elementarj"  training ; 
viz.,  that  of  preparing  the  minds  of  children  for  entering  upon 
the  special  preparation  needed  to  qualify  them  for  success  in  their 
chosen  vocation  of  life.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  many  of  our 
children  largely  wasted  in  following  out  the  conflicting  courses  of 
training  in  the  thousands  of  experimental  schools  of  manual  and 
industrial  training  in  our  country,  but  as  a  general  thing,  the 
pupils  of  these  experimental  schools,  (for  as  yet,  they  are   really 
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experimental  schools),  leave  them  without  becoming  masters  of 
any  one  branch,  and  with  a  very  defective  knowledge  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  good  common  school  education  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  every  child  in  the  land. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about  enriching  the  course  of  com- 
mon school  training,  by  dispensing  with  many  things,  which  some 
people  consider,  as  either  unnecessary  or  of  small  value,  and  by 
adding  new  branches  of  study  considered  more  valuable,  for 
apparently  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  more  diflBcult  of 
acquisition.  We  are  also  told  that  science-training  is  crowded  out 
^f  our  school,  by  engrafting  upon  them  many  subjects  pronounced 
of  less  value,  or  useless.  But  the  subject  of  science-training  i& 
quite  as  badly  mystified  in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  that  of 
manual  training  or  of  any  other  subject. 

If  science-training,  in  elementary  schools,  is  made  to  consist  of 
instruction  in  the  simple  elementary  facts  of  nature,  which  are 
open  to  common  observation  and  experiencev-Hrts  all  right;  but 
the  teaching  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  science  in  their 
logical  relations  to  each  other,  involving  "  cause  and  effect,"  does 
not  properly  belong  to  a  common  elementary  education.  Such 
teaching  belongs  to  the  trade  and  the  professional  school.  When 
children  are  to  be  taught  the  science  and  the  art  of  cooking  with- 
out learning  to  spell  correctly  the  names  of  the  common  articles 
of  food  and  the  terms  used  in  teaching  the  art,  the  course  of 
such  training  would  be  enriched  by  converting  the  "cooking 
class  "  into  a  "  spelling  school."  Again,  when  boys  are  required 
(not  to  say,  taught),  to  construct  a  dove-tailed,  in-laid,  orna- 
mented box  before  they  have  learned  to  construct  a  well-arranged, 
grammatically  correct  English  sentence,  such  a  course  of  training 
would  be  greatly  enriched  by  requiring  daily  drills  in  enuncia- 
tion, articulation  and  pronunciation,  and  in  reading  some  good 
common  school  reader. 

In  closing  the  present  discussion,  we  would  say,  let  just  so  much 
of  manual  training,  or  industrial  training,  be  introduced  into  the 
common  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  as  will  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  the  language  and  terms  of  the  common  em- 
ployments of  life,  and  leave  the  practical  manipulation  of  the 
employments  to  the  trade  schools,  and  to  the  professional  schools. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THIS  June  number  of  Education  closes  the  thirteenth  volume  and 
year  of  its  existence.  The  magazine  is  not  published  during 
July  and  August.  Editors  deserve  a  vacation  as  well  as  teachers.  The 
past  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of 
this,  the  oldest  high-priced  educational  magazine  in  this  country.  We 
wish  to  thank  all  our  friends  who  have  helped  us  in  the  past,  and  invite 
them  to  continue  to  aid  us  in  the  future.  We  are  especially  grateful 
for  the  many  kind  words  which  have  been  said,  or  written,  concerning 
Education  during  the  last  few  months.  These  are  very  cheering. 
It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  magazine  better  than  ever  before.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  all  the  assistance  you  can  give  us.  Will  you  not  speak 
to  your  friends  about  Education  during  these  vacation  months  and 
get  them  to  subscribe  for  it  next  September?  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  extend  hearty  greetings  to  thousands  of  new  readcffs  during  the 
coming  fall. 

ALL  eyes  are  now  turning  towards  the  great  Columbian  Exposition. 
It  will  be  an  education  which  teachers  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Those  who  have  already  been  there  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
wonderful  collection  of  buildings,  great  and  small,  in  the  White  City. 
As  an  exhibition  of  what  man  can  do,  this  alone  would  well  repay  a 
visit  to  it.  The  colossal  scale  on  which  all  has  been  done  is  most 
impressive.  One  will  get  a  new  idea  of  the  greatness  of  our  country 
and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  its  resources.  The  worth  of  the 
exhibits  alone  is  said  to  be  above  $100,000,000.  While  to  one  who 
wishes  to  study  humanity,  it  will  afford  an  unparalleled  opportunity. 
The  nations  of  the  earth,  as  perhaps  never  in  the  world's  history,  are 
now  met  together.  To  one  anxious  for  mental  growth,  a  diet  is  pre- 
pared of  amazing  richness.  Congresses  of  every  description,  educa- 
tional meetings  of  superior  excellence,  summer  schools;  everything 
to  whet  the  mental  appetite  and  brighten  the  intellect  greets  the  Chi* 
cago  visitor.  We  trust  all  our  readers  will  be  able  to  see  the  Exposi- 
tion and  feast  the  eye  and  the  mind  during  the  coming  vacation. 

A  PRACTICAL  result  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  which 
studies  minutely  and  exhaustively  the  conditions  of  human 
environment,  is  seen  in  the  great  attention  that  is  now  given  to  educa- 
tional sanitation.     Of  old  a  square  box  for  a  school  room,  with  a  nar- 
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row  window  or  two  for  light  and  an  '*  air-tight"  stove  for  heat,  met 
all  the  requirements.  Into  this  the  children  were  packed,  to  breathe 
the  dead  air  over  and  over  again,  and  then  were  flogged  for  having  dis- 
ordered nerves  and  irritable  tempers.  Now  it  has  been  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  health  and  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  their 
mental  attainments  are  vitally  related  to  their  school  room  surround- 
ings. Flowers,  pictures  and  pianos  are  good  and  useful.  They  are 
an  interesting  part  of  the  reaction  against  the  old,  bare,  unhealthy 
barrenness.  But  good  ventilation  and  proper  heating  apparatus  are 
even  more  important.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Sanitation  of  the  school  department  of  the  city  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  we  think  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Special  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  value  of  the  Lynn  system  of  jacketed  stoves 
whereby  the  temperature  of  the  school  room  is  kept  very  even  and  the 
air  constantly  renovated,  with  a  marked  result  in  the  improvement  of 
the  deportment  and  the  studying  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  Lynn 
system  is  not  patented  and  we  counsel  all  committees  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  teachers*  discipline  to  investigate  this  subject. 

THE  expression  of  thought  is  the  greatest  aid  to  correct  thinking. 
Every  teacher  has  learned  this  by  experience.  Studies  reviewed 
in  preparation  for  unfolding  and  imparting  them  to  classes  become 
luminous  with  new  meanings,  especially  as  they  are  explained  and 
expounded  in  the  class-room.  It  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  deduction 
that  the  pupil  himself  should  be  made  to  begin  very  early  to  express 
his  thought  in  good  English  of  his  own  choosing.  It  is  not  enough  to 
memorize  the  lesson  in  the  words  of  the  text-book.  It  should  be 
assimilated  and  incorporated  into  the  mental  constitution  so  that  it  can 
be  reclothed  in  appropriate  language,  and  the  effort  so  to  reexpress  it 
will  wonderfully  clarify  the  vision  and  deepen  the  mind's  comprehen- 
sion of  a  given  subject.  English  composition  should  be  taught  from 
the  primary  to  the  highest  grades,  and  a  larger  place  should  be  given 
than  is  the  custom  in  many  schools  to  drill  in  writing  and  speaking  the 
mother  tongue.  This  should  accompany  the  study  of  the  language 
historically,  and  the  pupil  should  be  given  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
objects  of  such  study.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  him  that  clear 
thinking  and  graceful,  felicitous  speech  accompany  each  other  and  are 
equally  desirable.  Then  he  should  be  urged  to  guard  his  language  out 
of  school  as  well  as  in  it.  Many  schools  and  teachers  have  suffered  in 
reputation  by  the  careless  and  ungrammatical  speech,  out  of  doors,  of 
pupils  who  were  faithfully  drilled  and  reasonably  careful  of  their 
language  in  the  class-room. 
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AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  heart  of  every  true  American  citizen 
swells  with  patriotism.     We  have  just  stood  by  the  graves  of 
our  soldier  dead,  —  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as  of  the 
Rebellion  —  and  thought  of  our  great  and  lasting  debt   to  them   for 
securing  and  preserving  our  freedom  and  the  unequalled  blessings  we 
enjoy.     A  few  weeks  more  and  the  Fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated 
amid  the  booming  of  cannon,   flags  floating  in  the  breeze,   buoyant 
oratory  and  universal  noise.     We  sincerely  hope  that  teachers  every- 
where will  instruct  the  children  of  the  land  in  the  real  meaning  of 
these  things.     Is  it  not  true  that  we  take  too  much  for  granted?     Do 
we  not  expect  that  the  seventeen  million  little  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  salute  and  reverence  the  flag  which  we  salute  and  reverence? 
But  why  should  they,  if  some  one  does  not  instruct  them  in  the  mean- 
ing of  these  things?     Time  has  passed  swiftly  since  the  war.     It  is 
thirty  years  since  Gettysburg.     The  children  and  youth  know^  only  of 
those  days  of  blood  and  suflering  as  the  older  generation  tells  them  or 
as  they  watch  the  reunion  of  old  soldiers  or  read  history.     We  heartily 
welcome  the  idea  of  an  American  flag  floating  over  every  school  house 
in  the  land  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught  to  salute  that  flag 
and  to  know  its  historic  and  emblematic  meaning.     Especially  should 
the  vast  multitudes  of  little  strangers  from  foreign  lands  who  come  to 
live  under  this  flag  be  taught  these  things.     Teach  them  that  immortal 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Teach  them  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  fort3'-four  United  States.     Teach  them  the  obligations 
and  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

THE  annual  resurrection  of  nature  from  the  sleep  of  winter  is  hardly 
more  suggestive  and  wonderful  than  the  yearly  replenishment  of 
the  world's  life  by  the  current  of  fresh  young  blood  that  flows  out  into 
the  World's  activities  at  this  commencement  season.  From  countless 
schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  all  over  the  land,  young  people  are 
going  forth  to  take  hold  of  life  in  earnest,  to  show  the  stuff  they  are 
made  of,  to  vindicate  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  education, 
and  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  solution  of  the  profound  problems 
that  confront  us  on  every  hand,  —  to  solve  which  is  the  significance  of 
our  destiny.  He  who  looks  on  at  the  spectacle  of  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  any  school  or  college  and  sees  only  bright,  eager  faces  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  vacation,  or  '*  sweet  girl  graduates"  emulating  each 
other  in  the  perfection  of  their  white  dresses  and  the  expression  of 
pretty  sentimentalities  in  their  commencement  essays  sees  but  the  sur- 
face. To  one  with  the  mature  experience  of  years,  in  the  thick  of  the 
conflict,  there  comes  an  undertone  of  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the 
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happy,  comparatively  care-free  life  that  ends  at  graduation.  Yet  the 
prevailing  sentiment  is  one  of  hope  and  thankfulness.  These  young 
lives  will  have  their  trials,  their  conflicts,  their  disappointments.  But 
they  will  have  also  their  successes  and  the  world's  life  will  be  enriched 
and  advanced  by  their  achievements.  There  are  cold  storms  in  the 
spring  time  and  we  are  impatient  with  the  retardation  of  the  summer, 
but  summer  comes  neverthless,  and  the  very  storms  contribute  to  nature's 
wonderful  consummation.  It  is  for  the  graduate  to  expect  the  storms 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  It  is  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  get 
out  of  the  ruts  and  make  room  for  new  lives,  new  thoughts  and  new* 
methods.  Teachers,  superintendents,  committees  will  now  look  back 
and  study  the  year's  work  in  the  light  of  results  and  profit  by  experi- 
ence. Those  who  are  going  forth  will  look  forward  with  eager  desire 
for  the  battle  of  life.     May  true  success  wait  on  them. 

THE  American  Society  of  University  Extension  announces  a  four 
weeks'  Summer  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  July. 
This  Summer  meetiqg  will  provide  courses  in  history,  literature,  sci- 
ence, sanitation,  pedagogy  and  music,  and  in  the  technical  parts  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  organization.  The  corps  of  instructors  includes  the 
names  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  of  Harvard;  Prof.  Henry  H.  Beers,  of 
Yale;  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of 
Cornell ;  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  John  Fiske,  the 
historian ;  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  of 
more  than  a  score  of  additional  men  known  for  special  work  in  some 
department  of  science  or  literature.  The  Summer  meeting  gives  a  rare 
opportunity  for  University  Extension  students  to  meet  distinguished 
scholars  from  different  institutions  who,  however  diverse  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  culture  which  characterizes  their  respective  universities, 
are  united  in  a  determination  to  place  all  possible  elements  of  university 
culture  within  the  reach  of  all  people. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  the  series  of  papers  on  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  this  magazine  and  the  current  discussion  of  this 
now  very  familiar  subject,  will  understand  that  the  term  University 
Extension  Students  as  used  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  a  very  elastic  term. 
In  the  case  of  the  Summer  meeting,  it  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
who  find  themselves  able  to  pursue  vacation  studies  in  any  of  the  lines 
indicated.  It  includes  especially  teachers,  but  also  all  other  busy 
women  and  men  who  wish  to  make  of  their  summer  a  period  of  growth 
and  intellectual  refreshment  rather  than  one  of  intellectual  stagnation. 
College  instructors  and  graduates  of  colleges  who  contemplate  entering 
the  teaching  profession  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  the 
professional  courses  in  pedagogical  and  educational  subjects,  particur 
larly  those  bearing  on  the  history  and  organization  of  extra-university 
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teaching.  Regular  courses  of  instruction  on  this  subject,  ivith  con- 
ferences and  discussions,  are  provided.  Lectures  in  this  department 
are  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts  of  Cambridge  University,  and  secretary  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teachings,  Mr. 
George  Henderson,  director  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  one  or  more  staff  lecturers  of  the  American 
Society. 


ik. 


SOME  PEDAGOGICAL  BLUNDERS. 

AMALIE  HOFER,  CHICAGO. 

THE  pedagogical  principle  involved  in  Ex  duco  (draw   out)  the 
Latin  root  of  the  English  word  Educate^!  may  be  sadly  mis- 
used.    The   old  illustration  of  the  "jug-child"  and  **  funnel-teacher" 
has  served  its  purpose  and  is  on  its  way  to  desuetude.     The  desired 
result  has  been  gained  thereby,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  some,  if  not 
many,  that  the  teacher  has  other  functions  than  that  of  pouring  into 
the  alleged  empty  child.     Some  teachers  in  order  to  be  properly  pro^ 
gressive  have  proceeded  to  fall  into  the  opfK>site  equally  g^eat  mistake, 
—  that  of  the  '^  iishing  "  process.    A  teacher  is  not  educating'^  develop^ 
ing  a  child  when  she  calmly  sits  back,  and  becomes  a  passive  ques- 
tioner,  refusing  by  look,  tone  and  gesture  to  reveal  herself  to  him. 
The  artful  chemist ' '  draws  out  **  the  essence  of  the  rose  by  a  peculiar 
law  of  extraction,  but  he  can  never  by  the  same  process  replace  it.  The 
sun  must  shine  upon  the  bud,  the  dews  fall  and  all  natural  conditions 
supplement  each  other  perfectly,  to  make  the  rose  a  thing  of  perfume, 
color  and  beauty. 

No  adult,  whether  parent,  teacher  or  educational  experimentalist, 
has  the  right  to  probe  the  heart  of  a  child  and  constrain  him  to  yield 
up  proofs  that  a  ray  of  intelligence  has  lodged  therein.  Such  methods 
are  no  more  nor  less  than  the  cold  steel  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon.  Every  adult  becomes  the  true  educator,  draws  out,  only  when 
he  mingles  and  commingles  his  own  essence  of  word  or  thought  or 
look  with  that  of  the  child.  Divine  fire  flashes  back  its  own  kind,  and 
spark  touches  spark.  Every  adult  becomes  a  pedagogue  when  he 
learns  and  applies  the  simple  lesson,  that  the  child  needs  but  be  flooded 
with  right  mental  conditions,  such  as  free'dom,  sympathy,  genufneness 
and  ideality,  to  become  all  the  greatness  there  is  in  him.  The  nig- 
gardly economy  displayed  by  many  so-called  teachers  in  the  matters  of 
affection,  fellowship  and  helpfulness  is  enough  to  stultify  every  mental 
effort  or  desire  in  their  presence.  This  is  done  in  the  name  of  putting 
children  *'  upon  their  own  metal." 

Such  false  excuses  as  small  boys  offer  when  stealing  robin's 
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for  their  "  collection,"  will  scarcely  justify  the  victimizing  of  children 
for  the  sake  of  psychological  experiments.  Such  motives  destroy  their 
own  ends,  for  they  will  no  more  unfold  a  child  than  '^  play  open  sesa- 
me "  with  the  true  inwardness  of  nature. 

A  beautiful  bud  was  recently  plucked  from  a  far  southern  Magnolia, 
and  sent  north  for  a  love  token.  It  was  put  in  temperate  water,  in  the 
sunny  window.  After  a  few  days  an  outside  petal  dropped  off  on  the 
iloori.  It  was  put  in  cooler  water  away  from  the  glass.  Again  a  petal 
fell,  and  each  new  experiment,  however  sincere  and  zealous,  but 
-stripped  the  bud  of  its  petals.  In  time  the  heart  of  it  was  almost 
bare,  —  we  could  look  into  its  very  core, — but  there  was  neither  beauty 
nor  satisfaction. 

The  teacher  who  takes  all  the  tools  of  his  profession  into  his  class 
room,  and  leaves  the  humanity  behind  him,  has  no  more  salutary  influ- 
ence than  this  upon  the  child.  The  bud  true  to  itself  will  refuse  to 
open.  Jle  may  in  time  probe  the  inmost  sensitiveness  of  the  boy  or 
girl,  may  even  write  a  valuable  treatise  of  his  psychological  observa- 
tions, but  his  price  has  been  a  lost  opportunity  to  lend  the  vital  impulse 
and  inspiration  which  that  child  has  a  right  to  expect  of  him.  Is  the 
price  commensurate  to  the  commodity? 


OCTOBER  7,  1892. 

ALICE  GORDON  OULICK,   SPAIN. 

THIS  is  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of 
girls  in  Spain ;  a  day  to  be  marked  in  special  and  grateful 
remembrance  in  the  Calendar  of  this  school.  An  invitation  was 
received  from  the  Senor  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Guipuzcoa  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  annual  opening  of  the 
Institute,  and  also  a  request  that  the  girls  who  were  to  receive  prizes 
should  present  themselves  at  the  same  time.  After  the  special  individ- 
ual examinations  last  June,  there  were  competitive  examinations  in  the 
different  branches  of  study,  in  which  four  of  the  girls  were  successful ; 
two  of  them  receiving  premiums  and  the  others  obtaining  "  honorable 
mention,"  which  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  a  diploma. 

The  institute  pdrter  met  .us  at  the  door  and  escorted  us  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  large  hall  or  paraninfo.  The  girls  who  are  in  the 
advanced  classes  were  given  seats  in  that  part  of  the  room  reserved  for 
invited  guests.  Those  who  were  to  receive  diplomas  were  placed  in 
front  near  the  secretary's  table,  and  Miss  Barbour,  Miss  Webb  and  I 
took  seats  behind  them.  On  the  platform  were  arranged  chairs  for  the 
professors,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  representatives  of  the  church  and  of 
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high  schools.  The  long  table  was  covered  with  crimson  cloth  trimmed 
with  gold  fringe,  and  above  was  the  crimson  and  gold  canopy  over- 
shadowing a  very  unflattering  painting  of  the  Queen  Regeiit  holding 
the  little  King  Alfonso  XIII.  in  her  arms.  We  were  early  and  thus 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  guests  as  they  were  escorted  to  their 
seats.  Finally  the  ^'  claustro "  of  professors  entered ;  brilliant  in 
academical  robes  and  caps  of  various  colors,  and  with  them  the  mayor 
and  other  dignitaries  including  the  parochial  priests  of  the  church  which 
the  Queen  attends  when  she  is  here  in  the  summer. 

The  Director,  Senor  Don  Carlos  Uriarte  rang  a  small  bell  and  then 
called  upon  the  secretary,  Senor  Rios,  —  who  was  seated  at  a  table 
below  the  platform  at  the  right  to  read  his  Memoria*  This  ^vas  treated 
by  the  '^Claustro"  and  guests  as  a  prefunctory  matter  of  no  special 
interest  to  them,  and  while  the  Senor  Secretario  turned  page  after 
page  of  his  closely  written  document,  the  hum  of  conversation  effectu* 
ally  prevented  those  who  would  have  listened  from  obtaining  more 
than  a  word  now  and  then.  As  the  Memoria  is  afterward  printed  it 
can  be  read  at  leisure  —  if  one  wishes  ! 

The  supreme  moment  arrived  when  the  director  called  upon  the  sec- 
retary to  read  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  receive  premiums.  One 
after  another  four  or  five  boys  ascended  the  steps  of  the  platform  and 
received  their  diplomas  —  tied  in  correct  style  with  a  blue  ribbon, — 
from  either  the  director  or  others  to  whom  he  passed  them.  The  insti- 
tute students  applauded  their  companions  vigorously  as  they  took  their 
seats.  The  name  of  one  of  our  girls  was  called.  She  received  her 
diploma  and  descending  the  steps  took  her  seat.  There  was  no 
applause  —  but  rather  a  profound  oppressive  silence.  I  thought  per- 
haps it  was  considered  etiquette  not  to  applaud,  and  yet  waited  some- 
what anxiously  for  the  next  name.  Again  a  list  of  names  of  boy&  were 
all  applauded,  some  more  than  others,  perhaps  being  more  popular. 
The  second  girl  was  called.  As  she  turned  her  flushed  face  to  the 
audience,  the  silence  was  broken  —  by  a  low  hiss  which  was  taken  up 
by  other  students.  The  third  girl  was  thoroughly  frightened,  but  she 
went  bravely  for  her  diploma,  to  be  met  also  with  the  hisses  of  the 
Spanish  caballeros^  now  grown  bolder,  while  the  professors  moved 
uneasily  and  looked  at  the  students. 

We  sat  as  if  petrified.  The  fourth,  a  bright  blonde,  fared  somewhat 
better,  as  faint  applause  greeted  her.  One  of  the  boys  was  overheard 
to  say,  *'  Come !  This  is  the  last,  let  us  cheer  her  !  "  Soon  the  list  was 
finished.  The  director  leaned  forward  and  folding  his  hands  on  the 
table,  said  :  "  For  thirty  years  I  have  worn  this  honorable  toga  and 
never  have  had  occasion  to  blush  until  to-day."  He  then  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  students  as  '^  without  education,"  a  very   severe 
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phrase  in  Spanish.  Forbidding  them  to  leave  the  room  he  aske;d  the 
secretary  to  take  the  names  of  all  present,  that  the  instigator  of  the  insult 
might  be  discovered  and  punished.  He  then  turned  to  us  and  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  said  :  '*  In  the  name  of  the  Claustro  of  pro- 
fessors 1  ask  the  pardon  of  the  young  ladies  wrho  have  been  insulted, 
and  also  of  the  directora  of  the  school."  The  guests  were  then 
escorted  by  the  professors  to  another  room  where  refreshments  were 
served. 

Several  of  the  professors  c^me  to  us  with  apologetic  phrases,  while 
one  shook  hands  with  each  of  the  four  favored  ones,  and  told  them  not 
to  be  troubled  by  what  had  happened  but  to  go  on  bravely  as  they  had 
begun.  The  director  soon  joined  us  ;  again  expressing  his  regret  and 
saying  that  such  discourtesy  should  be  severely  punished.  The  girls 
after  consulting  together  asked  that  the  students  should  be  forgiven ; 
but  the  Director  said  it  was  impossible  as  the  matter  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  law !  But  I  urged  that  the  students  were  natur- 
ally sensitive  to  the  fact  that  for  \h^  first  time  in  the  history  of  Spain 
a  class  of  girls  had  taken  some  of  the  prizes  which  otherwise  would 
have  belonged  to  them,  and  that  we  would  be  happier  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  know  that  others  were  not  to  suffer.  He  then  said  that  as  we 
asked  it,  the  punishment  should  be  the  least  severe  possible ! 

Our  feelings  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  The  professors 
came  with  plates  of  cakes  and  Spanish  sweets  and  insisted  upon  our 
taking  them.  I  held  mine  for  a  while  and  finally  slipped  it  behind  a 
bench.  We  were  all  utterly  unnerved.  Finally  we  escaped  and  came 
home  having  been  absent  less  than  two  hours ;  but  with  the  sensations 
of  those  who  return  from  a  long  journey. 

This  incident  means  a  great  deal  to  us  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  Spain.  In  the  first  place  in  the 
examinations,  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  received  the  high  mark  of* 
sobre  salients  and  notable  than  the  students  of  any  other  school  or  of 
the  institute  itself.  It  was  also  a  large  proportion  for  one  school  to 
secure  four  honors.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  the  first  time  that 
girls  prepared  in  a  women's  school  have  presented  themselves  for  such 
examinations  in  competition  with  boys.  Meeting  Miss  Barbour  on  the 
street  one  day,  the  Director  said  :  "  Qu^  clase  de  ninas  nos  envia  V," 
—  **  what  kind  of  girls  you  send  us,"  as  though  they  were  a  special, 
unknown  variety.  We  think  they  are,  in  Spain !  -  Christian  education 
and  the  culture  of  a  Christian  home  can  do  much  in  the  development 
of  intellect  and  character. 

America  can  give  no  better  gift  to  Spain  than  these  teachers  fresh 
from  the  Christian  college  and  full  of  self-sacrificing  love.  Those  who 
would  have  a  share  in  uplifting  woman  in  Spain  can  find  no  better  way 
than  in  investing  their  sympathy  in  these  bright  Spanish  girls,  the 
future  teachers,  wives  and  Christian  mothers.  What  more  fitting  mon- 
ument to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  could  be  erected  by  America  in  this 
Columbian  year  than  would  be  furnished  in  a  liberal  endowment  of  such 
an  Institute  as  this  ? 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL   STUDT. 

THE     TEACHER  S'    INTERNATIONAL     READING      CIRCLE. 

TENTH   MONTHLY   SYLLABUS. 
PREPARED  BT  DR.  CHA8.  J.  MAJORT,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,   8ECBKTART. 
For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members* 

"TT7"ITH  the  following  monthly  syllabus  the  direction  of  the  first 
V  V  year's  written  work  of  this  Circle  is  complete.  Many  teachers 
have  been  guided  in  their  professional  reading  during  the  year,  and 
some  have  persevered  in  the  written  work  through  the  entire  course. 
To  each  correspondence  member  whose  written  work  has  been  regu- 
larly received  the  Certificate  of  the  Circle  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  tiie 
tenth  paper  is  forwarded.  The  manuscript  of  each  member  will  be 
duly  returned,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  whose  very  excellent 
work  the  secretary  has  been  authorized  to  retain,  the  members  having 
preserved  duplicates. 

In  the  September  number  of  Education,  the  first  monthly  syllabus 
for  the  second  year's  reading  will  appear.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Circle 
will  have  an  increased  list  of  earnest  members. 

I.    Painter's  History  of  Education.     Pages  288  to  325. 

CONTEMPORARY    EDUCATION. 

1.  What  causes  may  be  determined  for  the  present  notable 

prominence  given  to  questions  of  popular  education? 

2.  In  what  respects  does  the  German  system  of  education 

excel  as  regards  provision  and  as  regards  results? 

3.  Why  has  France  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  Germany  and  the 

United  States  in  the  matter  of  popular  education  ? 

4.  What  are  the  points  of  special  excellence  in  the  French 

schools  as  now  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses? 

5.  How  have  the  endowed  schools  of  England  retarded  the 

progress  of  education  among  the  masses? 

6.  What  good  purposes  have  been  served  by  the   Bell  and 

Lancaster  methods  of  school  work? 

7.  What  have  been  the  notable  steps  in  the  progress  of  popu-> 

lar  education  in  England  during  the  present  century? 

8.  Why  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  include  no 

clause  relating  to  education  ? 

9.  In  what  ways  has  the  National  government  chiefly  aided 

in  the  provision  for  educational  advancement. 

10.     What  is  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  ? 
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II.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology.     Pages  263  to  287. 

THE    WILL    POWERS. 

1 .  Show  how  the  power  of  attention  is  to  be  cultivated. 

2.  State  some  forms  of  school  work  that  tend  to  strengthen 

this  power,  and  some  that  tend  to  dissipate  it. 

3.  Distinguish  rational  action  from  impulsive  action. 

4.  Illustrate  the  three  kinds  of  action,  and  point  out  the  char- 

acteristic element  in  each  instance. 

5.  Specify  the  emotional  and  rational  steps  that  lead  up  to 

choice. 

6.  Explain  the  principle  that  choice  is  free*  rather  than  neces- 

sitated. 

III.  Rowland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teachers. 

(Completed  last  month.) 

IV.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     Pages  504  to  547. 

REVIEW   OF   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS. 

The  good  and  the  ill  influences  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  ^'  first 
Reformers  "  in  educational  practice. 

Rabelais,  the  first  to  advocate  training  as  distidguished 
from  teaching. 

3.  Comenius,  founder  of  the  science  of  education,  recogniz- 
ing in  his  scheme  the  three-fold  nature  of  man. 

4.  Rousseau  the  originator  of  the  '*  New  Education  "  as  based 
upon  the  inherent  nature  of  the  child. 

Pestalo^zi  and  Froebel,  reformers  of  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation, seeking  to  secure  the  development  of  each  facul- 
ty by  its  own  activity  in  appropriate  exercise. 

V.     Klemm's  European  Schools.     Pages  381  to  419. 

In  the  light    of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your    own  experience, 
state  jour  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  educative  effect  of  artistic  decorations  in  school  rooms. 

2.  Drawings  for  illustration  in  connection  with  cpmposition 

work  in  upper  grades. 

3.  Devices  for  objective  teaching  of  elementary  Arithmetic. 

4.  The  uses  of  the  Molding  Board  in  teaching  Geography. 

5.  Construction  of  illustrative  forms  in  preference  to  linear 

representation  in  geometry. 

6.  The  evil  of  too  great  simplicity,  too  elementary  a  course 

of  work,  in  the  public  school. 

VI.     Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education.     Pages  250  to  286. 

THE    SYSTEM   OF   HUMANITARIAN    EDUCATION. 

I.  Humanitarian  education  combines  the  elements  of  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Theocratic  ideals  in  a  higher  ideal  of 
spiritual  perfection. 
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2.  This  ideal  is  attainable  only  through  the  principle  of  free- 

dom of  the  soul. 

3.  Monkish  education  by  laying  extreme  stress  upon  the  sin- 

gle element  of  renunciation  led  directly  away  from  the 
ideal  of  soul-freedom. 

4.  The  errors  of  Chi valric  education  grew  out  of  the  exclu- 

sive stress  laid  upon  individuality. 

5.  Civil  education  took  as  its  guiding  principle  utility,   or 

adaptation  to  rational  purposes. 

6.  The  two  religious  systems  that  early  assumed  control  of 

civil  education  erred  in  suppressing  individuality. 

7.  The  final  ^^  Free  education  "  must  provide  for  the  education 

of  all  classes  of  society,  by  all  available  instrumentali- 
ties, for  all  the  relations  of  free  citizenship. 

VII.  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

(Completed  last  month.) 

SECOND  YEAR  READING. 

For  members  who  have  pursued  either  the  Brief  Course,  the  Ad- 
vanced or  the  Complete  Course  of  reading  in  1892-3  the  following 
series  of  books  will  provide  their  second  year's  work.  New  members 
may  take  the  following  as  their  first  course,  or  they  may  substitute 
from  the  series  of  last  year  as  desired.  It  is  only  necessary  that  three 
books  of  the  series  be  studied  in  the  Brief  Course,  five  in  the  Advanced, 
and  seven  in  the  Complete  Course,  and  that  written  work  as  outlined 
in  each  month's  syllabus  be  prepared  by  those  who  seek  the  Certifi- 
cates and  the  Diploma  of  the  International  Circle. 

BRIEF   COURSE. 

1.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.    By  Richard  G. 

Boone,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Indiana  University. 

2.  Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching.     By  Dr.  Jo- 

seph Baldwin,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Texas. 

3.  Memory,  What  it  is  and  How  to  Improve  it.     By  David 

Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

ADVANCED     COURSE. 

4.  Pestalozzi,  His  Life  and  Work.     By  Roger  De  Guimps. 

5.  The  Development  of  the  Senses  and  the  Will  in  the  Mind 

of  the  Child.     By  W.  Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  Jena. 

COMPLETE    COURSE. 

6.  Higher   Education   of  Women   in   Europe.      By   Heiene 

Lange,  Berlin. 

7.  The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Buildings.      By 

Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
in  Kansas  City  High  School. 
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The  publishers  of  the  International  Education  Series,  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  send  to  any  interested  teacher  the 
outline  Teacher's  Course  of  Professional  Reading,  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  upon  which  outline  the 
work  of  this  Reading  Circle  is  based. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL   CIRCLES. 

1.  Increased  interest  in  the  reading  and  increased  profit  to  even 
greater  degree  will  result  from  the  association  of  several  teachers  who 
can  meet  at  regular  intervals,  once  a  month  or  oftener,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  reading.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  circles  include  many 
members.  Two  or  three  teachers  really  ambitious  for  professional 
advancement,  who  will  meet  because  of  their  interest  in  the  reading 
and  their  desire  to  secure  the  highest  benefit  from  it,  will  constitute  a 
more  eflficient  Circle  than  a  large  number  among  whom  but  few  have 
real  interest. 

2.  In  graded  schools  of  large  towns  and  cities  it  will  often  be  found 
that  if  the  principal  or  superintendent  rightly  appreciates  the  value  to 
his  teachers,  in  their  daily  class-room  work,  that  will  result  from  such 
Study  of  the  principles  underlying  that  work  as  this  course  of  reading 
provides,  a  local  circle  can  be  formed  to  include  all  or  part  of  the  teach- 
ers. One  or  more  of  the  weekly  teachers'  meetings  each  month  may 
be  thus  used  to  great  advantage. 

3.  From  these  local  circles  the  written  work  of  individual  members 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Circle, 
or  it  may  be  merely  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  there  retained.  Some 
written  work  is  advised  because  it  is  deemed  the  most  efficient  form  of 
Study.  But  it  is  far  better  to  read  without  writing  than  not  to  read  at 
all. 

4.  Membership  in  the  International  Circle  may  be  secured,  without 
charge,  by  any  teacher  who  will  write  for  the  application  blanks.  To 
secure  full  Correspondence  membership,  which  entitles  the  member, 
upon  completion  of  the  required  written  work  in  either  the  Brief,  the 
Advanced,  or  the  Complete  Course,  to  the  annual  certificate,  and  in 
three  years  to  the  diploma  of  the  International  Circle,  it  is  necessary 
that  two  dollars  accompany  the  application  blank  when  it  is  filled  out. 
This  two  dollars  is  not  made  an  expense  to  the  member  since  it  consti- 
tutes him  a  subscriber  for  the  full  year  to  Education,  in  which  maga- 
zine the  regular  monthly  syllabi  appear.  For  application  blanks  and 
further  particulars,  address 

International  Reading  Circle, 

Care  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

I,  3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Educational  Resources  of  Liverpool, — The   National  Union  of 
elementary  teachers  held  its  annual  conference  at  Liverpool  this  year. 
The  Union  having  assembled  here  also  in  1876,  the  development  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  city  in  the  seventeen  years  intervenii^ 
naturally  excited  attention.     From  statistics  published,  it  appears  that 
the  population  of  the  city  numbered  5179950  in   1891,   a  decline   of 
sixty-three  per  cent,  in  the  decade.     Since  1876,  however,  elementary 
school  accommodation  has  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.,   enrollment 
forty-four  per  cent,  and  average  attendance  has  risen  from  seventy  to 
eighty-five   per  cent,  of  enrollment.     Liverpool  is  a  g^eat  centre  of 
denominational  education,  church  schools  comprising  seventy-four  per 
cent,  of  the  elementary  pupils.     A  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  has 
been  promoted  among  the  schools  by  two  agencies,  i.  e.,  "  The  confer- 
ence of  School  Managers,"  and  the  "  Liverpool  Council  of  Education/' 
The  latter  is  an  ^^  association  of  the  friends  of  education  formed  in  1874^ 
to  promote   and   encourage   elementary  education  by  every  availahle 
means."     The  means  it  employs  are  to  encourage  regular  attendance 
and  discourage  capricious  removal  or  frequent  migration  from  school 
to  school  by  awards  of  certifi elites  and  medals ;  to  stimulate  study  by 
oflering  scholarships  to  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools;    to  enable 
them  to  attend  the  Lower  school  of  the  Liverpool  College  or  the  Insti- 
tute; to  give  grants  to  pupil' teachers  who  take  a  high  place   in  the 
Scholarship  examinations,  and  to  give  bonuses  to  teachers  for  the  suc- 
cess and  conduct  of  the  school  penny  banks. 

The  school  board  of  Liverpool  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  powers 
reposed  in  it  by  the  education  law  of  1876  for  dealing  with  the 
neglected  children  of  drunken  and  dissolute  parents.  As  a  result  there 
are  now  five  industrial  schools,  i.  e.,  four  under  the  school  board,  and 
one  denominational.  Besides  ordinary  instruction  these  schools  pro-^ 
vide  food  and  simple  industrial  training.  The  school  board  opened  in 
1878  a  truant  school  for  boys  at  Hightown,  a  few  miles  out  of  Liver- 
pool. This  is  a  certified  industrial  school,  with  special  arrangementa 
as  to  its  discipline  and  management ;  the  period  of  detention  is  short* 
The  boys,  on  evidence  of  improved  behavior,  are  permitted,  on  license^ 
to  return  home  and  attend  any  public  elementary  school  chosen  by  the 
parents.     If  there  be  a  relapse  into  the  old  ways  of  truancy  the  license 
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is  withdrawn,  and  the  boy  is  at  once  re-admitted  to  the  truant  school 
for  another  period  of  detention.  The  success  of  the  scheme  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  never  re-admitted,, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  re-admitted  only  once.  Liverpool  led  in 
the  matter  of  manual  training  of  boys  in  elementary  schools,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  scheme  of  advanced  kindergarten  up  to  standard 
(or  grade)  four,  and  culminating  in  a  three  years'  course  of  applied 
drawing  with  practical  instruction  in  woodwork  at  suitable  and  con- 
venient centres.  To  the  same  classes  a  three  years'  course  of  lessons, 
in  mechanics  is  imparted — thus  equipping  a  boy  in  general  intelligence 
and  handiness  for  beginning  the  work  of  his  after  life.  Many  of  the 
denominational  schools  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Board*s  staff  in  the  manual  training  and  mechanics  course. 

Besides  instruction  in  needlework  (which  in  some  cases  includes 
dress-making),  domestic  economy,  and  practical  cookery,  the  girls 
have  now  instruction,  alike  with  the  boys,  in  such  scientific  knowledge 
as  is  imparted  by  a  course  in  elementary  physiology,  physiography  and 
chemistry. 

The  Secondary  education  of  Liverpool  is  supplied  by  two  great  pro- 
prietary schools  —  the  **  Liverpool  Institute"  and  the  "  Liverpool  Col- 
lege," the  Catholic  Institute,  St.  Francis  Xavier  Jesuit  school  and 
about  one  hundred  private  schools.  The  "  Institute  "  —  originally  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  —  consists  of  three  schools,  a  High  school  and 
Commercial  school,  both  located  in  the  building  in  Mount  street,  and 
a  Girls'  school  in  Blackburne  House,  which  is  situated  near  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Liverpool  College  is  a  church  of  England  school  organized  on 
about  the  same  lines  as  the  Institute,  but  providing  also  religious- 
instruction.  The  secondary  schools  of  Liverpool  have  no  endowment, 
but  depend  upon  fees,  subscriptions  and  the  grant  earned  by  passes  in 
the  science  and  arts  examinations.  University  College,  a  constituent 
part  of  Victoria  University,  is  the  crown  of  the  system. 

National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  —  The  National  Union 
assembled  for  its  twenty-fourth  annual  conference  on  Easter  Monday. 
Since  its  former  meeting  in  Liverpool  (1876),  its  membership  has- 
risen  from  9,000  to  23,000.  The  president  elect,  Mr.  C.  Bowden,  in 
his  inaugural  address  discussed  the  chief  problems  demanding  the 
active  interest  of  the  Union ;  namely,  the  pension  scheme  for  teachers 
and  the  general  improvement  of  their  position,  and  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  and  its  correlation  with  public  elementary  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Waddington  of  the  executive,  submitted  a  paper  on  child 
labor  which  set  forth  in  a  convincing  manner  the  evils  of  this  policy  as 
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pursued  in  the  factory  and  mining  districts  of  England.  This  evil  cul- 
minates in  Lancashire,  which  has  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  hidf 
timers  (i.  e.,  children  who  attend  school  half  time),  under  the  Sictoiy 
act  which  applies  to  children  above  ten  years  of  age,  and  ferQr-nine  per 
cent,  of  those  under  the  education  act  which  is  applicable  to  those  ten 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Waddington  estimates  that  70,000  children  are 
annually  sacrificed  under  the  "  Factory  and  Workshop  act,"  and  that 
"  too,ooo  spend  half  their  school  time  after  the  tenth  birthday,  in  die 
streets."  His  arraignment  of  the  greed  of  Lancashire  parents  vra.% 
severe.  The  annual  report  showed  the  affairs  of  the  Union  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  orphanage  fund  (for  the  children  of 
deceased  teachers),  received  $20,ocx}  during  the  year,  and  ato  orphans 
were  cared  for.  The  Union  conducted  776  lawsuits  for  teachers 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  positions,  victims  of  unreasonable  charges, 
etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,040.  The  employment  of  a  special  lair 
official  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  Union's  work  has  reduced  the 
average  cost  of  cases  fully  one-half. 

The  Irish  Teachers'  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Dublin,  April  5  —  7, 
^as  unusually  spirited.  A  proposition  to  have  the  Irish  language 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  for  teachera  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  As  in  the  English  conference,  a  pension 
scheme  for  teachers  was  earnestly  advocated, 

BELGIUM. 

The  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  M.  Buls,  recently  presented  to  the 
commercial  council  a  report  upon  the  unemployed   in  which   he  dis- 
cussed the  relation  of  primary  instruction  to  the  labor  problem.     He 
noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  fail  in  the  struggle  for  a  liv- 
ing enter  upon  the  effort  without  preparation.     The  remedies  which  he 
advocates  for  this  phase  of  the  evil  are,  obligatory  education  up  to  the 
fourteenth  year  at  least;  but  not  in  primary  schools  organized  as  to-day, 
with  overcharged  programmes  and  theoretic  training.     It  is  necessary, 
he  says,  to  maintain  the  intellectual  exercises  in  order  to  develop  the 
power  of  observation  and  initiative,  but  in  place  of  seeking 
cises  solely  in  books  and  in  the  study  of  the  natural  scienc 
means  of  manual  work  that  they  must  be  cultivated.     In  I 
of  M.  Buls,  the  public  school  during  the  obligatory  period  i 
fine  itself  strictly  to  imparting  the  elements  of  reading,  1 
arithmetic,  and  should  supplement  this  instruction  by  exerciE 
to  develop  in  the  children  the  dexterity  and  skill  which  are 
artisans. 

ITALY. 

The  bill  requiring  the  communes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers 
promptly,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  favorably  reported  by  tbe 
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committee  of  the  Lower  Chamber.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  will 
become  the  law.  The  government  has  also  presented  a  bill  augmenting 
the  appropriations  for  pensions  —  the  funds  are  to  be  increased  from 
the  fees  exacted  from  candidates  who  apply  for  the  examination  for  the 
newly  created  certificate'  of  primary  studies.  The  fee  is  five  francs 
($i.oo),  one-half  is  to  go  to  the  examiners  and  the  other  half  to  the 
pension  fund. 

GERMANY. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  school  board  of  Berlin,  the 
classes  of  the  primary  schools  of  that  city  will  henceforth  be  limited  to 
sixty-six  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  sixty  in  the  upper.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  city  is  175,620,  and  of  classes, 
3,206.  From  a  table  comprising  sixty-eight  cities,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  pupils  per  class  ranges  from  forty-nine  to  eighty-two. 

Higher  Education  of  Women,  —  The  government  of  Baden  favors 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  university  courses,  the  faculty  of  Fri- 
bourg  takes  the  same  position,  Heidelburg  maintains  opposition. 

A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will    send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

UDder  the  title  of  Modern  French  Series,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill  is  editing  the 
choicest  works  of  modern  French  writers.  The  first  of  this  series  consists  of 
two  stories  by  Francisque  Sarcey,  entitled  Lb  Piano  de  Jeanne,  and  Qui 
Perd  Gagne.  Thetooks  in  this  series  are  designed  to  be  used  as  reading 
books  by  students  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  annotations  are  designed  to 
aid  the  beginner  in  reading  and  in  understanding  the  numerous  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions in  which  French  writers  indulge.  The  notes  are  free  from  grammat- 
ical technicalities  and  are  models  of  clearness  and  precision.  The  stories 
selected  are  among  the  choicest  of  Sarsey's  and  are  clean,  wholesome,  and 
pure  in  tone  and  diction.  An  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  Sarsey  is  given^ 
with  an  excellent  portrait.  Other  volumes  in  the  series  will  follow  rapidly. 
Philadelphia :    Christopher  Sower  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland  is  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  con- 
taining notes  made  during  the  summer  of  1892,  by  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Allen  is  an 
accomplished,  able  writer  and  in  these  pages  shows  bow  rapidly  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  are  coming  to  '^  recognize  teaching  as  one  of  the  studies  of  a 
university  course.^'  We  also  learn  with  interest  that  in  four  months  all  the 
universities  of  Scotland  will  be  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

The  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  has  been  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  for  use  in  schools  and  added  to  the  growing  series  of  English 
classics  for  schools.  This  is  the  third  of  -Shakespeare's  plays  now  in  this  series. 
New  York :    American  Book  Co.    Price,  20  cents. 
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We  have  read  with  much  interest  The  Convessioms  of  a  ComriGT,  a  book 
which  sets  forth  the  deeds  of  the  famous  burglar,  James  Hope  aod  his  prison 
life  at  *^  Copper  John's/'  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)«  State  prison,  as  told  by  his 
prison  chum,  ^*  19,769."  The  book  is  edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Here  is  an 
Inside  and  wonderfully  realistic  portraiture  of  criminals  and  prison  life.  The 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  Hope  are  vividly  depicted.  Good  qualities  he  cer- 
tainly had;  most  criminals  have  redeeming  qualities.  Hope  was  a  kind  and 
true  husband,  a  loving  father,  and  true  as  steel  to  hiscof0vre#.  Prison  diction 
is  freely  used ;  cau  for  dollar,  con  for  convict,  gopher  tot  safe,  9ugar  for  money, 
zebu  for  convict,  etc.,  and  add  piquancy  to  the  narrative.  The  last  sixty 
pages  are  given  to  prison  life  as  seen  by  the  keepers  and  to  female  prisoners. 
It  is  a  very  readable  book.    Rufus  C.  Hartranft.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Last  Sentence,  by  Maxwell  Gray,  author  of  **  The  Silenoe  of  Dean 
Maitland,"  is  a  thrilling,  fascinating  tale.  The  chief  characters  are  Marlowe, 
a  young  Englishman  of  good  family  aod  superior  abilities,  and  a  lovaly, 
ignorant,  unsophisticated  Breton  lass,  Ren^  Keronac.  With  a  Arm,  tme  and 
very  skillful  hand  the  author  brings  out  the  life  tints.  We  see  the  yoanic 
scholar,  recovering  from  sickness,  meeting  the  beautiful,  healthy  peasant  girl, 
also  his  injuries  received  from  her  brutal  lover;  then,  after  being  norsad  back 
to  health,  Marlowe  marries  his  lovely  nurse.  A  little  later  he  places  her  in 
school  and  returns  to  England.  He  he  meets  a  noble  English  girl  and  lieoomes 
engaged.  His  wife  comes  to  England  with  her  baby  girl,  but  Marlowe  turns 
his  back  on  her  and  a  day  or  so  later  she  is  found  dead  in  the  snow,  near  his 
door.  He  marries,  rears  a  family,  becomes  a  Judge,  and  finally  is  called  on  to 
sentence  to  death  his  own  daughter  by  his  murdered  wife.  He  does  so,  and 
then  falls  stricken  by  a  deadly  stroke.  This  daughter's  innocence  is  proved  at 
the  last  moment.  The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end.  It  is  a  powerful,  tragio 
story.  Few  scenes  in  modern  writing  surpass  those  in  which  Ben^  sees  her 
husband  to  whom  she  is  rushing  with  beaming  countenance,  deliberately  torn 
his  back  to  her  and  skate  away,  or  that,  a  score  of  years  later,  where  in  his 
intense  agony.  Justice  Marlowe  discharges  his  duty  as  a  magistrate  and  sen- 
tences his  own  flesh  and  blood  to  death  by  hanging.  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.,  New 
York.    Price,  31.50. 

There  are  now  forty-five  bound  volumes  of  the  Centurt  magazine.  The 
last,  which  is  Just  at  hand,  includes  In  its  960  great  pages  the  six  numbers, 
November,  1892  to  April,  1893.  Did  this  massive  volume  only  hold  the  won- 
derfully interesting  ^^  Letters  of  Two  Brothers,'*  General  Sherman  and  Senator 
John  Sherman,  and  the  papers  by  Archibald  Forbes  on  *^  War  Correspondence 
as  a  Fine  Art,*'  and  **  What  I  Saw  of  the  Paris  Commune,"  it  would  be  well 
worth  its  price.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  its  treasures,  Mark  Twain, 
Aldrich,  Matthews,  Page,  Eggleston,  Dr.  Gladden,  Mrs.  Harrison,  OouiTe 
Thanet,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Janvier,  Riley  and  many  others  have  added  richness 
and  value  to  this  volume.  The  illustrations  also  are  numerous  and  among  the 
best  known  to  art.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $3.00. 

Dearest,  by  Mrs.  Forrester,  author  of  '*  Diana  Carew,**  **  Dolores,"  etc.,  is 
a  readable  tale  of  English  life  which  sets  forth  the  adventures  of  a  taotfol 
young  governess,  whereby  she  rose  to  the  position  of  mistress  of  a  fine  estate. 
The  book  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting  from  the  first  chapter  to  tha  last, 
but  is  not  deep,  and  is  hardly  healthful  In  Its  estimates  of  the  mission  of 
woman  and  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  For  mature  readers  it  will  help  to  pass 
away  a  summer  day.    New  York :    Talt,  Sons  &  Co. 
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From  the  Hygienic  School  Furniture  Co.  of  New  York,  we  have  received  a 
twenty-page  circular  which  sets  forth  in  convincing  language  the  dire  effects 
following  the  improper  seating  of  children  In  school.  Extracts  are  given  from 
the  reports  of  physicians  and  savants  who  have  studied  this  subject,  and  their 
opinion  is  unanimous  that  there  should  be  used  in  every  schooUrooin  adjustable 
desks  and  seats.  The  subject  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  concerns  the 
health  of  coming  generations.  This  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  interest,  not 
only  by  all  school  officers  and  teachers,  but  by  parents  everywhere.  It  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  Hygienic  School  Fomitare  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 

The  new  and  ever  new  edacatton  makes  continuous  demands  for  new  and 
ever  new  text-books.  The  ehaoges  that  have  been  made  in  text-books  on  lan- 
guage, geography,  history,  etc.,  have  been  in  response  to  these  demands. 
Text-books  in  arlthmette  have  probably  undergone  fewer  changes  than  any  of 
the  other  books  to  be  used  in  schools,  although  the  later  text-books  In  this 
subject  have  almost  entirely  been  made  on  the  inductive  plan.  The  latest  text- 
books on  arithmetic  that  have  come  to  our  table  are  two  books  under  the  title 
of  tiie  Normal  Course  in  Number,  one  on  Advanced  Arithmetic,  the  other 
on  Blementart  Arithmetic.  The  authors  are  John  W,  Cook,  and  Miss  N. 
Cropsey.  There  are  many  points  in  these  two  books  which  are  to  be  com- 
mended, the  problems  are  for  the  most  part  new,  the  statement  of  methods 
concise,  the  definitions  lucid.  But  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  either 
book,  they  are  both  made  on  traditional  and  conventional  lines.  None  of  the 
trite  subjects  are  omitted,  but  few  are  cast  over  into  the  appendix.  In  percent- 
age we  observe  that  such  subjects  as  Taxes,  United  States  Revenue,  Annual 
Interest,  Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments,  etc.,  subjects  which  are  now 
taught  in  but  few  schools,  and  of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  are  here 
treated  in  extenso.  These  should  be  relegated  to  an  appendix,  or  better 
still,  entirely  omitted  from  school  text-books  in  arithmetic.  There  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  in  the  Advanced  books  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  mental 
or  oral  problems.    This  Is  a  serious  omission.    Boston :    Silver,  Burdett  A  Co. 

In  A  Pathfinder  in  American  Histort,  the  authors,  Wilbur  F.  Goi:dey 
and  W.  I.  Twitchell,  both  practical  teachers,  both  principals  of  schools,  have 
given  the  teacher  and  pupil  such  an  abundance  of  matter  in  every  conceivable 
form,  that  the  users  of  the  book  will  be  embarrassed  with  riches.  So  multifa- 
rious are  the  methods  and  devices,  so  generous  is  the  supply  of  interesting  facts 
and  details,  that  one  is  bewildered  when  the  fulness  of  the  book  is  revealed* 
When  so  much  is  given  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  specify  points  of  excel- 
lence. In  a  word  it  may  be  said  that  for  a  guide  and  help  to  the  teacher  and 
student  no  work  of  its  kind  has  ever  approached  it.  It  furnishes  all  that  the 
teacher  of  American  history  will  require  in  giving  lessons  on  this  subject,  and 
the  student  will  have  abundant  material  with  which  to  delve  into  the  rich 
stores  of  our  nation*s  history.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  $1.20. 

'^  Those  who  condemn  the  pursuit  of  happiness  reveal  the  baseness  of  their 
own  conception  of  it."  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  LL.  D.,  the  erudite  scholar  and 
ethnologist,  has,  in  the  leisure  moments  from  his  severer  labors  on  peoples 
and  places,  turned  his  thought  upon  subjects  which  most  engross  mankind, 
and  under  the  title  of  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  A  Book  of  Studies  and 
Strowings,  has  given  a  careful  study  of  happiness,  pleasure,  etc.  ^^  Rules  for 
happiness  are  worth  studying,  even  If  they  are  no  better  than  the  rules  for 
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vritloK  poetry ;  which  are  uld  to  prevent  111 
oDoi."  Dr.  brlmon  bellevei  folly  In  tlie  pw 
tbe  means  to  that  end.  His  philosophy  Is  not 
are  true  and  readable.  It  )■  a  good  book  for 
are  sound.  Its  teachings  lead  to  a  broader  vlet 
and  pure  ibrooghout.  Philadelphia :  David 
A  HiBTOKT  OF  MouEiuf  Philosopht,  trom 
bji  B.  C.  Burc,  A.  M.,  Is  a  somewhat  ambltloni 
GODUouiiy  ot  modern  philosophical  thought,  s 
als  and  stimulus  for  the  floal  value  of  Ideas  at 
mnst  partake  largely  of  Ihe  nature  of  an  epito 
to  connect  the  various  svsteniB  or  to  show  tbe 
them,  must  be  a  tasli  not  ea«y  to  nucomplieh 
an  IndefaClgMble  student,  and  he  has  done 
expected  in  the  limited  space  assigned  him. 
importance  of  his  undertaking,  and  he  is  a  cl 
tbe  salieut  features  of  a  system  and  lucid  in  e 
did  exhibit  of  tireless  study  and  research,  an' 
Is  published  In  two  volumes  by  A.  C.  HcCluri 
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Ernest  Rlobard,  Principal  Koboheii  Aaademyls  I 
on  T>ie  aertnan  Sdkoal  Syiltm,  the  rrniBlBn  soboolB 
critical  BurvBf  of  tbeayBterouid  la  aouompanled  by 
Phlladelptila.  publish  conaiclerable  liironnatlon  coi 

position  Rod  ilieir  own  Krent  eiblblt  Ihoro. T 

reprints  an  ailmlrBble  adilrew  by  tbe  late  Blthop 
TTblob  woa  read  betore  tbe  UasHachiuetta  Teacbera  . 

In  the  Journal  Cba   follooinK  Uarub. Kvery  ti 

wlahea  to  keep  abreaat  of  tbe  beat  cb  Inking  of  (be  da 
tbecoluinna  of  rAel,U«-ar]rZHfful.  rcn%  4  Wagn 
BentOD  nf  Rtviivit  fat  Hay  Iih  atronKatid  Intereatlng 
akateb  of  Frederick  Selons,  the  great  African  irave 
sbODt  tbe  World's  Fair,  the  uauikl  ably  edited  revle' 
b-atnres.   This  maKaslne  ofTers  tbe  mosi.  In  quail 

of  any  publication  Id  Ita  □  articular  field The  Ui 

Interrlew  wllb  a  anmber  of  leadlns  men  la  dllTerai 

was  auggeated  by  FlamuiHiioa's  eialtlnK  novel  " 
anil  curloua,  and  few  readera  will  skip  tbe  aeconi 
also  appeurB  In  tlila  number  of  tbe  toaniopollwn. 
Kta  England  Magazine  for  Hay  are  '  PhtlliPH  Broc'- 
ander  Mclf— -'■■  ""    -'"■  -  — — ■—  —  — ."<- 


HcKenzlH,  D.ll.,  wltb  a  pLclure  of  Pbllllpa 
-   im.Clly  of  Senttle/'by  John  W.  Pratt,  tbe  laltKr 
reotoruf  St.  GeorBe'it  Cbnrcb.  Mew  York,  saggeau 
llatior  oueatlon.    Hv  coniunda  thai  public  bousi-a  al 
a  kinds,  amusemenla,  and  aelllng  milk,  c 


ot  varloua  kinds,  amusemenla,  and  aelllng  nillli 
poses  that  grouiia  ol  people  In  our  large  cllles  it 
rlral  the  saloona  by  ctieertng  Ibe  monotonoua  IK 
number  of  tbo  Xirrth  American  Revttw  lit.  Kaliisfonl 
twr  be  will  publish  a  second  article  ansnenngthe 
the  plan  as  the  public  may  In  tbe  meantime  send  1 
Uay  coiitulna  an  Interesting  lllnatnited  artlole  on 

Emeat  C-  1'bIioiIo. The  Cmluni  Cowipang  will 

nanuscripls  and  drawings  a(  llie  world's  Fair,  Incl 
son.  Longfellow  and  VVblttler,  wltb  ihe  manuscript 
Little  Lonl  Fauntleroy, The  tnisteea  of  (;alun 

Just  perrect«d  tbe  decalla  of  an  alliance  with  the  Tt 
;o1le8e,  for  the  Tralnlns  ofTeacherH,  at  D  ITntventH 
latter  will  have  many  prUlleges  ot  (be  older  oolle)| 
toward  providing  complete  fHcllllles  for  a  grnutne 
ot  Intereatlng  Art  Eduaationat  C'on/'wimcM  lias  bes 
forenoons  utSlelnert  Hull,  Boston,  under  Ibe  ausplo 
mal  ArtClaases,  wbleb  have  attracted  distinguish 
this  braoeb  of  education.  Tbe  dlacusalons  have  be 
thrown  open  to  all. 
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vaiUHul  pupils,  should  be  careful  to  select  not  <»!ilv  <ajKil»l«' 
teacluTh  but  also  eapable  iu^trunients.  lu  piaim  playin;^",  f'»r 
instauee,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be«^iu  on  a  poor  iustrunienl  and 
<lelay  the  purchase  of  a  lir<l-elass  one  until  advancid.  .\'^ 
the  influence^  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  eliarader  whrn 
a  man,  so  does  early  |>raetiee  on  an  inHrinr  |»ian«»  tend  \n 
make  an  imperfect  player. 


lieeause  of  an  im|)rovement  in  the  ineiiiod  of  strin.uinu*, 
the  MastiU  A:  Ilandiu  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  hmi^er  lh:in 
pianns  in  p'ueral    and  ln'uce  are  excellent  ftu*  ^^landiuii*  hard 


usairt*. 
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EDUCATION. 


yS  acquiring  a  musical  education  beginners,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced pupils,  should  be  careful  to  select  not  only  capnble 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  In  piano  playing,  for 
in.>tance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrument  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  first-class  one  until  advan(»ed.  As 
the  influences  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  character  Avhen 
a  man,  so  does  early  practice  on  an  inferior  piano  tentl  to 
make  cin  imperfect  player. 


Because  of  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  general  and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
usage. 
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EDUCATION. 


pN  a(M[iiiring'  a  iiiusical  education  ln»;L»*iinK*rs,  as  wtll  a>  ad- 
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tlelay  the  [mrehase  of  a  lirst-elass  one  until  advanceil.  As 
thr  inthuMiees  about  a  ehihl  help  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  practice  on  an  inferior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  iin])erfect   player. 


l{c<*ause  of  ail  improvement  in  tin*  method  of  strinj^fin*^, 
the  Mason  &  Ilandin  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  hm^er  than 
piant»s  in  ffcni'ral   and   hence  are  exci»llent  for  standing;'  hard 


usa*;'e. 
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EDUCATION. 


JX  accfuiring:  a  inusieal  i.*dn(»alion  lK»*j:imicrs,  us  wull  as  ad- 
vaiicod  pupil.s  should  be  caivful  to  si'lirl  not  only  c*aj>al)lo 
toadiers  hut  also  t-apahlo  iuNtruniouls.  In  \ninui  ])layin;;,  Un- 
instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  Ix^jj^iu  on  a  po<»r  instrunii*nl  and 
dehiy  the  purehase  of  a  lirst-elass  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  intluenei'S  about  a  ehihl  help  to  form  his  eiianu'ter  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  praetiee  on  an  inferior  piano  lend  to 
make  an  imperfeet   player. 


IJeeause  of  an  impnjvement  in  the  method  oi*  strinj^ing, 
the  Mason  tV:  Ilandin  ])ianos  n»main  in  tune  mueh  l(»nger  tiian 
pianos  in  general    and   h(»nee  an^  exeelK'nl  for  standing  hard 
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EDUCATION. 


pN  acquiring:  a  nmsical  education  beginners,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced pupils,  should  be  careful  to  select  not  only  eajjable 
teachers  but  also  capable  instrumeuts.  In  piano  playinjr,  Tor 
instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrunieni  and 
delay  the  i)urchase  of  a  Hrsi-class  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  inHuenc(;s  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  practice  on  an  inf(»rior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  imperfect  i)layer. 


Because  of  an  improvenuMit  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Ilandin  pianos  remain  in  tune  nnich  longer  than 
pianos  in  general    and   hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
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EDUCATION. 


JN  acquiring  a  niusical  education  l)ej^inner.s,  as  well  a«  ad- 
vanced pupils,  i^hduld  he  careful  to  selin-t  not  only  cai»able 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  Fn  piano  playing.  Tor 
insJtance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrumml  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  first -class  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  inlluenc(»s  about  a  child  hel[)  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  i)ractice  on  an  inferior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  imperfect  player. 


Because  of  an  improviunent  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Ilandin  i)ianos  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  gent*ral   and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 


usage. 
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EDUCATION. 


IN  acquiring  a  musical  education  bopnners,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced pupils,  should  be  careful  to  select  not  only  capable 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  In  ]»iano  playinj^:,  f'->r 
instance,  it  is  a  mistake  t<.»  beirin  ou  a  p«K)r  in*^truinent  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  fu'st-chiss  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  inlluences  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  charartrr  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  prat*tice  ou  an  inferior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  imperfect  player. 


Because  of  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Ilandin  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  general   and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
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EDUCATION. 


IN  acquiring  a  musical  education  beginners,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced pupils,  should  be  careful  to  eelecrt  not  only  capable 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  In  piano  playing,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  mistakt*  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrument  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  first-class  one  until  atlvanced.  As 
the  inlluences  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  practice  on  an  inferior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  imperfect  player. 


Because  of  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  stringing^ 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  general  and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
usage. 
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EDUCATION. 


IN  acquiring  a  musical  education  beginners,  as  well  a?  ad- 
vanced pupils,  Khould  be  careful  to  select  not  only  capable 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  In  ])iano  playing,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrument  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  lirst-class  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  influences  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  pi-actice  on  an  inferior  piano'  tend  to 
make  an  imperl'ect  player. 


Because  of  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  ]>iano.s  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  general  and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
usage. 
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EDUCATION. 


IN  acquiring  a  musical  education  beginners,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced pupils,  should  be  careful  to  select  not  only  capable 
teachers  but  also  capable  instruments.  In  piano  playing,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  on  a  poor  instrument  and 
delay  the  purchase  of  a  first-class  one  until  advanced.  As 
the  influences  about  a  child  help  to  form  his  character  when 
a  man,  so  does  early  practice  on  an  inferior  piano  tend  to 
make  an  imperfect  player. 


Because  of  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  stringing, 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianos  remain  in  tune  much  longer  than 
pianos  in  general  and  hence  are  excellent  for  standing  hard 
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